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in a Noble 


Hndurine 
Form 


I N this exquisite Rookwood vase you find vis- 
ualized the concept of a truly artistic imag- 
ination, worked out with infinite patience 
and devotion. Its creator knew his oriental 
potter's lore, reflected as it is in the distinctly 
Chinese contour of the vase. He knew, too, how 
to get marvelously soft and mellifluous tints by 
coloring the clay while still soft and then burn- 
ing over it a porcelain glaze. 


222. He was left free to execute his design precisely 
E : е: as һе had conceived it, knowing that the tradi- 
tional policy of Rookwood is to allow its artists 
the utmost individuality, and to protect them 
fully against any duplication of their work. 


Your own love of the artistic 
will find expression in а 


noble and enduring form BUE Е 
Visitors W'elcome. 


through the possession of any 
specimen of Rookwood Pot- 
tery. ‘Rookwood is handled 
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Brock < Company. 
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tmore Hotel 
Olive St. near Sixth 
Schultze & Weaver, ж 
^ Architects 5 


Lasting Beauty 


The Face Brick to be supplied 
by this company for the new Bilt- 
more Hotel will fill one of the 
largest orders for Face Brick ever 
placed on the Pacific Coast. 


"Фе Standard of Quality in Chy Boducts 


L.A.Dressed Erick Co. 


ENTIRE SIXTH FLOOR -FROST BLDG 
Second and Broadway 
Phones Main502 — 60489 


CALIFORNIA SOUTHLAND 


SCOFIELD ENGINEERING-CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE APPLIED TO CONSTRUCTION 


Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel under Construction 


PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 5 DANK 


FORMERLY LOS ANGELES TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


Affiliated in ownership with The First 
National Bank of Los Angeles and the 
First Securities Company 


Serving the Pacific Southwest through many 


conveniently located branches in Los Angeles and 


in the following California cities: 


Alhambra 
Carpinteria 

Catalina Island 
Fresno, Fidelity Br. 


Glendale, 
Glenda'e Ave. Br. 


Brand Blvd. Br. 
Guadalupe 
Hanford 
Huntington Beach 
Huntington Park 
Lindsay 
Lompoc 
Long Beach 

Long Beach Br, 


Belmont Heights Br. 


Atlantic Avenue Br. 
Los Alamos 
Ocean Park 
Orcutt 


Oxnard 

Pasadena 
Pasadena Br. 
Oak Knoll Br. 
Altadena Br. 

Redlands 

San Fernando 

San Pedro 
Marine Branch 

Santa Barbara 
Commercial and Santa 
Barbara Br. 

Santa Maria 

Santa Monica 

Tulare 

Venice 

Visalia 

Whittier 


Community Branch 


Wilmington 


| SOUTHLAND 
| CALENDAR 


Announcements of exhibitions, fetes, 
concerts, club entertainments, etc., for 
the calendar pages are free of eharge and 
should be receired in the office of CALI- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND, Pasadena, at least 
two weeks previous to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they are 
received later than that date. 


The publie is warned that photog- 
raphers have no authority to arrange for 
sittings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in SOUTHLAND unless appoint- 
ments have been made especíally ín writ- 
ing by the Editor. 


Clubs 


ALLEY HUNT CLUB: 

Regular Sunday evening programs have 
been resumed for the winter, with Monday 
afternocn hridge, and bridge teas. January 
12th, dinner dance; January 19th, piano 
recital, Miss Mar:h. 


NNANDALE GOLF CLUB, Wedne:day, 

January 10th. First afternoon bridge 
and tea party of the season. These after- 
noon bridge and tea parties will continue 
every Wednesday during the season. 

Saturday, January 20th, dinner dance. 

Thursday, January 25th, musicale. 

The usual Wednesday and Saturday Ball 
Sweepstakes during the month of January. 


LINTRIDGE COUNTRY CLUB; 
Ladies’ Day has been changed from 
Monday to the first Tuesday in every 
month, On every Ladies' Day the 
women golfers from the clubs in the 
Southern California Association will 
be welcome. 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA OPEN GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIP, under the auspices 
of the Southern California Profes- 
иеп Golfers’ Association, January 
1-24, 


OS ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, second Monday of each 
month. 

Music during dinner, followed by 
dancing, every Saturday evening 
during the month. 

Luncheon served from 11:30 to 2 
p.m. on Saturdays. 

Sunday night concerts during month 
twice a month. 

Tea served as requested and tables 
for cards always available. 


Y ILSHIRE COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Days, third Monday of each 
month, 
Dancing every second and fourth 
Saturdays during the month. 
A musical is arranged for each Sun- 
day night in the month. 


A IDWICK COUNTRY CLUB: 

^'® Ladies’ Days, fourth Monday in each 
month. 
Tea and informal bridge every after- 
noon. 
Polo, Wednesday and Saturday of 
each week. 
Daneing every Saturday night in the 
month. 


OS ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB: 
Dinner dances, Tuesday and Friday 
nights of every week. Tuesday night 
informal; Friday night semi-formal. 
Plunge open to the ladies Tuesday and 
Friday of every week. 


ONTECITO COUNTRY CLUB: 
Provides an 18 hole golf course, two 
concrete and two dirt courts for ten- 
nis, bowls and croquet. 

Tea is served and informal bridge 
parties arranged as desired. 

A buffet supper is served every Sun- 
day night. 


NEWPORT HARBOR YACHT CLUB: 
At the annual election, December 9, 


the following flag officers were elected 
for the next year: Shirley E. Meserve, 
Commodore; W Starhuck Fenton, 
Vice Commodore; William Warming- 


ton, Rear Сотто‹ 
man, Secretary 
The Inaugural Ball 
Club House, Saturday evening, Jan- 
uary 13, dinner at 6.30. Installation 
of new officers. Service Knot will bc 
presented to outgoing Commodore, 
Frank Smith. 

A dinner and smoker’ will he given 
January 7th by the American Power 
Boat Racing Association, Frank 
Smith, presiding, in honor of World's 
speed boat champion, Gar Wood, and 
Mr. Chapman, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Power Boat Association, and 
editor of the Motor Boat Magazine. 


Art 


HE Fourth International Print Makers’ 
Exhihition, under the auspices of the 
Print Makers’ Society of California, will 
be held in the Los Angeles Museum, 
March 1 to 31. An invitation is extended 


тс; Leon S. Hese- 


| 


| 


CALIFORNIA С ОКШАУ Ер 


In the Entrance Court on Seventh Street, 


Los Angeles 


Cannell & Chaffin, Ine. 


Paintings :: Period Furniture :: Antiques 


720 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
Los ANGELES 


Clothes unique in their spirited interpretation of 


“the game.” 


о 1G O k Saturdays 


to all workers іп etching, lithography. 
block printing and engraving to send not 
more than four examples of their work, 
the same to be received at the Museum 
not later than February 7. The jury of 
selection is made up of Howell C. Brown, 
secretary, Benjamin Brown, Franees 
Gearhart, John W. Cotton and Loren Bar- 
ton. 


T the recent election of the California 
Art Club the following men and 
women were chosen for the coming year: 
President, Dana Bartlett; first vice- 
president, Alson Clark; second, Jack 
Wilkinson Smith; secretary, John Coo- 
lidge; recording secretary, Edouard Vyse- 
kal; treasurer, Ernest Browning Smith; 
chairman house committee, Laura Steere; 
chairman entertainment committee, Kath- 
ryn Leighton; chairman exhibition com- 
mittee, Е, Roscoe Shrader; chairman pub- 
licity, Henri De Kruif. 

The art jury on paintings for exhibi- 
tion, John Hubbard Rich, Jack Wilkinson 
Smith, Hanson Puthutf, Alson Clark, Wil- 
liam Wendt, Dana Bartlett, J. Duncan 
Gleason, Clarence Hinkle, Ernest Brown- 
ing Smith. Alternative, Luvena Buckban 
Vysekal, Carl Oscar Borg, Paul Lauritz. 

An interesting program will be given at 
the next meeting of the California Art 
Club, January 6. Serefine Pia, baritone, 
will give a selection of Spanish songs, des- 
eribing the section of the country in 
which they were written, and make clear 
the meaning of the songs. Paul Swan, 
who eame to Los Angeles recently from 
New York, will talk on the relation of the 
arts. 


HE midwinter exhibition and sale of 
pictures of the California Water Color 
Society will be held at the Franklin Gal- 
leries, Hollywood, beginning January 4, 
and continuing throughout the month. A 
reccption will be given for the artists and 
the public on Thursday evening, January 
4. 


АШ, LAURITZ held two shows 

throughout December, in Los Angeles, 
showing ten snow sccnes from Alaska at 
the Ebell Cluh, and recent pictures of 
Southern California mountains at the 
Athletic Club. 


ТІНЕ Group of Independents һауе post- 
poned their exhibition, announced for 
the MacDowell Club on December 11, until 
February 1. Тһе postponement was made 
to allow time for recent applicants for 
membership to submit their canvases. 


IIE date allotted by the MacDowell Club 

to the Independents was taken by 
three exhibitors, Mary Teasdale, Adolphe 
Brougier and Alice Daniels. 


Тгек WILKINSON SMITH held an ex- 

hibition at the Hollywood Woman's 
Club in December, consisting entirely of 
pictures of Southern California, including 
high Sierra subjects and marines. Mr. 
Smith won the capital prize at a recent 
general exhihition in Phoenix, Arizona, 
and the picture was hought for the per- 
manent gallery in Phoenix. 


THE California Art Cluh's proposed gal- 

lery may be built at an earlier date 
than the most optimistic had hoped, the 
proceeds of the sale of paintings, which 
were exhibited on West Seventh street 
during December, go to the huilding fund, 
and cash sums have been received from in- 
terested friends, while others have made 
themselves life memhers of the club by 
subscribing $100, On the evening of Fri- 
day, January 26, the use of the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium will be given to the 
Art Club for a concert, to be arranged by 
Mrs. Sloane-Orcutt and L, E. Behymer. 
Tickets range in price from $1.50 to fifty 
cents and may be had at the leading art 
and music stores in Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena. 


ТІНЕ Cannell and Chaffin Galleries will 
hold an exhibition of pictures, fur- 
niture and tapestries, in the Art Gallery 
in Balboa Park, San Diego, January 9 to 
February 4. Cuthbert Потап, art eur- 
ator, will be in charge. 


ро. SWAN, a painter and sculptor, 
recently from New York, is exhib- 
iting six portraits in the Kanst Galleries. 


OHN W. COTTON is exhibiting etch- 
ings, many of which are in color, in 
the Stendahl print room, Ambassador 
Hotel. The exhibition will continue 
through January and every afternoon the 
artist will demonstrate the printing of 
etehings, and on Tuesday and Friday at 
three o'clock will give a bricf talk on the 
processes of the art. 


GILAS DUSTIN recently resigned the 
position of curator of the National 
Academy of Design, and has decided to 
make his home in Los Angeles. . He will 
take charge of the pictures at Stendahls, 
which should be very gratifying to the ar- 
tists of California as he has the reputa- 
tion of being a wonderful seller of pic- 
tures, 


PROBABLY the most notable exhibi- 
tion of the season was that of Wil- 
liam Ritschel, N. A., at Cannell and 
Chaffins during December. The exhibi- 
tion included two California pictures but 
was primarily eomposed of the oils and 
water colors done by Mr. Ritschel during 
his recent stay in the islands of the South 
Seas. 


—— — — À— f. — 
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ILLIAM WENDT, A. N. A., prize 

winner at the Los Angeles Museum 
and at the Art Institute, Chicago, is now 
sketching in the country around San Juan 
Capistrano. 


AVID ANTHONY TAUSZKY an- 

nounces an exhibition of portraits, re- 
cently painted in Pasadena, at the Can- 
nell and Chaffin Galleries, Los Angeles, 
January 3 to January 15. 


FIVE exhibitions opened іп the gal- 
leries of the Los Angeles Museum, 
December 14, to continue to January 2. A 
second show of works by the Art Teach- 
ers Association of Southern California, 
including paintings, drawings and craft 
objects. One-man shows by four paint- 
ers; Jean Mannheim shows eleven land- 
scapes, figures and marines. John Coolidge 
has nineteen paintings in oil. Peter 
Krasnow has eleven studies, and E. Roscoe 
Shrader has ten landscapes and figures. 
EGINNING December 24, the Sten- 
dahl Galleries announce ап exhibition 
and sale of oil paintings by Elmer Е. 
Garnsey. Mr. Garnsey is best known as a 
mural painter but is showing landscapes 
at this time. 
LSON S. CLARK will hold an exhi- 
bition of his recently completed work 
at Stendahl's, in the Ambassador Hotel, 
beginning January 1, and continuing one 
month. 
ARL STENDAHL announces the open- 
ing of an additional gallery in the 
Hotel Vista del Arroyo, Pasadena, Jan- 
uary 1. 
WIGHT BRIDGES has announced an 
exhibition of portraits in the Cannell 
and Chaffin Galleries, Los Angeles, Feb- 
ruary 15 to March 1. 
HE Editor of California Southland 
has recently been made ап honorary 
members of the Community Arts Associa- 
tion of Santa Barbara, and also of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club of Los Angeles. 
ENS DENA Artists" and Students' 
League have resumed classes after the 
holidays, in the Sticknev Memorial Build- 
ing, 303 No. Fair Oaks Ave. and an- 
nounce life classes, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, 1:30 to 4:00, and 7:00 to 
10:00 P. M. . Children's class Saturday. 
9:00 A. M. 
HE gallery of the Santa Barbara 
School of the Arts has received a new 
picture by Sacks, acadamicien of Phila- 
delphia and graduate of the Beaux Arts 
in Paris. Sacks has come to Southern 
California to live and has taken studios 
in Santa Barbara. His picture in the 
school gallery is of a lady in a remark- 
ably vivid and striking red dress. It is 
a portrait and is causing much comment 
among art students who have visited 
Santa Barbara from Pasadena and Los 


Angeles. 
Music 


ШЕРЕН the auspices of the Pasadena 
Music and Art Association, the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles, Wal- 
ter H. Rothwell, Conductor, will give the 
second of a series of concerts at the High 
School Auditorium, Pasadena, February 
15. Theo. Karle will be the soloist. 


ТІНЕ Los Angeles Chamber Music So- 
сісеу will present the fifth program at 
the Gamut Club Theatre, Friday evening, 
January 5, at 8:15, 
THE artists presented by L. E. Behymer 
during January in the Mid-Winter 
Philharmonic Courses include Madame 
Emma Calve, Prima Dona Soprano, Sat- 
urday matinee, January 6, and Tuesday 
evening, January 9. The Irish Regiment 
Band, evening concert, January 12, and 
matinee concert, January 13 and 14. 
Mischa Elman, evening concert, January 
23, and matinee concert, January 27. Sir 
Harry Lauder Co., week, January 29. 
Serge Rachmaninoff, evening, February 2. 
HE Philharmonic Orchestra, Walter 
Henry Rothwell, Conductor, will give 
a concert in Redlands, Tuesday evening, 
January 2, under the auspices of the 
Spinet Club. Olga Steeb is to be the 
soloist. 
J BEKEL NG February 12 the San Carlo 
Opera Company is scheduled to give 
Los Angeles a two weeks’ season of opera, 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium. 
THE dates for the January concerts of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, Philhar- 
monie Auditorium, Los Angeles, are as 
follow : 
Sunday afternoon popular concerts: Jan- 
uary 7 and 21, 
Friday afternoon, January 12, and Sat- 
urdav evening, January 13. 
Friday afternoon, January 26, and Sat- 
urday evening, January 27. 


THE Fitzgerald Concert Direction, Merle 
Armitage. Manager, will present Er- 
win Nyiregyhazi, pianist, in concert at 
the Philharmonic Auditorium, Los An- 
gele3, in January. 
OHN SMALLMAN announces January 
12 as the date of his annual Los An- 
geles recital, postponed from December 7. 
Mr. Smallman will include in his program 
three songs hy composers resident іп 
Southern California, “Circle”, by Mrs. 
Hennion Rohinson, “Іп the Lodge of the 
Sioux", by Homer Grunn, and a new song 


by Arthur Farwell. 
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Marshall Laird 


Specializing in the 
reproduction of the finer 
Spanish, Italian and English | 
Antique furniture 


LOS ANGELES | 
CALIFORNIA | 


WORK SHOP: 
416 East Ninth Street 
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HE second concert of a series of five to 

be given by the Women’s Club of the 
University of Southern California will be 
given January 12 in Bovard Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. Madame Emma Calve, so- 
prano, is the artist. 


HARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN and 

Princess Tsianina have completed a 
concert tour of the East and will ap- 
pear in Los Angeles at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, Thursday evening, January 
11; in Long Beach, January 16; Santa 
Barbara, January 17, and Whittier, Jan- 
uary 19. 


N order to create and promote interest 

in the concerts of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, there have been appointed local 
boards, assistants to the Los Angeles man- 
agement, On these are the following per- 
sons, active in music in their own com- 
munities : 

Pasadena—Mrs. Frank Gates Allen, 
chairman; Mrs. Howard Huntington, Ar- 
thur Dodworth and Mrs. Frederick Stev- 
ens. 

San Піеро- Gertrude Gilbert, chairman; 
John H. Hamilton, John D. Spreckels, G. 
Aubrey Davidson, Humphrey J. Stewart, 
George W. Marston, Willet S. Dorland, 
Alfred D. La Motte. 

Hollywood--Mrs. Cecil Frankel, chair- 
man; Mrs. R. D. Shepherd and Mrs. Jos- 
eph J. Carter. 

Santa  Monica—Mrs. Percy Browne, 
chairman; Mrs. James Westervelt, Mrs. 
George Н. Hutton, Dr. Н, W. Levengood 
and І, C. Spcers. 

Redlands— Mrs, E. В. Patterson, chair- 


man; Mrs. A. D. Hubbard, Mrs. Paul 
Moore and Mrs. Samuel 5. Sewell. 
Riverside—Mrs. J. Merriman, 


chairman; Mrs. E. R. Skelley, Mrs. Wm. 
A. MacDonald, Monica Railsback and Ar- 
thur L. Bostick. 


Announcements 


THE Observatory on Mt. Wilson is open 

to visitors every Friday evening at 
7:30. The huge 100 inch reflecting telescope 
is in reality a giant camera, not used so 
much in making observations as in photo- 
graphing the heavens, but the impressive 
bulk may be viewed іп day time. А good 
mountain hotel is operated on Mt. Wilson, 
and may be reached by stage, every day 
while the road is open. The drivers are 
experienced and the road is good, Hiking 
parties go up the trail from Sierra Madre, 


R. W. W. CAMPBELL, director of the 

Lick Observatory at Mt. Hamilton, 
Cal., was definitely selected as the new 
president of the University of California 
by the executive committee of the board 
of regents, which met in private session 
January 2, 


AN exhibition of the work of the South- 
ern California chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects and of the 
Architectural Club will be held during 
the entire month of January at the art 
gallery of the Museum building at Exposi- 
tion Park. While the exhibit will be 
primarily an exhibit of the work of the 
local chapter of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, members of the Architectural Club 
will be urged to exhibit. 
The exhibit will consist of all classes of 
work, covering buildings erected during 
the past three years. 


OMMUNITY Arts Association of Santa 

Barhara announce: 

Sunday, January 7, 3:30 P. M. Com- 
munity Arts Orchestra Concert— Recreation 
Center. 

Friday evening and Saturday afternoon 
and evening, January 12 and 13. “Enter 
Madame," Community Arts Players; Potter 
Theater. 

Tuesday, January 16, at 4:00 P. M. 
Membership Meeting. Recreation Center. 
Austin Adams will speak on "Modern Ten- 
dencies of the Drama’’, 

Sunday, January 21, 3:30 P. M.—Com- 
munity Arts Orchestra Concert Recrea- 
tion Center; Soloist: Bertha Svedrofsky, 
Viclinist. 

KENNETH A. GARDNER and Nthan- 

is] E. Slaymaker announce that they 
have opened an office for the practice of 
landscape architecture at 721 Timken 
Building, San Diego, California. 

They are prepared to undertake the de- 
signing of gardens and grounds for coun- 
try and suburban homes, also for estates 
and institutions; the laying out of real 
estate developments and land subdivisions ; 
town and regional planning, with especial 
reference to zoning; the designing of 
parks, playgrounds, school grounds and 
сіуіс centres, 


For Your Convenience 
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Dependable 


Service 


Between | 


All Important Southern 
California Cities 


Within Radius of 75 Miles 
| of Los Angeles 


Your Automobile 
for Pleasure 


Travel To and From Your 


Business 


Save 


via Comfortable Cars of 
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PACIFIC 
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ECEC TRIC 
RAILWAY 


Ask Your Nearest Agent for 
Information 


Oscar Maurer 


Portralt Photographer 


Portraits Taken in Your 
Own Garden 
Studlo 3863 W. Sixth St. 
4 Los Angeles, Cal. 


568347 
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llotel Maryland, Pasadena 


C ertified 
Milk 


is a 


Particular Milk 
For Particular People 


Arden Dairy Farms 
have produced this high ualgity 
milk, exclusively, for particular 
families of Los Angeles County 
for sixteen years. 


Distributed by 
CRESCENT CREAMERY CO. 
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THE HILL CREST TEA HOUSE АТ SAN DIMAS, WHERE THE FOOTHILLS 
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| History of California 
The American Period 
By Robert G. Cleland 


Is ready and 
history of the state. 
volume is 


| History of California 

_ Тһе Spanish Period 

By Charles E. Chapman 
Price $4.00 each 
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Publishers, San Francisco 
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WISSAHICKON INN 


Redlands, California 


At the Wissahickon Inn, a fam- 
ily hotel of fifty rooms, you will 
find a homelike place, good food, 
and careful attention to your 
wants. 

Steam heat. rooms with private 
bath and plenty of public baths. 
Cottages on the grounds. Near 
parks, Country Club and Munici- 
pal Golf Course. Tennis court. 
Magnificent roads for motoring. 

For reservation and prices, ad- 
dress 


MRS. A. B. JOHNSON. 


Hillcrest Tea House 


Invites Your Patronage 
Luncheon and Dinners 
By Appointment 


| Рһопе 1766 


La Solano 


A quict, well-appointed small 
| hotel оп the West Side near 


Orange Grove гігепие. 


Service 
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Grand Ave. and Lockhazven St. 


San Dimas, Calif. 
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BEAUTY AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION 


By RALPH D- CORNELL, Master in Landscape Architecture. 
Illustrations in Lead Pencil by W. A. Sharp 


beauty of surroundings. As we are nourished, so we develop, 
and high fruition of character cannot be expected from a meagre life 
that has been denied the elements of beauty during its years of 
growth. 

Beauty is a qualita- 
tive attribute, the per- 
ception or recognition of 
which creates pleasure 
for its beholder. It has 
been defined as “complete 
unity of organization” 
with its opposite, ugli- 
ness, as “lack of unity”; 
but there is not space, in 
this article, for discus- 
sion of the abstract qual- 
ities of beauty nor even 
for the psychological rea- 
sons why it is pleasura- 
ble to perceive beauty. 
The reader will, however, 
probably grant this first 
premise that beauty is a 
source of pleasure to 
those who perceive it, 
even though there may 
be a difference of opin- 
ion, by individuals and 
communities, as to what 
is beautiful. 

The perception and ap- 
preciation of beauty is 
largely a matter of ex- 
perience, and it is through 
the experiences of an in- 
dividual or a community 
that individual or com- 
munity tastes are devel- 
oped. A man may set out 
consciously to develop his 
taste and his apprecia- 
tion of beauty and thus 
actually increase his ca- 
pacity for such pleasure, 
but, in the main, the 
processes of such devel- 
opment are effected with- 
out consciousness of 
change in the individual, 
coming about through 
personal experiences of 
beautiful things; that is, taste and the capacity for the appreciation 
of beauty generally evolve as a slow, normal development of which 
the individual is not consciously aware at the time. 

On the other hand bad taste may develop as readily as good taste, 
and it, too, grows from the experiences through which one passes and 
from the environment in which one lives. The development of differ- 
ent tastes is well exemplified in the many different schools of art 
which have flourished throughout the ages and which continue to 
exist, many of them in complete contradiction to one another. History 
records eras of high civilization and development in the arts, and 
times when entire nations have fallen into decadent concepts, of art, 
of beauty. The taste of the individual is largely influenced by that 
of the community in which he dwells and by the experiences that 
comes as a result of his life in the community which he serves. 


A LL man kind responds, either consciously or unconsciously, to the 
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THE TOWER OF THE NEW HALL OF CHEMISTRY, POMONA COLLEGE, WHICH HAS JUST 
JAMIESON AND SPEARL, ARCHITECTS. 


Thus it is that the youth of any land grow up with all their future 
development and acpacity for joyousness toned by the background 
of experiences through which they pass in their years of growth; and 
they, in turn, express, through their own selection of pleasures, the 
environment from which 
they come. It is the con- 
currence of opinion, of 
tastes, of ideas that de- 
velops community cohe- 
sion to the point of cen- 
sorship of the minority 
members who do not ac- 
cord with the general, ac- 
cepted standards. In 
other words, it is very 
difficult to escape the in- 
fluence of environment, 
either of our animate or 
inanimate surroundings. 
The significance of this 
fact is recognized even in 
the raising of dumb ani- 
mals; and why not in 
that of children? 

Our students of crime 
and its palliatives have 
long since agreed that 
conditions of filth and 
darkness and ugliness 
and the bringing of such 
things into our homes 
through the papers, are 
abettors of criminal ten- 
dencies: that cleanliness 
and sunlight and beauty 
in both physical and 
mental food and sur- 
roundings reduce not 
only the tendency but the 
actual occurrence of 
erime. No one will dis- 
pute that a child reared 
under the tender influ- 
ences of a refined home 
has far greater likeli- 
hood of normal develop- 
ment and capacity for 
the enjoyment of the 
beautiful than has the 
unfortunate youngster 
whose life has been emp- 
ty of beautiful experi- 
ences and whose mental food is picked up in the streets. Our schools, 
as our homes, influence strongly the future life into which the younger 
generations develop, and I strongly feel that the institutions of higher 
learning might bear a higher relation to the spiritual and aesthetic 
education of those who attend them than any other experience through 
which the individual may pass. 

There is an unsual opportunity for the display and influence of 
beauty, in many forms, by the college that takes our youth close to 
its heart for four years of life at a time when he is developing the 
most rapidly, when he is probably more susceptible to impressions, 
good or bad, than during any other four years of his unfolding growth. 
Surely one would not recommend sordid, unbeautiful surroundings 
for such a period; and by the law of opposites alone, the value of 
beauty rises to unknown heights. There may be the beauty of faith 
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and teaching, of friendship and intellectual 
companionship, the beauty of good books, of 
exquisite sculpture, of painting, of architec- 
ture, of attractive campus with trees and 
flowers. 

Nowhere have I seen a quotation that so 
well voices this thought of beauty, as it should 
be applied to the environment of schools, as do 
the words of Hartley B. Alexander, Ph. D., 
Head of the Philosophy Department, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, in his “Letters to Teachers." 
He says: 

“In the first place I would have the school 
buildings, if not monumental, at all events 
beautiful in form and proportion and attrac- 
tive in site; for I am a firm believer in the 
power of noble architecture to inspire noble 
thinking. . . . Architectural quality should be 
a prime requisite of every publie building and 
most of all of educational buildings, where the 
whole spirit of the State is being formed. But 
architecture must be appropriately seated, and 
my second demand (not less imperative than 
the first) is that every school yard should be 
a garden. I do not mean a vegetable garden 
(though in cities space for even that is worth 
while), but I do mean a garden of trees and 
shrubs and flowers, and above all, a garden 
for the bright faces of children and youth—an 
embowered playground. The seat of the most 
famous of all universities, the Academy of 
Plato, was a grove; and nowhere should a fane 
of education be erected in less devoted sur- 
roundings. Every school yard should be famed 
for its elms and oaks, its lilaes and roses; 
since the beauty of architecture is never per- 
fect save it be set in the friendly context of 
the beauty of nature—nor, I think, is it far 
fetched to suppose that the subtle lesson of 
the interdependence of man and nature may 
be first impressed by his outward symbol. At 
any rate, beautiful groves have always seemed 
to men, sacred.” 

It is hard to imagine a clime more sunny or 
a setting more perfect in which to mount the 
jewel of education, than is to be found in 
California. The natural beauty of plant life 
may be developed here without having to over- 
come the handicaps of a rigorous climate. The 
gems of architecture may be placed in their 
setting of perpetual green, and the garden 
embellishments of the campus developed to 
their highest perfection. Doubly emphatic 
then, is the obligation resting upon the col- 
leges and universities of this state. 

Education is not alone a matter of books; 
it is a matter of experience. Looks record the 
experiences of others, co-relate them, com- 
press them and bring them to us that we may 
profit, through such short-cut methods by much 
that has gone before; they open great riches 
to lovers of beauty. But beauty in surround- 
ings,—in all things—is an invaluable factor in 
education, for it is absorbed unconsciously by 


the receptive student and makes up the very . 


fiber of his character—the indefinable some- 
thing which he will carry with him through 
life. 

(The illustrations for this article are from 
the Campus of Pomona College, Claremont, 
California, an institution that has specially 
emphasized the aesthetic element in the con- 
struetion of its campus and buildings. This 
element has been sustained even in such a 
building as the new Hall of Chemistry, now 
under construction, and in the development of 
the College Central Quadrangle, which is being 
made possible through the generous gifts of 
Mr. George W. Marston, of San Diego, Mr. 
Cornell is himself a graduate of this college.) 
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Wee brown leaflet, blown into this world 
By winds of chance, 
Nestled by the breezes where 
The sunbeams dance, 
Crooning by thy cradle I would 
Ever be, 
While my heart stands still in wonderment 
To worship thee. 


Sleep, leaflet, sleep. 


The Spanish 
Mother's 
Lullabye 


Sleep, brown leaflet, soft within my arms 
Thy dusky head ; 

Sleep, brown leaflet, stranger soul, 
By my love led. 

Uncertain now, unknowing, you embody 
ЛИ my past, 

Dreams come to earth and taken form in you— 
Made flesh at last! 

Sleep, leaflet, sleep. 


Oh, babe, with eyes where lies romance 
OF ages past! 

Unknown to thee, what magic fate thy tiny 
l'eatures cast! 

Unknown the love in my brown eyes 
So like to thine, 

Unknown my dreams for thee of future 
Fortunes fine. 


Sleep, leaflet, sleep. 


BALDY IN THE DISTANCE, 


NATURAL BEAUTY FROM BLANCHARD PARK, POMONA COLLEGE. МТ. 
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GOOD PRACTICE IN GARDENS ти ноа 


ШІН discussion published in the preceeding issue of CALIFORNIA 
SOUTHLAND brought us to the question of what among all the pos- 
sibilities mentioned there you really ought to have іп an aver- 
age city garden. Some sort of paths, carefully and judiciously laid 
out we must take for granted. Of the other items enumerated, I 
would say that some form of pleasant retreat or seat, arbor or the 
like is almost obligatory in any well intentioned garden. Equal in 57 
importance for Southern California gardens is the sight, and even 
the sound of water in some form, be it lily pool or bird-bath. A 
sense of peaceful, cool refreshment comes oftener from the presence 
of water in a garden than from almost any other feature. 

Finally, it ts to the presence of a well defined boundary line “а 
visible mark indicating a limit” as some one so well said, or in other 
words, to the presence of a real garden wall, that a well-studied gar- 
den owes almost all its comfort, its privacy, its liveableness, its dis- 
play of personal taste and charm. In our country we are gradually 
learning to live outdoors more and more, and consequently we need 
an outdoor living room. The garden is replacing the piazza or ver- 
andah or baleony as the scene of many outdoor family activities, even 
to the eating of meals al fresco, and too much applause cannot pos- 
sibly be lavished on this happy, beautiful habit. But in order to have 
this so, you need the garden wall, and it makes not the slightest 
difference whether the house architect or the garden architect or just 
the householder builds it, so long as in doing so, he conforms to the 
materials and style of the house proper and keeps it simple and 
straightforward. 

The garden wall of course, involves garden gates and entrance. 
This topic must be eliminated entirely from this paper. 

How often it happens that there are all the prescribed ingred- 
ients, walks, pool, arbor, even flowers and vines, galore and yet no 
real garden. Does this not show how fine, how exact, how tasteful ап 
art gardening is? A garden must have an atmosphere like a success- 
ful room and it depends just as much on the personal equation, ev- 
erything else being equal. Perhaps the mention of a few things not 
to do will help us get some real garden atmosphere into our outdoor 
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Don’t spend your money on samples of all kinds and descrip- ki OO Ny yn ря 
tions of garden ornament, stationary or moveable, but rather aim at ығы E 
a scarcity of such items. Restfulness and poise cannot be got in а ЖАН 
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garden that prickles with competing points of interest. Don’t strive Ain 


too hard for a special "effect" in a city yard, even though it be per- 
fectly proper to build your yard around a fine tree as a focal point, 
or a little loggia, or a pool or a charming vista that begins in your 2 
garden and leads off into the canyon or valley beyond and below you. 
If you do a straightforward thing like any of these, simply, you will PORTAL OF BRIDGES HALL, POMONA COLLEGE. BEAUTY IN ARCHI- 
have all the effect you want in “ап art which conceals art". Don’t TECTURE SEEN THROUGH A PLEASING ENFRAMEMENT OF FOLIAGE 
let your house or garden wall seem to be distinct and separate from TRACERY. MYRON HUNT, ARCHITECT. 
the lawn or garden proper, but relate them each to the other closely 
by the use of vines and shrubbery in proper scale. The whole home- the far end of the yard. Put it next to the house so that all the for- 
stead should appear as one harmonious unit, and have throughout malities and straight lines are together. The farther you go from 
the same feeling, indoors and out. the house the more natural can the garden become. On the other 
Don’t have terraces or retaining walls unless you really need hand, don't forget that a natural garden may be adjacent to a house 
them and they become structural; nor grottos or rock gardens if a proper binder is used, namely, vines and shrubs. Don’t clutter 
unless nature has started one for you. “When a nook at the back up your lawn with trees and shrubs or divide it with paths; keep 
or one side of the house suggests a garden or a retired valley, tree the lawn centers free and open. “Тһе lawn should be left as large 
and shrub should further emphasize perfect and complete the sense апа unobstructed as possible. The simpler picture is the stronger 
of seclusion. A wind-swept knoll with distant views should not be one.” The horrible San Diego habit of plumping a date palm on the 
obstructed by many trees." This is what I meant by conforming to midst of each half of front lawn, cut through its middle by a glaring 
nature’s demands. If you plan a semi-formal lay-out, don't put it at cement walk, is 1ndeseribably bad taste. If yours is to be a formal 
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ILLUSTRATIVE ОЕ THE DECORATIVE VALUE OF PLANTING ІМ RELATIO N TO BUILDINGS THAT ARE МОТ OF THEMSELVES ATTRACTIVE, WITH 
FOLLIAGE MASSES AS A SCREEN. THE GYMNASIUM, POMONA COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
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garden, however small, and they are often most delightful, keep to 
straight lines, in the main, using only geometrical curves, if at all, 
and don’t mix things, binding into cement a form that is formless, 
like an irregular natural pool, for instance. On the contrary, don’t 
use straight lines in a frankly informal yard, but rather adhere to 
suave, logical curved lines in moderation. Finally, and this is a topic 
so large that like the theory of design, it could only be hinted at in 
this paper, plant in masses and not in isolated specimens dotted 
about here and there. Group things, instead of scattering them, 
and relate them to the house, or garden walls or larger features in 
the lay-out. Separate flower beds in varying shapes floating about 
the lawn are an abomination to good taste. Put your flowers in 
among the shrubs or in formal borders, or mass them all іт one bed, 
formal or informal as the need may be, and closely relate it to the 
house or main scheme of design. 

There is not time to go into the subjects of color and texture at 
all, and I have only hinted at the requirements of form in design. 
But I must not close without a final “don’t”. I adjure those who be 
sinners in this respect, and have pink and red geraniums together, 
or pure Bougainvillea against a red house to go home and before sun- 
rise to pluck the offending plant out by the roots, I have been 
asked many times by tourists why California alone scems to offend 
in these regards. l answer that the same crime is committed in the 
name of landscape art all over the United States, only it is far more 
noticeable in California owing to the utter profusion and great 
masses of wrongly juxtaposed colors. Back Vast, the same thing 
occurs, only it is a difference in degree, not in kind. Let's fight 
against it. There is a trade secret that l'll vive you to help you. 
Whether in painting, or interior decorating, or costuming, or garden- 
ing, the quickest and easiest way to obviate a clash of с. lors is to 
insert a mass of white between them. Try it and see. 


To all home-builders I hope I have given a hint or two. It is 
necessary for them to realize that there is a science of gardening as 
well as of building in the first place. They must not feel however, 
that that fact renders the case hopeless or even very bad. I grant 
that so far people are more apt to employ experts on their houses 
than on their yardens, but a better habit is gradually forming. 
What makes the case especially hopeful for the average home-builder 
is the easy access to the many garden magazines and periodicals 
whence, if he has eyes to see and an acquisitive mind, he can get a 
good deal of expert advice without paying much for it. But let me 
say that a great deal of the unsuccess of gardening is due to the 
niggardly sums allowed for it, in comparison with the house. It 
should be a rule that to have any useful and beautiful results at all, 
not less than ten per cent of the cost of the house should be allowed 
for the garden, and more than this in most cases. A $5000.00 house 
cannot have a decent setting under $500.00, nor a $10,000.00 one 
under 1000.00, and so on. This is the irreducible minimum for a 
garden worthy the name. 

Vitel, the great French landscape architect said “A garden is a 
place arranged for promenades, at the same time for the recreation 
of the eyes. But it is also an accessory to the house, serving it as an 
aceompaniment, an environment; and within certain limits, it is 
simply another apartment, an annex to the house. Therefore, how 
can the art which built and adorned the dwelling be refused the 
right to interfere in this exterior house?" 

And Emerson said, "Though we travel the world over to find 
beauty, we must carry it with us or we find it not, The difference 
between landscape and landscape is small, but there is a great dif- 
ference in beholders. There is nothing so wonderful in any land- 
scape as the necessity of being beautiful, under which every land- 
scape lies.” 


A PASEAR THROUGH CASA ADOBE WITH SENORA DONA 
FLORENCIA DODSON DE SCHONEMAN 


[Lineal descendant of the Sepulveda and Dominguez families, two of the original six grandee families of Spanish-Colonial California.] 


A SERIAL HISTORY 


rq HUS Replica Casa Adobe walls speak of that new race "along the 

| Pacific where sets the sun’—their provision for carnal sustenance 
and preservation; provision against “ills that flesh is heir to;” pro- 
vision for developing, maturing, and culturing the intellect; provision 
for their economic welfare; provision for refreshment and satis- 
faction of the sensibilities by patio, garden and fountain, by ver- 
andas’ windows, and doors, by the big, open, blazing-log, fireplace, 
and by music, song and dance; provision for “tired nature’s sweet 
repose, blessed sleep;” provision for hospitality towards all alike— 
friends, strangers—-both good and bad, both rich and poof. And yet 
with all this there might have been continuous confusion and tur- 
moil within the quadrangle-walls and in the corral, had not provision 
been made also for the developing and maturing of good motives and 
manners for the entire population of the rancho, whereby could be 
perpetuated their precious heritage of “the best mannered people 
in the world.” Casa Adobe walls speak also of this provision. For 
there was the family Chapel in every well-ordered, California, 
Spanish-Colonial Casa, built either apart in the garden, or as one 
of the rooms of the quadrangle. 

La Capilla, the Chapel, of Replica Casa Adobe, is located next 
to the business office, occupying the entire right wing of el Entrada 
del Corral wall. It is the largest room in the Casa and has stained- 
glass windows. This room was the sanctuary of the home. Here 
meditations and prayer of the lowliest menial as well as the pro- 
prietors of the rancho, of all the between-people, were respected— 
strict silnce was observed. Here everybody was ranked, only as good 
or bad, according to spiritual measurement. Here exterior trappings 
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did not count, or any kind of dexterity, or superior intellectual cul- 
ture. Here their souls stood naked before God—familyized. Pos- 
sibly, here too, some drowsy souls found agreeable sleeping-quarters, 
although there was no intention for this in its erection. 

The family Chapel was always furnished to satisfy the require- 
ments of their faith with many expressions of the most exalted 
affections, according to opportunity. Sometimes the vestments and 
objects of service were valuable art works of gold and silver and 
historic tapestries, laces, and linens. Sometimes the Altar itself 
was some rare architectural deposit in marble, wood or stone, whose 
venerated personages were commemorated in the finest sculpture, 
somctimes only the rude wooden handiwork of Indians. Sometimes 
the Altar candles were of bee's wax, sometimes of tallow which ador- 
ing family energy had molded to the purpose. Upon this room the 
Senorita Donas of the Casa especially lavished their skill in fine lace 
and drawn-work, for which Spanish women have always been famous. 
According to the Church’s calendar they planted the patio roses, 
carnations, lillies and hollyhocks, and so on, thus they were enabled 
to keep the Altar decorated according to the traditional flower for the 
respeetive feast and fast days. Here they were married according to 
the Sacrament of Matrimony, here baptized according to the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, and here received the daily Bread of the Holy 
Eucharist, and celebrated the holy sacrifice for the Mass, for the liv- 
ing, the departed, and the departing ones. This family worship did 
not in any way conflict with the regular Sunday worship at the 
Missions, although distances and hardships were a much more serious 
matter than we of today know anything about. 

When religion becomes a recognized factor in life, calling for 
individual eonsideration as other essentials for our well-being, not 
only manifesting itself in general outward conduct, but demanding 
interior development, maturing, and culturing, fer permanency and 
strength, then the home provides for its demands, according to con- 
sciousness of them, then a place is set apart in the home for family 
worship in the attainment of spiritual unity. 

An admirably successful combination of drawing-room, library, 
music-room, and Chapel, were realized by Madam Modjeska, at her 
mountain home, Arden, in Orange County. The large room responded 
completely satisfaetorily to the specialized requirements of these 
four different, but normal phases of human experience. 

It was a bay-room, longer than wide, connecting with the re- 
mainder of her rambling bungalow which extended at right angles 
with it, on both sides, by two doors, directly opposite each other. 


.Below these, about two-thirds of the central room projected down 


into the garden, its entire bay-end surrounded by small, high win- 
dows, above wall-set bookcases where were, besides a valuable library, 
stacks of play manuscripts and many trophies, records of her world- 
triumphs. As music-room, there was adequate perspective for the 
baby-grand piano, and other furniture necessary for social comity. 
The bay-windows of the opposite end of the room were practically 
against the hill. They were of the usual size and disposition of the 
ordinary bay-window, only these glowed with the rich colors of rare 
Italian stained-glass of religious subjects, and made effective reredos 
for her white marble Altar. Except during devotions the gorgeous, 
silk tapestry portiers hung in the deep arch of the window-aleove, 
curtained it off from the rest of the room. These rich hangings she 
had made and embroidered herself. Her Altar service contained 
objects of intrinsic and historic value, though much of it she had 
made herself. The chairs by unfolding and refolding became an 
agreeable Prie-Dieu. And as in Spanish-Colonial days, her neighbors, 
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near and far were invited to worship with her, especially when she 
entertained a visiting priest. 
about fifty persons. 

Replica Casa Adobe would accommodate somewhat more than 
fifty, and still there would probably be worshippers, who could not 
find room inside, kneeling in veranda and patio before the Altar. 


Her chapel room would accommodate 
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THE OLD MISSION CHURCH, LOS ANGELES, IN THE COURT MEXICAN AND 
JAPANESE CHILDREN MEET AND PLAY TOGETHER. 


If there were no visiting Padre to officiate, the Senor Don or Senora 
Dona would lead the rancho in morning and evening devotions. 

Rancho and hacienda-house routine began when the first sunlight 
struck the Casa windows, when the Senora Dona, already up and 
dresstd would be calling—‘Up, up, muchachas, muchachos, up!” 
and forthwith began the sunrise hymn, the rancho devotional of 
praise and thanksgiving, sung by all the family, old and young. 

And as the patio, corral, and fields were flooded with sunlight, 
came the Major Domo conducting the house domestics through el 
Entrada del Corral, joined by field hands, vaqueros, shearers, all 
singing full-throated, on their way to the Chapel for early Mass, the 
first act of every new day. Afterwards, breakfast, and then all went 
to their daily tasks—singing, but now it was love song or dance. 
The missionary Padres originated the sunrise hymn-singing for the 
Indians, in the Missions and in the rancherias. It effectively dislodged 
and replaced their aboriginal song and dance. 

There was no trouble whatever about community singing, Span- 
ish-Californians attained State-wide singing. This custom continued 
in California long after the Indians and Spanish-Colonials were 
isolated from the possibility of such rancho devotions. 
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During something less than one hundred years, Spanish-Colonial 
California experienced much of the magical power and charm of the 
Seraphie soul of St. Francis of Assisi. For his principle of conduct 
was his vow and his consecration of poverty, and  practicalizing 
of his Faith for all the people all the time, actually reaching their 
suffering, poverty, and ignorance with its treasure. The conquest 
of California by conversion is unique in the history of conquests 
for it was the thirst for souls of the seraphic Franciscan pioneers 
and not by massacres, and enslavement of Indians in their thirst for 
gold by conquistadores, mad with the obcession of finding the gold- 
packed domains of El Dorado, the gilded one. 

And this unquenchable thirst for souls sprang forth from St. 
Francis’ renunciation of pagan riches. Ruskin in his Mornings in 
Florence, discussing Giotto's famous picture of St. Francis, says: 
"That is the meaning of St. Francis' renouncing his inheritance; 
and it is the beginning of Giotto's gospel of Works. Unless this 
hardest of deeds be done first—this inheritance of mammon and the 
world cast away—all other deeds are useless. You cannot serve, 
cannot obey, God and mammon * * * You go to church because the 
world goes. You keep Sunday because your neighbor does. You dress 
ridiculously because your neighbor asks it. You must renounce your 
neighbor, in his riches and pride, and remember him in his distress. 
This is St. Francis’ ‘disobedience’.” (To his merchant father.) 

After thirteen hundred years, the request of the Christ of the 
rich man’s son, “Give up all thou hast and follow me," was obeyed 
by a rich man’s son, St. Francis of Assisi. And in his utter 
simplicity in his love for nature, and in his supreme effort in getting 
away from conventionalities and back to nature, all unconsciously, 
he created the impulse and development of modern drama, together 
with modern poetic, literary, and esthetic ideas, and which eventually 
became the distinctive characteristics of California as a State. 
Today, reminders of his spiritual achievements for us may be read 
in the names of our two leading metropolises of the west—San Fran- 
cisco, his very own name; and Nuestra Senora Reina de Los Angeles 
de Portiuncula. This name of our City was the name of his Chapel 
Portiuncula (Little Portion”) set up inside of the basilica of St. 
Mary of the Angeles in Assisi, where he experienced one of his most 
precious revelations. 

For in 1769 when Junipero Serra, the seraphic Franciscan 
pioneer, accompanied by the military governor, Portola, arrived at the 
Indian village where Los Angeles is today, and proceeding, crossed 
a river where Buena Vista bridge is now located, they named the 
river, Nuestra Senora Reina de Los Angeles de Portiuncula, in mem- 
ory of St. Francis’ experiences. So it was that name of our City 
was written across the waters of the river long before the royal 
charter pueblo was established there. 


And continuing on its way, this exploring processional tra- 
versed the scene, where later, Spanish-Colonial Californians, accord- 
ing to political self-determination, accepted Cahuenga Capitulations, 
allying themselves with America’s destiny. Thus, in January, 1847, 
Spanish-Colonial California, officially ceased. And thereby America 
acquired new citizens whose word was as good as their bond and who 
saluted Americans worthy successors of the Spanish Dons—‘‘Viva 
usted seguro, Senores! Ip 


Y duerme usted seguro, Senores! 

And so passed the days of the years of California Spanish- 
Colonial Mission, Casa and hut, nestling in the valleys and among 
the purple hills, of which Replica Casa Adobe is perpetual monument. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE AS APPLIED TO CONSTRUCTION 


By M. URMY SEARES 


HE building of Los Angeles is a fasci- 

nating thing to watch no matter from 
what point of view we make our observa- 
tions. From the beginning of the old Span- 
ish Plaza to the building of the Los Angeles 
Biltmore Hotel, on Pershing Square, is one 
hundred years; and yet the city itself as a 
modern entity is not that old. Ios Angeles 
is, in fact, just about reaching its maturity 
in the fruition of all the tourist activities 
which have occupied its citizens during the 
first half century of its existence. With the 
building of this new hotel begins a new 
epoch. Great financial, manufacturing, and 
building organizations, such as exist in all 
the other large cities of America, are being 
developed by the terrific task of caring for 
the overwhelming population which has 
poured into Los Angeles almost as suddenly 
as a crowd collects on the street. Public 
service corporations, striving to keep up 
with this rapid growth in population, have 
been stressed to the limit in extending their 
services so as to meet these extraordinary 
thousands. Many a fine organizer has died 
at his post as truly as did our men in France 
during the last strenuous years. These are 
not the voices calling out over the Rocky 
Mountains for more people to come out 
simply because the weather is fine. Their 
work is too absorbing; but it is their work 
which is making Los Angeles find itself as 
the up-to-date metropolis of California’s 
Solid South. 

So active has been the advertising, so fast 
have the people been brought west by the 
daily railway specials, so easy has it been 
made to stay and be comfortable both in 
winter and in summer, that now the brains 
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ALL OUR HISTORY AND ROMANTIC INTEREST CENTERS HERE AND THE 
ROUND POINT SHOULD BE PRESERVED AND INCORPORATED IN NEW PLANS. 
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of the entire state must be concentrated on the 
problems of supplying the Southland with 
water and power, with ample transportation 
and housing facilities. Out of the confusion 
due to rapid growth, there now arises a plan, 
backed largely by older and native Califor- 
nians, to take hold of Los Angeles’ problems 
and to organize the whole metropolitan dis- 
trict according to modern methods with the 
assistance of local and eastern experts, trained 
and experienced in their professions in less 
confusing times. The whole of Los Angeles 
County is now being planned for future 
growth as one municipality from the desert 
and mountains to the crescent coast; and this 
is being done by the men best trained in trans- 
portation, subdivision, parks, boulevards, 
zoning, flood control, and municipal law. 

The erection of the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles, involving all the latest of improve- 
ments and conveniences which go to make up 
the modern hostelry, is a case in point. Lead- 
ing bankers and business men of Los Angeles, 
deciding that the city—no longer a mere tour- 
ist town—needed a large, downtown hotel, 
financed the proposition and selected as lessee, 
Mr. Mc. E. Bowman of the New York and 
other Biltmore Hotels. Mr. Bowman has ap- 
pointed Mr. James Woods as managing di- 
rector and Mr. Charles Baad as manager. 

The architects for the new hotel are Schultze 
and Weaver of New York, who have designed 
all of Mr. Bowman's hotels as well as many 
others. The general contractors are the Sco- 
field Engineering & Construction Company of 
Los Angeles. 

Ninety-four per cent of the material and : | | 
labor entering into this structure are supplied The ceiling of the ballroom foyer, Biltmore Hotel, now under construction. Schultze 
locally. As the building approaches comple- 
tion, the wonder of work as set forth in Pen- 
nell’s canal series of etchings is manifested іп 
the building of this big hotel to house and 
entertain thousands of the city’s inhabitants where the floors are laid and the plasterers at work on the ceilings before the roof is 
and guests. The great corridor, reaching from 
north to south across the building on the main 
floor, will inevitably assume a place in the civic 
and social life of the city similar to that held 
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The Wonder of Work is exemplified in the construction of this great frame work 
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poured. Scofield Engineering and Construction Company, General Contractors, L. A. 


by hotel corridors in eastern cities 
and will serve to crystalize the city’s 
present amorphous life. Looking at 
the gigantic framework, rapidly ге- 
ceiving its enclosing walls of pressed 
brick, terra cotta, and limestone, one 
who sits on a bench іп Pershing 
Square on a warm sunny day in Jan- 
uary receives the unmistakable im- 
pression that Los Angeles has ar- 
rived. The building, pictured on our 
cover in Bonestell’s fine drawing of 
the main entrance on Olive Street, 
fills nearly the entire block between 
Fifth and Sixth streets. Not only 
does it face Pershing Square, but 
dominates it from the west. No other 
building on this rapidly erystalizing 
pleasure park has so majestic a height 
combined with so handsome a facade. 
One wishes for a street cafe such as 
Paris offers, where luncheon may be 
eaten al fresco with the buiding in full 
view across the Square. For in this 
Biltmore Hotel the architects have 
given Los Angeles a very fine piece 
of architecture, far and away more 
entertaining as “frozen music” than 
is the jazz that greets our ears. 
Inside, one after another, the work 
of the various crafts is carried out in 
accordance with the schedule of the 
general contractor. To watch the 
work is to see Los Angeles in the 
building; to realize its future assured. 


The Main Lobby 
Biltmore Hotel 

Los Anyeles, California 
Schultze and Weaver 
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PLEASURES AND PURSUITS IN THE SAN GABRIEL VALLEY 


OOPING the loop in search of a home- 

site is the real name of this article on 
the San Gabriel Valley; but the editor ob- 
jected to the use of such a frivolous title in 
front of the center spread of SOUTHLAND 
OPINION, so we will take a loop around those 
august editorial pages and tell about the 
luxury of living among orchards and vege- 
table gardens, chicken farms and berry 
acres in the department devoted to Cali- 
fornia Homes and Gardens on a back page. 
Meanwhile the Tournament of Roses, the 
San Gabriel Valley’s chief pageant, is still 
a nine days wonder to those homeseekers 
who have come to California this year and 
have seen the pageant in all its beauty for 
their first time. For over thirty years the 
people of Pasadena have followed the exam- 
ple set by its founders, Charles Frederick 
Holder and Dr. Rowland, leaders in the 
sporty Valley Hunt Club, and have cele- 
brated the California climate in a sponta- 
neous gathering of roses and chrysanthe- 
mums, tournament sweet peas and Santa 
Monica carnations, to decorate in the most 
artistic manner conceivable by experts and 
experienced “float builders" the hundreds of 
chariots and pony carriages, public and pri- 
vate automobiles and trucks used during 
all these years in the procession which has 
never failed to appear on New Year’s day. 
Into this beautiful festival is condensed the 
gratitude felt by the gringo who has come 
during the last three decades from the bliz- 
zard-swept country beyond the Rockies to 
the sunny winters of the California Coast. 
Originated in this purely impulsive spirit 
by men of such fine literary and artistic 
feeling as the writer of The Channel Islands 
and other scientific and sport books, the 
Tournament has never degenerated into a 
purely commercial show, but can read its 
title clear to a name on America’s honor 
roll of folk festivals, expressive of a real 
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THE DROP CURTAIN OF THE DESERT WHICH LIES BEHIND IT. THE SIERRA MADRE RANGE IS THE 


WHICH TAKES PLACE EVERY NEW YEAR'S DAY IN PASADENA. THIS YEAR THE NEW STADIUM SEE 
DAY WAS USED FOR THE FIRST TIME AS A PART OF THE NEW YEAR'S DAY ENTERTAINMENT. 
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sentiment lying deep in the heart of every 
adopted Californian. Native Californians 
take the climate for granted, having been 
born to two seasons, green winters and 
golden summers, and sports clothes the year 
round. But the climate is still a wonder 
to newcomers, 

The Tournament of Roses, then is Pasa- 
dena's contribution to an appropriate ex- 
pression of sunny winter days crowned with 
flowers. When other towns have followed 
suit and arranged a real festival there will 
be no need for the hot air publicity now 
become obnoxious to lovers of the state. 

АП Southern California comes to Pasa- 
dena on New Year's day and that day has 
become traditionally set aside for the Tour- 
nament of Roses and the Western football 
game. Flowers are planted which will bloom 
at holiday time and roses come from far and 
near to adorn the procession. 

The background for this fete is the Sierra 
Madre range of mountains and the tree- 
lined avenues of Pasadena. The new stad- 
ium, financed by the Tournament Associa- 
tion, wil care for the more athletic side of 
the activities and perfection of detail will 
come with the years, as the modern arts of 
drama, musie and painting develop in the 
community and are made manifest in the 
fete. 

This year the Art Students' League was 
represented by a prize-taking entry and 
while the towns and city organizations 
which have had long experience present 
exquisite flower-covered examples of pag- 
eantry, yet the introduction of marching 
boys and dancing girls, the costuming of 
historie tableaux and the singing of the 
populace must in tme be introduced to give 
variety. 

Pasadena and Altadena, its mesa district, 
are the great villa tracts above the lower 

(Continued on Page 22 


BACKGROUND FOR THE TOURNAMENT OF ROSES 
N IN UNCOMPLETED STATE ON THANKSGIVING 
AME WAS BETWEEN 
GAME WHICH BROUGHT THOUSANDS TO THE 


PENN STATE AND THE 
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Art in the Metropolis 


EW YORK seems to have waked up on the subject of 
N Art. Joseph Pennell in his opening address at the 
Anderson Galleries startled the city by his arraignment of 
business men for being “so shortsighted that they could not 
see the financial value of making it possible for artists to 
exhibit their work with little or no expense to themselves 
and through exhibitions bringing in people who would 
spend money.” 

Los Angeles may well heed this hint from the older me- 
tropolis. Thousands of our dollars are spent getting up 
mediocre shows which appeal to mediocre pocket books; 
and while our show committees bring thousands of people 
to our streets they do not bring the people who spend 
money—rather do they drive such people, even our own 
residents, to New York and Europe for real art. Here are 
the artists of Los Angeles pleading for a place in which to 
exhibit their beautiful work down town; here are lovely 
paintings and exquisite sculptures begging the business 
men of Los Angeles to use them for attraction in a proper 
and accessible show room properly situated for customers. 
Los Angeles has no bigger feature than the art of its crafts- 
men, painters and modellers in clay, and it has only to give 
the artists a place in which to show these things and the 
world will come to our art center. 

Mr. Pennell in his address last month in New York proved 
that the recognition of art pays. “And while that is the 
lowest reason” for recognizing it, it is the one that makes 
a great city invest in a building to show the world its art. 

“Paris is not an industrial city, and it has lived on its fine 
arts for 150 years. It has put up one of the finest galleries 
in the world, where exhibitions are continually going on, 
and it pays so well that, for their exhibitions, the artists 
pay the Government only a franc a year. France knows 
what it is doing. Art brings the wealthiest people in the 
world to France, and they not only pay to enter the galleries 
and buy pietures, but spend hundreds of thousands of francs 
in the country. 

London gave to the Royal Academy land in the center 
of Picadilly fifty years ago, on which the Museum erected 
a building. Venice, a city which has gone to pieces, can 
afford an art exhibition gallery. They tried to build Venice 
up as a railroad center and as a naval port, but nothing 
came of it, and finally a fool artist said, “why not try art 
with which we were so successful in the middle ages," and 
now they have an international exhibition every other year. 

We should have an international exhibition of art here 
every Summer. There are more people here then than at 
any other time. It should be a matter for the country, the 
State and the city to consider. It is a short-sighted policy 
that will not consider it. Chicago is the only city that 
recognizes this need, and people pass by New York to go 
to Chieago. The Chicago Art Institute is in the heart of 
the city, and it is visited by many more people in proportion 
to the population than visit the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. The Brooklyn Museum shows the work 
of modern artists, but you don't find anything of that kind 
at the Metropolitan." 


The Art Students E 


CTIVITIES at the Pasadena School of Art have taken 
recently, excellent form in an Art Students' League 
run by the artists themselves for their own benefit and 
advancement in art. This is the only way by which an art 
center can be formed in any community. Apprecation of art 
is acquired by hard study or by intelligent travel and the 
buying of mediocre art does not show intelligence nor does 
it aid civie development. 

At the Stickney Studios classes are being formed as they 
are demanded. Students from New York's League have 
asked Tolles Chamberlain to criticie. Mr. Alson Clarke has 
general direction of the painting classes and has given gen- 
erously of his time to the project. Miss Mary Allen, secre- 
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tary of the league and to whom all communications should 
be addressed, is at the Stickney Memorial Art Building 
regularly to enter students and see that the model is paid. 
Miss Allen, well known for her excellent miniature painting 
in New York and California, has also a class on Saturdays. 
All visiting artists are invited to use the Stickney Studios 
both outdoor and interior, which are well lighted for both 
day and night work. 

American and foreign artists who wish to work in Cali- 
fornia are being invited to Pasadena by the League and 
an effort si now on foot to see tha tthey are supplied with 
properly situated studios. 

Richard Miller, lately quoted in a private letter from 
Paris, still turns with appreciative eyes toward Pasadena 
and says it will be an ideal place for American painters to 
congregate when the city awakens to the necessity of more 
painter’s homes and studios on the edge of our beautiful 
arroyo. Mr. Alson Clarke, Mr. De Wolf and Mr. Butler 
already have their own studios there, but transient painters 
must be given good quarters if they are expected to return 
or remain. This is the best beginning for an art center— 
the only one that will succeed in California. 


Monthly Summary of Pacific Southwest Conditions 


XCERPTS from the report of the Pacific-Southwest 

Banks give a general idea of the products now raised 
in the San Gabriel Valley featured in this issue of California 
Southland: 

“Agriculturally the vear just closed has been generally 
satisfactory, in spite of rather severe handicaps due to car 
shortage and decreasing prices for some products. With 
most crops out of the hands of the producers the total 
monetary return during the past year has been better than 
іп any year іп the history of the Pacific-Southwest; de- 
creases in the price of raisins, for example, having been 
offset by increases in the price of beans, field crops, cotton, 
etc. 

Although there are still some shipments of valencias 
being made from Southern California, the 1922 valencia 
crop is practically off the market and the navel crop is 
moving in increasing quantities. Shipments are exceeding 
earlier expectations, there having been 1120 carloads of 
oranges shipped from south of the Techachapi and 3368 
carloads from the central San Joaquin Valley, between 
November first and December twentieth, as compared with 
984 and 3670 carloads respectively during the same period 
a year ago. About 60 per cvent of the total Tulare County 
navel shipments reached jobbers in time for the Christmas 
market, with f. o. b. prices averaging 50 cents per box less 
than last year. 

Increasing competition with foreign lemons is evident, 
as indicated by the fact that arrivals of foreign shipments 
at the port of New York, between November first and the 
middle of December, totaled approximately 300 carloads as 
compared with 55 carloads during the same period in 1921. 
Continuing unsatisfactory prices. because of foreign com- 
petition, is causing some growers to replace their lemon 
acreage with oranges. 

The grape situation has remained practically stationary 
during the month, with indications pointing to the loss of 
from 20 to 30 per cent of the total green grape crop because 
of inability to move the fruit. A movement has been started 
to secure a permit from the Internal Revenue Department 
to salvage this crop through the different wineries. It is 
reported that approximately 600 cars of fruit have been 
converted into grape juice in this manner and sold at prices 
ranging from $10 to $12 for ten gallon kegs. 

The California walnut season is practically closed, with 
the crop out of the hands of producers at satisfactory prices. 
Foreign nuts are being imported in large quantities with 
many Manchurian nuts entering the port of San Francisco. 

The superior quality of the California product is such, 
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however, to prevent serious competition from these foreign 
nuts. 

The new contract being offered by the sugar refineries 
is stimulating interest in sugar beet production and present 
indications point toward an unusually large acreage in 1923. 
Considerable bean acreage has been purchased by sugar beet 
men and it is expected that this land will be planted to sugar 
beets during the coming years. 

After several years of depression the bean market appears 
to be returning to a basis satisfactory to producers. Prices 
for the 1922 crop have been strong, reports indicating that 
to a certain extent prices have been maintained." 

E. H. TUCKER 


Director of Research, The First National Bank of Los Angeles and the Pacific- 


Southwest Trust & Savings Bank. 


Told on the Trolley 


ONVERSATION heard on the trolley car is often bore- 

some, but to one who sits in his office for many hours 

a day the ride to Monrovia is just long enough for a pleasant 

chat with a congenial listener. Sometimes, therefore the 

eommuter unloads a dissertation worth listening to, and 
seldom seen in print. 

Today the talk was of the rain and of our measures 
taken for flood control. *How seldom we prepare for the 
peak," remarked the engineer. Yet all agreed that the rail- 
roads, knowing the land as few others, have been foremost 
in preparation and are following up their lessons as well 
as can be expected. Will those elected to use the “dear 
public's" money do as well? “Perfectly good men," said 
a heavy voice behind me, “they remind me of what someone 
said of Taft when he was president: ‘Perfectly good presi- 
dent surrounded by a group of men who know exactly what 
they want." 

The laugh passed and serious talk of the necessity of 
taking adequate care of the flood waters, which come down 
so suddenly from our wall of mountains, drifted to the work 
now being done in bridge building. Our problems are seri- 
ous ones, but the best brains of the South are now concen- 
trating upon them and we shall be prepared “for the peak" 
if it will only wait for another year or two. 


The Use of Public Funds 


N a democracy where all citizens are free to express opin- 
] ion whether they be experts in a subject or not, it is 
well that we become acquainted with the methods under 
which those elected to carry on the work of public officials 
must operate. The building of public schools, for instance, 
is so vital a matter that neglect of proper methods may 
result in eriminal disregard of life and health of children. 

There are four ways by which the architect's plans for a 
building may be carried out and the edifice erected: the day 
labor method, the percentage method, the segregated con- 
tract method, the general contract method. The first 
method eliminates expert supervision, the second is safe 
onlv when all men are honest, the third and fourth differ 
in the main in that one places the professional responsi- 
bility for sub-letting certain contracts on the architect as 
representative of the client, the other places that responsi- 
bility on the general contractor as an additional middle-man 
between the architect and the experts who bid on the lines 
of work which the general contractor is not able to carry 
out himself with his own men. 

A discussion on this subject brought on by a pamphlet 
issued by the Associated General Contractors of America, 
was productive of a long contribution read before the South- 
ern California Chapter, A. I. A. at its October meeting by 
J. E. Allison of the firm of Allison and Allison, well known 
for the beautiful publie and semi-public buildings they have 
placed in California. The part of this paper applicable to 
publie buildings follows: 

The principal reason that we advocate the segre- 
gated method for public buildings is that the laws of 
the State require that all contracts for public work he 
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let in pursuance of a legal advertisement to the lowest 
“responsible” bidder, which means that we must give 
out our plans and specifications to any contractor who 
may apply for them regardless of his reputation or 
responsibility. Then the lawyers define the word “ге- 
sponsible” in this connection to mean anyone who can 
furnish a surety bond. Now if the low bidder does not 
have the financial backing to enable him to secure a 
surety bond, it is a simple matter for him to apply to 
some planing mill or lumber company who will cheer- 
fully indemnify him in exchange for his business, thus 
enabling him to come through with a surety bond in 
compliance with the law, and here is where the archi- 
tect’s trouble begins. 


If such a general contractor has bid too low and 
should fail financially before the contract is completed, 
as has often happened, the bonding company usually 
refuses to finish the job, advising the architect to finish 
it as best he can, and then the various sub-contractors 
are required to employ attorneys and enter suit against 
the bonding company for their claims. 


The last such contractor who failed on one of our 
school buildings as a result of the conditions above 
mentioned had not paid his sub-contractors and the 
School Board was obliged to employ others to finish the 
work and the sub-contractors who failed to enter suit 
against the bonding company within the limit of time 
specified by the law, lost every dollar they had in the 
work. 

This has never happened to our knowledge under the 
segrated method, as everyone employed has a contract 
direct with the owners and receives his money 
promptly according to contract, and the chances for 
such a one making a mistake in his estimate is con- 
siderably less than with the general contractor, because 
he usually not only knows how to figure his part of the 
work but to actually execute it without loss to himself. 


We all admit, of course, that there are many first- 
class and responsible general contractors and if we 
could always be sure of such on our public buildings the 
chances for the difficulties above mentioned would be 
negligible but I am speaking now of what very often 
happens on public work and a few experiences with the 
so-called “fly-by-night” contractor is, to say the least, 
very discouraging and is a strong temptation to the 
architect to seek some other method that will tend to 
reduce to a minimum the possibility of their re-occur- 
rence. 


A War Worker’s Dream 


NE day, making an appeal for some foreign relief fund, 

I was met too often with refusal in this form: “We 
should do things for our own people. We have no business 
to help the foreigners." Usually this was from those not 
conspicuous in any work for the home necessities. That 
night I dreamed of going to a meeting of the Belgian Relief 
Committee. The ladies all wore a white band around the 
head, and, seating themselves about a long table, made a 
sort of cabalistic sign by putting a hand behind the left ear 
in a listening attitude. I said to them, “I can understand 
the white badge across the forehead. It is clearly a symbol 
of the pure nobility of your purpose. But why did you put 
the hand behind the left ear?” The Chairman, Mrs. Rod- 
man, answered, “God gives us two ears. While He gives 
us the right one to listen to the appeals of the needy in our 
own country, He also gives the left one to hear the cries of 
distress from other lands." 

I awoke, repeating from Matthew XXIII—23, “These 
ought ye to have done and not to leave the other undone,” 
and thought of the refusals of the day before. 

Mns. WILLIAM H. ANDERSON. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB FUNCTIONS 


THE HOTELS AS HOST AT HOLIDAY TIME- By ELLEN LEECH 


Twenty or twenty-five years ago when Hotel Green, of Pasadena, 
was the property of Colonel Green and the winter home of himself and 
family, all the Christmas entertainments and parties were planned as 
for a home and the guests were included in the same manner. In those 
days the Green opened early in November, a number of guests always 
planned te соте for Thanksgiving, and by the time the Christmas 
holidays drew near there were several hundred families in the house. 
The “Green Parlor,’ as the large parlor with the big open fireplace 
was known, was used for the tree and there the guests assisted in 
popping corn, and stringing the lovely white blossoms thus opened by 
the heat, combining them with the red berries brought in from the hills, 
and getting more pleasure from these preparations than would have 
been possible in having a tree provided with the decorations all intact. 
One of Colonel Green’s friends was always the Santa Claus and there 
was a charming апа inti- 
mate sentiment with each 
gift from the heavily laden 
tree. The tables were loaded 
with bowls of fruit, Ме 
rosy flush of red apples and 
the glint of golden oranges 
vied with the leaping flames 
in reviving memories of 
other Christmas tides in the 
older breasts while the chil- 
dren played games and 
danced. On Christmas Eve 
the children were allowed 
to hang their stockings 
from the big mantle board 
and they were told the same 
stories of the tinkling bells 
of the reindeer as they 
would have listened to if 
they had stayed amid the 
snows of the East for their 
holidays. 

It is hardly possible to 
sit around a Christmas tree, 
either in the glow of the 
firelight or under softly 
shaded candles and ex- 
change remembrances with 
your neighbor or repeat half 
forgotten tales dear to child- 
hood days and not feel bet- 
ter acquainted with those 
sharing the memories 
whether it be in a home or 
in a hotel. Therefore there 
is both precedent and rea- 
son in the continuation of 
this custom in the large re- 
sort hotels of California, it 
begins the winter season 
aright and forges a tie not 
easily overlooked. 

Los Angeles could hardly 
claim to have a “resort” 
hotel until the Ambassador 
was built but now every 
mode and manner of enter- 
tainment is provided, 
whether the guest be of the 
perennial or night bloom- 
ing variety. This year an 
old fashioned Christmas was 
planned for the house 
guests, and others fortu- C 
nate to be invited by Mrs. 
Charles Jeffras. The well 
known Cocoanut Grove was 
used but there was no vestige of the tropics remaining, the beautifully 
decorated tree dominated the room, while the Christmas colors, red 
and green, flickered and wavered, danced and spun, in every con- 
ceivable form. Part of the time the tree was partially obscured by the 
progress of a snow storm, which was produced, and removed, by 
cleverly manipulated lights. The guests awaited the bestowal of the 
gifts with marked impatience, added to by the fact that each was 
accompanied by a verse, especially written for the recipient. 

Games of all kinds found favor, many including the invasion of all 
portions of the hotel, through the lobbies, the dining rooms, into the 
kitchens and out again, back to the beginning point, the foot of the 
wonderful tree. And at the end of the evening was the additional 
delight of finding there were to be prizes given by number, and the 
turning of the wheel of fortune to decide the lucky holder. 

The entertainments in the hotels at Christmas time can always be 
of a more intimate and homelike character because there are not so 
many guests until after the first of the year, when the affairs become 
more pretentious and formal. 

The IIotel Maryland has for a long time provided a Christmas tree 
and each year some novel and beautiful celebration. 

This year, as we were vouchsafed so balmy and delightful a yule 
tide, the tree of the Hotel Maryland was placed in the garden, and 


. Elmore Grove 
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MRS. CHARLES JEFFRAS, OF THE HOTEL AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES 


there grew and blossomed, and sparkled in the sun by day and the 
moonbeams by night through all the blessed week. 


The day is always opened with the singing of carols in the corridors 
and through the hotel by the choir from АП Saints, and surely there 
is no more wonderful way to be awakened than by the strains of a 
Christmas carol. Even though on most mornings you may loathe the 
thought of facing the new day, can think of nothing to compensate 
for leaving the dreams of the night, somehow the distant floating 
strains inspire courage and bring the hope that there may be some- 
thing to look forward to in the living of the day, although you may 
have exhausted the delights of either giving or receiving. ` 

The Raymond Поѓе! has made a practice for many years of opening 
between Christmas and New Years, so while there are a few guests 
in the house, perhaps, at Christmas, the formal opening is never held 
until after the twenty-fifth. 
For this reason a Christ- 
mas tree is not provided but 
the opening dinner is al- 
ways made a particularly 
pleasant one, old friends are 
meeting again after a sum- 
mer spent in different por- 
tions of the world, and plans 
are made for the New Years 
day entertainment. The 
Raymond always enters a 
float in the Tournament of 
Roses and all the guests are 
interested to know what de- 
sign will be followed and to 
cheer their entry on to хіс- 
tory. One of the teams 
entered for the football 
game of the New Years day 
entertainment is entertained 
at the Raymond and the 
other at the Maryland, and 
their arrival marks the be- 
ginning of activity around 
the house on the hill top. 
The Raymond grounds al- 
ways reminds one of Christ- 
mas festivities anyway,— 
all the twinkling lights, 
winking, blinking, and beck- 
oning, with a more than 
"come hither look" about 
them, and the gust of light 
from the elevator entrance, 
comes out like the bright 
glow from an open fire, any 
child would be forgiven for 
running in there to find a 
place to hang up a greedy 
stocking. 

The Hotel del Coronado 
has for a long time been 
known as a veritable giver 
of *house parties" at Christ- 
mas time, it seems such a 
logical place to take guests 
when you want to have a 
genuine good time, with a 
homey atmosphere. No 
family thinks of going down 
alone but always includes 
several friends in the ar- 
rangements. It is always 
possible to interject your 
own personality into the 
hotel life there, because of 
the construction of the 
hotel and the desire of the management to surround each individual 
party with its mode of entertainment. The hotel offers so many 
unexpected nooks and corners that it is never difficult to convince the 
children that Santa Claus is lurking just around one of the turrets or 
towers and it is much easier to convinee the grown-ups of his proximity 
at Coronado than elsewhere. Then one can be always sure of so many 
modes of entertainment, bridge, dancing, riding, yachting, tennis, 
golf and polo,—and as the polo tournament always opens soon after 
the first of the year, there is every reason for going early and staying 


E 


/ 


- late. 


The West has a reputation for hospitality to be lived up to but 
whether or not this has anything to do with the manner in which the 
hotels are conducted is a question. Most of the resort hotels of this 
section being under the management of Eastern trained kotel men, but 
whatever the fount of the hospitality, the fact remains that the hotels 
are first and foremost the hosts to the visitors who come to this Coast 
whether they are drawn primarily by the vaunted delights of the cli- 
mate, or the mountains or the sea, or because they may play golf every 
day throughout the year,—and that is not a point to be overlooked by 
any visitor of either sex because if both members of the family do not 
play one does, and the weather, the golf courses, and their proximity 
to the hotels are of vital interest. 


Left:— 


Mrs. John de Fonteney Mel, 
wife of Cabt. John Mel 

of Pasadena, formerly 
Margaret Gaffey of 

San Pedro. 


Right:— 

Mrs. Ernest Crawford May, 
of Pasadena. Mrs, May is 
а good golfer, a tennis player 
of note, and was a convert 
to aquaplaning when at 
Coronado this summer. 


Maryland Studio 


CALIFORNIA SOUTHLAND 


Lou Govaae Бакош 


Center :— 


Mrs. John Earle Jardine, Jr., 
nee Earle, a recent 
Pasadena bride. 
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RECENT BOOKS— REVIEWS 


By E. TAYLOR HOUGHTON 


THIS new novel by Ellen Glasgow is teeming 
with ideas, one big central one and several 
interesting minor ones shooting off from it. 
] Here and there the theme has been treated 
inadequately, but the ideas remain unobscured. We are impressed 
with the book in spite of ourselves. It is the story of a Governor of 
\ irginia, a man of the people, a one-time member of the circus, who 
was big enough, sincere and courageous enough to stand, in his sym- 
pathies, between labor and capital. In his genuine effort to ‘“vitalize 
tradition and discipline progress’ there was only one thing which could 
happen to a man of his integrity in his partiuclar position—and this 
happens to him in the novel. 


L 


On- Мет in 
1 1 Gla 


His Time, 
74/9 


Page Е Со.) 


Bill. the Bachelor, IT 1S neither the plot nor the characters which 
by Denis Mackail : 
Г Со.) make this novel such fun, but the way the 


author says things in general, the queer little 
twists he gives his phrases and especially his 
clever detached views of this life of ours. He 
has an amusing aloofness from his book which seems to have given 
him an added enjoyment in the writing of it. Bill the Bachelor is 
really something of a detective story and makes very diverting light 
reading. 


Price 82,02 


Senescence or 

The Last Half of Life, 
by C. Stanley Hall 
(D. .Ippleton & Со.) 


SENESCENCE is no preachment or wild cat 
panacea for old age, but merely a straight- 
forward sane presenting of facts. G. Stanley 
Hall, the well-known psychologist who until 
recently has been president of Clark Univer- 
sity has written this impressive and peculiarly interesting account of 
old age as a sister volume to his famous Adolescence. In it he helps 
us think out all the problems which we know will confront us in 
later life if they have not already done so. He develops his own 
idea of death and old age and emphasizes what he considers the 
all-important responsibilities that the old and the near-old have in 
the community. For all those who are not like ostriches in regard to 
age and death, this book written in a fascinating intimate way by 
a student of human nature offers a rare treat. It helps us take 
stock of ourselves which is an excellent and stimulating thing to 
do at any time of life. Perhaps the best way to give an idea of the 
book is to quote from the author's foreword: “I have tried to present 
the subjects of Old Age and Death from as many viewpoints as 
possible in order to show how the ignorant and the learned, the child, 
the adult and the old, savage and civilized man, pagan and Christian, 
the ancient and the modern world, the representatives of various 
sciences and different individuals have viewed these problems, letting 
each class, so far as possible speak for itself." SENESCENCE is a book 
to which we shall turn with increasing frequency as the years slip by. 


From A BENCH IN OUR SQUARE is made up of 
good short stories written about odd and in- 
teresting characters who have drifted from 
time to time into a strange little sidetracked 
square “walled in" by New York slums. Each 
story has its own universal appeal. Kindly humor lights up the 
whole book and makes it refreshing. 


From a Bench in Our Square, 
bv Samuel Hopkins Adams 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
Price $2.00 


IN TELLING the adventures of a dishonest 
greedy millionaire of the Orient, Hilaire Belloc 
intended, evidently to write a satire of the un- 
scrupulousness of business methods the world 
over. He makes ingenious use of Oriental proverbs, stringing together 
many unrelated incidents. The irony, quaint settings and sayings 
which at first we find most entertaining finally pall because of their 
sameness. 
Н. С. Welles 


The Secret Places of the Heart 
b Stanley Hall 


by G 


(The Macmillan Company) be 


The Mercy of Шай, 
by Hilaire Belloc 


t 


(D. .ppleton & 


Co.) 


THOSE inclined to puzzle about the relations of 
men and women in these modern times will 
started thinking strenuously by H. G. 

Welles’ new novel. We are apt to agree with 
him sometimes, more often to disagree violently. Though his book 
makes us think, it fails to make us feel as any real novel should. 
However, as it has no plot it can scarcely be called a novel in the 
true sense. Welles has tossed forth all his pet theories—with pros 
and eons—apparently conceived while he was doing research work 
for his History of the World, in order that his characters may play 
battledore and shuttlecock with them. He theorizes his way through 
The Secret Places of the Heart. 


IN the November issue of The California 
Southland an excellent new publication of the 
Macmillan Company was reviewed. Through an error the author’s 
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Sculptured Terra Cotta 


Italian Terra Cotta Co. 
W. H. Robison 
1149 MISSION ROAD 


Opposite County Hospital 
Phone Lincoln 1057 Los Angeles 


Clark Vase No. 35 


name was misspelled. This book, The Principles of Interior 
Decoration, was written by Bernard C. Jakway, a professor in the 
University of California. 


J. GA. Robinson Co. 


SEVENTH AND GRAND 


Whatever is new and interesting in travel, biography, fiction— 
literature in general—is procurable in the Book Section. First Floor 
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KODAK AND ART SHOP 
522 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Opposite Pershing Square 


We produce Tile for Fireplaces, Fountains, Pave- 
ments, Garden Pots---anything that is appropriately 
made from clay. F S z m сі 
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CALIFORNIA 
HOMES AND 
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The publication of the sketch to be sub- 
mitted in the Architectural Club's Small House 
Competition is postponed until February. The 
delay is unavoidable, due to the extra work 
entailed in preparing the Exhibition of the 
work of the Southern California Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, during 
the month of January in the Art Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles. 

In the place of the proposed sketch is an 
unusually good example of a brick house, with 
the plan, and a detail of the living room, by 


Arthur Kelly, Architect, Los Angeles, Califor- CRCHITECT. 


ARCHITECT, 


Sun kissed 
Ocean washed | 
Mountain girded 
Island guarded 


SANTA BARBARA 


If you like California 
you will love Santa Barbara 


JOHN D. BURNHAM, Realtor 
1012 State Street Phone 69 
NE 


жишш, Z2 ` ў You'll Never | 
"А Tire of a Pool 
of Water 
Lilies. It will 
hold your in- 
terest f rom 
April to De- 
cember. 


Let us tell you how simple it is to have a water-garden. Our catalogue 
free from Dept. A on request. Better still, visit us and see for yourself. 


ALLEN’S WATER GARDENS 
Childs Ave. and Rowena St. 


1 Block South of Los Feliz Blvd. near Griffith Park, Los Angeles. Cal. 
The Only Aquatic Nursery on the Pacific Coast 
Mail Address, R. F. D. 5, Box 407 


LIVING ROOM. 
From Calijornia Homes by California Architects 
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Pruning the Roses 

T is probably a correct statement to say 

that roses are grown more in the American 
garden than any other flower or shrub. Par- 
ticularly might this be true of California and 
the Pacific Coast in general, although the dis- 
tance of a very few miles in geographic loca- 
tion may spell the success or failure of a given 
variety in our Southland. Soil, exposure, hu- 
midity, fog and many other elements vary so 
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ECAUSE Home has a more far-reaching in- 
B fluence than any other human institution, 

the creation of a real home is worthy of 
the finest thought and effort of which anyone is 
capable. 


For forty-two years Barker Bros. have been co- 
operating with the home makers of Southern 
California in achieving their "better homes" ideals. 


PARE dy, 


E.STAHBHLI.SHMHED-IBBGO 


Broadway 
716-738 


Los Angeles 
California 


Complete Furnishers of Successful Homes 


SWIMMING POOL AND LAWNS OF THE CLARKE 
NIA. AN EXAMPLE OF WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH LONG AXIAL DEVELOPMENT ON A VERY NAR- 


ROW LOT. 


markedly within exceedingly short distances 
that the best rule for the rose grower to fol- 
low, in choosing his varieties, is that of experi- 
mentation of either himself or his neighbors. 

Because of our generally favorable climate, 
however, rose-culture and garden methods gen- 
erally are quite haphazard, being followed 
along the lines of least resistance. Pruning 
of roses is rarely indulged in for gardens that 
do not boast a professional gardener; while 
correet pruning of roses is an unheard of con- 
dition to the average amateur. Still, it is true 
that proper pruning will do as much or more 
than any other one thing to control size and 
beauty of blooms. 

In the first place, roses should have seasons 
of rest, at which time it is proper to prune. 
The rest periods should be created once or 
twice a year by witholding of water, although 
the winter is the normal season for dormancy, 
particularly during a cold season. Roses that 
are relatively dormant may be pruned now. 

The pruning of hybrid perpetuals is influ- 
enced by the type of bloom desired. For large 
masses of flowers, leave four of five canes 
three feet high, and cut out all of the old, 
weak wood. This will give a large number of 
flowers, effective on the bush but small and 
with weak foot-stalks, unsuitable for cutting. 
After the bloom is entirely over, the long 
stalks should be shortened back to stimulate 
new wood for the next season of bloom. 

For cutting roses of the hybrid perpetuals, 
one should retain all strong, healthy canes 
and cut them back to six or eight inches, al- 
Ways just above a bud. This will force larger 
flowers, with stronger stems. The number of 
canes retained will increase each year with the 
age of the bush. Pruned in this way the flow- 
ering stalks should not require stakes. 

Dwarf-growing tea roses do not endure so 
severe pruning as do the hybrid perpetuals. 
All good, strong canes should be retained, un- 
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THE RAINY SEASON. ALONG PERSHING SQUARE 
OPPOSITE THE NEW BILTMORE, LOS ANGELES, 
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THOMPSON PLACE IN SANTA BARBARA, CALIFOR. 


R. T. STEVENS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, SANTA BARBARA. 


less too close a head is thus formed. Shorten 
the shoots one-third of their length, and prune 
the longest ones sparingly after each season 
of bloom. 

Fertilize the flower garden heavily, this 
month, spading rotted manure deeply into the 
ground. Sow seed, in flats, of acroclinium, 
antirrhinum, calendula, calliopsis, candytuft, 
centaurea, celosia, candytuft, centaurea, cel- 
osia, chrysanthemum, cosmos, gaillardia, lark- 
spur. Sow in the open ground seed ot alys- 
sum, clarkia, collinsia, cosmos, eschscholtzia, 
linum, lupinus, mignonette, nemophila, poppies, 
sweet peas. Transplant carnations, petunias, 
pansies, shasta daisies and stocks. Continue 
to plant all Dutch bulbs, iris, Lilium auratum, 
L. speciosum, L. humboldtii, calla lilies, gladi- 
olus, amaryllis, lily-of-the-valley, spiraea and 
dielytra. 

Ralph D. Cornell, Landscape Architect. 


THE COMMON EARING 


By CYRIL F. CARPENTER F. E. S. 


OR many people the common earwig will 

have no “endearing charms,” but perhaps 
a slight knowledge of its life-history may en- 
able them to regard it with more equanimity 
than formerly. 

It is, of course, an unfounded superstition 
that these insects creep into the ear, and pierce 
through to the brain, causing death. The ear- 
wig, on the contrary, shows a distinct aver- 
sion to “animal matter” in living form, and 
unless starving will not evince cannibalistic 
tendencies toward its own kith and kin, as its 
chief articles of sustenance are composed of 
vegetable matter, with the occasional delicacy 
of a dead fly or moth a la mode. 

This insect is known to all by its round, red- 
dish colored head, long antennae and, more 
especially, by the forceps at the end of its 
abdomen, which are shaped like two crescents 
joined together at the upper extremities and 
open at the lower. These forceps are used to 
assist the inseet in folding up its delicate 
wings, but seldom as a means of offense and 
defense, though they can, on occasion, adminis- 
ter a sharp pinch. 

The female earwig lays her eggs under 
stones, in crevices in wood, or under the bark 
of trees. Іп appearance these eggs are oval, 
of a yellow color and very minute. Unlike 
many insects the mother earwig has the credit 
of possessing strong maternal instinets, and if 
the eggs are displaced will carefully gather 
them together again. Such care, however, is 
impossible to the many female insects who die 
naturally almost immediately after laying 
their eggs. 

The earwig’s eggs soon hatch, not into larvae 
or into caterpillars, but into what are known 
as nymphs, though these are without wings or 
elytra. That is to say, they have the form of 
the adult insect at this stage, though they are, 
of course, much smaller in size. As the 
nymphs grow older they pass through several 
Immediately after shedding 
their skin each time they remain soft and 
white, but gradually become darker in hue, 
and harder in texture, the longer they are ex- 
posed. After the fourth or fifth moult the out- 
line of the wings may be observed marked on 
the thorax. When the last moulting stage is 
passed the insects are adults, and have a pair 
of elytra, or hard wing covers, under which 
to protect their more delicate wings. These 
wings are about seven times the size of the 
elytra, so it may be imagined that the insects 
need to exercise considerable ingenuity in fold- 
ing these extremely fragile wings carefully 
back to their resting place. 

The earwig is very voracious and feeds 
chiefly upon vegetable matter, doting upon the 
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corollas of such flowers as dahlias and nastur- 
tiums, spoiling the symmetry of the petals. It 
is also partial and destructive to ripe fruit. 

The ichneumon fly is parasitic upon the ear- 
wig's body. 1n course of time this egg hatches 
into a larva which lives on the vital tissues. 
It is, however, a debatable point to what ex- 
tent the ichneumon fly keeps earwigs in check. 

Earwigs dislike light and have a penchant 
for dark, gloomy and damp places. Gardeners 
may easily make suitable dark traps and 
fasten them during the evening about the at- 
tacked plants, and in the morning take round 
a bucketful of boiling water with which to 
kill the captives. The earwigs drop to the 
ground at the lightest touch, so that it is ad- 
visable when dislodging them to have the 
bucket directly beneath the trap. 
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HANDICRAFT 


HAMMERED OR WROUGHT ІКОМ-ӛ) GEORGIA NIEMAN, Designer 


NYONE at all familiar with the crafts 

will be able to go about hammered or 
wrought iron with more or less intuition, those 
inexperienced will require study, perseverance. 
The methods used are very simple, unless one 
goes into the more intricate and elaborate 
work where brazing and welding are neces- 
sary—although in a small way these may be 
accomplished over a kitchen range or gas 
flame. 

Many small ornamental and useful objects 
may be made in one’s own home, such as— 
candle sticks, trays of various sorts and sizes, 
and fire sets; in the latter a heavier metal 
will be required than that which is mentioned 
below. 

In the present day home, the use of wrought 
iron is most attractive aid very much sought 
after; the early Spanish being of a more 
simple and almost crude workmanship, but, 
even in the crudeness, the artistic ability ob- 
viously presents itself. 

Spanish metal work has many branches; 
and is, historically, too prolific for one small 
article. But its excellence makes it worthy of 
serious study. 

For the construction of an early Spanish 
candelabra 14 inches in height, with an arm 
spread of 10 inches (that is from center of 
one candle cup to center of other) one 
requires: 

1. Nine inch piece of quarter-inch iron for 
main body. 


2. 28-inch length of 1/16 inch by %-inch . 


cut in four equal lengths for base, 7 inches 
each, and a 16-inch length of same for cross 
arm. 

3. Light weight iron, brass or copper, 7 


inches by 8 inches from which are made two 
circles 4 inches in diameter for piates, and two 
rectangles 3 inches by 4 inches for candle 
cups; file and sandpaper edges. 


Fig. I. The main body may be twisted in 
center for break by heating to almost red heat 
—put in vice and with wrench twist around 
twice, see that the rod keeps perfectly straight, 
and that both ends are square before cooling 
metal. 

Fig. П. Now each of the four 77-inch 
lengths are bent over an anvil and hammered 
into a curve, somewhat straight at one end 
and more rounding at the other to allow for 
the spread and proper support. 

Fig. ПІ. The arm length is shaped by the 
same method, but with both curves being 
equal. Three holes are stamped through for 
construction, one in center and one at 1% 
inchecs from each end, using 14-inch stamp. 

Fig. IV. Cutting the 4-inch circles with 
rather an uneven edge lends character—these 
hammered and rounded slightly upward to 
form a sort of dish—stamp hole in center with 
%-іпеһ stamp. 

Fig. V. Hammer the 312-іпсһ edge of rec- 
tangle for candle cup, making an uneven, 
slightly flaring top (A), cut sections from 


(B), hammer 
(C), then 


354 inch in depth, 
into cylinder and rivet or solder 
bend lower points together to complete cup 


lower edge 


(D). If leaves are used, they are shaped over 
anvil or block into form—light sheet iron 
may be formed in the same way, avoiding 
soldering or riveting, only necessitating a 14- 
inch hole in bottom. 

Fig. VI. The clamp to secure base to main 
body—light wire may be used for this—also 
decorative scrolls. 

Fig. VII. Scrolls welded together. 

The four sections of the base are fitted to 
the main body, soldered, then clamped. The 
cups and saucers are riveted to the arms leav- 
ing the rivet heads on lower sides of arm, then 
place arm оп top of main body in which а %- 
inch hole has been drilled—a little solder used 
at this joining is quite necessary—a larger 
bolt or knob may be used here as a termination. 

A simple and quick finish, if a dull black is 
desired, is Flat Black, which is applied with a 
soft brush, a glass may be attained by wip- 
ing surface (after paint is dry) with boiled 
oil. Some people prefer an antique finish 
which is gained by using white or light gray 
paint—burying the article for some weeks in 
which the paint chips off in places and gives 


a very effective rusty appearance. Chemicals 
are used mostly in finishing, but rather a 
long process. 

If copper or brass is used, the surface should 
be thoroughly cleaned (vinegar and salt solu- 
tion is very good), heated, then lacquered with 


. camel hair brush, heated again to attain 


smooth even surface. 

Sometimes one prefers the natural colors 
in copper, by just dipping in sulphuric acid, 
rinsing, lacquering, and time and age or a 
little heat will do the rest. 

Supplies 

Tin snips, cutting pliers, round nosed pliers, 
flat nosed pliers, steel punches—various sizes, 
reamer, riveting hammer, bench hammer— 
about %-pounds, bench anvil and anvil stake, 
rivets, bolts, sandpaper, soldering iron, solder- 
ing fluid, solder, lacquer, flat black paint, oil 
paints in Venetian Red, Cobalt or French Blue, 
Gamboye or Yellow Ochre, Terre Verte 
(Green) and Gold. Turpentine or Cial Oil 
for thinning colors, solid bench or table, wood 
blocks for moulds can be cut into shape, or 
lumps or hard pitch. 

The colors are used sometimes on leaves or 
iron to give them the desired effect of Poly- 
chrome. 


FRENCH and ITALIAN ARTS and CRAFTS | 


Imported by 
MISS HOLLINGSWORTH BEACH 


| Evening Bags, Old Silver, etc. 
| Embroidered Linens 
630 E. Colorado Street 


Antiques 
Potteries | 
Pasadena, Calif. 


i 
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An Ideal School for Young Women 
Cumnock School 


COLLEGE WORK IN THE FOLLOWING 
COURSES: 
Vocal Interpretation of Literature 
Literary Appreciation Story Telling 


Public Speaking Journalism 


Dramatics Short-Story 
Voice and Diction Dancing 
French Psychology 


Art and Art Appreciation 
An accredited High School and Junior School 
under same management Л 
HELEN A. BROOKS, Director | 
200 S. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 
54720—Wilshire 79 


Miss Priscilla Gadsdsen 


TEACHER OF DANCING 
Hotel Maryland — Hotel Vista Del Arroyo 


Tel. Е, O. 4060 Pasadena, California 


| The 


Gearharts 


ETCHINGS AND 
BLOCK PRINTS 


By Local and Foreign Printmakers 


Near California St. 


611 South Fair Oaks Ave. | 


PASADENA 
Phone Colorado 4449 | 
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San Gabriel Valley. This residence dis- 


trict of paved streets, tree-lined and parked, 4 , 
extends from the heights of Altadena Golf 
Club down to San Gabriel Mission, to other 


towns along the foothills and to the city 
of I ngeles itself on the west and south. 
ig the loops on trolley or boulevard- 
i I touring car, one goes out from the 
metropolis on many potent trips to find just 
he right spot for the home of one's dreams. 
Chambers of Commerce, those centers of 
citizenship and enterprise, are bureaus of 
information to guide the homeseeker not 
only to a house, but to a farm, not only t^ 
the particular kind of house one wants, but 
to the particular business or line of horti- 
culture one has chosen to play with for his 
sojourn in California. Everything is here 
to play with from a whole town which needs 
remodeling in conformity with our tradi- 
tions of California architecture to the 
tiniest chicken ranch or violet farm. 

At La Verne the situation of the town 
itself invites the lover of a perfect view 
and outlook on life as well. Remarkable 
are its school advantages. 

At San Gabriel great doings thrill the 
heart of the lover of this Spanish-conquered 
land. The building of the new Mission 
Play house in the style and material of the 
old Mission of San Antonio, the most beau- 
tiful of them all, is in itself a fine feat. But 
San Gabriel is not satisfied with that. She 
is remodeling the whole business center of 


THE SAN GABRIEL VALLEY LOOKING TOWARD OUR DOMINANT MOUNTAIN, MOUNT SAN ANTONIO. 


the modern town to fit in with this ambi- ром А PAINTING BY BENJAMIN C. BROWN, КН... BORN IN 
tious scheme. Like Santa Barbara, the THE OLD SOUTH AND TRAINED IN ST. LOUIS AN? PARIS AND HAS PAINTED THE NEW SOUTH OF 
town will build around an old Spanish plaza. CALIFORNIA WITH SYMPATHY AND FINESSE. 


At El Monte, end of the Santa 

. Fe Trail and the heart of the 

valley, diversifiel farming is 

developing rapidly and the ideal 

' — life is worked out in a live town. 

! Baldwin Park offers oppor- 

| tunities as a growing center of 
combination farming. 

In the eastern end of the San 
Gabriel Valley the Puente hills 
give variety and give Puente its 
own Valley, full of fruit, garden 
products and avocados. 

Pomona, larger than the other 
valley towns, has developed un- 
usual and distinctive character- 
istics as a model home town sur- 
rounded by orchards and is well 
worth careful investigation by 
town-house seekers this year. 

Looping back along the foot- 
hill boulevard we stop for luneh 
at the inn in Claremont, that 
lovely college town. 

Motoring on we climb the foot- 
hill boulevard to glide through 
villages that beckon us. We 
must stop at Glendora, loveliest 
example of a foothill town, with 
little streets running off into 
the hills and an enterprising 


yo ж. t А 
duae dy du па VEL? 


THE NEW CITY HALL FOR SAN GABRIEL NOW BEING ERECTED AS TIIE FIRST UNIT OF A BEAUTIFUL civic business center, leaving nothing 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE RESTORATION OF THE MISSION BUILDINGS AROUND THE CHURCH AND THE BUILDING to be desired by the seeker after | 

OF A NEW PLAY HOUSE COPIED AFTER THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF ALL CALIFORNIA MISSIONS, SAN ANTONIO DE LORS ARE i | 
PADUA NEAR PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA. California home life. 


„dll along 
the 
b ulevard 
are-little 
towns. 

А street in 
Glendora, 
most charming 
ot all on the 
foothill 
boulevard 


El Monte is 
the center of the 
carden о! 


Los Ineele 


A book of photographs, sketches, and plans of represent- 
ative California homes designed by your leading archi- 
tects. Price $1.00. Title—''California Homes." 
Address: Ellen Leech 
| 544 So. El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


COMBINATION FARMING, WALNUTS AND CHICKENS REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE CENTER OF THE GARDEN OF SAN GABRIEL VALLEY, BALDWIN PARK. 
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UN CASTILLO DE ESPANA 


By FRANCES MATILDA PURDY 


LMOST everyone is familiar with the sight of the Mission Inn, at 

Riverside, California, from the vewpoint of a well known and 
Justly celebrated hostelry. So familiar, in fact, have we become with 
it, that a rather commonplace attitude has blinded many of us to the 
possibilities of a visit to this charming place from the angle presented 
towards any other natural attraction of Southern California. 

For it is “natural” attraction, at the present time, whatever may 
have been the appearance of this building in the begnning, and the 
cunning methods in construction and landscape gardening to obtain 
an effect of great age, have been so well supplemented during the 
many years that have passed sinee then by nature, that it has in truth 
become, under the genuinely accumulated marks of time and almost 
tropical luxuriance of shrubbery and tree growth in which it is nearly 
hidden, an old Spanish castle of the Mission type. 

This impression is not only experienced at first sight of its uneven 


LADY WASHINGTON BEANS IN A SUNKIST ORANGE GROVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE FERTILE SAN GABRIEL VALLEY AND THE PUENTE VALLEY, 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


“Dominating the San Gabriel *Ualley at Its Western Edge is 
the “Raymond Hotel, Foremost cAmong the Tourist Hostelries 


| а и) 
RAYMOND 


Opens 
December 28, 1922 


PASADENA 
Southern California 


WALTER RAYMOND, 
Proprietor 


€—— - : IN THE GARDEN OF THE MISSION INN, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA. 


red brick paved patios, whose weather stained beams above seem to 
sag heavily with age, but the very atmosphere, once inside its arched 
gates conduces to dreamy reflection, in which the abhorrent thought 
of modern rush, and bustle, produces that lazy “manana’ feeling, 
suggestive of aeons of time ahead. A brooding, restful quiet pervades 
its arched portals and lazily swinging seats, while the occasionally 
gutteral murmur of brilliantly hued macaws, and musical splash of 
falling water transports one to a world remote from clanging ears and 
honking motors just outside this cloistered retreat. 

Everywhere the eye is charmed by apparently convincing evidence 
that this “Castle”? has long been the luxurious home of some hospitable 
Spanish family; and this effect is never spoiled by the harsh intrusion 
of everyday facts, such as noisy bell boys, and intrusive attendants, 
a courteous Management permitting to the casual visitor who sends 
in his саға the same unhampered freedom in every corner of build- 
ing or grounds as to any registered guest. Once the guest of the 


This Beautiful Home 


in Altadena, 1550 feet above sea level, above the 
winter fogs, where killing frosts are very rare, | 
where the stars are undimmed by city lights, li 
where the view on clear days extends from 100 
miles East to 105 miles West, and many miles of 

the shore-line of the Pacific are clearly visible, 
where country life has all city conveniences witii- 

out the crowds and noises, is for sale at a reason- 

able figure by the owner. 


PAUL F. JOHNSON 


560 East Colorado Street Pasadena, California | 


А PERGOLA EXTENDS ACROSS THE ENTIRE SOUTH FACADE OF THE 
MISSION INN AT RIVERSIDE. ARTHUR BENTON, ARCHITECT, 
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Badell, 


BROADWAY COR. SIXTH 
LOS ANGELES 


FFERS a distinguished 

collection of gowns for 

Milady which express the air 

of dainty refinement as well 
as correct style. 


Master of the Inn, one may follow the dictates of his faney, wandering 
at will from catacomb to turret, in perfect happiness, disturbed by no 
apprehension as to being out of place in such an environment. 

The catacombs alone are worth a trip to the “Castle,” endlessly 
twisting and turning ahead, narrow and low-ceiled, one leading into 
another, apparently far down into the very depths of underground 
beneath the building; but in reality only a few feet below the level of 
the floor above, winding around the Chapel, and dark recesses, mys- 
terious and enchanting to the imagination, 

Admiration for the genius who conceived and executed the whole 
scheme of these underground passages continually fills the wanderer. 
With truly Spanish ingenuity, they baffle the determination to seek 
their outlet. Here, a step or two up discloses interminable vistas; 
now down, into a “cul de sac," wherein is set a lighted altar, hundreds 
of years old perhaps, ornamented with doll-like images of the saints; 
then back around a corner, where, far ahead at the end of a dimin- 
ishing perspective, in the dusky light is distinguished a man in armor 
and casque, standing posed, immovable, inspiring a hesitatingly doubt- 
ful apprehension of some uneasy wraith wandering in these ghostly 
underground regions. But, upon drawing near, the knight is seen to 
be part of a group of very real looking wax figures, standing about 
the small aleove behind a railing in lifelike attitudes and correctly 
ornamental dress of that period. An interpretation of the meaning 
shown in their arrested pose, displayed on the well illuminated tablet 
at one side, is given as an historic Catholic ceremony, and indeed close 
study of the waxen features reveals a startling likeness to old for- 
gotten drawings. With thoughtful attention, a long seat has been 
placed opposite that they may be studied in comfort and at leisure. 

These catacombs are indirectly and duskily, but adequately lighted, 
frequent ventilator openings also being utilized most artistically to 
illuminate with carefully regulated, bluish daylight rays, some 
statuette, or picture, with all the startling effect of a spotlight, against 
the unearthly dimness. 

Each step reveals some new object for study, inviting the inspec- 
tion of small cells containing Indian treasures of basket work, and 
Navajo blanket-hung walls, whole corridors being lined with Indian 
pottery. Another has an interesting collection of firearms and 
“espadas,” the blades and daggers silver and gold inlaid; scabbards 
of ancient design—multitudes of sharp pointed, deadly looking objects 
impossible to describe; old saddles and harness—a perfect storehouse 
of old Spanish mementoes. 

We pass through an old gate of twisted sticks, held together in 
primitive fashion used by the Indians, with hardened yucca thongs, 
and wander into a narrow, brick-lined corridor, whose rough surface 
is constructed in a series of unusual, and architecturally perfect 
overhead arches, meeting in a dome, and whose sides, at intervals con- 
taining niches, are lined with jewel-like pictures, suggestive of some 
ancient mission’s walls. And, following this suggestion, splendidly 
executed sepia photographs of immense size, illustrating every Mission 
in California, as well as events of prominence connected with each, are 
contained within many of these corrdors, illuminated in such an ex- 
pert manner as to mystify the bewildered and delighted enthusiast. 

The strains from the pealing organ, apparently far above, follow, 
echoing down below, and it is with absolute amazement, so perfect has 
been the acoustic effect of dark remoteness in regions underground, 
that one steps directly froin catacomb to chapel. 

And a most wonderful Chapel it is, with its high backed, carven 
chairs and benches from Spain; its velvets and tapestries; its stained 
glass, and heavy rugs. No detail has been left to sigh for that will 
help to transplant the modern, haste-loving American to another en- 
chanting world. Its great organ, “played by a master hand,” carries 
with it that subtle suggestion of a religious atmosphere, inseparable 
from any Mission, conducive to reverie, in its subdued and restrained 
restfulness. 

Just as in old Spain, too, every room in the house opens upon an 
iron railed baleony overlooking and entirely encircling the patio, so 
also this castle has its arily wrought balconies with drooping green- 
ery; its cages of singing birds; its gaudily colored macaws and 

arrots. 

4 And по surprise whatever is felt when, upon one of these graceful 
balconies are seen, apparently enjoying their home to the utmost, two 
Spanish caballeros, lounging іп the velvet and silk of their country’s 
costume, guitarras and mandolins in hand, conversing animatedly 
with the beautiful senorita beside them, a black lace mantilla draped 
over her high combed tresses, in which a red rose is coquettishly set 
with Carmenesque effect; while, not far away, their Indian maid, 
dressed in yellow buckskin, with beaded band across her straight 
brows, fingers her harp for their entertainment. К 

Languidly, she seats herself, and the harpist ripples the air with 
delicate melody, to be in turn succeeded by a fandango, fingered 
rapidly upon mandoline and guitarra by the senores, echoes of the 
quickening music falling back from the awninged canopies lazily 
flapping above to veil the hot rays of el sol. 

Inspecting these balconies more closely gives one an even greater 
thrill, their green twined arches forming a satisfying prspective in 
every direction, old marble garden seats and sundials offering a 
loitering place that invites a waste of all too limited time. An ancient, 


iron-railed staircase, has been bodily transplanted from some old 


Spanish building to ornament the wall of this castle, its genuine age 
apparent by the chipped-off carvings from old wooden beams, and 
broken bronze bolts. | 

Bronze, indeed, is a metal more prominently in evidence, just here, 
than any other part of this dream castle, as, slightly above, and to 
one side of the patio, is “The Roof Of The Bells’—hundreds of bells, 
ranging from tiny bell-lets to heavy cracked monsters that must have 
sent their tones of joy or sorrow afar, when Padre Serra trudged 
after his slow going beast over the dusty сатіпов. А round little 
tower, built on this roof, is hung with bells of all sizes and shapes, 
while set upon every possible space, and around the edge of the roof, 
are large bells of all descriptions. One cannot help feeling what a 
“Tintinnabulation of the bells, bells, bells," there would be, should 
some spirit hand start them all going at once! 


CALIFORNIA SOUTHLAND 


When California plays the hostess, she decorates her home with fruit, 


as well as flowers and Autumn foliage. 
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A RANCH HOME ІМ THE SAN GABRIEL VALLEY ІМ WHICH THE EFFECTIVE DECORATIONS FOR 
THANKSGIVING DAY WERE MADE UP ENTIRELY OF FOLIAGE AND FRUIT. 


“AMY MAY” BATIK BANDANAS 


Of all the styles that have stirred the imagi- 
nation and that have enriched a costume, there 
have been none so challenging as the Batik 
bandanas. 

These colorful squares of silk are used for 


THE BATIK BANDANA IS WORN ON THE HEAD 
WITH SPORTS COSTUME. 


every costume, but they are particularly effec- 
tive for sports wear. In the mountains they 
are worn about the head, gypsy fashion, about 
the shoulders, or fastened to the belt. 

For the afternoon or evening wear, the ban- 
dana, if small, is caught through a ring, the 
end of a necklace or if larger, is worn at the 
waist. 

In the “Amy May” Studio, 527 California 
Terrace, Pasadena, California, there are dis- 
played many lovely batik costumes, blouses, 
negligees, draperies, and lamp-shades, but at 
the present moment, concentrated attention is 
being bestowed upon the bandanas that have 
taken the West as well as the East, by storm. 


OR LOOSELY TIED AROUND THE NECK TO GIVE 
COLOR. 
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Out on the Veranda in November persim- 
mons added their rich color to 


the Thanksgiving feast. 


By MARGARET CRAIG 


pP 


IN THE PASADENA STUDIO. 


Photographs by Margaret Craig 
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THE MONEY MARKET шыны, 
Blythe, Witter & Co. 
W ITH the coming of the new year the investor who is looking for 
the trend of interest rates for the next twelve months would 
appear to find the best material for his or her deductions in the 
combined banking, industrial, and agricultural situations of the last 
nine months. 

Since March, 1922, at which time borrowing was at its minimum, 
the total loans and investments of meniber banks in principal cities 
where the effects of industrial activity are felt most have increased 
but $1,250,000,000 or a trifle over eight per cent, according to the 
December Review of the Federal Reserve Agent at New York, This 
very small inroad into credits for the purpose of industrialism is its 
own indieation of what may be expected during the coming twelve 
months by way of borrowing for industrial purposes. This becomes 
particularly notable when it is remembered that since October of 
1920 commercial loans in member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem have dropped nearly thirty per cent, while in turn the total of 
investment by the member banks including acceptances and United 
States Government securities has moved up less than ten per cent. 
In the same period of time gold in the Reserve Banks has increased 
fifty-two per cent and in almost the same ratio as the known gold 
stock of the country. 

What the situation is in the industrial field is best represented by 
the fact that the outstanding commercial paper of the twenty-seven 
principal dealers in the United States has dropped from $1,350,000,- 
000 as of February, 1920, to $750,000,000 in November, 1922. А 
continuance of the renewed industrial activity that marked the last 
ninety days in the manufacturing centers east of the Mississippi 
River as well as the re-financing operations on a long term basis 
being undertaken by’ corporations seeking the benefits of tax relief 
through stock dividends and other methods, should make a demand 
on the splendid supply of credit available in our banks that will 
change the situation from what it has been during the last two years. 
Added to this, the efforts of the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
once and for all to present to the investment bankers of the country 
as well as to the shippers a national railroad situation that can 
properly command money for both maintenance and extension that 
have been in most cases too long delayed, will produce an added de- 
mand upon the country's capital that should be reflected in the in- 
terest rate before the year is through. 

Abundant crops the past year drew prices that permitted of little 
increase in the capital funds of the country as is represented by 
the still weakened condition of banking institutions in the middle 
western districts. llowever, another crop of similar proportions— 
and it is important to note that out of the last crop sufficient was 
saved by the farmers to assure them of current credit for seeding 
and harvesting through the coming twelve months—in all likelihood 
will bring a better price with resultant buying against renewed in- 
dustrial production. 

Everything would indicate a period of renewed prosperity through- 
out the country since the largest possible store of investment funds 
in the banks is by no means superior to the demand to be made upon 
them by merely a renewal of our normal horrowing in view of the 
fact that in the particular field of railroading upwards of five years 
of extension work and in many cases from two to five years of simple 
maintenance work require financing. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
1 mJ 
| PRIVATE ESTATE 
Requires the most thorough study of the 
many conditions involved, BE SURE 
you secure competent service. 
Clarence Т. Dan 
| ! Э 
| LANDSCAPE ENGINEER CONTRACTOR 
| PASADENA | 
| | 
› | 
UTE = Mx cc 
PHONES, 822803 RO business at $10.00 
TU per month 


823-824 LOEW'S STATE BUILDING 


BROADWAY AT SEVENTH LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Financial Pirates! 


Шегі 
ЕЕ 


Ву promises of fabulous 
profits they persuade you to 
| płace money in highly specu- 
lative ventures. In most cases 
you lose, they win. 


You will have more money 
in the end if you select a 
SAFE investment for your 
savings, although the percen- 
tage of profit is smaller. 


Such a place of safe invest- 
ment 1s a Savings Account in 
a Pasadena Bank. 


o 


PASADENA C LEARN С 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Harmonizing Profit 


With Safety | 


Large profits and strong security do not travel together. | 


It is usually true that to make big gains one must take 
big risks; and, conversely, to insure safety of principal 
one must be content with a moderate return on the in- 
vestment. 


However, it is frequently possible for one who keeps in 


close touch with financial matters to increase his income 
materially without in any way jeopardizing his principal. 


To assist investors in harmonizing profit with safety, and 
| obtaining the most attractive returns consistent with 
strong security, is one of the important functions of our 


organization. 


| Send for new booklet “Facts Important to Investors” 


Drake Riley G Thomas 


Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
311 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles—Telephone Pico 787 


Santa Barbara San Francisco Pasadena 
1014 State Street 603 Cal. Commercial Union Bldg. 16 So. Raymond Ave. 
Telephone 494 315 Montgomery St. Fair Oaks 26 | 
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CATERERS AND CONFECTIONERS 
prepare the most delectable cool, crisp salads апа the 
daintiest, yet altogether the most satisfying of sandwiches. Of 
course, there are the frozen dainties together with the wonder- 
| | ful French pastries for which the Elite has long been famous. 


| THE BLUE LANTERN 
TEA ROOM 


Afternoon Tea 
Dinner 
Distinctive Service 
Dinners and Luncheons Delivered 
and Special Orders Taken 
198 No. Los Robles, Pasadena, Cal., 
Phone Fair Oaks 1832 


Luncheon 


| REAL CALIFORNIA CANDIED FIGS 
| A Delicious Confection 


Those who prefer hot dinner dishes such as steaks, chops, 
chicken, roast turkey or duck and other meats or fish are served 
daily a la carte from 11:30 a. m. to 11:30 p. m. The Catering 
Department is prepared to serve at your home for all occa- 
sions on short notice any number of people. 

41 box of chocolates and Bon Bons 

or other candies of our own make 
| can not fail to give satisfaction. 


629 to 641 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 
63+ E. COLORADO ST., PASADENA | 


1 1Ь. Box, Parcel Post Paid....$ 
4 lb. Box, Parcel Post Paid....$ 


Samples Upon Request 


EL MOLINO CANNING CO. 
2651 Nina St., Pasadena, Cal. Col. 756 | 


PASADENA LEATHER GOODS CO. 


Suit Cases, Purses, Bags 


|| Puttees for Men, Women and Children | 
Insured and Guaranteed Trunks = — 
| 742 Е. Colorado St., | 

|| Fair Oaks 354 Pasadena | 


I - "Pasadena Corset Shop 
WINDOW SHADE Mns. Н. В. Forp 
SHOP CORSETIERE 


Makers of Exclusive И p 

,. WINDOW SHADES Corsets and Accessories 

The Best in Materials and 
Workmanship 


12 Holly Street. Fair Oaks 48 


Lingerie, Negligeés, Robes, Silk and Wool Hosiery, 
Sports Hose 


308 East Colorado Street 


| Fair Oaks 3388 Pasadena, Calif. 
| Opposite the New First National Bank 


THE RADIO STORE 


S° quickly do we become accustomed to the applications of research 
2 in science, that what was last year a marvel for the feature page 
now takes its place in the advertising columns of the papers. A word 
about the new store for devotees of radio is not therefore out of place 
in these columns. Improvements are constantly being made in radio 
sets for the home and broken or worn out parts must be replaced. 
Apparatus for enabling more than one person to listen in at a time 
is now receiving expert attention and various devices are used. All 
these up-to-date sets and attachments are to be found here at home 
in Pasadena. Mr. Paul F. Johnson, who has spared no pains to 
complete his remarkable stock, has shown that no one need send away 
for anything in this line that is now on the market or at the command 
of local shops and investigators. 
——— 2” If, as has been predicted, there will be 20,000,000 receiving sets in 
| А operation іп 1927, then Pasadena тау be expected to Бе the first to 
Pasadena Music House put in the wires with the house when it is built. 
Established 1892 


THE PEACOCK 


Delicious Food—Daintily Served 
Luncheon—Afternoon Tea 


Dinner 
Dinner Every Night $1.00 
Chicken Dinner Tuesdays and 
Thursdays $1.50 


SPECIAL DINNERS 


30 Garfield Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


Fair Oaks 179 


Pianos, Victrolas, Records — == = = 


The Most Complete- 
ly Equipped Radio 


87 East Colorado St., Calif. 


Pasadena, 


Store in the South- | 
|| west. 
PAUL FRANKLIN 
HERBERT F. BROWN JOHNSON 
Stationery, Books RADIO SALES & SERVICE 


Storr No. 1 
560 E. Colorado St.. 
F О. 3231 
Store No. 2 
S20 WW. Tro St.) Dos 
Tel. 824-627 
Storr No. 3 
Colorado St.. Pasadena 


And Picture Framing 
Pasadena 


190 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 


Fair Oaks 66 Angeles 


306 E 


HOWARD MOTOR CO. : | = — 
267 W. Colorado St. | | 


Phone, Colorado 5118 | 


С. S. Brokaw, Res. Mgr. Col. 397 


H. O. CLARKE 
GENERAL BUILDING CONTRACTOR 


MARGARET CRAIG 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Taken in Your Own 
Home | 


610 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles. | 
Telephone 56254 j 829 Earlham Street 


Photographs 


Pasadena, California 


Books ... Toys 


Gulck Stationery Co. 


173 E. COLO. ST., Pasadena 
Fair Oaks 39 


Picture Framing, Arti:t's Supplies 


THE F 
Eleanor Miller Schoo! 


Expression and Music 
PASADENA 


Send for Catalogue 
Phone Е.О. 3970 251 Oakland Ave. 


QUALITY SERVICE 


THE ЕРЕШЕ 


DRY CLEANERS AND DYERS 


Plant: 797 So. Fair Oaks Ave. 
Colo. 1349 Pasadena, Cal. 


Pasadena Gas Appliance Co. 


р Our Expert Estimators 
Can Solve Your Heating Problem 


Exclusively a Gas Appliance Store 


We Carry 
| THE CLARK JEWEL GAS RANGE 
| 90} East Colorado St. Pasadena, Calif. 


Fair Oaks 93 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? 


American Laundry Co. 


Fair Oaks 514 
501 South Raymond Ave. 


Permutit Soft Water Saves 
Clothes 


TROY LAUNDRY 


In Business for Twenty Years 


Pasadena, Cal. Phone С. 146 
Alhambra 243.) 


LAUNDERERS 


DRY CLEANERS 


Royal Laundry Co. 
461 So Raymond Colo. 67 


Pasadena, Calif. 


Gee Batik 


ЕС 
(—a gown or negligee reflecting your 
own individuality.) 


527 Calitornia Terrace 
Phone Colo. 3655 | 


J. R. BRAGDON & CO. | 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Rentals and Bargains | 


15 So. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 


Claremont 


California 


Seat of 


POMONA 
COLLEGE 


which is charmingly 
featured in this issue 


Write the Chamber of 
Commerce of Clare- 
mont for further infor- 


mation. 


The place you have 


been looking for 


Glendora, 
California 


“The Pride of the 
Foothills” 


The beauty spot of the 
San Gabriel Valley in 
the heart of California's 


best Citrus district. 


eAltadena 


The pretty suburb in the 
foothills of Pasadena—where 
no cramped condition exists 

where lots are large, views 
are attractive, and the climate 
more even than in the lower 
lands—the fogs are fewer— 
the sun shines oftener. 

We invite to this section 
the home-seeker wishing these 
advantages in a suburb, not a 
city. 

Mountain water is plentiful 
and pleasant. 

All city conveniences are 
available. 

Consult us for information 
and property values in 


ALTADENA 


The Hogan Company 
Phone F. O. 849 


Altadena Office: 
Lake and Mariposa Streets 


POMONA, CALIFORNIA 


The Place WF here You'd Like to Live 
P OM.ONA has an estimated population of 16,500. The eleva- 


tion is 861 feet. Four strong banks and two bui!ding and 

loan associations have assets of $12,000,000. 
Library with 50,000 volumes. The city is the trade center for 
a population of over 40,000. The products within a ten-mile 
radius total annually about $35,000,000. Fine parks with picnic 
accommodations for over a thousand at one sitting, fine plunge 
and playground and a large and well-equipped public automobile 
camping ground. For further information address 


POMONA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


A Са: negie 


DO TOU КЕСЕ 
A Small Community with City Advantages 
Twenty Minutes from Los Angeles? 


EL MONTE 


End of the Santa Fe Trail 
The most fertile district in the most productive county in the 
United States. School, Churches, and Real Neighbors. Products: 


Tons of walnuts, celery, cauliflowez, etc., sugar beets, potatoes, 
milk. The ideal home site. 


EL MONTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


California 


THE SAN GABRIEL VALLEY 


BALDWIN PARK 


One hundred per cent increase in popula- | 


tion in the last three years 


Wonderful social conditions combined with farm- 
ing and orchard industries. 


Excellent schools, clubs and church facilities. 


Grow Up With San Gabriel 


НЕ Ideal Home City—With climate that no valley in the 
Southland can :ival. 
An unending water supply for your rich, rich land. 
Two new, excellent schools under construction. And a class 
of residents that ANY would be pleased to live amongst. 


Visit the city beautiful. The home of the Great Mission Play. 
Just ten miles east from Los Angeles on Pacific Electric car line. 


SAN GABRIEL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


La Verne 


Л Homelike College 


Тоясп 


“Heart of 
the Orange 
Empire" 


Write to the Secretary 
of the Chamber of 


Commerce for descrip- 
tive booklet. 


“Puente, 
California 


Home of the world's 
largest walnut packing 
house. 

Home of the Big 
Four Truck plant. 

Home of the Big 
Golden Orange, the 
Yellow Lemon and the 
Lucious Avocado. 

Write the Secretary 
of the Chamber of 
Commerce for free 1]- 
lustrated booklet. 


A beautiful illustrated 
booklet will be mailed 
to those who wish to 


know about 


CPasadena 


California 


The Crown City of the 
San Gabriel Valley 


Pasadena Chamber 


of Commerce 


AC 
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Courtesy of Cannell and Chafin Galleries, Los Angeles, California From a Painting by Edward Potthast 


ТНЕ PARKS OF LOS ANGELES = BRAND PARK 
HOME SITES IN THE SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
ART AS AN ADVERTISING AGENT OF CLIMATE 


FEBRUARY, 1923 20 Cents 
УЕ HOME AND GARDEN MAGAZINE 


CHOICE COUNTRY PRORERTY 


INTRIDG 


"Southern California's ~ , 
Choicest Residential Park" 


FL 


LINTRIDGE is today the 


scene of the greatest build- 


ing activity in its history. 


There is only one Flintridge— 
there is only just so much Flint- 
ridge. 


[his Beautiful Home 


in Altadena, 1550 feet above sea level, above the 

winter fogs, where killing frosts are very rare, 

where the stars are undimmed by city lights, 

where the view on clear days extends from 100 

| miles East to 105 miles West, and many miles of 
the shore-line of the Pacific are clearly visible, 
where country life has all city conveniences witii- 
out the crowds and noises, is for sale at a reason- 
able figure by the owner. 


PAUL F. JOHNSON 


560 East Colorado Street Pasadena, California 
Fair Oaks 3281 


Those incomparable Flintridge 
homesites, overlooking moun- 
tains, fairway, parkland, lake and 
valley, will not be long available 
at present prices. 


Flintridge Sales Company 
727 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Tel: 10601, Main 685 

Tract Office: Fair Oaks 212 


ү AN ATTRACTIVE SANSFERNANDO VAEDEY ПТЕР ИРЕ 


Мо. among the oak covered hills 


this charming modern home overlooks 
x the beautiful San Fernando Valley 
through glorious picture windows giving en- 
chanting views of ever changing beauty through- 
out each day. 


It has all the joys of country life; a private 
swimming pool, picnic grounds, bridle paths, 
golf course, and country club nearby; also a 
wonderful scenic boulevard to motor over into 
the city a few miles away. “Fhe grounds are 
eight and half acres, part in a fruit orchard. The 
house is ten rooms of modern comfort. Ft is 
for sale. 


JAMES FARRA 
With Nevin-Reed Company 


20 South Raymond Ave., Pasadena 
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Announcements of exhibitions, fetes, 

concerts, club entertainments, etc., for 


the calendar pages are free of charge and 
should be received in the office of CALI- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND, Pasadena, at least 
two weeks previous to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they are 
received later than that date. 

The public is warned that photog- 
raphera have no authority to arrange for 
sittings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in SOUTHLAND unless appoint- 
ments have been made especially in writ- 
tng by the Editor. 


Clubs 


ALLEY HUNT CLUB: 
The dates and programs for February 


are: 
Sunday evening suppers at seven 
o'clock; programs are Feb. 4, Miss 
Anne Kavanaugh, “Stories of the 


Street and of the Town.” 


Feb. 11, Piano Recital, Miss Edna 
Gunnar Peterson. 

Feb. 18, ‘Leaves From Му Alpine 
Journal,” a lecture by Mrs. Julia W. 


Henshaw, Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, London: illustrated 
by her own colored lantern slides. 
Feb. 25, Song Recital, Mrs. б. В, S. 
Steward, soprano. 
Thursday evenings, Bridge and Mah 
Jongg, eight o'clock. 

Feb. 1, 8, 15 and 22, Club prizes. Sup- 
per served 10:30, 
Monday afternoons, 
Jongg. 
Feb. 5, 12, 19 and 26. 

Tea served at 4:30. 

Mah Jongg Party, Friday evening, 
Feb. 16, seven o'clock. Club prizes. 
Special Club Dinner will be served at 
seven. 


NNANDALE GOLF CLUB: 

The afternoon bridge and tea parties 
will continue on Wednesday afternoons 
throughout the season. 

The second Friday of each month is 
open day at the club. 

Thursday evening, Feh. 15, Musicale. 
Saturday evening, Feb. 24, Gcorge 
Washington Dinner Dance. 
The usual Wednesday and 
Sweepstakes during February. 


LINTRIDGE COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Day has been changed from 
Monday to the first Tuesday in every 
month. On every Ladies’ Day the 
women golfers from the clubs in the 
Southern California Association will 
be welcome. 


OS ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, second Monday of each 
month. 

Music during dinner, followed by 
dancing, every Saturday evening 
during the month. 

Luncheon served from 11:30 to 2 
p.m. on Saturdays. 

Sunday night concerts during month 
twice a month. 

Tea served as requested and tables 
for cards always available. 


ILSHIRE COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies’ Days, third Monday of each 
month. 

Dancing every second and fourth 
Saturdays during the month. 

A musical is arranged for each Sun- 
day night in the month. 


IDWICK COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, fourth Monday in each 


Bridge and Mah 


Club prizes. 


Saturday 


month. 
Tea and informal bridge every after- 
noon, 
Polo, Wednesday and Saturday of 


each week. . $ 
Dancing every Saturday night in the 
month. 


L95 ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB: 
Dinner dances, Tuesday and Friday 
nights of every week. Tuesday night 
informal; Friday night semi-formal. 
Plunge open to the ladies Tuesday and 
Friday of every week. 


ONTECITO COUNTRY CLUB: ; 
Provides an 18 hole golf course, two 
concrete and two dirt courts for ten- 
nis, bowls and croquet. 

Tea is served and informal 
parties arranged as desired. 

A buffet supper is served every Sun- 
day night. 


NEWPORT HARBOR YACHT CLUB: 

Extensive additions and improvements 
are planned for the club and will be 
completed before the opening of the 
yachting season. 


ALIFORNIA YACHT CLUB: 

The new commanding officers of the 
Club took over the flag Saturday, 
January 20: The officers are Com- 
modore, Eugene Overton; Vice-Com- 


bridge 


CALIFORNIA SOUTHLAND 


Renier Ansloo 


ANNOUNCING THE OPENING 
OF THE 


CANNELL & CHAFFIN PRINT ROOMS 


We are devoting special galleries to fine etchings, 
engraving: and color-prints by ancient and modern 
masters of print-making. 


Rembrandt 


Now Showing—W histler, Rembrandt, Ек. 
Coming Feb. Sth. Etchings by the Great French Modernists. 


Cannell 5 Chaffin, Ine. 
720 WEST SEVENTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Marshall 
Laird 


> 


Specializing 
in the 


reproduction 

of the finer 
Spanish, 

Italian and 


English 
Antique 


Furniture 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


WORK SHOP: 
416 East Ninth Street 


3 


modore, Herbert L. Cornish; Rear- 
Commodore, Benjamin P. Weston; 
Fleet Captain, Paul Jeffers; Port Cap- 


tain, J. Dickson; Fleet Surgeon, 
George Laubersheimer; Judge Advo- 
cate, H. T. Morrow; Fleet Secretary, 


C. E. W. Hubbell. 


Art 


HE Los Angeles Museum of History, 
Science and Art, Exposition Park, an- 
nounces: The Board of Governors and the 
Directors of the Los Angeles Museum of 
History, Science and Art, will hold a re- 
ception for the visiting members of the 
Western Association of Art Museum Di- 
rectors on the occasion of the opening of 
Western paintings in the Gallery of Fine 
and Applied Arts, Friday, February Sec- 
ond, from three to six o'clock. 

Second annual traveling Exhibition of 
Western painters, opening February lst 
and continuing through the month. 

Wood block prints and etchings, shown in 
the print rooms, by May апа Frances 
Gearhart, Feb. 1 to 13. 

The Print Makers’ Society will hold the 
fourth International Exhibition during the 
month of March. 


THE Southwest Museum, Marmion Way 
and Avenue 46, Los Angeles, announces 
the following programs for February: 
Feb. 3, Music, Monte Vista School Or- 
chestra. Talk, “Lol The Chinese Mer- 
chant Comes, Hear His Gongs!” Mr. Her- 
bert E. House. 


Feb. 4, Music, Courtesy of Carl Bron- 


son. Lecture, “Тһе Russian Peasant’s 
Expression of Art." By Baroness Otili de 
Ropp. 


Feb. 10, Music, Courtesy Page School for 
Girls. Talk, “Тһе Home Beautiful.’’ Story 
for boys and girls. By Mrs. Henrietta H. 
Kapps, Courtesy Barker Bros. 


Feb. ДИ Music, Hilda Brockway, 
Pianiste. Lecture, “Havasupai Indians," 
by Frederick R. Maude. 

Feb. 17, Music, Miss Rose A. Borch, 
Bird and Flower songs. Talk, “The Story 
of the Butterfly,” illustrated. By Dr. 


John A. Comstock, Director. 

Feb. 18, Music, Chorus of Bullocks’ De- 
partment Store, under the direction of Miss 
Antonette Sabel. Lecture, “Wonders of 
the Insect World.” By Dr. John A. Com- 
stock, Director. 

Feb. 24, Music, courtesy of Southwestern 
College of Musie. Talk, “Legends and 
Stories on California Wild Flowers,” By 
Mrs. Francis M. Fultz. 

Feb. 25, Music, Samuel Pettigrew (In- 
dian) Baritone, Ruth Zuckerman, Pianiste, 
Rebecca Golub, Pianiste. Lecture, “The 
Life of a Butterfly.” Illustrated. By Dr. 
John A. Comstock, Director. 

Butterfly exhibit opens Feb. 5. Classes 
wishing to attend, please make reservations 
a few days in advance. 


HE Miniature Painters’ Society of Cali- 

fornia will hold their annual exhibition 

at the Cannell & Chaffin Galleries Jan- 

uary 29 to February 10th inclusive. It 

will be a most notable showing of the 

newest works by our own local artists in 
this beautiful and aristocratic medium. 


ARION KAVANAUGH WACHTEL will 

show her latest and finest water-colors 
at the Cannell & Chaffin Galleries from 
February 12th to March 10th, inclusive. 
Mrs. Watchel’s superb, colorful rendition 
of the еріс grandeur of California needs 
no introduction to lovers of the beautiful. 


AVID EDSTROM, the Swedish-Ameri- 

can sculptor’s exhibition will be held 
February 12-24th, inclusive at the Cannell 
& Chaffin Galleries. His Һегоіс conception 
of "Man Triumphant” has received much 
favorable comment in the press. 


г. Group of Independents will hold 
their first show at the MacDowell 
Club through the month of February. The 
officers of the Group are, George H. Fisher, 
president, Desmond V. Rushton, secretary ; 
Sophia Lerner Fisher, treasurer. Com- 
munications may be addressed to the secre- 
tary, 631 Bryson Bldg. 


р^: SWAN, painter, sculptor, and 

dancer, will exhibit through February 
at the Stendahl galleries, Hotel Ambassa- 
dor, portraits in oil, and pieces of sculpture. 


AVID ANTHONY TAUSZKY is now 
installed in the studio on the roof of 
Vista del Arroyo, Pasadena, where he has 
just finished a portrait of Wanda Hawley, 
the film star. Two recent portraits by 


Mr. Tauszky, one of Captain Paul Peri- 
gord, (14th French Infantry) loaned by 
Dr. and Mrs. James McBride, and one 


which he calls “Youth,” are very charm- 
ingly hung on the walls at the Vista. 


. DWIGHT BRIDGE of Santa Barbara, 
held an exhibition of fourteen portraits 
and four decorative panels in one of the 
galleries of Cannell and Chaffin, Los An- 
geles, during January. The artist was a 
pupil of Albert Herter at the Art Students' 
League of New York, and has been living 
in Santa Barbara for about three years, 
where Albert Herter has established his 
permanent studio. 


(Ux ROSE held a one-man show at the 
opening of Stendahl's gallery in Hotel 
Vista Del Arroyo in January. 


ALPH M. PEARSON will exhibit his 
etchings in the Public Library at 
Long Beach, during February. 


RUINS OF TEMPLES AT BAALBEK, 
SYRIA. 


EPRODUCTION of a carte postale re- 

ceived from Mrs. Parker Earle, now 
traveling in Egypt. 

HE Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 

York and other American museums are 
expected to receive some of the articles 
discovered in the fabulolusly rich tomb of 
King Tutankhamon by the Earl of Carnar- 
von and Howard Carter, but the amount 
which the Egyptian government will per- 
mit to be taken out of the country has 
not heen decided. 


Announcements 


FFICERS and directors of the Assistance 

League, elected Jan. 23, to serve during 
1923: Mrs. Hancock Banning, President; 
Mrs. Homer Laughlin, First Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. R. D. Shepherd, Second Vice 
President; Mrs, Robert M. Weed, Third 
Vice President; Mrs. E. P. Werner, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mr, D. C. MacWaters, 
Treasurer. 

(Praceding six names should also be in- 
cluded on Board of Directors! 


DIRECTORS 


Mrs. Arthur Wright, Mr. D. C. MacWaters, 
Mrs, E. R. Collins, Mrs. Page Warden, 
Mrs. Edward Doheney, Mrs. Will S. Hook, 
Mrs. Joseph T. Hixon, Mrs. Kirk Johnson, 
Mrs. Lee Allen Phillips, Mrs. William Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Frederick Seares, Mrs. Godfrey 
Helterhoff, Mrs. Charles F. Gray, Mrs. 
W. J. Jewett, Mrs. Geo. Leslie Smith, 
Mrs. John H. Henry, Mrs. W. A. Edwards, 
Mrs. Е. Avery McCarthy, Mrs, Harry Lom- 
bard, Mrs. Stuart W. French, Mrs. Willis 
G. Hunt, Mrs. J. W. Montgomery, Mrs. 
F. Gates Allen, Mrs. Gurdeon Wattles, 
Mrs. Edwin J. Marshall, Mra. Fred К. 
Keeler, Mrs. Giles Hall, Mrs. Wm. Gibbs 
MeAdoo, Mrs. Charles Jeffras, Mrs. Henry 
M. Robinson. 
LINE BARRET GREENWOOD will give 
a series of Current Monthly Reviews 
in the Palm Room of The Maryland, Раза- 
dena, Monday mornings at eleven o'clock. 
The dates are January 29, February 26, 
and April 30. Each review includes cur- 
rent world events, books and their authors, 
music and art, new plays. 

HE Pasadena Public Library issues an 

invitation to attend the two Book 
Talks to be given by Miss Helen E. Haines 
in February and March. The dates and 
subjects are: Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary &: Life and Literature in the United 
States. Thursday evening, March 8: Our 
classic heritage, as revealed in the Loeb 
Classical Lihrary and recent books оп 
Greece and Rome. 

HURSDAY, January llth, Bishop Н. 

Johnson ofliciated at the ground-break- 
ing ceremonies of St. Paul's Cathedral to 
be built on Scuth Figueroa street, Los 
Angeles. It is proposed to begin соп- 
struction at once and to have the struc- 
ture finished by the first of February, 
1924. Johnson, Kaufman and Coats are the 
architects. 
ти calendar cf the Community Players 

of Pasad:na, іп The Community Play- 
house, for the month is: 

Feb. 5-10, “Му Lady's Dress," by Edward 
Knoblauch. 

Feb. 19-24, “Іуез labours Lost," by 
William Shake p-are. 

WALTER WEBBER, William Field 

Staunton, Jr, and Sumner Maurice 
Spaulding announce the formation of a 
Partnership for the practice of architecture 
and engineering under the firm name of 
Webber, Staunton & Spaulding, 1017 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Telephone Pico 440. 

OHN COWPER POWYS, distinguished 
Е English lecturer, philosopher, poet, 
lectures on The Complex of Nations, in the 
Patio, Vista del Arroyo, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, Thursday mornings at 11:00, Feb, 
Ist, France or the Art of Life—Anatol 
France. February 8th, Germany's Contri- 


CALIFORNIA SOUTHLAND 


When Robin 


Hood Gave 
Money Away 


Those bags of money, which Robin Hood so boldly 
took from the rich and gave so liberally to the poor, 
undoubtedly contained many а coin made from 
silver imported into England by the '"Easterlings." 


They were an organization of merchants from 
Eastern. Germany, whose silver alloy was so pure 
as to be gradually adopted by the English as a 
standard. It was just about the time of Robin 
Hood that this standard silver was being given the 
name of "Sterling," which is simply ап abbrevia- 
tion of “Easterling.” 


"That was in the twelfth century. Ever since then 
"Sterling" has meant solid silver, and now by 
statute is defined in England and America as con- 
tainting 925-1000ths pure silver. 


Many centuries older than its name is the esteem 
for Sterling felt by all nations. [n the palaces of 
Rome—in the baronial halls of England—in the 
chateaux of France—the keenest pride has uni- 
versally been felt in its possession. 


In the modern home, Sterling is eujoyed in far 
greater variety than ancieutly. Complete serv- 
ices of both flatware and hollow ware for the 
table, besides candelabra, and other ornamen- 
tal pieces, are all available at surprisingly 
moderate cost. 


Visitors Welcome 


Brock 6 Compan ny 


515 West Seventh Sireet 
~ Between Olive and Grand — 


“The House of Perfect Diamonds” 


bution to the World—Bismarck. February 
15th, England or the Secret of Índividual- 
ism—Lloyd George. February 22nd, Russia 
or the Unknown Future—Dostoievsky. 


ILNOR AND MUMPER invite you to 

visit The Yellow Lantern Shop, Ray- 
mond Hotel, Pasadena. A beautiful and 
unusual selection of jades, crystals, ivories, 
ambers, kimonos, Haori coats and Spanish 
shawls are shown. 


V . B. LUCAS, of Washington, D. C., 
until recently connected with the U. S. 
Shipping Board, has arrived in Los Angeles 
to act as director of concessions for the 
first. annual American Historical Revue 
and Motion Picture Exposition, to be given 
in Exposition Park here next June under 
the auspices of the motion picture industry 
as an international celebration of the 
Monroe Doctrine's hundredth anniversary. 
Mr. Lucas accompanied the returning dele- 
gation which went to Washington to 
invite President Harding to attend the 
Premiere of the Revue and Exposition. 


THE Opportunity Club invites you to be 

present at its Annual Charity Card 
Party (proceeds for local charity) Hotel 
Maryland, Pasadena, Wednesday afternoon, 
February 7th. Reservations, Mrs. C. Z. 
Jackson, 1477 North Raymond avenue, 
Phone Fair Oaks 1228. 


THE Ambassador Hotel Corporation takes 

pleasure in announcing the appoint- 
ment of Benjamin L. Frank as Manager of 
The Ambassador, Los Angeles. 


THE PASADENA LECTURE COURSE 
The Pasadena Lecture Course on Current 
Topics given for the past three seasons will be 
continued during that of 1923. The lectures 
will be held in the auditorium annex of tke 
California Institute of Technology, corner of 
Wilton Avenue and California Street, оп 
Tuesdays at 4:30 p. m. The object of the 
lectures will remain the same, to encourage 
the intelligent discussion of public affairs. 
Arrangements, which are necessarily subject 
to change, have been made as follows; 
RAYMOND ROBINS 
January 16—' "America's. Answer to the Bol- 
shevik Challenge. 
DR. JAMES A В. SCHERER 
January 23—-"Prohibition Enforcement.” 
MRS. VERNON KELLOGG 
Associate of the Belgian Кеһе) Commission 
January 30--7Тһе New Women of Europe. 
DR. EDWARD TIIOMAS WILLIAMS 
University of California 
February 13—*'Political Conditions in China. 
PAYSON TREAT 
Stanford University 
February 20—" Japan Since the Washington 
Conference.” 

DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 
February 27—''Gulliver's Travels in Science." 
DILAN GOPAL MUKERJI 
March 13—"The Personality of Ghandi; Its 

Fflect on India." 
FIRMIN ROZ 
О! the French Academy 
March 20—‘‘French Opinion and the Political 
Problems of Today.” 
EDWIN Mais 
Professor of History at Vanderbilt University 
March 27—(Subject to be announced.) 
BURGES JOHNSON 
15sociate Professor of English, Vassar College 
April 3—'"'The Distortion of News." 
RE OLS; RATCLIFFE 
Special Correspondent of the “Manchester 
Guardian” "en 
April 17—''The Changing British Empire.” 
MME. PIERRE PON AFIDINE 
April 24—"My Experiences in Soviet Russia" 
HUGH] WALPOLE 
Friday Evening, April 27, at 8:15--71Һһе 
Realists—Bennett, Wells and Galswoithy.” 


UNDER THE AUPICES 


” 


of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gates Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold O. Ayer 
Mr. and Mrs. William С. Baker 
Мг. and Mrs. Edward С, Barrett 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank F. Carpenter 
Mrs. M. Ringen Drummond 
Mr. Arthur Fleming 
Mr. and Mrs. Tod Ford 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanton W. Етін 
Dr. and Mrs. George Е. На 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Stevens ТЕҢ 
Мг. and Mrs.Joseph Hixon 
Mrs. Howard lluntington 
Mr. and Mrs. William K. Jewett 
Rt. Rex. and Mrs. Joseph П. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. John McWilliams, Jr. 
Dr. and Mrs. James McBride 
Miss Mary В. McDougall 
Mrs. A. Moss Merwin 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert 5% Millikan 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Pitcairn 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry М. Robinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Stevens 
Mrs. Katherine Wat. on 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Il. Sellers 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Harold O. Ayer 

Mrs. Frank F. Carpenter 

Miss Teresa Cloud 

Mrs. George E. Hale 

Miss Mary B. McDougall 

Mrs. Robert Pitcairn 

TREASURER 
Mr. Frank F. Carpenter 
309 Slavin Bldg. 


COURSE AND SINGLE TICKETS 
Course Tickets, #10; Single Tickets, $1. 
‘Those desiring course tickets are requested 

to send name and check to the ‘Treasurer. 
Checks should be made payable to Frank 
Е. Carpenter, Treasurer. 


THE CALIFORNIA ART CLUB has de- 

cided to hold monthly exhibitions of 
varying character during this year, at the 
temporary galleries at 1027 West Seventh 
St, Los Angeles, and artists of the Club 
are invited to submit works under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

The first exhibition begins Feb. 15th, 
and will consist of typical California sub- 
jects, from “High Sierras" to the ocean, 
including landscape, desert, street or city 
subjects, or anything typical of Califor- 
nia, with this exception, please note: No 
figures or portrait subjects. These may be 
given a special exhibition later on. This 
is a California exhibit and only typical 


subjects such as mentioned will be 
exhibited. 

Submit only works in color. Black and 
white will not be acceptable. Small or 


medium sized canvasses are preferred, and 
let them be your very best. 

All paintings to be delivered by the 
artist at the galleries at 1027 West Sev- 
enth Street, between 1 and 5 p. m., not 
later than Sat., Feb. 10th, 1923. 


ТІНЕ exhibition of paintings by Guy Rose 

at the Stendahl Galleries in the Vista 
del Arroyo, Pasadena, will be followed 
by a showing of the work of Orrin White, 
beginning Feb. 17th. The gallery is open 
to visitors every afternoon and until eight 
o’clock in the evening, and at other hours 
by appointment. 


fa TES at the Stickney Art School 
Pasadena, are still increasing. There 
is now a small group working from the 
costumed model from nine until eleven- 
thirty every morning; and the night group 
has become so large that the number of 
sessions will probably be increased from 
three nights a week to four or five. Re- 
eruits from both afternoon and evening 
classes have formed the habit of going out 
in a body to paint the trees and moun- 
tains whenever they can find an oppor- 
tunity, an especially helpful arrangement 
for beginners in landscape painting, and 
those who have not been in Pasadena long 
enough to know what there is to paint. 


ТІНЕ CALIFORNIA ART CLUB ап- 
nounces : 
Next meeting Saturday, Feb. 3rd at 8, 
at Club House, 623 Park View St., 
Board of Control at 7:30, interesting 
program. Madam Sprotte will talk on 
Bohemian Folk Songs, illustrated with 
vocal and instrumental selections. Dr. 
and Mrs. George McCoy will be the 
guests of honor. 
The University of Southern California 
invites the members of the Club to 
their First Annual Exhibition of Paint- 
ings by California artists, in the Ad- 
ministration Building, 35th St. and 
University Ave. Opening Reception 
Friday evening, Feb. 23rd, 8 to 11, and 
Tea, Sunday, Feb. 25th, 3 to 5 p. m. 
West Jefferson or University cars. 


Lous HOVEY SHARP announces his 

Annual Exhibition of paintings of the 
Southwest. LeRoy D. Ely Gallery, 335 
East Colorado St., Pasadena, February 15% 
to 28th, 1923. 


МАХ WEICZOREK exhibited his portrait 
of Ruth St. Denis in the annual com- 
bined exhibition of the American Water 
Color Society and the New York Water 
Color Club, after showing it for some weeks 
in Boston. 


HE first comprehensive showing of 
works by French Modernists in etch- 
ing, lithography and wood block, will be 
held in the Print Rooms of the Cannell & 
Chaffin Galleries from the 5th to the 19th 
of February. This exhibition contains 
examples by Degas, Manet, Toulouse-Laut- 
rec, Derain, Picasso, Besnard, Gaugin, 
Steinlen, Legrand, Larsson, Sequin, Viu- 
arlde, and others of the new schools. These 
Print Rooms are providing a resort for 
collectors and lovers of fine prints. Arthur 
H. Millier is curator of prints. 


AMONG the portraits exhibited by David 

Anthony Tauszky recently at the Сап- 
nell and Chaffin galleries were those of the 
two sons of Victor H. Clark, Edwin and 
Woodruff of Hollywood. Mr. Tauszky is 
now doing a portrait of Mrs, Clark. 

An exhibition of modern paintings by 
Peter Krasnow was held in the McDowell 
Club, Tajo Building, Los Angeles, January 
lst to February lst, galleries open daily 
ten to five, Sundays, two to five. 


Music 


THE dates and the artists of the Philhar- 
monic Artist Courses, presented by 
L. E. Behymer during February are: 
Evenings February 6 and 8, Feodor Chali- 
apin; Matinees, February 10 and 16, Josef 
Hofmann; and 21 and 25, Ignace Pader- 
ewski. March 3, matinee, Theo Karle. 


HE Philharmonic Orchestra, Walter 
Henry Rothwell, conductor, announces 
that beginning February 4, the orchestra 
will give four special Sunday afternoon 
concerts, each devoted to a particular pro- 
gram. The first to be an all French pro- 
gram, including the Saint-Saens concerto 
No. 4 in C minor, played by Annie Altman, 
Russian pianist. The second to be an all 
Wagner program, with Theo Karle, tenor, 
as soloist. The third concert will be an all 
Tschaikowski, Russian violinist ав soloist. 
The fourth will be made up of selections 
from the work of living Americzn com. 
posers, with Estelle Heart-Drefus, con- 
tralto, as soloist. 
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THE February concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Walter 
Henry Rothwell, Conductor, are as follows: 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 1—Fullerton. 
Symphony concert, auspices, Fullerton 
Union High School. 

Sunday afternoon, Feb. 4—3:00 o'clock, 
seventh popular concert, Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 6—4:00 o'clock, 
School concert, Philharmonic Auditorium. 

Friday afternoon, 3:00 o'clock— Saturday 
evening, 8:30 o'clock, February 9-10— 
Ninth Symphony concert, Philharmonic 
Auditorium, 

Friday afternoon and evening, Feb. 12. 


—School concert and Symphony concert, 
Spreckel’s Theatre, San Diego. 

Thursday evening, Feb. 15 Pasadena. 
Second symphony concert, High School 
Auditorium. 

Sunday afternoon, Feb. 18—3:00 o'elock. 
Eighth popular concert, Philharmonic 


Auditorium. 

Tuesday afternoon at 4:00 o’clock-——Feb. 
20. School concert, Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. 

Wednesday night, Feb. 21—Santa Monica 
Symphony concert, auspices, The Woman’s 

ub. 

Friday afternoon, 3:00 o'clock ; Saturday 


evening, 8:30 o'clock, Feb. 23-24. Tenth 
Symphony concert, Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. 


Monday night, Feb. 26— Santa Barbara. 
Second symphony concert, Potter Theatre, 
auspices, Civic Music Association. 

Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 28 Orange. 
Symphony concert, auspices, Orange High 
School. 
jes the Pacific Conservatory, College of 

the Pacific, the Artist Course has been 
placed upon the basis of several years ago, 
with four artists appearing before the 
student body and the San Jose public 
twice each semester. The first recital was 
given in November by Marcel Dupre, and 
the second in January by Herbert Gould. 
The artists of the second semester are 
Freida РеусКе, in musically illustrated 
readings, March 20, and Jessie Isabel Chris- 
tian, who will provide the closing recital 
of the May Festival on May 29th. 
ПНЕ University Club of Pasadena has in- 

augurated a series of Sunday after- 
noon musicals, In January the program 
was arranged by Will Rounds, conductor of 
the Pasadena Community Orchestra. The 
February musical will be under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Farwell; Merle Armitage, 
of the Fitzgerald Concert Direction, will 
provide the March program. 
ІН February, the Los Angeles Oratorio 

Society, John Small, Manager, is to 
sing Paolo Gallico’s “Тһе  Apoclypse," 
which won the $1,000 prize offered by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs for 
the best oratorio by an American. “батп- 
son and Delilah” in concert form is sched- 
uled to end the season, May 1. 

HE next concert of the Los Angeles 

Chamber Music Society will be given 
Thursday evening, February lst, Gamut 
Club Theatre, Los Angeles. 
BE Fitzgerald Concert Direction, Merle 

Armitage, Manager, will present Titta 
Ruffo, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
іп concert at the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, March 9th. 

HE recently organized Pasadena Quintet 

is composed of the following artists: 
Oscar Seiling, first violin, Arthur Gramm, 
second violin; Adolph Tandler, viola; Her- 
bert Riley, 'cellist, and Mrs. Alice Cole- 
man-Batchelder, pianist. The Quintet has 
announced they will give three concerts 
in Pasadena this season, under the auspices 
of the Pasadena Music and Art Associa- 
tion, and other concerts in Los Angeles. 

NDER the Fitzgerald Concert Direction, 

Merle Armitage, Manager, two concerts 
were given by Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, 
during January, in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


ТІНЕ Ellis Club of Los Angeles will ap- 
pear in concert February 7. 


ТІНЕ Los Angeles Trio, Мау MacDonald 

Hope, pianist, Ilya Bronson, ‘cellist, 
and Calmon Lubovski, violinist, announces 
the date of the fourth concert has been 
changed from February 8 to February 9, 
at the Ebell Auditorium. Jay Plowe, flutist, 
will assist. 


EGINNING Monday evening, Feb. 12, 
the San Carlo Opera Company Com- 


pany, Philharmonie Auditorium, Los Ап- 
geles, presents the following operas: 
Feb. 12, La Tosca; Feb. 13, Madame But- 
terfly; Feb. 14, Aida; Feb. 15, Martha, 
(Matinee); Feb. 15, La Boheme, (Eve- 
ning); Feb. 16, Rigoletto; Feb. 17, Car- 
men, (Matinee); Feb. 17, Il Trovatore, 
(Evening); Feb. 19, La Gioconda; Feb. 


20, Madame Butterfly; Feb. 21, Jewels of 
the Madonna; Feb. 22, Faust, (Matinee): 
Feb. 22, Cavalleria, (Evening); Feb. 23, 
Lohengrin; Feb. 24, Salome, (Matinee). 


NDER the auspices of the Pasadena 
Music and Art Association, the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company will appear 
in Pasadena the evening of February 24. 


HE soloist appearing with the Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra in Pasadena, 
Thursday evening, February 15, is Theo 
Karle, tenor. 

NIVERSITY of Southern California 


Women's Club present Mischa Elman, 
violinist, Feb. 5, and the Tony Sarg Mar- 
ionettes, March 9, in the Bovard Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 
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King Orange 
in Gorgeous Display 
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Amusements and Enter- 
tainment for All, featuring 
Santa Monica Municipal 
Band of 40 Artists—18 
Soloists—with Carol Bra- 
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Grand Opera. 
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Arden Dairy Farms 


have produced this high quality 
milk, exclusively, for particular 
families of Los Angeles County 
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THE PARKS OF LOS ANGELES—BRAND PARK, SAN FERNANDO 


By MARTHA NELSON MCAN, Chairman of the Board, Los Angeles Park Commission. 


RAND PARK, in the San Fernando Valley, comprises about seven 
acres of land situated between Brand Boulevard and Mission 
Street, directly in front of the old Spanish Mission at San Fernando. 
This strip of land was presented to the City of Los Angeles by the 
Mission Land Company, at the solicitation of the women of San Fer- 
nando, who saw the possibility of the fruit packing industry encroach- 
ing upon this territory until the old Mission should be entirely hidden 
from view. Ң 

On November 4, 1920, the land was formally accepted by the City 
Council and dedicated for park purposes. 

The remoteness from the city of this park and lack of funds pre- 
vented the Park Commission from developing or improving this newly 
acquired property until the Spring of 1921, when the Commission 
conceived the idea of endeavoring to bring back the old atmosphere 
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Bronson De Cou 


THE SAN FERNANDO MISSION SEEN THROUGH THE WEEPING WILLOW TREE IN THE OLD GARDEN. 


designs to be incorporated in plans of the Memory Garden. This trip 


-of over 1600 miles by automobile consumed more than a week’s time. 


Most of the Missions were visited; many valuable suggestions re- 
ceived, and a large collection of cuttings of various plants, shrubs, 
and vines brought back to be propagated for the garden. The names 
of the plants and the Missions from which they came will be inscribed 
on labels. From some of the Missions, old tiles were donated for use 
in portions of the work. 

After study of all the gardens, it was decided to model a Memory 
Garden similar to the Sacred Garden at Santa Barbara Mission. 
which was laid out in geometrical design and is the only example of 
a Mission type garden now in existence. Work was started on the 
preparation of plans and drawings, and methods devised for financing 
the scheme. The project was endorsed by practically every woman's 


СИ 


THE FOUNTAIN ON THE RIGHT HAS BEEN 


RETAINED AND THE LARGER STAR-SHAPED FOUNTAIN HAS BEEN PLACED IN THIS PARK, WHICH IS NOW BEING MADE INTO A REPLICA OF THE 
OLD MISSION GARDEN OF THE PADRES. 


which belongs to this park by virtue of having been part of the 
grounds of the old San Fernando Mission. 

The romance of old Spain still dwells among the fast crumbling 
ruins of the California Missions and it was the idea of the Park Com- 
missioners in designing this memory garden to preserve the historical 
relics on the property and to construct a replica of a Mission garden, 
incorporating therein some of the old world ideas of landscaping, 
brought to this country by the Padres. It was, therefore, arranged 
by action of the Board that the writer should go as a Commissioner 
and visit the Missions of this State during the month of April, 1922, 
for the purpose of gathering data on landscape and architectural 


club and civic organization in Los Angeles and most earnestly sup- 
ported by the residents of the San Fernando Valley, who have no 
other recreation center aside from Brand Park. The City Council 
made an initial appropriation to start the work and the people of San 
Fernando Valley procured subscriptions from numerous persons and 
organizations in that district, while the writer received many large 
private contributions from individuals and organizations. A total of 
$7600 was subscribed for this worthy enterprise, the City Council 
agreeing to appropriate dollar for dollar raised by private subscrip- 
tion. It is estimated that the complete cost of the park will amount 
to $25,000. 


8 CALIFORNIA 


There is nothing of a religious nature connected with the garden 
and for this reason, all creeds endorsed the work and lent their finan- 
cial assistance and moral support. 


On privately owned land adjoining the park, which at one time was 
a portion of the Mission property, there was an old star-shaped foun- 
tain, built by the Indians over 125 years ago and copied by the Padres 
from one which existed at Cordova, Spain. The owners of this foun- 
tain graciously offered it to the Park Commission. On June 6, 1922, 
this huge mass of cement, brick and tile, weighing some fifty tons, 
was moved safely into the park, where it rests near a smaller foun- 
tain with which it was originally connected as a part of the old 
Mission irrigating system. The fountain is 30 feet in diameter and 
has a capacity of 1600 gallons. A bronze tablet reciting the history 
of this fountain was placed at the base. 

Interesting and impressive ceremonies were held in connection with 
the fountain moving, which were attended by many of the old pioneer 
families. On July 4, 1922, the fountain was dedicated and officially 
presented to the City by Mr. L. C. Brand of the Mission Land Com- 
pany, who arrived at the park in his aeroplane and presented the city 
a bill of sale for the fountain. Speeches were made by prominent 


people, followed by a barbecue and old fashioned Spanish festival, 
with display of fireworks in the cvening. 

The old masonry vats that were used centuries ago for the render- 
ing of tallow are still in existence on a portion of the park property 
and these will be preserved. 
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It is also intended to restore an old 


A PAINTER'S DAY OVER THE ARROYO SECO, WHICH WILL BE PRESERVED 

AS A NATURAL PARK. THE ROAD ON THE WEST BANK RUNS PAST 

FLINTRIDGE AND THROUGH MONTE VISTA VALLEY TO THE SAN FER- 
NANDO VALLEY. 


adobe building which may be utilized as a small repository for the 
display of various objects of historical interest. 

There is talk of abandoning the Administration building of the 
Mission which is now being used temporarily for religious services; 
the remains of the old church are back of the present Mission. In 
the event that this is done it is hoped that sufficient funds may be 
realized for repairing the structure and turning it into a spacious 
Museum building. 

The property is bordered by two wide city streets, affording ample 
parking space for automobiles. The park is now becoming a mecca 
for winter tourists. 

The Memory Garden occupies one and one-half acres of the seven- 
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THE PLAN OF THE MISSION MEMORY PARK АТ SAN FERNANDO MISSION, LOS ANGELES, WHERE THE FLOWERS AND SHRUBS OF 


THE OLD CALIFORNIA MISSIONS WILL BE KEPT ALWAYS BLOOMING. 
OF LOS ANGELES. 


SO UU T.H LANA 


acre plot. Solid concrete standards, in Mission style, with ax-hewn 
timbers placed on top, form pergolas at the northern and southern 
ends of the garden. Оп the eastern and western sides, there is a 
concrete Mission wall rising to a height of four feet, capped with 
Spanish tile. Entrance gates are provided on two sides of the park. 
There is also an attractive waiting station erected on the eastern 
side for the accommodation of strcet car passengers of the interurban 
line, which passes the park. 

The design of the garden reverts back to days in Europe when 
all gardenesque ideas were expressd in conventional and geometrical 
design. The formal landscape arrangement consists of diagonal, right 
angle, semi-circular and oval designed gravel paths, the intersections 
providing numerous flower beds. History informs us that the Padres 
loved flowers and the flora of their native Spain and Mexico with 
native California flowers predominated at San Fernando Mission in 
the early days. In keeping with this sentiment, a profusion of sweet- 
smelling flowers will bloom in the Memory Garden. This Mission was 
one of the last to be built and was noted for its flowers, many of 
which werc native wild flowers, grown from seed gathered by the 
Indians from surrounding hills and valleys. 

The central portion of the design will be devoted to native Cali- 
fornia trees, shrubs and flowers as follows: Palo Verde, penstemons, 
carpenterias and bush nimulus. Hollies, Matilija poppies, yellow 
tree poppy, sage, lupines and blue curls. 

Outer borders will be planted with the direct descendants of original 
plants introduced into California from Europe in days of the Padres. 

Pergolas will support a variety of climbing plants brought from 
the old world during the early period, such as jasmine, bignonias, 
grapes, climbing roses, passion vines and solanums. 

Two sections of the garden will be devoted to native California 
cactus, ferns and allied plants. 

In portions of thc garden devoted to plants there will be a tree, a 
shrub, and a perennial flowering plant secured from and represent- 
ing each Mission in this State, starting with San Diego on the south 
and ending on the north with Sonoma Mission, thus symbolizing the 
chain of twenty-one Missions in thcir geographic relation. Surround- 
ing the water pool in the bed of native California ferns, flat floor 
tiles secured from old Missions, will be inlaid on the parapet of the 
pool with the names of the Missions from which they came cut in the 
tile and letters filled with bronze metal. А bronze tablet will be 
erected at this pool inscribing the fact that the collection has been 
made to form a “Memory Garden” as, sad to relate, many of our 
Missions are now memories only. 

Outside of the pergolas will be planted oleander, pomegranate, 
guava, lemon, lime, crepe myrtle and orange trees, while along the 
pergola standards will be placed Mission grape vines raised from cut- 
tings secured from vines at Santa Clara Mission, which were grown 
from cuttings from the first grapes planted at that Mission. 

The Rose of Castile, an old fashioned moss rose, will have a promi- 
nent place in the Memory Garden. The Spanish people hold much 
sentiment for this rose and it is used medicinally. Cuttings of this 
rose came from San Jose Mission. Another old Spanish rose, known 
as “Seven” Sisters," so named because there are scven blooms in each 
cluster, was dug from the garden of the Mission at Monterey and 
donated to the city. 

The park will be entirely surrounded by pepper trees raised from 
seed gathered from the original trees planted at San Luis Rey Mission 
in San Diego County. 

A walk, lined on each side with Mission olive trees, extends from 
the Memory Garden to the music stand at the north of the park and 
forms an entrance avenue from the park to the Memory Garden. 
Benches under the pergolas provide ample seating accommodations 
for visitors to reflect on the garden, and there are also pleasant quar- 
ters in the park for picnic parties. The park, in some respects, is one 
utility as well as beauty. 

The Spanish Ambassador, who has signified a keen interest in the 
restoration of California Missions, stated that they are splendid mon- 
uments to commemorate Spain’s early achievements in establishing 
the foundations of civilization in California. It is to be hoped that 
the awakening interest in preserving our Missions may obtain a 
strong foothold with the people of California, so that future genera- 
tions may know of the early accomplishment of the Padres of Spain. 
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EUROPEAN LANDSCAPE VERSUS CALIFORNIA By MEDORA CLARK 


E live in an age of classification; science everywhere from landscape. The painter gentle, and usually unswervingly egotistical. 
has divided and labelled most of our shivers when he sees it beginning to emerge, It has, even in this enchanting territory, 
conduct, but up to date, perhaps I should say and moves on, for the hand of man is rarely evolved the ornamental with wonderous surety, 
but there is a spot—Pasadena has a feature 
—(I wrote ‘future’)almost untouched. I’m 
lauding the Arroyo Seco—and, I hope, be- 
tween the lines, pleading for its protection— 
for it seems to have been preserved for 
painters. They have begun to cling to its 
precipitous banks, and to spread out with a 
feeling of hopeful security. They perch on 
its edge and receive unconsciously that punch 
to which I have just referred. They sense 
the vastness of the place and feel the thrill 
of space, with the mountains a pulsing beauty 
all about them, and the untouched glory of the 
HHH wild growth spreading out below. Spurred 
? a by their surroundings, they set up their easels, 
ІШ f ve ! adjust their canvases, grasp their brushes, and 
set to work feverishly. In a word, the Arroyo 
Seco is one of the main ingredients in “back- 
ground.” They arrive, they see, they want to 
stay, they buy and begin to build. 


And southern California lends itself gra- 
ciously to construction for the painter. He 
loves to design his shelters—studio, house or 


т roy garage—with the thought of making it a 

TH 10 OF JAMES SCRIPPS-BOOTH ON THE WEST BANK OF THE ARROYO, PASADENA. THE jeasi : j 

GREEN BANK ABOVE IS A MASS OF NATIVE CHAPARRAL AND THE OPEN ARROYO BED GIVES A pleasing pu of the landseape. He enjoys 
SENSE OF SPACE AND FREEDOM. studying the play of light and shade, the 


“as we go to press," to make sure, there has 
been no analysis of what constitutes inspira- 
tion for a painter. Inspiration as an abstract 
subject baffles because its composition is so 
varied, but I think I may place among its 
prominent ingredients, “background.” Back- 
ground has an enormous influence on the 
painter. I don't mean the back-drop sort of 
background where the sheet conceals what is 
behind, but an unobtrusive consciousness of 
surrounding beauty, of tempered solidity, of 


“landscape poise.” Briefly, he must get : 
punch from what’s about without sensing the 
punch. 


That's why Europe has fed the painter. 
Spain is rampant with such spots, so is 
France; but both countries are barren of 
Mazda bulbs, jiffy heaters, open plumbing, 
sewers, floorplugs and gas at 22%. The 
painter is human; he doesn't in the least ob- + 
jett to having the rough spots in life smoothed 
for him, and thrown in with a landscape which 
stirs. He accepts with pleasure modern con- 
veniences when they roll alongside continuous 
inspiration. He even succumbs to the lure 
of a tile tub, so long as he can see the moun- 
tains from the window just above it and cajole 
himself into the belief that he is laved by a 
mountain brook. 


Few cities of America can boast of such a 
compromise, for, thanks to the avid hand of 
the subdivider and the sightless gesture of the 


dumping committee, real estate has emerged THE STUDIO OF ALSON S. CLARK ON THE EAST BANK OF THE ARROYO IN PASADENA. NEARBY 
ARE THE STUDIOS OF MR. W. M. BUTLER AND MR. WALLACE DE WOLF OF PASADENA AND CHICAGO. 


masses of sunlight and shadow on his plaster 
walls and tiled roofs, and acheiving colorful 
splashes of bloom against his somber build- 
ings or about his doorways. He revels in the 
pattern east by his swaying pepper trees. Na- 
ture co-operates with a twentieth-century effi- 
ciency, and he can actually create motifs on 
his own domain and play with light effects as 
though he regulated them from a switchboard, 
for the Big Light is always working. 

London’s winter is an almost unbroken sea- 
son of rain; Paris runs her a close second, 
but in southern California the sunlight—if I 
don’t watch my pen ГП be boasting about 
the climate and as a topic it has already been 
covered. 

A painter is an asset to a community. He 
may not be a great commercial activity, but 
indirectly he acts enormously for the good of 
the place, just the way rhubarb is good for the 
system, or snail-eating ducks for the garden. 
He is as good advertising as you can get, for 
his Missouri proofs of the beauty of the place, 
canvas of the hills, the trees, the beaches, the 
shore, the canons, all the variety and charm of 
the landscape—travel broadcast over the 
country, silent and powerful propaganda. He 
doesn’t cost the Chamber of Commerce a cent, 
but incidentally he is one of their biggest 
folders—of course with frosts and floods left 
out. The possibilities and conclusion are ob- 
ENTRANCE TO THE STUDIO OF ALSON S. CLARK, SITUATED ON THE EAST BANK OF THE ARROvo  Vi0US; so I don't need to use good SouTH- 


SECO, PASADENA. HERE A CHARMING GROUP OF HOUSES DESIGNED BY REGINALD JOHNSON IN LAND space to enumerate them. Vive l'Arroyo, 
COLLABORATION WITH THE ARTIST COMPOSE THE STUDIO HOME OF MR. AND MRS. ALSON CLARK may fate and the city dump deal kindly. 
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RICHARD MILLER IN A CALIFORNIA GARDEN 


HEN men who are 

known at home and 
abroad as accomplished and 
talented artists come to Cali- 
fornia’s southland to live, to 
paint, and thus to make the 
country truly famous, a rec- 
ord of what they have done 
here is a vital document of 
existing conditions more po- 
tent, more convincing than 
anything presented by Pro- 
motion clubs or Chambers of 
Commerce bulletins. 


For a great painter is of 
all men the most unpreju- 
diced. He paints what he 
sees; and, if by virtue of his 
talent and training he is 
enabled to see more beauty 
than does the ordinary mor- 
tal, yet does the record which 
he makes contain that inde- 
finable, universal essence of 
beauty in nature which ap- 
peals to the emotions of the 
соттоп herd though they be 
but dum), driven cattle plod- 
ding through their ordinary 
lives. 

In a facetious editorial, 
holding up to us the critical 
mirror of American journal- 
ism, the New York Sunday 
Times is good enough to 
designate CALIFORNIA SOUTH- 
LAND as “that interesting 
magazine which judiciously 
plays up the landscape and 


architecture and soft-pedals the inhabitants.” Not to deny the im- 
peachment that in the wide West we find much more of interest in 
opportunity and accomplishment than in introspection or morbid self- 


DELIGHTED WITH THE FLICKERING SUNLIGHT OF 
GARDEN NEAR MRS. FENYES STUDIO, MR. MILLER PLACED HIS MODEL 
THERE AND PAINTED A SERIES OF 


A eee яты AM Ы te ee ee 


A TYPICAL PAINTING 


DRAUGHTSMEN AND PAINTERS, WHO FOR 
IN PARIS TO PAINT IN THE MOST IMPROVED TECHNIQUE OF THE MODERN FRENCH- 
AMERICAN SCIIOOL. THIS CANVAS WAS PAINTED IN THE GARDEN STUDIO OF MRS. 


THE LITTLE FORMAL 


PICTURES WHICH DREW INSTANT 


BY RICHARD MILLER, ONE OF AMERICA'S 
MANY YEARS HAS TAUGHT AMERICANS 


ADELBERT FENYES, PASADENA. 


ATTENTION IN NEW YORK AND CALIFORNIA, 


THE SILKEN SCREEN 
MACBETH GALLERIES, NEW YORK. 


MOST 


tance and І should never want. 
tiful, no Eastern scene more ready to the painter’s hand.” 


TALENTED 


By M. URMY SEARES 


analysis, we would remind 
the writer in the great Amer- 
ican daily that architecture 
and building and engineering 
feats are the open records, 
more lasting and more vitally 
indicative of the character 
of a people, than is the ephi- 
meral printed page of the 
worn and weary writer of the 
daily grind of *news:" 


Shrewd as our writers of 
community advertising have 
become, they know how to 
appeal to the eastern people 
who crowd our southern city’s 
thoroughfares to the stop- 
ping of traffic and the con- 
gestion of all appliance in 
the necessities of life. What 
has been accomplished by 
loyal cooperation is the real 
record of the first generation 
of Americans in Los Angeles. 
That all sorts and conditions 
of men and women live here 
2s in other communities, is 
bett»r presented in our ap- 
preciation of the arts of life 
than in any other way. 


As to the landseape, Rich- 
ard Miller, coming from Giv- 
ezny, the Forest of Fontain- 
bleau and the Coast of Nor- 
mandy, said as he painted on 
the edge of our Arroyo Seco, 
"Give me but a little studio 
on the bank of this lovely 
canyon, a porch on which to 


pose my model, a eucalyptus tree nearby and that blue hill for dis- 
No valley in France is more beau- 


"A MORNING CALL." NOTABLE FOR THE HANDLING OF LIGHT THROUGH 


OF A PARASOL AND NOW SOLD THROUGH THE 
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In the garden of Mrs. Adelbert 
Fenyes in Pasadena, Mr. Miller 
found a hospitable studio full of 
rich tapestries or simple, colorful 
textiles, oriental pieces; in the garden, 
formal walks or sylvan dells. His 
search for a model was longer than it 
might have been in Paris; but the 
interesting people of Hollywood have 
made life more full of interest for 
us all since he was here. The Art 
Students’ League, which now oc- 
cupies the Stickney Memorial with 
its Richard Miller garden, has little 
difficulty in supplying the visiting 
artists or themselves with models. 

Mr. Miller did not advise the 
painter to settle down and stay here 
always. Art is long but it moves ever 
forward and unless new men come to 
us constantly we must go to them to 
study and to find appreciation for our 
art. 

Of this series, painted in Pasadena, 
Mr. Miller sent all but four or five 
to Macbeth in New York and did not 
even show them in Los Angeles where 
there was no place convenient at 
that time. 

But though few of his canvases re- 
main, his influence at a critical mo- 
ment in California’s art was potent 
and widespread. His methods were 
the best for an interpretation of our 
dappling sunlight, his brilliant color 
and fine draughtsmanship а vital 
force in the work of local painters. 
Those paintings which he sent East 
are now hung in various collections, 
telling of California’s lovely light and 


beauty and cheering those who can- MUCH DISCUSSION HAS BEEN AROUSED OVER THE DIFFICULT FEAT ACCOMPLISHED IN PAINTING 
not come. Those sketches and fin- THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE FORMAL POOL. THE DELIGHTFUL COLOR IN THIS PAINTING HAS MADE 
IT FAMOUS AND IT ADDS MATERIALLY TO THE FAME OF PASADENA. 


ished paintings which he left here are among our cherished 
treasures. 

As to the population in its finer aspects, let Richard Miller’s 
serene and beautiful women, surrounded by the scintillating 
sunlight and their heritage of color from the ancient East, the 
Meditteranean and the Atlantic speak for us in California. 


LIMITED BY THE FORMALITY OF THE STUDIO GARDEN. MR. MILLER WANDERED JUST AS MR. MILLER WAS PACKING HIS SEASON'S PAINTINGS ТО 
Е oy SHIP TO NEW YORK, A COLLECTOR OF NOTE WHO GOES TO EUROPE 
THROUGH THE EXTENSIVE GROUNDS OF THE FENYES ESTATE AND FOUND A EVERY YEAR TO BUY OPJECTS OF ART, CAME TO THE STUDIO 
SYLVAN SPOT WITH A POOL. THIS PAINTING REMAINS IN CALIFORNIA IN THE AND CARRIED OFF THIS PAINTING IN HER LIMOUSINE. 
POSSESSION OF MR. AND MRS. W. C. BAKER, PASADENA, CONSIDERED BY MANY THE PRINCESS OF THE LAND OF SUNSHINE, IN THE GALLERY OF 


CRITICS THE MOST CALIFORNIAN OF THE SERIES PAINTED IN PASADENA. MRS. ALLAN BALCH, LOS ANGELES. 


CHLIFORNI A SOUS LAND 


CALIFORNIA’ OFFERS ALL SORTS 


OF SUBJECTS FOR PRINT MAKERS 


AND PAINTERS 


The New Interest in Etching, By Arthur H. Miller 


California Etcher and Curator of the 
Cannell & Chaffin Print Rooms 


The goyass Fete реу 
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SCENES SUCH AS THIS IN THE RED ROCK CANYON ABOVE THE DESERT WHICH LIES NORTH OF OUR PROTECTING MOUNTAINS OFFER A CHALLENGE 
TO THE ETCHER AND REMIND ONE OF WHAT OUR AMERICAN PAINTERS OF THE HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL DID. 


HE perfection of the photo-engraving pro- 

cess, which for a time seemed likely to in- 
jure seriously the existence of etching and en- 
graving, by depriving the worker іп these 
mediums of his livelihood, has ultimately suc- 
ceeded in raising the standard of etching, for 
only as "fine arts" can it now be successfully 
practised. The etched line was always a fav- 
orite means of expression with the Masters, 
since it’s discovery by the craftsmen of the 
middle ages, but in the nineteenth century it 
fell into the hands of coypists who misused it 
by reproducing paintings,—works depending 
entirely on tone for their effect,— in this es- 
sentially line medium. 


When Whistler won his battle with the carp- 
ing eritics who protested against his “unfin- 
ished“ etchings, he taught the public eye to re- 
joice in untrammeled line, and definitely placed 
etching once more in its true position—the 
most personal of graphic arts. With its new 
recognition came a revival of interest in col- 
lecting. The strange taste of eighteenth cen- 


m ad 


tury England which preferred Hollar to Rem- drawn upon the copper directly, at a single 


brandt, is incomprehensible to us. We have 
learned again to follow with delight those open 
lines, sparsely but intuitively drawn, which 
Rembrandt saved for the very heart of such a 
plate as “The Death of the Virgin," without 
fecling a lack of finish. Nor would we demand 
that the “Hundred Guilder Print” be etched all 
over with that amazing network of lines which 
lends richness of tone to the quiet, neutral por- 
tions of this masterpiece of etching, where the 
rich blacks and somber masses of shadows are 
only used to carry the eye to the figure of 
Christ. Yet it can be said of this superbly 
drawn figure that it is only a sketch. 


Working only with black and white, Rem- 
brandt achieved a poignancy of expression in 
his finest plates rarely equalled in his painting. 
Whistler is remembered as an etcher, for it is 
on copper he drew those nervous lines which 
were the direct response of his sensitive soul 
to the beauty of the world in which he lived. 
Haden insisted that a good etching should be 


THE PICTURESQUE STREETS OF EUROPE MADE DELIGHTFUL INSPIRATION FOR ALSON CLARK, 
ETCHER AND PAINTER NOW IN PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


sitting. Certainly spontaneity is an essential 
etching quality, and Hammerton’s blunt state- 
ment that a "cold etching is a bad one" con- 
demns many of those dull technical labours 
which cover large sheets of beautiful hand- 
made paper with carefully placed, uninterest- 
ing webs of dead lines. The first quality 
requisite to the making of an etcher is a “liy- 
ing" line. 


The growing interest in this art medium has 
produced a fine body of artists. D. Y. Cam- 
eron, Muirhead Bone, McBey, Lee Hankey, and 
the distinguished painter Augustus John, 
whose beautifully etched portraits disappear 
into collections almost as soon as thcy leave 
his press—these are at work in England. In 
France, Lepere, Brouet, Beaufrere are part of 
the revival of etching, which in that country 
has given birth to a new school of men who 
combine aquatint, soft-ground, sulphur-tint 
and other means of obtaining tonality with 
pure line drawing, in a manner perhaps de- 
rived from Goya. D. S. MacLaughlan, Arthur 
Heintzelman, Levy, Troy Kinney, Arthur B. 
Davies and others in this country make etch- 
ings which will live, and in California, thanks 
to the encouragement of associations like the 
Printmakers of California, the California So- 
ciety of Etchers, and the lively interest which 
a few dealers take in young etchers, there are 
those working with copper and acid whose 
prints win national recognition. 


The desire to own prints has ceased to be the 
special passion of the collector. People have 
diseovered the lasting joy of owning a fine etch- 
ing. Prints have come out of the portfolio into 
the frame, because that personal quality which 
is the special virtue of good etching, achieves 
a tie between the person and his surroundings 
in a peculiarly satisfying manner. Between 
the impersonal wall and the mind of the inhab- 
itant, an etching can often be intermediary; 
for though on the wall as decoration, ıt сап 
never be of the wall—its inception was too 
vital, the etching-needle lies too close to the 
impassioned fingers of the true etcher. He 
cannot disguise his true self; it will out upon 
the copper. Many an artist finds that while 
with charcoal he can make only a dull drawing, 
color will often lend the semblance of vivacity 
to a conception fundamentally unsound. This 
help is denied the etcher. So the keen-minded 
French say “On their good days, painters etch.” 


Discriminating people are discovering that 
a fine print brings them into contact with vig- 
orous and original artists whose work would 
otherwise be inaccessible to them. In many of 
our cities print-rooms are forming a new cul- 
tural nucleus. In Southern California, the 
growing desire to see and own etchings is re- 
flected in the presence among us of several new 
galleries in Los Angeles and Pasadena devoted 
entirely to this art. 
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Sever RESERVE FOR CALIFORNIA —5 51сом ROBINSON 


T HE southern part of California has in the past been notable for 
its prodigal use of natural resources; but a new era is at hand 
when preservation of its woodlands and woodland creatures in the 
leafy retreats is being seriously considered. Rare plant life and 
precious waters, timbered tracts and mountain parks are to be the 
special care of the State and Nation. 

Usually it is necessary for individuals and groups such as the 
Sierra Club, Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles and other power- 
ful metropolitan centers to call attention to the fact that laws are 
needed to safeguard our natural inheritance. An example of fructi- 
fying efforts by these organizations is afforded in the recent signing 
of the Congressional bill by President Harding, creating the Monu- 
ment of Palms and saving to the enjoyment of future generations the 
only remaining native palms, found in the canyons near Palm Springs, 
approximately one hundred miles from Los Angeles. 

This article will deal with the project to create a National Deer 
Preserve in the San Jacinto Mountains in the region touching the 
newly created Monument of Palms. H. R. 11581, introduced by Con- 
gressman Phil D. Swing, would set apart 26,000 acres of land ideally 
situated and suited to game-territory unfit for agriculture, timbering 
or other commercial uses. 

Stretching over the top of Mt. San Jacinto and down its eastern 
slope to the desert, the tract embraces altitudes of 2500 to 10,805 feet 
and provides ample winter and summer forage that fatten our deer 
for the hunt. Too high to permit grains to mature, the meadows of 
the upper reaches provide pasture nine months of the year for the 
black-tail and mule deer of the region, while the remaining months 
the herds are forced out by snows to the desert, where century plants, 


FIR AND PINE IN THE GAME PRESERVE AFFORD PROTECTION FOR GAME 
BUT ARE USELESS AS TIMBER. 


cholla and other spiney fare of the Colorado Desert prove even more 
palatable than the tender grasses. Three plant belts supply foods 
within this forty square miles of projected park; and there is a plen- 
tiful supply of water from springs and snow-cold streams. 

When this wholly unproductive area is converted into a sanctuary 
for deer, water will still be available for irrigation without depriving 
the “first families” of their drinking water in any season. It will be 
advantageous to future agriculturists who, in nearby areas, will plan 
to utilize the mountain waters now pouring wastefully down barren 
slopes. 

Dry desert wind the year ’round fans yellow pine and white firs 
cresting the inaccessible rock ledges and makes their timber pithy. 
Moreover, lumbermen would never find an easy road into these for- 
ests, conveniently secluded for game within the Cleveland National 
Forest. And the turning of this unprofitable area into really serv- 
iceable lands is a bit of shrewdness on the part of those framing 
the bill. 

Providing the measure passes in its present form, there will be no 
expense connected with acquiring the property. Half of the land, 
every other section, is owned by the Southern Pacific, which offers to 
trade its holdings for desert territory; and the other sections are 
already under federal control. The new preserve is to be administered 
by the Forestry Service under the Departmnt of Agriculture. State 
game laws will be rigidly enforced, restocking of game and planting 
grouse will be undertaken by the State Game Commission. Experts 


THE DESERT 
Ву Ахіта Scorr LAVAGNINO 


Lonely? Ah, no, that could never be— 
Only an infinite rest, 

Where the sentinel hills brood slumberously 
And there's peace in the quiet Mest. 


| What though my youth be past and gone! 
Never a weakling tear, 

For the twilight haze brings memories 
And God is my neighbor here. | 


| 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


HIDDEN LAKE, A SCENIC GLADE IN THE PRESERVE, ELEVATION 9000 FEET. 


will be delegated to study the forage difficulties and diseases of the 
wild game of the region, and secure scientific breeding. 

Although the measure aims to preserve deer, it is also intended to 
increase other native game and birds within the bounds of the reserve, 
including native big-horn sheep, fox, squirrels, not to mention one 
hundred and fifty varieties of song birds. 

Recognizing the immediate need for such a preserve, the Los An- 
geles Chamber approved the bill in its present form and numerous 
commercial organizations in the counties of Orange, San Bernardino, 
San Diego, and Riverside have endorsed the measure. During the 
past season alone thirty bucks were killed in the region, a propor- 
tion too great for the resident herd not over one hundred and fifty in 
number, 

Threatening to forbid the capture of deer entirely, because of its 
scarcity, interested individuals and organizations yet wish to avert 
this ruling and provide for an increased supply of game for the hunt 
by prompt action. As is pointed out by one of the chief supporters of 
the measure, southland deer may become an economic factor, and 
under the methods prescribed by the government, Southern California 
may develop as valuable game precincts as did Alaska; in the north 
country within twenty-nine years reindeer were increased from 1280 
animals to 250,000. It is to California that sportsmen have turned for 
game with the continued shutting down of other deer quarries of the 
country and not to disappoint these sportsmen coming long distances, 
is the determination of supporters of the Deer Preserve. California 
has long been known for its hospitality and for its unlimited ability 
to satisfy a variety of wants along sport and amusement lines and its 
fame is not going to be dimmed as Land of the Chase. Nature lovers 
will be spared the ruthless destruction of these splendid creature since 
only in season will individuals be prey when wandering outside 
bounds of the reservation. 

With the passing of wild herds of buffalo from the plains of Colo- 
rado and other middle western sections, the United States lost one of 
its valuable meat and leather supplies and to prevent the repetition of 
suc» wastage of our deer is to be effected through the painstaking 
care and vision of residents of this Southland, many of whom as 
artists and lovers of the great outdoors have come to know the lonely, 
picturesque haunts of our untamed brothers, forever inaccessible to 
the passing motorist by reason of unscalable approaches on the east. 
Biologists and ornithologists are as eager as are hunstmen for the 
preservation of the beauty in these wildwood solitudes that belong 
as much to future residents as to us who are fast civilizing this 
Southland empire. 


SUNSET NEAR 


MOUNT SAN JACINTO, SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA. 
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Germany Over All of Us 


T has been suggested by an American from Boston that 
I if we do not approve of the way France is attempting to 
collect from Germany it might be more satisfactory for us 
to pay France and Belgium what is due them and then col- 
lect the sum from Germany ourselves. Perhaps America's 
kindhearted methods might create in German profiteers a 
higher sense of business honor; but the German whine 
that echoes through our daily papers makes us hesitate to 
put our flabby leaders to the test. 

Vive la France is the spontaneous cry that wells in the 
heart of every real American who has the patience and the 
brains to dig down through the twisted mass of words which 
comes to us from Europe and find a modicum of news. We 
have so many emigrants from Berlin's conquered Germany 
in our own communities that the papers think to please 
them by repeating German telegrams, forgetting, or not 
knowing, that America has always been a haven for those 
most dissatisfied at home. 

Knowing how the world dreads another war, Germany, 
whose trade is war and whose strength lies in the world's 
fear of it, now shows her skill in propaganda to convince 
Americans that if a war comes it will be the fault of France. 
This very camouflage should warn us of the probable pres- 
ence in Germany of arms and munitions for another war. 
One striking German characteristic which our boys learned 
to look out for in the trenches is the habit of accusing others 
of the things they intend to perpetrate themselves. They 
are so adept in the art of war, which they have developed 
into a perfect science and system, that they think only in 
terms of war and expect every one else to do the same. 
When, therefore, the allied armies learned their system and 
knew precisely what the German army would do and what 
the German war system expected them to do, they had only 
to do the opposite and the Germans were nonplussed. So 
precisely was the system carried out that our own individ- 
ualistic soldiers learned how to continue alive under its 
murderous fire. If the allied armies had conformed to the 
regular rules of warfare as compiled by the Germans they 
would have been annihilated by the perfect German ma- 
chine; and the German officers never understood why they 
were not. 

Can we expect a nation, trained for forty years to think 
war and breathe war, to change in a few years of armistice? 

By spiritual forces and by superior intelligence the world 
managed to stop this last invasion of the Goths and Vandals; 
and now this unconquered people, war-steeped and impeni- 
tent, tries clumsily to use the weapons with which it was 
driven back within its own confines. This effort is indica- 
tive of another German characteristic with which we should 
be familiar if we would save the world from the supremacy 
of a warlike race. For they are adepts at copying the in- 
ventions of other nations and using them in warfare, eco- 
nomic or military. We have so many shrewd salesmen of 
that type in our own country that Germany and her meth- 
ods may be said to have won and germanized our methods 
of trade; but so far removed from American thought is the 
murderous idea of military warfare that we do not realize 
the fact that Germany would rather make another war than 
pay her bills. 

True to form we now see Germany taking the art of ad- 
vertising and propaganda, invented in America to arouse 
our own people, and use it shrewdly to persuade Americans 
that Germany is being badly treated at the present time. 
Daily papers this country over headline dispatches and let- 
ters from Berlin with such sympathy and docility that a 
stranger to the geography of the situation might think New 
York and Los Angeles are German cities and Berlin the 
favorite city of America—so lovingly has Germany thrown 
herself into the arms of our senators. 

Realizing dimly that her trade of war is no longer hon- 
orable, Germany would have us think she has discarded it 
as a business and calls our attention to its threatened use 


in other localities. Striving to speak the language of the 
rest of the world so lately schooled in sacrifice and service, 
Germany asks of others for herself that which she should 
get down on her knees and grub for in order to give some 
small measure of reparation to a world she has insulted and 
condemned to untold suffering. 


So has she overreached herself in the eyes of a world 
grown wise enough to read between the lines of dispatches 
from Berlin and Coblenz; so has she added to the disgust 
which Republics feel for a nation unable to govern itself yet 
presuming to conquer the world. 


A Man's Speech to the “М. and M." 


HE Los Angeles Times, from which the following ex- 

cerpts are taken, reports the address given by Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan, of California Institute of Technology, before 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association as “a re- 
vealing, straight-from-the-shculder address on the Euro- 
pean situation and its effect on industry and commerce." 
This Los Angeles daily has done a great service to its 
readers by printing this speech in full and we send it on to 
our readers for their study and cogitation in a condensed, 
but more permanent form. 

The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, meeting 
at a banquet at the Ambassador hotel on January 22, heard 
first the speech of its president, I. H. Rice, on the fight 
which the association has carried on for the continuation 
of the open shop in Los Angeles. Speaking of strikes and 
the deplorable Herrin massacre, Mr. Rice showed the terrible 
cost to fruit growers and farmers in California resulting 
from the railroad strikes and pointed out the benefits accru- 


. ing to both employers and employees alike when the open 


shop is established in a community, and men are free to 
run their own business, whether as president of a corpora- 
tion or laborers by the hour. 

"But while we are satisfied that workers and employers 
alike are here enjoying the most wonderful industrial and 
economie conditions in America, we must not slump into 
the acceptance of these conditions as comparable to the 
God-given climate that is our heritage. The open shop is 
a principle that will live only if the principle in all its details 
is right. For its greatest success, the open shop clepends 
upon every employer so conducting his industrial relations 
that the open shop is the most attractive place for any man 
to work. 


"It should be an axiom in industry that nothing is really 
settled until it is settled right and every employer may well 
accept at once the responsibility that is his to live and work 
for the open shop." 

In the main speech of the evening, Dr. Millikan gave a 
foreeful and logical arraignment of warfare as such; and 
analyzed the three great causes of war, the personal ambi- 
tion of rulers, the false idea that the past has proved war 
to be a natural phenomenon, and, third, ignorance and 
selfishness. “The towering personal ambitions of single 
individuals or of small groups of individuals has been slowly 
and now wellnigh completely eliminated by the aroused con- 
science of humanity. * * * “The last war saw four czars 
dethroned and the species has now taken its place forever 
with the dodo as a rapidly vanishing type. But what was 
the cause of that particular war? Not solely the vaulting 
personal ambition of a group of would-be world lords. It 
was a philosophy of life which is in no wise confined to 
Germany, which made the last war and which is threatening 
now to make still more war. 

ж ж ж ж ж ж ж 


“The great war was іп а very large part made by the 
Eduard Meyerses, the Smolletts, the Nietszches and the 
Bernardis of Germany who had convinced themselves that 
these armed clashes between nations are not only an in- 
eliminatable but on the whole a desirable agency in the 
development of the race. 
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“But mark you, that philosophy is not confined to Ger- 
many. Turn to ‘The Crown of Wild Olives’ and you will 
find one of the most inspiring writers of the English race 
speaking thus: ‘I found (through the study of history) that 
all great nations learn their truth of word and strength of 
thought in war; that we were nourished in war and wasted 
by peace. In a word, that we are born in war and expire in 
peace.’ The plain teaching of John Ruskin in that passage 
is, war is neither eliminatable nor undesirable, and that 
philosophy is widely current in the United States today and 
presumably is represented in my audience tonight, but de- 
spite that fact I wish to brand it as a demonstrably false 
philosophy which must be eliminated by your thought and 
my thought, by your word and my word, by your act, and 
my act. If that philosophy is correct, then neither you nor 
I can point the finger of reproach or criticism at Germany 
for bringing on the great war when she did. 


ж ж ж * * * * 


*But no scientist today believes that we can predict the 
future solely by calling upon the lessons of the past, or that 
the law of the jungle must ever control in the affairs of 
intelligent men because it has controlled in by-gone days. 
Even the lessons of modern history, when rightly read, 
compel emphatic denial of such a point of view. 

“The elimination of this second cause of war in the United 
States is up to you and me and every thinking man who can 
exert an influence against the policy which will make us in 
a generation as much of a robber nation as Germany ever 
hoped to be. You may be interested to know that an English 
friend of mine who has traveled largely and is a critical 
observer has expressed it as his judgment that there is 
more of the war spirit abroad in the United States today 
than he can see in any country of Europe. It is one stimu- 
lated by a few unscrupulous demagogues, and it feeds upon 
the third cause of war about which I wish to speak, namely, 
ignorance. Try to put yourself into the position of a citizen 
of another nation which you are disposed to condemn, and 
I should like to present to you this evening and to analyze 
with you the other fellow's point of view in Germany, 
France and England." 

With consummate skill Dr. Millikan gave a clear view of 
disappointment, seen through the eyes of a young German, 
who called America to account for deserting Europe in its 
extremity. So, too, in France we are looked on as having 
failed to help solve the great and terrible problems of the 


war. 
* * * ж ж ж ж 


“The Englishman,” continues Dr. Millikan, “thank God 
for him, has shouldered his burdens of appalling taxation 
such as you and I know nothing about, straightening his 
back, setting his jaws and saying, ‘I do not want my de- 
scendants to ever say I did not pay my debts, and we are 
going to meet our obligations to the last cent whatever the 
United States may choose to do. He regrets in the bottom 
of his soul our unwillingness to join him in trying to 
straighten out the present international muddle. Не is 
extremely sorry that we did not go into the League of 
Nations, but Briton that he is, is keeping his mouth shut 
and sawing wood. 

“The elimination of ignorance, the last of my three causes 
of war, however, is one which is going to be brought about 
very slowly and by a long process of evolution and enlight- 
enment in which you and І and all the influences which con- 
tribute to the growth of the publie opinion of democracy 
have a part. 

*The elimination of war through the banishment of the 
false philosophy which has engendered the war spirit, and 
the banishment of the ignorance and prejudice upon which 
it has fed, may be a long way off, but I am optimistic enough 
to think it is coming and that you and I are going to have 
some part in the ushering in of a new day of international 
relations." 


thronged. 


Not All Is Lost 


O THE BOYS who came home and who are now sad- 

dened by the thought that the work they did over there 
has been made of no avail by our present desertion of 
Europe, the following paragraphs from John Buchan’s 
History of the Great Iar let in the light that surely shines 
ahead. 

And so to those who hoped through dark days that dear 
ones shattered, broken by the crushing conflict might be 
spared to them, but who today are plunged into the deepest 
trial of their faith by loss greater far than had it come when 
all were keyed to sacrifice—may these last paragraphs of 
John Buchan's fine English prose embody what small mead 
of comfort lies in truth-transmitting words: 

"The gains and losses are not yet to be assessed, but 
there is ground for humble confidence that that sowing in 
unimaginable sacrifice and pain will yet quicken and bear 
fruit to the bettering of the world. The war was a vindi- 
cation of the essential greatness of our common nature, for 
victory was won less by genius in the few than by faithful- 
ness in the many. Every class had its share, and the plain 
man, born in these latter days of doubt and divided purpose, 
marched to heights of the heroic unsurpassed in simpler 
ages. In this revelation democracy found its final justifica- 
tion, and civilization its truest hope. Mankind may console 
itself in its hour of depression and failure, and steel itself 
to new labors with the knowledge that once it has been: 
great. 

“The sacrifice was chiefly of innocence and youth, and in 
computing it there can be no distinction between friend and 
enemy. Hanc ex diverso sedem veniemus in инан. That 
Country of the Young knows no frontiers of race or creed. 
Most men who fell died for honorable things, and perversi- 
ties of national policy were changed into the eternal sanc- 
tities—love of country and home, comradeship, loyalty to 
manly virtues, the indomitable questing of youth. Innocence 
does not perish in vain, against such a spirit the gates of 
death cannot prevail, and the endurance of their work is 
more certain than the coming of spring. The world is poor 
indeed without them, for they were the flower of their race, 
the straightest of limb, the keenest of brain, the most eager 
of spirit. 

“Тп such a mourning each man thinks first of his friends; 
for each of us has seen his crowded circle become like the 
stalls at an unpopular play; each has suddenly found the 
world “of time strangely empty and eternity strangely 
Yet to look back upon the gallant procession of 
those who offered their all and had the gift accepted, is to 
know exultation as well as sorrow. The youth which died 
almost before it had gazed on the world, the poets with their 
songs unsung, the makers and the doers who left their tasks 
unfinished, found immortal achievement in their death. 
Their memory will abide so long as men are found to set 
honor before ease, and a nation lives not for its ledgers 
alone but for some purpose of virtue. They have become, 
in the fancy of Henry Vaughan, the shining spires of that 
City to which we travel.” 


Perspective 


NLESS we know well what is the “close up” in a man’s 
perspective, we do not understand him no matter how 
he may explain. Unless we realize that it is our very near- 
ness to the earth that makes our night a dark one, we shall 
fail to grasp the universe of light extending out on every 
other side. “God is a Spirit” is the great answer to our 
epoch’s questions. Nature’s lavish sowing of seed until 
the earth is full of it—if earthly shell were the important 
part of life the waste would be inexplicable. 
“Not by Might nor by Power” says the legend over the 
stage in our beautiful new theater in Los Angeles; and the 
context reads, “But by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB О ЕО 


A HOUSE OF INFLUENCES R ЕТ ЛЕ ЕШ ЕЕЕ ОЕ 


If you were the grandson of а sea captain, and grew up on waters 
of Lake Erie, and finally owned a staunch little boat of your own on 
the Pacific, wouldn’t you consider it a particularly good piece of luck 
when the opportunity came to buy a real home for yourself which 
had been built by a retired sea captain? Only the best of it is that 


he wasn’t retired when he built it, but worked over it during the 
three months out of the year that the ship was in dry dock, while 
the rest of time, as he sailed the seas he drew sketches, planned 
But knowing very 


and lived through the days in his dream house. 
well that houses of dreams are 
not material enough for this gen- 
eration, and he intended this to 
last for several, he took for bal- 
last on every voyage a load of 
sand, pounded rock and such other 
things as he judged best for the 
composition of plaster,—that we 
now call cement. Оп shore he 
experimented with this plaster, but 
the walls crumbled at both the 
first and second attempts and it 
was only with the third venture 
that he was successful. іп this 
completely so, as the house stands 
after nearly fifty years as a silent 
witness to the good judgment of 
the ancient mariner, with walls 
eighteen inches thick апа the 
strength of solid rock. 

The house, unlike those built by 
some men of the sea, bears no 
resemblance to a stranded ship, 
but the long lines of the roof are 
extremely pleasing and fit into the 
setting of huge pine trees and dis- 
tant low-lying hills as perfectly 
as an artist-architect could desire. 

While the lines are not of a ship, 
the wide verandah which runs 
around three sides of the house 
might be acclaimed a deck, and 
from the pitch of it would shed a 
heavy sea, though it is ever sun 
drenched rather than sea swept. 
Once inside the hospitable door, 
which opens at the first sound of 
the old brass knocker, the likeness 
is faintly reminiscent as here is 
the grand salon, with the dining 
hall beyond, and the staterooms 
opening cordially into this, the 
main heart of the house. 

Practically no changes have 
been made by the fortunate pres- 
ent owner except in one room, op- 
ening to the North, a lovely studio 
window has taken the place of a door, and here Claude Putnam has 
his easel and works out some of the pleasant things that delight his 
friends, as well as the cerie things, which have gained for him among 
his intimates, the title of “Put, the Nut.” 

The custom of buying timber from old houses, churches, and even 
barns for use in the construction of new homes has steadily gained 
ground in the past few years, and the explanation offered has been 
that the aged timbers were so much better than anything procurable 
now. The real truth is that while it may be a wise thing to do, it is 
also an interesting thing to do, and the very men who would strongly 
deny such a motive, are just a little intrigued by the idea that some 
latent spell of enchantment may accompany the old logs into the new 
house. It is scarce likely that the business man of today would 
admit this but an artist is expected to harbor queer ideas, so it is no 
surprise to hear Claude Putnam admit his hope in buying the house 
was that certain influences might be felt 
emanating from the old walls. He 
holds every former owner and occupant 
of a house leaves an indellible trace of 
his personality, which, if true, means 
in this case no ordinary influences 
could be abroad in this house. The 
builder, the nice old man of the sea, 
was followed by a returned missionary 
from China, and he, in turn, by a 
miner. With this combination as an 
urge, things could not remain station- 
ary around that house, and possibly 
because of the lingering sway of the 
miner it seemed impossible to resist 
excavating and exploring the founda- 
tion, which is in reality the first floor 
of the house, as the house proper is 
reached by a flight of ten or more steps. 
In the Southern states, especially 
around New Orleans, many houses are 
built along these lines, the first or 
basement floor utilized in many ways, 


Philip du Bots. 


THE LONG LINES OF THE ROOF FIT INTO THE SETTING OF HUGE PINE 
TREES AND DISTANT LOW-LYING HILLS. 


THE PLEASANT_UPSTAIRS STUDIO OPENS FROM 
THE DINING ROOM. 


due to the size of the family and the manner in which they live. 

In this house, in San Fernando Valley, this first floor has developed 
along original lines and is a combination of studio, study, and “relief” 
room. In art the meaning of relief is given as “projection of a figure 
above the ground on which it is formed” and as it is a recognized 
fact that every artist must have some outlet for the fantastic dreams 
that haunt him, Mr. Putnam has provided here a retreat, where he 
may create some of the things intended, neither for the business nor 
the artistic world but merely for his own entertainment. Such a 
course is broadening, widens his 
outlook, and strengthens his ability 
to create, which is amply proven 
by the construction and decora- 
tions of this room. It is almost 
impossible to draw a vivid word 
picture of it because of no prece- 
dent from which to conjure descrip- 
tive phrases but visualize the din- 
ing hall of an ancient palace with 
the decorations of an Aztec temple. 
The great chimney at one end 
with its open oven, mutely sug- 
gestive of far away sacraficial 
days, furnishes a marvelous bed 
of coals for the grilling of steaks 
or chops and provides the motive 
for the dining hall, carried out by 
the addition of long, low tables of 
dark wood, with benches to match. 

The decorations should be Ori- 
ental, if the influence of the mis- 
sionary had been followed exactly, 
but through some means the art 
of the Aztec intervened and the 
four walls hold large murals of 
Aztec design, with several smaller 
ones and with germs of ideas for 
many more. These decorations 
are especially interesting because 
they are not merely put on to sup- 
ply local color but are correct in 
detail and are the result of re- 
search through innumerable vol- 
umes, and access to photographs 
of many temples and old palaces. 
There is the Aztec "Salome," 
weaving her spells then as now; 
the ancient and honorable “God of 
the Soil," inviting the young man 
to "return to the farm"; the “War- 
rior Princes," in full regalia; and 
probably the most interesting— 
"The Aztec Madonna, 'indicating 
the worship of the mother of a 
divinity, the source of everlasting life. It is engaging to note that 
while the stencils on each heavy beamed rafter are Egyptian in 
character and follow lines always found in Egyptian art, they are 
copied directly from an Aztec design. 

Rugs of the hides of spotted cows break up the floor spaces, while 
all around the room on a wide shelf are objects of speculation from 
many ages and climes, Old pistols which may have armed the early 
pirates, dueling pistols of the days when honor could only shine forth 
resplendent in the day's dawning, and in close contact the skull of a 
bad hombre, who brought many a white man low until a sharp- 
shooter bored a frightfully big hole through the top of his head. 
In sharp contrast is a well carved pipe of peace, smoked by some 
more gentle spirit among the Indians. Here and there spots of color 
are thrown from a woven piece, and, as if to hark back to the old sea- 
faring gentleman, there is a walrus tooth brought down from the 
Alaskan regions, bearing in delicate 
carving the outline of the ship which 
hunted in the seas of the far north. 

It is in these surroundings that fortu- 
nate members of the Artist's Guild are 
asked to dine, and to discussions of art. 
proving *many artists, many opinions," 
when the affairs are of an informal na- 
ture, as nothing of the Aztec or the 
bizarre has егері into the house proper. 
Upstairs the setting is perfect, as a 
comfortable home of the present day, 
with enough mahogany to light the 
shadows, with its warm gleams, and 
with a young son to be tucked into 
bed at night, whose small confidences 
of the day are ended with the drowsy 
murmur from the shores of the Sand- 
man's Sea, “But, Daddy, I’m the Joy- 
boat Baby, arn't I?" After which, who 
will say there are no such things as 
influences? 
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Philip du Bots 
THE FIRE IN THE GREAT CHIMNEY PLACE GLEAMS AND GLOWS AT ONE 
END OF THE AZTEC STUDIO. 


THE BACK WALL OF THE STUDIO-STUDY, SHOWING THE LOW DINING 
TABLES, WITH THEIR ACCOMPANYING BENCHES. 


A REAL COUNTRY CLUB IN SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 


There are clubs that have achieved a homelike atmosphere through 
the efforts of the architect and decorator but in the case of the 
Hollywood Country Club it was “bought and paid for” literally, as 
the present club house was built for W. F. Holt, as a residence, and 
later sold to the club by Mr. Holt, who is now the very active and 
enthusiastic president. 

Situated within a few miles of Hollywood and equally distant 
from Beverly Hills, the club forms a center and clearing house for 
the golfers of these two towns and for those of the San Fernando 
Ealley who are not members of the recently opened Sunset Canyon 

ub. 

The club lies along the Ventura Boulevard and may be reached by 
either the Cahuenga Pass or the Laurel Canyon Highway, the beauty 
of the drives in either direction adding to the many points of attrac- 
tion the club has to offer. 

One unusual feature of the club is the large space assigned to the 
quarters for the ladies. All country clubs provide a lounge, dressing 
rooms and lockers for the women members but in this instance the 
space seems more generous than is usual; a lounge, with a delight- 
ful sun room opening from it, a card room, and a writing room. 
So cleverly are the color schemes chosen and the hangings arranged 
that the sunlight seems to have seeped into every portion of these 
feminine upstairs quarters. The card room is done in rose, with 
tracing of black, while the writing room—well, possibly it is rose and 
grey but the windows disclose such a view, such a panorama of 
exquisite beauty, that indoors fades into the knowledge that desks, 
chairs and writing materials are available but there is a doubt that 
any human being could write a letter in the face of it. It might 
be possible to do a prose poem, if you happened to be that kind of a 
person, but unless made of the clay which forms the fortunate beings 
who write because they can't help it, whose words bubble forth, 
rather than burble, any composition would be hopeless. Even the 
water hazard in the foreground, which adds to the sportiness of the 
course, also adds to the joy of the visitor, who only sits and dreams 
as he glimpses the blue jewel set in the jade of the turf. Just down 
the terrace in a quiet pool floats a fat and гарри gold fish, he may 
be, probably is, lonesome, but he adds another bit of color to the 


landscape. 


It is possible that more space was given to the women’s section 
than is customary in the hope that this may be a country club in a 
truer sense than in some clubs where the sole interest is golf. If the 
women throughout the valley find the club an interesting and enter- 
taining point of contact, find that it reduces the idea of loneliness 
occasionally associated with suburban life, it may prove an ally to 
the family who want to live in the country and yet have a lingering 
idea that they may be losing something in leaving the city which 
the hills eannot provide. 

Another pleasantly popular idea which is being carried out at this 
club is the provision of stables for the horses of members, and the 
supervision of the opening of tralls and bridle paths throughout the 
hills and canyons along the edge of the valley. The skyline drive, 
which is to follow the ridge of the Santa Monica Mountains for 
eighteen miles, and to be known as Mulholland Skyline Drive, is just 
above the elub. By means of these bridle paths and trails the mem- 
bers of the new Flintridge Riding and Hunt Club, of the Hollywood 
Sadle and Bridle Club, and the riders of Beverly Hills may plan meets, 
shows and hunts for all seasons. 

The Santa Barbara Riding and Trails Association has shown 
what concerted action can accomplish when a well organized body 
of enthusiastic men and women are working to one end. The result 
of their work in one year seems almost incredible, but if that organ- 
ization is responsible for practically eighteen miles of new bridle 
paths, and the opening of nearly fifty miles of old mountain trails, 
the various riding clubs of this immediate neighborhood, including 
Los Angeles, as well as Flintridge and the Beverly Hills clubs, may 
easily duplieate these results when they realize the desirability of 
having all the trails opened and a bridle path from Pasadena to 
Santa Monica including stopovers at Hollywood and Beverly. Such 
trails would provide week-end rides and add much to the interest 
through the introduction of new territory. 

The members of the Flintridge Riding and Hunt Club are con- 
stantly doing something new. A paper chase added to the interest 
during January. More than twenty riders enjoyed the excitement of 
the chase to which the imagination added the thrills of a hunt. 
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RECENT BOOKS—REVIEWS 


The Northzeard Course of Empire 
J uh; r Stetansson 
t, Brace & 


A collection of articles which have ap- 
peared from time to time in leading 
magazines. In them Stefansson seems 
slightly more impersonal—which is to be expected considering their 
nature—but every bit as interesting as he was in The Friendly 
Arctic. It is both a pleasure and convenience to have these articles 
dealing with the Arctic of today from several different angles under 
the one cover. They afford a splendid birds' eye view of the Arctic— 
its friendliness again, its future colonization, its industrial import- 
ance to the world and above all Stefansson's constructive attitude 
toward its problems. There are incidental bits of information, which 
stick in our minds—for instance one concerning the ostriches’ stupid 
habit of hiding only its head, which it seems is utterly fallacious as 
the ostrich is a most canny bird, avoiding cleverly, its particular 
enemies. This fallacy, according to Stefansson, resembles many which 
exist at the present moment in chapters dealing with the Arctic in 
modern geographies taught in our public schools. There is a peculiar 
charm about Stefansson, who writes as scientist, poet, philosopher 
which makes the reader turn the pages in hopes of finding a like- 
ness of the man behind the lines. But it is significant that neither in 
this book nor in The Friendly Arctic is there any picture of the author 
—such is the genuine modesty of the true scientist. 

— Е. Taylor Houghton. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, PUBLISHER: THE OPINIONS OF ANATOLE 
FRANCE, Recorded by Paul Gsell. Translated from the French by 
Ernest Boyd. ‘Paul Gsell was one of the regular frequenters of 
Anatole France’s weekly gatherings at the Villa Said and this book 
is a charming picture of the great French sage, of the library filled 
with rare and venerable tomes, of his works of art, and of the respon- 
sibility of the master himself. Тһе themes upon which Anatole 
France embroiders are those which one would expect from the creator 
of Monsieur Bergert and Jerome Coignard; the tale of his adventures 
as an Academician; the eloquent apologia for skepticism; the divine 
art of writing for the theatre; his collaboration with Sarah Bernhart; 
his discussion of art with Rodin; the basis of patriotism; the Russian 
revolution; and finally the omnipotence of illusions." 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY: THE NEW IDEALISM by May Sin- 
clair, author of Mr. Waddington of Wyck, Mary Oliver, The Tree of 
Heaven, The Life and Death of Harriet Frean, etc. “In her preface 
the author attacks the position of realists with the words, "The old 
Idealism, the Idealism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of 
Berkeley, of Kant and Hegel, will have to go, and give place to an 
idealism which wil take serious account of the world of space and 
time.’ In her discussion of the theories of Bertrand Russell, Berg- 
son, Einstein and the lesser lights of philosophy she makes her points 
with keenness and humor and her contentions as to the primary and 
secondary consciousness and the ultimate consciousness that sustains 
the universe are cleverly and ably stated." 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY: Tug Cuckoo’s NEST by 
Christine Jope Slade is a story of society and bohemian life in present 
day London. The lives of several idealists and materialists hopeless- 
ly entangled are straightened out ingeniously. 

Bic LAUREL by Frederick Orin Bartlett is a tale of romance and 
adventure in the Southern mountains by the author of “The Wall 
Street Girl," “The Triflers," etc. 

THE PENITENT by Edna Worthly Underwood is a historical novel of 
Russia of a hundred years ago. The chief figures are Alexander I, 
Tsar during the Napoleonic era, and Pushkin, the famous Russian 
poet. The novel is the first volume of a triology that will picture the 
crumbling of a great civilization beginning with the time of Napoleon 
and ending with the present day. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY: CERTAIN PEOPLE OF 
IMPORTANCE, by Kathleen Norris, is a chronicle of individuals with 
all their pettiness, loves, passions and generosities, their joys and 
agonies. It represents a certain phase of American life. 

MARBACKA, by Selma Lagerlof. "Selma Lagerlof is now engaged in 
writing her memoirs. The first volume which has just appeared in 
Sweden deals with her childhood. Its title is “Marbacka,” the name 
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of her father’s home which she recovered and rebuilt as а harbor for 
her old age. This book, like her first one, “Gosta Berling,” is a series 
of short stories strung together like beads on a common thread, but 
the style has changed from a restless vibrant staccato to a stately, 
measured rhythm.” 

My EXPERIENCES IN SCOTLAND YARD, by Sir Basil Thomson, the 
chief of the British Seeret Service from 1913 to 1921. “The responsi- 
bilities of Sir Basil Thomson, son of the late Archbishop of York, 
have been unprecedented. During his eight years of office, he directed 
the Secret Service through a World War, the Irish uprising of 1916 
and an extensive revolutionist movement. The story of his encounters 
with the outlaw world of criminals, anarchists and spies is none the 
less fascinating because it is actual fact.” 


J. WA. Robinson Co. 


SEVENTH AND GRAND 


Whatever is new and interesting in travel, biography, fiction— 
literature in general—is procurable in the Book Section. First Floor 


PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 25552 BANK 


FORMERLY LOS ANGELES TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


Affiliated in ownership with The First 
National Bank of Los Angeles and the 
First Securities Company 


Pacific-Southwest through 


the 


conveniently located branches in Los Angeles and 


Serving many 


in the following California cities: 


Oxnard 


Pasadena 
Pasadena Br. 
Oak Knoll Br. 
Altadena Br. 


Paso Robles 

Redlands 

San Fernando 

San Luis Obispo 

San Pedro 
Marine Branch 
San Pedro Br. 

Santa Barbara 
Commercial of Santa 
Barbara Br. 


Santa Maria 


Alhambra 
Atascadero 
Carpinteria 

Catalina Island 

El Centro 

Fidelity Br. 


Fresno, 


Glendale, 
Glendale Ave. Br. 
Brand Blvd. Br. 


Guadalupe 

Hanford 

Huntington Beach 

Huntington Park 

Lemoore 

Lindsay 

Lompoc 

Long Beach 
Long Beach Br. 
Belmont Heights Br. 
Atlantic Avenue Br. 

Los Alamos 

Ocean Park 

Orcutt 


Santa Monica 
Tulare 

Venice 

Visalia 
Whittier 


Community Branch 
Wilmington 


Wonderful Southern California Country Estate and Combination Stock Ranch of Over 5000 Acres 


For Full Data 
See 


Charles B. Starr, Sole Representative 


Beautifully situated 1500 | 


feet above sea level, near 


paved highway. Delightful 
climate. Two streams and 
several springs. 2000 acres 


tillable land. Splendid wild 
game preserve. Modern 
buildings, including owner's 
lodge. Ample equipment. 
Price $150,000 complete, 
with much personal proper- 
ty and live stock, including 
250 cattle, 100 hogs, 20 


horses. 


821 Chapman Bldg., Los Angeles 
Phone 11631 
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THE GOOD SMALL HOUSE 
By SUMNER SPAULDING 


Chairman Small House Committee 


Los Angeles Architectural Club 


HEN it dawns upon the public mind that 

it is possible to travel from one side of 

the city to the other without seeing one good 

small house, we can hope for an improvement 
in the appearance of the suburbs. 

This condition which has been brought about 
by the rapid growth of the city, is giving our 
outlying districts a character which is any- 
thing but beautiful, and will eventually bring 
much discredit to our community. There are 
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SANTA BARBARA 


If you like California 
you will love Santa Barbara 


JOHN D. BURNHAM, 


Realtor 
Phone 69 
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Calipornia Landscapes 
Hand Colored in Cil 


The KORIN 


KODAK AND ART SHOP 
522 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Opposite Pershing Square | 
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LEONARD PULLIAM OF HOLLYWOOD. 
ARCHITECTS. 


“Atmosphere” 


Furnishings from Barker Bros. enable 
a home to radiate that subtle charm 
which, for lack of a more expressive 


term, is called 


value іп creating 


settings. 


DIKE dy 


Broadway between 7th and 8th 


Complete Furnishers of Successful 


Ilomes 


"atmosphere"—fur- 
nishings selected for distinction and 
unquestionable quality, and for their 
artistic 
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many indications that the public mind is һор- 
ing and looking forward to a time when our 
small houses, no matter how inexpensive or 
small they may be, will have architectural 
merit. It is not an uncommon thing these days, 
for the person who is to build, to ask, “How 
may I spend my money in the most practical 
and artistic manner?" Many of the big or- 
ganizations who build great numbers of houses 
of this type to sell, realize the enhanced valu- 
ation of these houses, if some attempt has been 
made to give them architectural interest. 

Unfortunately architectural interest has 
been aroused by freakish roofs, loud colors, 
poor detail, and poorly proportioned openings, 
combined to make a design which will catch 
the eye. Numerous streets in Los Angeles, are 
lined with such houses, which give to the cas- 
ual observer somewhat the effect of having at- 
tended an exhibition of futurist paintings. As 
the futurist art is concieved by most people to 
be a side step from real art, so are these so- 
called “jazz” houses a side step from real Arch- 
itecture, nevertheless, by the very fact that 
these houses meet a ready sale, we are encour- 
aged, for it shows that the public is at least 
interested in the attempt to do something arch- 
itectural with a small house. The big problem 
for us today, therefore, is to find a plan for 
guiding the public taste in the right direction, 
by providing a means of education in the right 
way, and then to place at the disposal of these 
people a means of obtaining a plan for a home 
of good character. 

Many attempts have been made by various 
organizations to provide the home-builder of 
moderate means with plans which will bring 
about this result; all have met with some suc- 
cess. The average home builder has always 
felt that he could not afford to go to an arch- 
itect, for the fee that an architect must have 
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to design a house is more than he, the owner, 
can afford. The Architecural Club of Los An- 
geles is attempting to solve this problem and 
make it possible for the person building the 
small house, to have the advantage of the best 
architectural advice for the smallest possible 
fee: i Thus the folowing scheme has been de- 
vised. 

A competition has been instituted among the 
members of the Club for a small house with liv- 
ing room, dining room, two bed rooms a bath 
and screen porch, to be built on a fifty foot lot. 
When the designs are submitted they are to be 
judged by competent architects, and those con- 
sidered worthy will have completed working 
plans and specifications made, and will be for 
sale by the Club. The number of plans sold 
from one design will be limited to ten, with the 
hope that ten houses of a kind will not be no- 
ticed in a city of this size. 

The competitors in this competition are em- 
ployed in offices of the best Arhcitects of Los 
Angeles, and the designs submitted will meet 
with the criticism and help of the ablest Archi- 
tects in our community. The cost per plan has 
not as yet been determined, but it will be so 
small that the average builder will feel able to 
pay it. Already the Club has received many 
applications and the scheme promises great 
success. 

The drawings of the successful competitors 
will be on exhibition at the Arhcitectural Club 
rooms on Santee Street and the selected plan 
will be published each month in California 
Southland. 


FEBRUARY PLANTINGS 


MONG the annual flower seeds suitable 
4 for sewing outside in full sun this month 
are sweet alyssum, candytuft, centaurea, 
clarkia, cornflower, eschscholtzia, gypsophila, 
helichrysum, laptosyne, linaria, lupines, pop- 
pies, salpiglossis and Virginia stock. 

Others that will stand shade are godetia, 
mignonette and nemophila. 

Asters and zinnias, if wanted to bloom early, 
can be started in frame or greenhouse. If 
greenhouse has some heat, start seeds of 
ageratum, amaranthus, balsam, begonia, cel- 
osia dahlia, lobelia, petunia, salvia, tithonia 
and verbena. 

This is the best month for setting out decid- 
ious shrubs, fruit trees, grape vines, berry 
plants, rhubarb, asparagus and horse-radish. 
Pruning of deciduous fruit trees and vines 
should be finished this month. 

It is well to spray them with lime-sulphur 
after pruning and before they come out in 
blossom. 


HUNTING SCENES LIKE THIS WILL BE IMPOSSI- 

BLE IN THE FUTURE UNLESS SOUTHERN CALI- 

FORNIA PRESERVES HER GAME IN SUCH NA- 

TIONALLY CONTROLLED AREAS AS SET FORTH 
BY MISS ROBINSON ON PAGE 13. 


CALIFORNIS SOUT Ti Anew. 


A BIRD PARADISE 
By THERESA HOMET PATTERSON 


F there were a sign ‘Park your car here,” 

at the entrance of Griffith Park it would 
be to discover a Paradise never dreamed of by 
those who dash in and out of the park in a 
closed car. 

Given a sunny hillside with berries, a road- 
side tangle, a bank with weed seeds running 
down to a green meadow with marshy spots, 
—a willow-bordered river, and all at the foot 
of a mountain; and there will be concentrated 
there about all the birds found in that lati- 
tude, altitude and season. However, the 
weather this winter has been little guide as 
to when the birds should arrive or depart. 

Swinging into Griffith Park the hillside at the 
left is reddened with California holly, thanks 
to the enforced law which prevents the pick- 
ing of it. The eyes of twenty-five Audobons 
could not identify all the birds that animated 
that hillside one morning. The Linnets and 
Purple Finches (as if with an eye for match- 
ing colors) and all the other berry pickers 
were feasting there, including the exquisite 
Cedar Waxwings, Blue-jays,—who also act as 
policemen, letting no one slip up on them 
unawares!—and (again matching color) the 
robins. A Road-runner jogged along await- 
ing a challenge to show his jack rabbit speed. 

Below the road on a topmost spray was the 
Brown Thrasher, his tail taking the same 
downward curve as his bill which made him 
look like a rainy day, while he sang like an 
Easter morning. There was a background of 
chattering Bush-tits, scolding Kinglets, and 
merry “chick-a-dee-dees” in the oaks and pep- 
pers. The Western Gnat-catcher in his blu- 
ish suit and the Audobon Warbler—that mite 
of perpetual motion touched up with yellow— 
were snapping up the insects. The Prince of 
the Flycatchers—the Phainopepla—sat atop a 
tree, irridescent and splendid, his red eye alert 
for game which gave him an excuse to spread 
that unsuspected white in his wings and turn 
a few somersaults in the air, returning with 
a "qut." Believing in balanced rations, he 
takes pepper berries with his meat. 

The Kildeers were crying and six or more 
rose at once from the marsh. Close by were 
the Meadowlarks, startled now and then by 
the shadow of a hawk.  Redtailed, Sharp- 
shinned, Cooper and Sparrow Hawks sailed 
the air while the Towhees and Gamble-spar- 
rows (pals, they are) scratched for a living. 

A whirl of Juncos led around the bend where 
the “wake-up,” “wake-up,” “wake-up” from the 
sycamores identified the California Wood- 
peckers. The Red-shafted Flickers gobbled 
up ants wherever they could be found. When 
he called, "if-if-if-if-if-if" he тау have been 
trying to give some reason why he hadn’t a 
real song. A pair of red-breasted Nuthatches 
spiraled around the big trees, heads or tails 
down, it mattered not! 

It was all most interesting, but from the 
sightly path above the aviary the birds put on 
a colorful pageant.—Say Phoebe demonstrated 
what a crack shot she was. Five blue-birds 
posed in the reddest bush of holly. The 
pageant ended with a grand line-up on the 
telephone wire of all actors, Bluebirds, Linnets, 
and thirty-six Gold finches by actual count— 
all faeing West as if to receive applause from 
their audience. 

Among the hundreds of birds, thirty-seven 
varieties were identified. No, not 57—those 
are pickles and this is a preserve. 


The 


Gearharts 


ETCHINGS AND 
BLOCK PRINTS 


By Local and Foreign Printmakers 


611 South Fair Oaks Ave. 


Near California St. 


| PASADENA | 
| Phone Colorado 4449 | 


An Ideal School for Young Women 
Cumnock School 


COLLEGE WORK IN THE FOLLOWING 
COURSES: 


Vocal Interpretation of Literature 
Literary Appreciation Story Telling 


Public Speaking Journalism 
Dramatics Short-Story 
Voice and Diction Dancing 

French Psychology 


Art and Art Appreciation 
An accredited High School and Junior School 
under same management 
HELEN A. BROOKS, Director 
200 5. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 
54720—Wilshire 79 
(EEE ——H— 


FRENCH and ITALIAN ARTS and CRAFTS 


Imported by 
MISS HOLLINGSWORTH BEACH 


Antiques 
Potteries 
Pasadena, Calif. 


: 


Pasadena 


| Evening Bags, Old Silver, etc. 
Embroidered Linens 
630 E. Colorado Street 


HEWSON STUDIOS 


HANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS For 
Dresses, Skirts, Scarfs, Blankets and Bags 


602 E. Colorado St. 


The Stendahl Galleries 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL 
Los Angeles | 


Paintings by the late 
A. B. Wenzell 
February 8 to February 18 


Recently Completed Paintings 
By Hanson Puthuff 
February 18 to March 3 


Stendahl Galleries 


Vista del Arroyo, Pasadena 
Recently completed Paintings by 
Orrin White 
February 7 to February 21 
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CET PORNIA SOUTHLAND 


|». CHEER COLOR 


Is the name given by a colorist and designer of 
renown to articles of ladies' apparel and home 
decoration created in her studios in the Orient. 
Though made of their wonderful and well-nigh 
everlasting hand-woven textiles, and by their 
marvelous weavers, embroiderers and lace 
makers, there is no suggestion of the Orient 


in the beautiful Cheer Color Occidental de- 


signs and entrancing colors. 


New goods arriving weekly. 


You are cordially invited to visit 


CHEER COLOR 


І 409 South Western Avenue 


Los Angeles 


Miss Lenz 
Announces 
the New 
Location 


of 


Lenz 
Hat 
Studio 


at 
643-645 
East 
Colorado St. 
Pasadena, 
Cak 
Phone 
Fair Oaks 
573 


Beautiful Garden Pieces 
in 
Sculptured Terra Cotta 


Italian Terra Cotta Co. 
W. H. Robison 
1149 MISSION ROAD 


Opposite County Hospital 
Phone Lincoln 1057 Los Angeles 


Clark Vase No. 35 


A book of photographs, sketches, and plans of represent- 
ative California homes designed by your leading archi- 
tects. Price $1.00. Title—“California Homes.” 
Address: Ellen Leech 
544 So. El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


“и ы» 


Broadway at Sixth 


offers a varted array of 
SPRING (COATS 


permitting a wider field 
for the expression of in- 
dividuality, ranging 
from the dignified con- 
servative to the elabor- 


ated novelty effects. 
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CALIF ОМА SOG hire. 


| THE BLUE LANTERN 
TEA ROOM 


Afternoon 
Dinner 
Distinctive Service 
and Luncheons Delivered 


Luncheon Tea 


Dinners 


and Special Orders Taken 
Pasadena, Cal., 


1832 


198 No. Los Robles, 
hone Fair Oaks 


| REAL CALIFORNIA CANDIED FIGS || 
A Delicious Confection 


I Ib. Box, Parcel Post Paid... .$1.50 
4 Ib. Box, Parcel Post Paid... .$5.00 


| Samples Upon Request 


EL MOLINO CANNING CO. 
2651 Nina St., Pasadena, Cal. Col. 756 


PASADENA LEATHER GOODS CO. 


Suit Cases, Purses, Bags 


Puttees for Men, Women and Children 
Insured and Guaranteed Trunks 
742 E. Colorado St.. 

Fair Oaks 354 Pasadena 


| PASADENA 


WINDOW SHADE 
| SHOP | 


Makers of Exclusive 

WINDOW SI{ADES 

Best in Materials 
Workmanship 

| 12 Holly Street. Fair Oaks 48 


The and 


1 


ТНЕ РЕАСОСК 


Delicious Food—Daintily Served 
Luncheon—Afternoon Tea 
Dinner 
Dinner Every Night $1.00 
Chicken Dinner Tuesdays and 
Thursdays $1.50 


SPECIAL DINNERS 


30 Garfield Ave., Pasadena, 
Fair Oaks 


Cal. 


ЛЫС 


HOWARD MOTOR СО. 
267 W. Colorado St. 


C. S. Brokaw, Res. Mer. Col. 397 


Biri 


нер 


HERBERT Е. 
Stationery, 
And Picture 


BROWN 
Books | 
Framing | 
| 
190 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Fair Oaks 66 | 


MISS EDMISTON i 
CHINA STUDIO 


Lessons in China Painting 
Gifts and Order Work a Specialty 
465 sadena. Calif. 


)687 


Herkimer St.. Pz 
Phone Colo. 


Phone, Colorado 5118 


H. O. CLARKE 
GENERAL BUILDING CONTRACTOR 


829 Earlham Street 


She 


CATERERS AND 


(беу 
(ote 


CONFECTIONERS 


prepare the most delectable cool, crisp salads and the 
daintiest, yet altogether the most satisfying of sandwiches. Of 


| course, there are the frozen dainties together with the wonder- 
ful French pastries for which the Elite has long been famous. 
Those who prefer hot dinner dishes such as steaks, chops, 
chicken, roast turkey or duck and other meats or fish are served 
daily a la carte from 11:30 a. m. to 11:30 p.m. The Catering 
Department is prepared to serve at your home for all occa- 
sions on short notice any nuinber of people. 


41 box of chocolates and Bon Bons 
or other candies of our own make 
can not fail to give satisfaction. 


629 to 641 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 
63+ E. COLORADO ST., PASADENA 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN RADIO 

(БАБА Y to the belief of many persons, who base their opinions 

on sensational articles appearing in the press and popular science 
and radio magazines, radio, insotar as it concerns the average 
person, has reached a stage of development that very closely ap- 
proaches standardization. The developments of the past year have 
been in minor details and | look for the same sort of development 
in the near future. Those who bought good receiving sets of stand- 
ard makes a year ago, have just, as good sets as they could buy today, 
and by purchasing audio and radio frequency amplifiers and loud 
speakers (if not already owned) which can be connected to the 
sets they already own, they will have just as good sets as if they 
had waited till the present time to buy them. In the latter case 
they would have missed a whole year of good wholesome entertain- 
ment. I prediet that there will be no change that will make those 
same sets out of date a year from now. 

The real improvements in radio for the past year were in better 
broadcasting stations and better programs. The development on 
tne Pacific Coast in that line has been greater than elsewhere. Late 
in 1922 KHJ, The Times, Los Angeles, closed their old fifty watt 
station, from which they had been sending out excellent programs, 
and opened up their new five hundred watt Class B station. 
Early in January, Hale Brothers in San Franeisco opened a similar 
station, KPO, and on Saturday evening, January 27th, the new 
Class B station of Earl C. Anthony, Incorporated, was opened in 
Los Angeles. This latter station 1s a sort of a Radio Central, 
for not only are programs broadcasted from the station itself, but 
from the studios of the old stations of the IIerald and Examiner con- 
nected with the central station by special input panels and telepone 
cables. Orchestra, organ recitals, grand operas, and other entertain- 
ments will also be broadcasted from this station, KFI, in the same 
manner from various theatres and halls in the city. If a prominent 
speaker addresses the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce or City 
Club, for instance, you can turn on your receiver and listen to him, 
in the comfort of your own fireside and armchair. The vision that 
Edward Bellamy had and gave to the world in his “Looking Back- 
ward” many many years ago is now the commonplace fact of today. 
Though he thought it would be accomplished by the wire telephone. 
The actual accomplishment by the radiofone is much more wonderful, 
especially as the voice freed from the confinement of wires and 
cables is much clearer than over the telephone. 

PAUL FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


The Radio 
Store... 


"Everything Worth 
While in Radio” 
Radio, Electric and || 
Scientific Supplies 


Paul Franklin Johnsen | 
560-562 E. Colorado St. 
Pasadena, California 
Fair Oaks 3281 


| = 


\ 820130 
PHONES 1 822803 


Pasadena, California | 


BROADWAY AT SEVENTH 


Books Lt. T7085 


Gulck Stationery Co. 


173 E. COLO. ST., Pasadena 
Fair Oaks 39 


Picture Framing, Artist's Supplies 


Colonial Candies 
Chocolate Nuts, Fruits and “Chews” 
made by 


LUCILE KNIGHT 
1044 East Orange Grove Avenue 
Bungalow No. 2—Phone Colo. 9812 
The Yarn Shop, 388 E. Colorado St. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Pasadena, California 
QUALITY SERVICE 
THE ELITE 


DRY CLEANERS AND DYERS 


Plant: 797 So. Falr Oaks Ave. 
Colo. 1349 Pasadena, Cal. 


Pasadena Gas Appliance Co. 


Our Expert Estimators 
Can Solve Your Heating Problem 


Exclusiecly а Gas Appliance Store 


'e Carry 
THE CLARK JEWEL GAS RANGE 
991 East Colorado St., Pasadena, 


Fair Oaks 93 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? 


American Laundry Co. 


Fair Oaks 514 
501 South Raymond Ave. 


Permutit Soft Water Saves 
Clothes 


TROY LAUNDRY 


In Business for Twenty Years 


Pasadena, Cal. Phone C. 146 
Alhambra 243.] 


LAUNDERERS DRY CLEANERS 


Royal Laundry Co. 


461 So Raymond Colo. 67 


Pasadena, Calif. 


SEL. us 
Eleanor Miller School 


Expression and Music 
PASADENA 


Send for Catalogue 
251 Oakland Ave. 


Phone ЕЁ. О. 336 


An office for your 
business at $10.00 
per month 


823-824 LOEW'S STATE BUILDING 


Calif. | 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ОЧОК УТА SOUTHLAND 23 


THE MONEY MARKET ж. е. 


HE skeleton of currency inflation, the economic member of the 

Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, is once again in the saddle 
of American thought. To date, fortunately, his course has been 
confined to the corn belt, but there is grave danger that his grizzly 
presence will be felt in the industrial and larger commercial centers 
of the country unless some heavy obstacles in way of very plain 
speaking from authoritative sources, such as the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the governors of the regional reserve banks, and others who 
can command the public ear, are laid down. 

Henry Ford and Thomas A. Edison, capitalizing the public 
confidence they enjoy by reason of their tremendous accomplish- 
ments in their specialized fields, more than anyone else have boosted 
this figure of inflated currency back into the saddle. Mr. Ford's 
proposal that the government issue new currency sufficient to pay for 
the “Mussel Shoals” plant and Edison’s forcefully presented sugges- 
tion that warehouse receipts be made the basis for similar new issues, 
together with the farmers’ readiness to believe that all of their ills 
are attributable to the inadequacy of our present money supply, 
joined with the proposals of certain equally cracked, self-styled econ- 
omists occupying seats in Congress, that Liberty bond issues of 
the country be legalized as security for issues of national bank cur- 
rency, are the supports for this rider of economic distortion. 

If the mere multiplication of money represented a corresponding 
multiplication of wealth, then any or all of the above proposals would 
work. But currency is not wealth. Wealth is made up of those 
things which we eat up and wear out in order to live. Currency, 
or money, is but the counting system which we use conveniently 
to sum up the real wealth of the country and expedite its distribu- 
tion. The wealth of the country is the wheat, wool, cotton, iron 
and copper ore, petroleum, etc. which combined with that other 
great element of wealth, labor, skilled and unskilled, produces the 
essentials and refinements of living. 

To say that money is wealth and therefore is possessed of any 
power of its own, is to say that the starving man on a desert island 
would find a million dollars of money more valuable than his last 
loaf of wheat bread. In such a situation the loaf of bread is all the 
wealth the man possesses, inasmuch as he cannot eat the million 
dollars, nor wear it, and its purchasing power for his purposes is 
limited entirely to the loaf of bread which he requires for a con- 
tinuance of his miserable life. 

Before the war a meal could be purchased in Germany for four 
marks. The same meal in Germany today costs twelve thousand 
marks. The answer is that the meal and not the marks is the wealth 
of the equation—the quantity of marks required to command the 
meal being only in proportion to the amount of currency existing 
in Germany pitted against the genuine wealth which they represent 
as units in a counting system. 

We in America tasted little of the bitterness of currency infla- 
tion as a result of the war. That little, however, should have been 
sufficiently bitter, as represented by the throes of liquidation through 
which we passed throughout 1920, to have convinced us all that 
there could be no reversion to such a state. For us now to increase 
our currency circulation without correspondingly increasing the true 
wealth of the country which that currency is supposed to represent, 
would be to have the farmer, who apparently looks to it as the par- 
ticular remedy for his ills, with two dollars of purchasing power 
available against his wheat supply where there was but one dollar 
before. Correspondingly, he would supposedly obtain twice the price 
in money for his wheat that he has been obtaining. This is appar- 
ently the only result he has in mind from currency inflation. But 
currency is not the price of his wheat. The price of his wheat is 
represented by the labor, farm machinery, clothing, transportation 
facilities, food, etc., which the currency he receives will purchase, 
and where these constituents of genuine wealth are not increased 
in quantity to meet the increase in currency, the farmer must pay 
for them double the price which he previously did, so that although he 
has received two dollars where he received but one previously, his 
two dollars actually have no greater purchasing power than the old 
dollar at which he grumbles so greatly today. 

In this vicious cycle of currency inflation loom up the strikes 
that would come when workmen, whose wages were not instantly 
raised to meet the new ratio to actual wealth, found their wages 
possessed of but half the purchasing power they previously had, and 
all the unsettling influences that increased prices for every form of 
service and commodity bring. 


If Mr. Ford and Mr. Edison wish practical solution for the 
farmers' problem, which is after all the manufacturers! problem, 
and the railroads’ problem, and the laborers’ problem, and the bank- 
ers' problem, then let them turn their eyes to disorganized Europe 
and remember, as America must always remember, that her basic 
prosperity lies in an assured and stabilized market abroad for the 
surplus of farm products which this country always has for sale. 
Until an economic stabilization of Europe has been obtained, and 
parenthetically it cannot be obtained until America plays a full 
grown man's part in attempting its accomplishment, the farmer of 
America will be cursed with an unmarketed surplus that will keep 
the price for his commodity low, and no trick manipulation of a 
counting system will afford him relief. 


A HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA—THE SPANISH PERIOD 
By Charles E. Chapman. Illustrated, $4.00 
An authoritative popular history, which presents a vast amount of new 
material, some portions of which have never appeared in print. 
At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Financial ‘Pirates! 


[E ^ | 


By promises of fabulous 
profits they persuade you to 
place money in highly specu- 
lative ventures. In most cases 
you lose, they win. 


You will have more money 
in the end if you select a 
SAFE investment for your | 
savings, although the percen- 
tage of profit is smaller. 


Such a place of safe invest- 
ment is a Savings Account in 
a Pasadena Bank. 


PASADENA CLEARING 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Harmonizing Profit 


With Safety 


Large profits and strong security do not travel together. 
It is usually true that to make big gains one must take 
big risks; and, conversely, to insure safety of principal 
one must be content with a moderate return on the in- 
vestment. 


However, it is frequently possible for one who keeps in 
close touch with financial matters to increase his income 
materially without in any way jeopardizing his principal. 


To assist investors in harmonizing profit with safety, and 
obtaining the most attractive returns consistent with 
strong security, is one of the important functions of our 
organization. 


Send for new booklet “Facts Important to Investors” 


Drake Riley С Thomas 


Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
314 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles—Telephone Pico 787 


Santa Barbara San Francisco Pasadena 
1014 State Street 603 Cal. Commercial Union Bldg. 16 So. Raymond Ave. | 
Telephone 494 315 Montgomery St. Fair Oaks 26 
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THE LURE OF BEADS IS EXPRESSED 


EXQUISITE GEORGETTE OVER GOLD CLOTH. 
SEASON, 


IS ITS NEW FEATURE OF THE 


IN THE 


C d 


A RICHLY 


DECORATIONS OF 


FROM BEDELLS. 


"TOUT ОМОТА S(O TP EE di o ID 


THIS 
BEADED GIRDLE 
IS 


DELIGHTFUL ARE THE NEW MATERJALS FOR CLOAKS AND CAPES. 
ONE IS OF VELVA CREPE LINED WITH GEORGETTE CREPE. 
BEIGE FOX. 


FOR EVERY GAIEVY=2AT БЕШЕНГ 5 


THIS 
THE COLLAR 
FROM BEDELLS. 


MOTORING FORTH IN SEARCH OFA TONE 


THE FASHIONABLE QUARTER, FLINTRIDGE —By€izabeth Whiting 


V ITH the wholc of California be- 
fore one the choice of a home 
becomes a fascinating occupation. 
From the great group of tourist 
hotels, parties motor forth each day 
in search of interesting territory or 
some new thrill. Subdivisions and 
town lots greet one on every hand 
and soon the lovely landscape will 
have disappeared from those portions 
of the country chosen for industrial 
purposes. It therefore behooves us 
to enter the hill country and leave 
blessed hills 


commerce behind—the 
of Hollywood, Verdugo and Flint- 
ridge. Flintridge, purchased some 


years ago by Ex-United States Sena- 
tor Frank P. Flint, has many advan- 
tages, not the least of which is the 
fact that foresight and acumen were 
used in planning its future and its 
ideals are those of the homelife of the 
country gentleman of the old south. 
Today it is the selected district, the 
distinctive residence community of 
suburban Los Angeles. Its Country 
Club became at once one of the South- 
land's social centers and the beautiful 
homes which are springing up on 
every side of its curving boulevards 
warn us to hasten and decide if 
Flintridge is to be our choice. 
Westward апа northward the 
course of home building takes its 
way. Through La Canada Valley 
where artists hide their studios and 
flower farms bloom, one motors on, 
choosing here and there a_ building 
site. If a town among the hills is 
your chief aim and object you should 
investigate the most charming spot 
in Monte Vista Valley, Sunland town. 


FLINTRIDGE, 
ANGELES. 


THE DISTINCTIVE COMMUNITY 
RESIDENCE OF ALEXANDER DRYBOUROUGH, ESQ. 


OF SUBURBAN LOS 


V ITH its central park of live 
oaks preserved, Sunland bids 
fair to be the most distinctive Cali- 
fornia town we have. Sloping fields 
all about give sites for little villas 
and olive trees and vineyards add 
beauty to environment. Industry 
is therc in the form of olive factory 
and other fruit canning—and all that 
nature can do to make cool breezes 
down the canyon in summer and pro- 
tecting hills in winter eombine to give 
the prize in climate to this handsome, 
thriving little California town. 


OWN in the valley west and 
north of Los Angeles, where the 
aqueduct comes to the land it was 
built to water and supply, is a thriv- 
ing village—Owensmouth. 
Owensmouth is on the Southern Pa- 
cific railroad and the Pacific Electric, 
thus affording it ample transporta- 
tion. It has a $125,000 exceptionally 
well equipped high school, where not 
only the usual academie studies are 
taught, but manual training, agricul- 
ture and horticulture. 


N extract from the Van Nuys 
News :— 

“Van Nuys is today the center of 
great real estate developments that 
are rapidly claiming the large ranches 
that have been devoted to farming 
and transforming them into small 
suburban homesites. 

On all sides, north, east, south and 
west of this city, subdivisions are be- 
ing opened, which are meeting with 
success and are locating in this com- 
munity many new families.” 
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THE THIRD IN A SERIES OF LESSONS ON PROCESSES IN HANDICRAFT 
THE LURE OF BEADS—2% EDNA GEARHART 


T HE bead may be a simple thing, to charm 
the heart of child or savage, but it has 
a tremendous economic and aesthetic import- 
ance in the history of races. The lure and 
the color of beads—shimmering piles and undu- 
lating ropes of seductive drops of rainbow in 
Venice’ glowing plaza; the barbaric pomp of 
turquoise matrıx and dusky wampum linked 
with virgin silver in Albuquerque’s Indian 
stalls; mysterious ropes of amber and coral 
and strange exotic robes of bead net work in 
that enthralling room of Egyptian vanity and 
pride in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York; a woven bead necklace of delicate de- 
sign slowly growing under persistent, plucky 
fingers of the big Wyoming cow puncher in 
the amputation ward of a base hospital in the 
Great War. 


It is probable that beads have always been 
im use ever since prehistoric man had his first 
naive inspiration to add to his own personal 
charm; and styles and dynasties may wax and 
wane, yet beads are always in demand. Prim- 
itive man used berries, beans, seeds and shells 
for beads. Later he made beads of shell and 
stone, ground and drilled by hand. 


Glass beads are supposed to have been first 
manufactured by the Phoenicians more than 
three thousand years B. C., and were used by 
them as barter. They are found in the ruins 
of Assyrian temples, as decorations of Egyp- 
tian mummies, and in the graves of ancient 
Greeks and Romans and Britains, and in the 
tombs of Herculaneum. These ancient glass 
beads were as varied and colorful as they are 
today, opaque and transparent. In the Egyp- 
tian tombs there have been found the most 
fascinating necklaces of beads made of amber, 
and coral, and turquoise and gold, strung in a 
variety of ways, in single strands and in a 
combination of strings in different sizes, shapes 
and colors. They were woven also into won- 
derful breastpieces that held together the 
robes of bead network, worn by beautiful 
maidens. 


The manufacture of glass beads was intro- 
duced into modern Europe by the Italians, and 
Venice is still the principal center of the in- 
dustry. Glass beads were introduced among 
the American Indians practically with the 
discoverey of 1492. They were substituted for 
porcupine quills in an art of design and decora- 
tion that was already completely and beau- 
tifully developed. 


Some of Miss Gearhart’s Charming Necklaces in bead 
work are being photographed and will be shonn 
in a future number of California Southland 


CARVED BIRD BONE NECKLACE, EACH BEAD IN- 
CISED WITH DECORATIVE PATTERN. COURTESY 
OF THE SOUTIIWEST MUSEUM, LOS ANGELES. 


There are three processes possible in bead 
work; stringing them; applying them to cloth 
or leather in embroidery; and weaving them, 
generally on simple looms, with threads form- 
ing a warp and weft. The Indians have used 
them not only as a personal ornament, but 
also most quaintly to beautify household uten- 
sils, and articles for ceremonial use. Wampum, 
the genuine bead, is beautiful and costly, made 
of clam shells or abalone, and drilled by hand. 


The study of the various designs and pat- 
terns used in the different tribes, is a fascinat- 
ing one to artist and craftsman. The motifs 
include geometrical designs, and interpreta- 
tion of flowers, plants, birds, and animals, 
having originally a religious meaning and 
symbolie significance, a sort of permanent 
prayer in effect, and yet executed for the pure 
joy of beautifying the articles of daily use. 


With little looms fashioned after the pattern 
of the simple Indian device, many sophisti- 
cated workers of today are engrossed as de- 
votedly as were the Indians in the weaving 
of beautiful necklaces to add the perfect touch 
of color and pattern to a smart costume. The 
process requires infinite patience, and the deft 
touch of skillful fingers. A carelessly made 
chain is a cheap, unlovely thing of no merit, 
but in the descriminating hands of a real 
craftsman, the woven bead necklace may grow 
into a rare mosaic of vibrating hues, and fine 
pattern, and graceful lines and spaces, a thing 
of intimate charm and rare aesthetic value. 

The motifs must be most carefully adapted 
to the limitations of the process, the actual 
number of beads and weft. From seven to 
fifteen beads, preferably uneven numbers, form 
the most effective widths. The search for ap- 
propriate motifs is an alluring one. Geometri- 
cal designs, bird forms and flower units are 
the best, in simple balanced arrangement, with 
little detail. The most charming bird forms 
ean be found in the old Byzantine textiles, 
and Assyrian sources, and the early cross- 
stitch patterns of Italy and the Greek Islands. 
The geometrical designs of the Sioux, and the 
exquisite flower patterns of the Huichol In- 
dians of Mexico give delightful inspiration. 
Only crystal or opaque beads should be used, 
as the dyed and lined beads too soon lose their 
beauty. Although modest in price, and simple 
in technique, the weaving of beads is a fine 
and dignified craft worthy of development. 


ЕЕҮШИ  ЕБЕНККАҺМОО, THE BLESSED VALLEY 


By JAMES FARRA, Agricultural Department University of Kentucky 1909-1912 


UNSHINE, fertile soil, ample pure water, 

the three essentials of prosperous agricul- 
ture bless the San Fernando Valley. Ranchmen 
of the valley do not waste their blessing. Their 
soil never rests nor does it need to. Intelli- 
gent tillage and crop rotation keep it in con- 
stant production. 


In the summer deciduous fruits, apricots, 
peaches, pears, plums and luscivus vegetables 
of almost every known variety grow in great 
abundance. In the Autumn, walnuts, olives 
and beans mature to bring happiness to the 
valley and in the winter golden oranges, lem- 
ons, grapefruit, the humble cabbage and festive 
lettuce bring good fortune. 


There are in the valley about three thousand 
acres of apricots, the same of peaches and 
three hundred acres of pears. Of olives there 
are some fifteen hundred acres—giving to a 
part of the valley the name Sylmar or a sea 
of trees. Walnuts cover over six thousand 
acres, some yet young but growing with vigor 
and much promise of heavy production. It is 
between the rows of these young walnut trees 
that much of the winter lettuce and cabbage is 
grown. No rest for San Fernando soil. It 
produces bountifully and builds for the future 
at one and the same time. Beans and other 
paying summer crops follow the winter crops 
in their season, between the rows of trees. 
Fourteen thousand acres of oranges and five 
thousand acres of lemons and grapefruit help 
to keep the valley ever busy. 


Most of the products of the valley are pre- 
pared for market on the ranch, іп the valley 
towns, or transported by motor truck to Los 
Angeles for direct distribut on, but it seems a 
really splendid opportunity is neglected by 
these vigorous valley towns when they do not 
provide municipal publie markets, a place to 
which the shopping motorist might go to buy 
direct from the actual grower, or his agent, 
the tempting products of the valley. 


Soils of the San Fernando Valley vary from 
a red granitie loam on the mesa through the 


AN INTIMATE VIEW OF THE 


HILL COUNTRY 
CALABASAS ROAD NEAR VAN NUYS. 


various types of light sands and gravelly 
loams in the washes to a dark heavy loam in 
the floor of the valley. On the mesa, citrus 
fruits, oranges and lemons flourish, also the 
succulent avocado. In the sandy and gravelly 
soils grapes, olives and peaches do well; while 
in the heavy loams walnuts grow luxuriantly. 
Productive soils, all of them, when properly 
managed. 

Alfalfa makes eight or more tons to the acre, 
beets the same, beans a thousand pounds and if 
you ask any ex-service man, he'll tell you that 
is a lot of beans. Deciduous fruits make from 


BACK OF LOS ANGELES. 
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three to four tons to the acre, walnuts from a 
thousand to two thousand pounds, and grapes 
make enough for everyone to be happy, but 
that’s another story. 

Water brought by wise men to quench the 
thirst of a parched pueblo has made a mighty 
city and the San Fernando Valley, a part of 
that city actually within its limits, has sprung 
like magic from a rugged cattle range to a 
productive garden spot, dotted with prosper- 
ous towns which reach out their hand to each 
other and the parent city. 

The city is creeping out into the valley to- 
ward the tons along each well beaten path. 
Through the Cahuenga Pass from Hollywood 
along the beautful Ventura Boulevard and up 
along the foothills where the new Mulholland 
road will run, the city is pressing forward. The 
full grown city will stretch its feet to the 
ocean, rest its head upon the mountains and 
lay its outstretched arms into two wondrous 
valleys, one of them the San Fernando, while 
within its mighty chest will throb the heart of 
commerce. 


ONE OF THE BUILDINGS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


S QUI Ti LAND 


AT SAN FERNANDO CITY, CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FERNANDO, THE FIRST TOWN UN ТИЕР 


By BESS MUNN 


H ISTORY has repeated itself at San Fernando, the first town of 
the San Fernando valley. 

The San Fernando mission brought the first activity to the rich 
valley whose desert like aspect hid realizations only now becoming 
manifest. That these realizations even in a small degree depended 
upon irrigation the mission fathers knew and the first steps toward 
irrigation of valley land was undertaken by a system of reservoirs 
and eanals fed by the waters of cienegas near the mission. There, 


EVENING IN THE FERTILE FIELDS SAN FERNANDO VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 


on a miniature scale the replica of the great Los Angeles Acque- 
duct watered the gardens and groves of the mission for many years. 

At the time that Chas. Maclay, G. K. Porter and Ben Porter 
bought the De Celis holdings in the valley, in 1874 the mission 
system was extended and later taken over by the Porter Land and 
Water Company. It is further probable that an irrigation system 
in conjunction with the mission system was operative in Pacoima 
canyon as indications of canals and reservoirs have been found near 
the site of reservoirs built in the late 80’s by the Maclay Rancho 
Water System which supplied the city of San Fernando from wells 
located in the canyon. During the past two years San Fernando 
has added a reservoir adjacent to the city which has a capacity of 
three million gallons. 

Following the introduction of a new concept of life which the 
fathers brought to the valley little change occurred until nearly a 
hundred years later when San Fernando was made the terminus of 
the Southern California line of the Southern Pacific. This brought 
another phase of life to the vast stretches of acres as yet lying 


You'll Never 
Tire of a Pool 
о Water 
Lilies. It will 
hold your in- 
terest from 
April to De- 
cember. 


Let us tell you how simple it is to have a water-garden. Our catalogue 
free from Dept. A on request. Better still, visit us and see for yourself. 


ALLEN’S WATER GARDENS 


| Childs Ave. and Rowena St. 

1 Block South of Los Feliz Blvd. near Griffith Park, Los Angeles. Cal. | 
| The Only Aquatic Nursery on the Pacific Coast | 
| Mail Address, К. F. D. 5, Box 407 | 
l ee eal 


uncultivated except about the mission. The San Fernando hotel 
built in 1875 when a stage line connected San Fernando and Caliente 
to the north has during the past month been razed to make way 
for u business block. This old frame building was the center of 
social life of the valley for years. Shortly after the arrival of 
Mr. Maclay and his family at San Fernando work on the Newhall 
tunnel by a crew of two thousand Chinese was undertaken. Work 
was carried on day and night and supplies for the hill side com- 
munity which existed on the wooded Newhall hills were secured 
from the stores and stations at San Fernando. 

During this same period the Cerro Gordo mining company with 
properties at Owens Lake freighted bullion to San Fernando where 
it was placed on cars which in turn took it to Wilmington where 
it was shipped by boat to northern smelters. Fifteen hundred mules 
and two hundred men made up the freighting service. These two 
developments gave San Fernando first place in the valley and it 
became a place of town lots and community development under the 
supervision of Mr. Maclay. А theological school established by 
Mr. Maclay north of the town site was later moved to Los Angeles 
and the buildings taken over by another, secular college, now a 
prosperous institution increasing in size each year. City property 
sold for from six to twenty dollars a lot when the town was first 
laid out. Today the same property, part and parcel of a community 
of five thousand, is selling by the front foot. 

Not only has the valley known an earlier irrigation system but a 
street car system as well. In the early days of San Fernando a hotel 
built by G. K. Porter near the mission attracted many to the town 
and valley. A street car between the town and this hotel as well as 
between the town and the Maclay school gave the valley its first 
local transportation system. Horse cars of course they were. 

Since the first activity in 1874 San Fernando has held its place as 
the largest valley community. And within the past ten years since 
the water from the Los Angeles aqueduct has brought every sort of 
agricultural development it is taking the lead in distinctive under- 
takings. Freesia gardens under the direction of Alois Frey, who 
holds thirty acres for the culivation of brilliant, specially propagated 
freesias; the two-thousand acre olive grove of the Sylmar Packing 
Corporation; the rose gardens of Los Angeles florists; the nurseries 
of choice fruits and berries and shrubs, indicate the centralizing of 
new and prophetie industries at and about San Fernando. Citrus 
fruit, vegetable, melon, and dairy acreages in every direction from 
the city are interspersed with deciduous fruit orchards and the busi- 
ness development of the valley's first town reflects with accuracy 
the development of each section of the valley known as the market 
basket of Los Angeles. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 


PRIVATE ESTATE 


Requires the most thorough study оу the 
many conditions involved. BE SURE 


you secure competent service. 
Clarence P. Day 
ENGINEER .. CONTRACTOR 


PASADENA 


LANDSCAPE .. 


. THE CITY - CITY OF SAN FERNANDO, CALIFORNIA | 


| —The— 
City of San Fernando 


| The HEART of the San Fernando valley. New 
development in any section of this great home and 
ranch territory of Southern California brings added 
activity to the Hub City. Investments in business 
or residence property are bringing from 50 to 200 
per cent. The city has doubled in size in three 


years. Through its pulse beats the Valley's growth. 


San Fernando City Property 


$450 to $500 


a lot. 
$50 down. Balance in $25 payments 


| Bay at the Hub of the Valley 


SECURITY LAND AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


Arthur G. Munn H. J. Poppelman 
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ANGULO HAND MADE ROOFING TILE 


has given the touch of romance to the roofs of the fa- 
mous Spanish architecture of Santa Barbara. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF OUR ROOFING AND 
TERRACE TILE: 
The Lobera Theater 
Bernard Hoffman Residence 
St. Francis Hospital 
The Courtney and Haynes Residences of Montecito 
For Information and Estimates Address 


R. F. ANGULO TILE WORKS 
228 E. De la Guerra St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Plant No. 2, Box 91, Reseda, 


California 


and Son 
DESIGNING 


and. 


BUILDING 


Telephone Fair Oaks 218 
200 E. Colorado St. 


Pasadena, California 


J. H. Woodworth | 


Pacific Southwest aay у 


= Review 


By Fred №. 
San Fernando Branch, Pacific-Southwest Trust & 
Savings Bank. 


Prince, Vice-President and Manager, 


COME AND SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


The City of San Fernando is situated in the northwestern corner 
of the San Fernando Valley. The San Fernando Valley is an “old- 
new" section of California, as far as agricultural and horticultural 
and living conditions are concerned. 

“Old” in that the first seeds of civilization were sown here when 
the Padres established the San Fernando Mission in 1797. “Мем” in 
that a little over six years ago the waters from the Owens River 
began pouring over the Cascades and into the San Fernando Reser- 
voir, and it has been but three years since the Irrigation System has 
been completed, whereby water has been brought to the highest point 
of every forty-acre block in the Valley. 

Since then the development has been remarkable. Thousands of 
acres have been subdivided; new towns have been started here and 
there; the old towns have taken on a new lease of life. Activity pre- 
vails everywhere. Opportunities and possibilities are unsurpassed. 

"Come and See for Yourself" 


Al! eS LLL SE MT. 
є ‚ SAN FERNANDO BRANCH- PACIFICSOUTIIWEST 152324 BANK | » 
ADVERTISEMENT = 


The Two Thousand Acre | 


SYLMAR OLIVE GROVE . 


is located west of San Fernando in the San Fernando 
Valley. 
has prestige. 


The Sylmar brand of olives, olive oil and figs 


Insist. At all groceries. 


IEEE 


SYLMAR PACKING CORPORATION 


C. C. Moore, President. Frank Simonds, Manager 


THE BATCHELDER IJ LES 


Pave- 


We produce Tile for Fireplaces, Fountains, 


ments, Garden Pots--- ES that is шиша 
made from clay. 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


Chatsworth 


Crown of the Valley 


GOOD SOIL 
GOOD WATER 


Owensmouth 


The Educational, Religious, 
Social апа Business Center 
of the rich upper San Fer- 


nando Talley. 


Lima beans, alfalfa, vegetables, 
deciduous and citrus fruits, 
live stock and poultry, with 


beauty of environment. 


Owersmouth Chamber of 


Commerce 


. GOOD SCHOOLS 
GOOD HOMES 


A Charming Social Center 


“Where the Hills 
and *Ualleys Meet” 


Hunt the hills and. valleys 

T over. You will not find a 

Above—The School at Chatsworth. Below—Aqueduct Reservoir, San 5 Я | 
Fernando Valley. better climate or a lovlier 


town, 


Sunland 


In the Monte Vista Valley, 


California 


All around are olive trees 
and vineyards and outdoor 


industries and sports. 


Address 


> к ” 
| ° The Chamber of Commerce 
for further information | 
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ТЕ © РИС О РОЛЕ БАК | Жат Nuys Has the FOUR Fundamentals 
Glendale, California for Farming 


Manufacturers of SOIL WATER CLIMATE 
CLAY PRODUCTS ROADS 


Architectural Terra Cotta 


'The World's Living is Gotten from the Ground— The San 
Fernando Valley, with VAN NUYS as its HUB and Center, 


Faience Tile—Red and Buff Quarry has іп Superabundance all these Four Fundamentals, Soil, 
Tiles—Flue Linings— Salt Glazed Vit- Water, Climate, Roads. 
rified Sewer Pipe — Chimney Pipe Address Chamber of Commerce, Van Nuys. 
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I. Loyalty of Los Angeles’ Citizenry 


С has made their city the greatest on 
the Pacific Coast. lt is making 
Southern California great and will make 
our nation able to meet any situation that 
may arise in world leadership. 


The aes Angeles Chorale of (© ойе се 


MK 


CALIFOR 


SOUTHLAND 


EDUCATION IN 
CITY PLANNING 
BY 
RUSSELL 
V. N. BLACK 


OJAI, A TOWN 
WHICH DARES 
USE TREES 


ORANGE, A 
CITY WITH A 
PLAZA 


SPRING IN 
CARLE 
BLENNER'S 
PAINTINGS 


The Post Office Tower 
Ojai, California 


No. 39 MARCH, 1923 20 Cents 
CALIFORNIA'S HOME AND GARDEN MAGAZINE 


THE MERCHANTS 
THAT YOU TRADE IN 


THE PEACOCK | 


Delicious Food—Daintily Served 
а nagn Tea 
Dinne | 
Dinner Every Night $1.00 
Chicken Dinner Tuesdays and 


Thursdays $1.50 
SPECIAL DINNERS 


30 Garfield Ave., Pasadena, 
Fair Oaks 179 


Cal. 


BUICK 


HOWARD MOTOR CO. 
267 W. Colorado St. 
| 


С. S. Brokaw, Res. Mgr. Col. 397 


HERBERT F. BROWN 
Books 
And Picture Framing 


Stationery, 


190 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Fair Oaks 66 


| ‘MISS EDMISTON | 
CHINA STUDIO | 


Lessons in China Painting 
| Gifts and Order Work a Specialty 


| 465 Herkimer St., Pasadena, Calif. 
| VES, кою 9687 


La 5 Ve 


well-appointed small 
the West Side 


Grove Avenue. 


A quiet, 
hotel 
| Orange 


on near 


Expert 
| Service 


Grand Ате. and Lockhaven St. 


| PASADENA LEATHER GOODS СО. 
Suit Purses, Bags 


| Puttees for Men, Women and Children || 


Cases, 


Insured and Guaranteed Trunks | 
742 E. Colorado St., | 
|| Fair Oaks 354 Pasadena | 


PASADENA 


WINDOW SHADE 
SHOP 


Makers of Exclusive 
WINDOW SHADES 
The Best in Materials and 
Workmanship 
12 Holly Street. Fair Oaks 48 


Kathleen Al. Condon 


BEAUTY SHOPPE 


Marcel and Permanent Waving 
Scientific Scalp and Face Treatment 
Shampooing Manicuring 


208 Central Building, 
Phone Fair Oaks 56 


N. Raymond Ave. | 
Pasadena, Cal. 


CALIF ORINI А S O OENE TENNED 


She (olite 


CATERERS AND CONFECTIONERS 
prepare the most delectable cool, crisp salads and the 
daintiest, yet altogether the most satisfying of sandwiches. Of 


course, there are the frozen dainties together with the wonder- 
ful French pastries for which the Elite has long been famous. 
Those who prefer hot dinner dishes such as steaks, chops, 
chicken, roast turkey or duck and other meats or fish are served 
daily a la carte from 11:30 a. m. to 11:30 p.m, The Catering 
Department is prepared to serve at your home for all occa- 
sions on short notice any number of people. 


d box of chocolates aud Bou Bons 
or other candies of our owu make 
cau uot fail to give satisfaction. 


629 to 641 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES. 
634 E. COLORADO ST., PASADENA. Phone: 


Phone: Pico 1573 
Fair Oaks 4053 


Renier. Ansloo Kembrandt 


IN the GALLERIES of 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Water Colors by Marion Kavanaugh Wachtel 
Recent Canvases by Hovsep Pushman 
Flowers and Portraits by Carle J. Blenner 


IN the PRINT ROOMS 
Prints by Californians, March 5 to 31 


Cannell 6 Chaffin, Ine. 
720 WEST SEVENTII STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Pictorial 
р hotographs 


of 
Caliyornia Landscapes 
Hand Colored in Oil 
> 


The KORIN 


KODAK AND ART SHOP 
522 S. Hill St, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Opposite Pershing Square 


А55 N КЕ О ШЕ ИБ 
PASADENA MONDAY 


Pasadena Gas Appliance Co. 
Our Expert Estimators 
Can Solve Your Heating Problem 


Exclusively a Gas Appliance Store 
We Carry 
CLARK JEWEL GAS RANGE 


THE 


901 East Calif. 


Colorado St, Pasadena, 
Fair Oaks 93 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? | 


American Laundry Co. 


Fair Oaks 514 
501 South Raymond Ave. 


Permutit Soft Water Saves | 
Clothes 


TROY LAUNDRY 


In Business for Twenty Years 


Pasadena, Cal. Phone С. 146 
Alhambra 243-J 


LAUNDERERS DRY CLEANERS 


Royal Laundry Co. 


461 Colo. 67 


So Raymond 
Pasadena, Calif. 


THE 


Eleanor Miller School 


Expression and Music 
PASADENA 


Send for Catalogue 
Phone F. O. 336 251 Oakland Ave. 


“ 
q Studio’ 
kerchiefs are 
"Innumerable of stains 
апа splendid dyes 
As аге the tiger-moth’s 
| 2 deep-damask'd wings.” 
$27 California Terrace Colo. 


3655 


EST. Tan 
Gulck "o Co. 
173 E. COLO. ST., Pasadena 


Fair Oaks 39 
Framing, Artist's Supplies 2 


Picture 


Tekna Di dion 
Chocolate Nuts, Fruits and "Chews" A 
made by 


LUCILE KNIGHT | 
1044 East Orange Grove Avenue 
Bungalow No. 2——Phone Colo. 9812 | 
The Yarn Shop, 388 E. Colorado St. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
Pasadena, California 


QUALITY SERVICE 


| THEELEDE 


DRY CLEANERS AND DYERS 


Plant: 797 So. Falr Oaks Ave. 
| Colo. 1349 Pasadena, Cal. | 
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| SOUTHLAND | 
| CALENDAR 
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Announcements of exhibitions, fetes, 
concerts, club entertainments, etc., for 
the calendar pages are free of charge and 
should be received in the office of CALI- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND, Pasadena, at least 
two weeks previous to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they are 
received later than that date. 


The public is warned that photog- 
raphers have no authority to arrange for 
sittings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in SOUTHLAND unless appoint- 
ments hare been made especially in writ- 
ing by the Editor. 


Clubs 


ЕЛЕУ HUNT CLUB: 

Sunday evening suppers will be served 
at 7 o'clock throughout the month, 
the programs are as follows: 

March 4th—Mrs. Hugh McFarland 
will give a piano recital including 
some of her own compositions. In the 
concerto she will be assisted by Mr. 
Claude Maitland Griffith. 

March lith- Mrs. Henry S. Van Dyke 
will give a talk on "Some Gardens 
and a Few Interiors," illustrated by 
lantern slides. 
March  18th— Mr. 
tenor, will give an 
recital, playing his 
ments. 

March 25th— Mr. Frederick Warde will 
speak: "Fifty Years of Make-Believe." 
Thursday evening parties will be 
omitted during March. 

Monday afternoons, Bridge and Mah- 
Jongg: March 5th, March 12th, March 
19th, March 26th. 

Special feature for April: Circus 
and Dinner Dance in Costume, April 
6th at 8 o'clock. 


ANNANDALE GOLF CLUB: 

The afternoon bridge and tea parties, 
to which Mah Jongg has been added, 
will continue on Wednesday after- 
noons throughout the season. 

The second Friday of each month is 
open day at the club. 

Saturday evening, March 17, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, Dinner Dance. 

Thursday evening, March 22, Musicale. 
The usual Wednesday and Saturday 
Sweepstakes during March. 

The officers of the club, re-elected at а 
recent meeting of the board of direct- 
ors are: Robert M. Modisette, presi- 
dent; Charles G. Lathrop, first vice- 
president; Robert H. Finkbine, second 
vice-president; Lloyd W. Brooke, sec- 
retary; Henry F. Thayer, treasurer. 


FUINTRIDGE COUNTRY CLUB: 

The dinner dance of the month will be 
given Saturday, March 3. 
Ladies’ Day has been changed from 
Monday to the first Tuesday in every 
month. On every Ladies’ Day the 
women golfers from the clubs in the 
Southern California Association will 
be welcome. 


OUI ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, second Monday of each 


Robert Morrison, 
informal song 
own accompani- 


month. 

Music during dinner, followed by 
dancing, every Saturday | evening 
during the month. 

Luncheon served from 11:30 to 2 


p.m. on Saturdays. 

Sunday night concerts during month 
twice a month. 

Tea served as requested and tabtes 
for cards always available. 


WILSHIRE COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies’ Days, third Monday of each 
month. 
Dancing every second and fourth 
Saturdays during the month. 
A musical is arranged for each Sun- 
day night in the month. 


MIPWICK COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Days, fourth Monday in each 


month. 
Tea and informal bridge every after- 
noon. 
Polo, Wednesday and Saturday of 


each week. 3 í 
Daneing every Saturday night in the 
month. 


L95 ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB: 
Dinner dances, Tuesday and Friday 
nights of every week. Tuesday night 
informal; Friday night semi-formal. 
Plunge open to the ladies Tuesday and 
Friday of every week. 


ONTECITO COUNTRY CLUB: 
Provides an 18 hole golf course, two 
concrete and two dirt courts for ten- 
nis, howls and croquet. 

Tea is served and informal 
parties arranged as desired. 

A buffet supper is served every Sun- 
day night. 


bridge 


СОЛЕ ORNTIA SOUTHLAND 


Interesting collection of very old English and 
Irish Silver and Jewelry 


on view and for sale at the 


CHEESEWRIGHT STUDIOS, Inc. 


Pasadena, California 
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“One O'Clock Saturday” 


NEWPORT HARBOR YACHT CLUB: 
Every member of the club is busy, pol- 
ishing, painting and generally clean- 
ing house in anticipation of Inspection 
and the big “Birthday Party’ with 
which the season opens, May 19th. 
This party, with its huge cake and 
ever-increasing candles — now six — is 
always of intense interest to all the 
yachtsmen. 


Art 


HE Los Angeles Museum of History, 

Science and Art, Exposition Park, take: 
pleasure in announcing an important ex- 
hibition of contemporary French art, open- 
ing in the galleries of the Museum, March 
1, 1923. Тһе collection has been exhibited 
in Tokyo, Japan, and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and embraces several hundred art 
objeets, consisting of oil paintings, water 
colors, sculpture, porcelain and glass by 
the foremost artists of France. 'The Mu- 
seum is open free to visitors. Hours, 10 
to 4 daily, except Wednesday afternoon 
and Sunday forenoon. 

For the season of 1922-23 the Museum has 
assembled ten small exhibitions suitable for 
showing іп high schools, libraries апа 
women's clubs. These shows are composed 
of small paintings, etchíngs, block prints, 
Japanese prints and pictorial photographs. 
The pictures were obtained through the 
courtesy of the local artists and from the 
Museum's permanent collection. Detailed 
information may be obtained from Louise 
Upton, Assistant Art Curator. 


HE most important international exhi- 


bition of the year, that of the Print 
Makers opens March Ist at this gallery. 
ТІНЕ Southwest Museum, Marmion Way 

and Avenue 46, Los Angeles, California, 
announces: 

Dr. Barton Warren Evermann, Director 
of Museum of Academy of Sciences, San 
Francisco, who will speak on the "Natural 
Resources of the Pacific,” illustrating his 
talk with colored lantern slides and motion 
Pictures. 

Prof. James С, Needham, Zoologist, for- 
merly of Cornell, now with Pomona Col- 
lege, will speak on the subject of "Monk- 
eys'"— illustrated. 

Dr. Clinton G. Abbott, 
Diego Museum of Natural 
give an illustrated talk on 
Show Their Feelings.” 

To complete the month, our director, Dr. 
John Comstock, will speak on "Тһе South. 
west Museum, Its Aims and Ideals’’—illus- 
trated. 

Each of the above-mentioned programs 
will be preceded by a musical program. 

The Department of ‘Children’s Activi- 
ties" also gives promise of being ап ех. 
ceedingly interesting month, as we have 
appearing during the month the following 
well-known speakers: 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Zelenko have 
chosen for their suhject "Adventures of 
My Doll" The talk is based on a study 
of personalities and customs of different 
countries illustrated with dolls in native 
costume. 

An entire program will be given by the 
Pearl Kellar School of Dancing and Dra- 
matic Art, in songs, dances and readings. 

Mrs. Florence Don Carlos, librarian of 
the Arroyo Seco Branch Library, through 
the courtesy of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, will give the condensed story of 
"Robin Hood” and other short stories. 

Miss Helen Pratt, representative of the 
California Audubon Socíety, Junior Divi- 
sion, will give an illustrated talk on "How 
to Get Acquainted With the Birds.” 

URING February, ten of the painters 

of Southern California held an exhibi- 
tion of their works at the Artists’ Co- 
operative Galleries in New York. The art- 
ists exhibiting were Alson S. Clark, John 
W. Cotton, Henri de Kruif, Jean Mann- 
heim, Hanson Puthuff, John Hubbard Rich, 
Jaek Wilkinson Smith, Orrin White, Max 
Wieczorek, and Carl Oscar Borg of Santa 
Barbara. 
RINTS by California etchers will he 
shown March 5th to 31st, Print Room 
of the Cannell and Chaffin Galleries. 

HE California Art Club has leased for a 

year temporary galleries at 1027 West 
Seventh strect, Los Angeles, where the 
members will hold monthly exhibitions of 
varying character.  'The first exhibition 
opened Fehruary 15 and consists of typical 
California subjects, including landscape, 
desert, sea, street, and city subjects. 

The next exhibition will open Thursday, 
March 15, and will include portraits and 
figure paintings in oil, water colors, pas- 
tels, etehings, prints, and sculpture. 

Members are asked to note the last date 
for delivery of exhibits is Saturday, March 
10, and delivery may be made any day 
except Sunday between the hours of 1 and 
5 p. m. The jury will please notice that 
the meeting for this exhibition has been 
set for Monday, March 12 at 7 p. m. The 
galleries are open to visitors every day ex- 
cept Sunday between the hours of 1 and 
5 p. m. 

The officers of the California Art Club 
are Dana Bartlett, president; Alson Clark, 
vice-president; Jack Wilkinson Smith, sec- 
ond vice-president; John Coolidge, corre- 
sponding secretary; Edouard A. Vysekal, 
recording secretary; Ernest B. Smith, treas- 
urer, and Walter Farrington Moses, man- 
aging director, 

Ғ GRAYSON SAYRES із having un- 

* usual success with his water colors in 
Eastern cities. 
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FLINTRIDGE 


"Southern California's ~ ^ 
Choicest Residential Park 


LINTRIDGE is today the 
scene of the greatest build- 
ing activity in its history. 


” “ Rg Fs. %. У 


$ А ж. 
E 9596-55 PE 
There is only one Flintridge— 


there is only just so much Flint- 
ridge. 


‘Those incomparable Flintridge 
homesites, overlooking moun- 
tains, fairway, parkland, lake and 
valley, will not be long available 
at present prices. 


Flintridge Sales Company 
727 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Tel: 10601, Main 685 
Tract Office: Fair Oaks 212 


This Beautiful Ноте 


in Altadena, 1550 feet above sea level, above the 
Our New Wraps for Spring | winter fogs, where killing frosts are very rare, 
where the stars are undimmed by city lights, 


where the view on clear days extends from 100 
EVEAL а style | miles East to 105 miles West, and many miles of 
variety of lovely | the shore-line of the Pacific are clearly visible, 
modes almost beyond where country life has all city conveniences witi- 
description, for every out the crowds and noises, is for sale at a reason- 
occasion of the Season. able figure by the owner 
Bedell | PAUL F. JOHNSON 


BROADWAY CORISCOLE | 560 East Colorado Street Pasadena, California 
LOS ANGELES | Fair Oaks 3281 | 


THE second show of the Potboilers, Egan 

Little Theatre Building, opened Febru- 
ary 18 and will continue through March 
18. For the second show a new policy has 
been inaugurated—no exhibitor will show 
more than two pictures, and the exhibition 
will be divided into three groups, one con- 
taining works by the Independents, an- 
other, the works by advanced art students, 
and a third, canvases by painters well 
known in Los Angeles. 


ANNA HILLS of Laguna has an exhibi- 
tion at the Shakespeare Club House 
for March, and F. Carl Smith has opened 
a permanent exhibition of his excellent 
works at his studio, 217 Oakland Ave. 
À reception in honor of exhibiting artists 
was given by the Woman’s Club of 
the University of Southern California, 
Friday, February 23, as the opening event 
of the annual art exhibition, sponsored by 
the organization. The reception was held 
in the parlors of the George Finley Bovard 
Administration Building, where the paint- 
ings and works of sculpture are exhibited. 
THE jury of awards for the sixth annual 
exhibition of the California Society of 
Miniature Painters, recently held at the 
Cannell and Chaffin galleries, were Miss 
Mary Harland, an honorary member; Mrs. 
Randall Hutchinson, head of the art com- 
mittee of the Friday Morning Club, and 
John Hubbard Rich, portrait painter. 

The first prize of $100 was offered by 
Mrs. Michael Francis Regan. The popular 
vote prize, an etching donated by the art- 
ist, Loren Barton, was awarded to Laura 
M. D „Mitchell for the miniature, “Ореп- 
ing Buds.” The collective vote for a 
group of miniatures also went to Miss 
Mitchell. First honorable mention маз 
given to Gertrude Little, second to Ella 
Shepard Bush. The following miniaturists 
were elected to membership: Anni Bal- 
daugh, Claire Shepard Shisler, Mary Cole- 
man Allen, Aurelia W. Reid, Helen B. 
Slutz and Marie-Marguerite Frechette. 

USIE M. B. DANDO is exhibiting her 

own water colors at the Venice High 
School, February 23 to March 23, and dur- 
ing the same period will exhibit works of 
her art classes in the Junior High School 
in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, 
also the work of her High School class in 
art metal. 


ACK WILKINSON SMITH goes to La- 
guna early in March on a sketching 
trip. He will use his new, fully equipped 
auto-studio in which he may live and work. 
THE exhibition of landscape and figure 
paintings by Los Angeles artists іп 
Grauman’s Metropolitan theatre continu? 
to hold the interest of the crowds attend- 
ing the theatre. 
ESTHER M. CRAWFORD is again estab- 
lished in her studio, 716 West Avenue 
66, Garvanza, after a year spent in the 
East. 
DAVID ANTHONY TAUSZKY, while es- 
sentially a portrait painter, has been 
doing a number of sketches in the moun- 
tains around Pasadena. The views across 
the Arroyo from his studio on the roof of 
the Vista del Arroyo have taught him new 
values in ever changing colors. 
THE Cannell and Chaffin Galleries an- 
nounce the Annual Spring Exhibition of 
Water Colors by Marion Kavanagh Wach- 
tel will continue until March 15th. 
Throughout the year a permanent exhibi- 
tion of Mrs. Wachtel's work will be held. 


pe BARTLETT has finished a series 
of over sixty illustrations in colors and 
black and white for a new book on South- 
ern California by the Rev. Dana W. Bart- 
lett. 
(CUTHBERT HOMAN, recently curator of 
the Cannell and Chaffin Galleries, has 

just been appointed Director of the Art 
Galleries of the San Diego Museum, effec- 
tive March 15th. 
J DUNCAN GLEASON, after spending 

* two years in New York City, has de- 
cided to make his home in Los Angeles 
and is building a new studio. 

HE Cannell and Chaffin Galleries an- 

nounce an exhibition of Flower Paint- 
ings and Portraits by Carle J. Blenner, 
March 5th to 26th. Eighteen canvases, in- 
cluding four painted in California of Cali- 
fornia flowers. 


MARCH 26 to April 9th. Recent can- 
vases by Ноузер Pushman, comprising 
part of the last exhibit in Paris and com- 
ing direct from there, will be exhibited in 
the Cannell and Chaffin Galleries. 


БАН, OSCAR BORG of Santa Barbara is 
holding an exhibition of paintings in 
the Stendahl galleries, the Ambassador, 
from February 8 to March 3. 

very pleasant incident of the exhi- 

bition of the more recent works of 
Orrin White at the Stendahl studios in 
the Vista del Arroyo, Pasadena, was the 
reception the artist tendered his friends 
Tuesday, February the 13th. 


Music 

HE dates and artists of the Philhar- 

monie Artist Courses, presented by L. 
E. Behymer during March are: Evenings, 
Tuesday, March 6, May Peterson, Metro- 
politan soprano; Tuesday, March 13, Caro- 
lina Lazzari, Metropolitan contralto ; Tues- 
day, March 20, Alfred Cortot, pianist, and 
Tuesday, April 3, Edward Johnson, tenor; 
Saturday, March 10, Carolina Lazzari, con- 
tralto; Saturday, March 24, Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist; Saturday, April 7, Guio- 
mar Novaes, pianist. 
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Marshall 
Laird 


Specializing 
in the 
reproduction | 
of the finer | 
Spanish, | 
Italian and 


English 
Antique 
Furniture 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


| WORK SHOP: 
416 East Ninth Street 


R95^ PONSELLE, Metropolitan Opera 


soprano, makes her Los Angeles de- 
but on May 7, under Fitzgerald Concert 
Direction, Merle Armitage, manager. 

HE Los Angeles Trio, May MacDonald 

Hope, pianist, Ilya Bronson, 'cellist and 
Calmon Lubovski, violinist, will give the 
fifth concert of the season on April 5, and 
the sixth on May 3, at the Ebell Audi- 
torium. 
THE Elis Club of Los Angeles will ap- 

pear in concert April 25. 

HE University of Southern California 

Women's Club present the Tony Sarg 
Marionettes on March 9, and the Flonzaley 
Quartet, April 7, the Bovard Auditorium, 

HE Fitzzerald Concert Direction, Merle 

Armitage, Manager, announees the ap- 
pearance of Titta Ruffo, baritone, at the 
Philharmonie Auditorium, Friday evening, 
March 9. Ruffo has for the past ten years 
been a member of the Chicago Opera 
Company and the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and will be assisted by two members 
of the latter organization. 

HE soloist appearing with the Philhar- 

monic Orchestra, Walter Henry Roth- 


well, conductor, at the next concert in 
Pasadena, March 15, is May Peterson, 
HE dates of the two special Sunday 


concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, during 
March are March 4, an all-Tschaikowsky 
program, soloist, Calmon  Luboviski, vio- 
linist, and March 18, an all-American pro- 
gram, soloist, Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus, con- 
tralto. 
Les ANGELES Oratorio Society, John 
Smallman, conductor, with two hun- 
dred voices, will give Quo Vadis, Sunday 
afternoon, March 11, 3 o'clock, Philhar- 
monic Auditorium. 
OS ANGELES Chamber Music Society, 
will appear in concert, March 16 and 
March 30, at the Gamut Auditorium. 
HE dates of the Philharmonie Sym- 
phony concerts are: March 9, (after- 
noon); March 23, (evening). 
HE dates of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
"Pop" concerts are: March 4, March 
18 and March 21. 


Announcements 


ТІНЕ Assistance League of Los Angeles 

announces the removal of their offices 
from the Coulter Building, Los Angeles, 
to a residence they have leased at 5604 
de Longpre Avenue, Hollywood, in which 
they will house the various lines of work 
in which they are interested, as the work 
progresses. The new telephone number із 
595-075, 

Тһе League is giving a large Mah-Jongg 
party at the Hotel Maryland, Pasadena, 
March 14. 

THE calendar of the Community Players 
of Pasadena, in the Community Play- 
house, for the month is: 

March 5-10, “Wedding Bells,” 
bury Field. 

March 19-24, “Copperhead,” by Augustus 
Thomas. 

THE Contemporary Club of Redlands is- 
sues the following calendar for March: 

Regular club meeting every Monday at 


by Salis- 


2:45. The president will hold office hours 
at the Club House, Thursday mornings, 
10 to 12, 

March 5, 2:45 p. т. “Тһе Normal 


Child’’; speaker, A. Haven Smith, Educa- 
tion Committee. 

March 12, 1 р. m., Club Conference 
Luncheon, featuring “Our Various Profes- 
sions.” 

Evening Auxiliary, 8:15, musicale by 
courtesy of Miss Vera Van Loan. 

March 10, 2:45 p. m., "Real Life and 
Its Present Day Relationships”; speaker, 
Dr. S. W. Cummings. Musie by Mrs. G. 
Calder Bennett. 

March 26, 2:45 p. m., "Theory and Dem- 
onstration of Handicrafts,” in charge of 
The Arts and Crafts Guild. 
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THE SUCCESS OF CITY PLANNING THROUGH EDUCATION 


By RUSSELL VAN NEST BLACK—Town Planner 


WENTY years ago, City Planning was too little known to be 

called a profession. A few men were giving special thought to 
the building of cities. Baron Hausman had replanned Paris; L’en- 
fant had laid his farsighted foundation for our capitol city, Wash- 
ington; and Burnham was dreaming his dreams for Chicago. But, 
except in relation to monumental city building, City Planning was 
little known. It is only during the last decade that it has developed 
into a well defined science. 

Because it is so new and so almost unheard of by the great major- 
ity of even so enlightened a country as our United States, the 
first and greatest task confronting any group of men or women, 
seeking the benefits of orderly planning for their city, is the educa- 
tion of their fellow voters. 

The full success of every large city planning effort depends upon 
the support of the electorate. Private capital can buy a plan for 
a city but it cannot make the plan a living thing. The people of 
a city must know and observe its plan before the plan can become an 
actuality. City planning legislation is futile unless it is observed 
in spirit. Laws are not laws until they are recognized as such by 
the majority of people affected by them. Frequently, municipal im- 
provement bonds must be approved at the poles. City administra- 
tions are always more or less directly responible to the people and 


/ 1, 
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do not, іп themselves, have any great city planning powers. Хо con- 
siderable city planning movement therefore can advance very far in 
the face of the opposition of the electorate and the voter is usually 
opposed to any issue he does not understand. The only safe foun- 
dation for a city plan is an enlightened citizenry. 

It should not be a difficult matter to convince any reasoning per- 
son of the merits of such a common-sense, economically sound prop- 
osition as the orderly planning and building of cities, nor is it. The 
real difficulty lies in gaining his interested attention. 

The average city dweller takes his surroundings for granted. To 
him, the building of his canyon streets is as remote as the creation 
of the mountains. He thinks of urban expansion as a natural phen- 
omenon beyond the control of man. The city, as a living, growing, 
human creation is not one of the conscious realities of his existence. 
His only concern is the workshop or office, the sheltering roof, and 
the particular corner of the city wherein he seeks his recreation. 
The average city dweller has largely lost his sense of construction 
and simultaneously he has lost his interest in questions of construc- 
tion. If he is to be acquainted with the principles of city planning, 
these principles must be taken to him and adequately spread before 
him. He will not seek them out. 

For the purpose of this discussion, we will classify city dwellers 


THE HEART OF CALIFORNIA THE STATE CAPITOL AT SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, CONSTRUCTED OF CALIFORNIA GRANITE AND HARD BURNED 
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as voters of today and voters of tomorrow,—grownups and children. 
The adult mind is seldom plastic. It develops new points of view 
with difficulty, and rarely finds it possblie to acquire the full com- 
munity spirit necessary to a complete comprehension of the funda- 
mentals of city planning. It is probable that the best we can hope 
from the present generation of voters is that it will sanction the prep- 
aration of plans and will observe them to the extent of safeguarding 
the larger interests of the future city. For the more aggressive 
application of our plans it will be necessary to look to the efforts of 
future generations. 

lt is necessary then that planning education be directed toward 
two general objectives; the persuasion of the present generation of 
voters through the public press, the lecture, the moving picture, and 
all other legitimate publicity mediums; and the other, the education of 
the children in school through courses in city planning and citizen- 
ship. 

In the education of the adult, the public press is probably the 
most powerful medium and its full and enthusiastic support is much 
to be desired. At least one front page column of each local news- 
paper, including those printed in foreign languages, should be given 
over regularly once or twice a week to the question of local planning. 
Small items concerning the planning efforts of other cities should be 
used frequently. Quotations from various planning authorities might 
be used occasionally, and all of these should be so managed that, by 
placing city planning persistently before the reader his curiosity 
and finally his interest is aroused and he comes to give the question 
serious thought or gradually to take it for granted. All of this 
publicity should be in the hands of some person not only proficient in 
newspaper writing but well grounded in the fundamental principles 
of city planning. Ordinarily, the regular reporting staff of a news- 
paper cannot be depended upon to conduct city planning publicity 
with any degree of satisfaction. 

Systematic talking, preferably illustrated, before the various civic 
organizations and other groups of citizens, wherever they can be 
gotten together, is also effective. 

Moving pictures are used occasionally but are expensive and tend 
to be too obviously propaganda, and fall short in the degree to which 
this is true. Moving pictures have become a great source of in- 
fluence and if cleverly employed would undoubtedly be of much edu- 
cational value in city planning. То be fully effective, the moving 
pieture must carry a good, thoroughly professional plot, based upon 
the spirit of city planning and the romance of city growth. It must 
not be labeled "educational." 

Pamphlets presenting the matter of city planning in a readable 
manner supplemented by diagrammatic and photographic illustra- 
tions are also of much value. Whenever any plan or group of plans 
is made, it should be written up in a non-technical report to be wide- 
ly distributed in the community. 

Much advance can also be made through the various civie clubs 
including such organizations as the Rotarian, Kiwanis, and Lion's 
Clubs, and Chambers of Commerce. These organizations are founded 
on a broad interest in public aifairs. Their members are usually 
the first in a community to recognize fully the advantages of city 
planning. This issue should be carried into the regular meetings of 
these clubs by the best outside speakers obtainable as well as by 
their own members. From these enthusiastic discussions the question 
will be taken out by each member to his everyday associates. Un- 
believable progress can be made simply by talking city planning on 
the street and at dinner. 

These clubs ean be further effective in creating a joint city plan- 
ning committee comprised of representatives of every organization 
in the city interested in public affairs. In the usual inability of 
city finances to carry the burden of adequate planning education, 
the effort might be financed by these organizations through their 
joint committee acting in an executive capacity. The whole matter 
of city planning education, both of the adult and of the school chil- 
dren might well find its source in such a committee, representative 
of the public spirited and far-sighted interests of the city. 

The second phase of city planning education, city planning in the 
public schools, is perhaps less difficult but even more important than 
the education of the adult. Here we can frankly admit that our pur- 
pose is to educate. We approach the mind when it is most recep- 
tive and while it is busy assembling ideas which are being woven 
into an attitude that will largely actuate the grown man or woman 
all through life. If along with other essentials the young student 


can be brought to a familiarity with his own city, and its manner of 
growth, and his own proper relation to this growth and to his fellow 
citizens, this impression will never leave him. His resulting con- 
sciousness of power and responsibility in civic affairs will grow with 
the expansion of his realm of influence and will inspire his active 
Ree This accomplished, the cause of city planning is won for all 
ime. 

It is but seven years from the eighth grade to the ballot box and 
in the interim, the boy or girl is taking city planning home to father 
and mother demanding their attention. Results are obtained in a 
surprisingly short time. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the point where city 
planning should be introduced into the schools but it is generally con- 


FROM THE CIRCULAR PLAZA OF THE TOWN OF ORANGE ONE LOOKS IN 
FOUR DIRECTIONS TOWARD THE BUSINESS HOUSES AND BEYOND TO 
THE RESIDENCES. 


ceded that the most logical place to start this work, as such, is in the 
eighth grades. Most children graduate from the grammar school. A 
great many do not enter high school. The greatest number of stu- 
dents, therefore, of the highest average intelligence, are to be reached 
in the eighth grades. Educators tell us that the average mind has at- 
tained its height of intellectual development at this period and is as 
capable of grasping fundamentals of citizenship related to city build- 
ing as it ever will be. 

The methods of presenting this study must vary with the size and 
wealth of the community. First of all, there must be capable teach- 
ers and attention must be given to their preparation. Then there 
must be text-books, study outlines, and reference reading material. 
At this writing, there are no text books of general application de- 
signed for eighth grade classes. Some of the larger cities, notably 
Chicago, have utilized local text-books to great advantage and, where 
funds will permit, this is probably the best solution of the problem 
of presentation. This book need not be elaborate but should be 
abundantly illustrated and should treat of the home city and the 
simpler of its problems; the progress of other cities; and the broader 
ideas and ideals of planning. It might be printed in the school man- 
ual training shops which in some instances are equipped to do this 
work. Where the size of the city will warrant this expense the 
study might be presented by means of mimiographed sheets thor- 
oughly covering the subject, although it is questionable whether a 
well bound booklet might not be more economical for a city of ten 
thousand or more. 

The text-book should be supplemented by reference reading and 
talks by the loeal planning authorities, and by the expert who is or 
has been engaged upon the local city plan. 

lt is not necessary to create a separate course for this study but is 
probably more advisable to combine this work with some established 
course such as “Civics”. In actuality, it involves the most funda- 
mental phases of civics in application and might logically be given a 
large place in the year’s attention to this subject. The work might 

(Continued on Page 26) 


BELOW- THE MAIN STREET OF OJAI, A BEAUTIFUL SMALL TOWN. 


OURTEEN miles back from the sea at 
Ventura high up among the foothills lies 
one of California’s most charming valleys, 
Ojai, so called by the Indians, meaning a nest, 
and a nest it is surrounded by beautiful oak 
` covered hills on the south and west and tower- 
ing rugged mountains on the north and east, 
with sparkling mountain streams flowing out 
of it through beautiful tree grown canyons. 

Down in the heart of this valley nestles a 
town both unique and charming. Unique be- 
cause it builds without destroying trees of 
natural beauty, charming because the things 
of utility have been fitted into this natural 
beauty in perfect harmony. From a plain lit- 
tle mountain town, a charming village of har- 
monious and beautiful architecture has been 
evolved, where all the necessities of modern 
home life may be had. The post office de- 
signed by Mead & Requa, its beautiful tower 
above the oaks suggesting the romance of old 
Spanish days, is pictured on our cover. 

The village itself carries out this same 
charming idea with a long arcade under the 
oaks, illustrated on the opposite page. Here 
one finds the various shops for necessities, too 
often offensive to the eye in small villages. 

To each newcomer the Ojai is a real dis- 
covery; but it is one thing to discover a beau- 
tiful spot, and quite another to add to its 
beauty and willingly share it with others. Up 
above the village proper there are some five 
hundred acres of rolling oak covered land 
through which winding roads have been con- 
structed and a few charming homes of pure 
Spanish architecture designed by George 
Washington Smith of Santa Barbara have 
been built. This with the reconstruction of 
the village is the beginning of what promises 
to be an exceedingly interesting and attractive 
development of California country homes. 


Ga~iPFORNIA SOUTHLAND 


OJAI—c/ community that loves and keeps its trees 


By JAMES FARRA 


OJAI VALLEY THROUGH AN ARCH OF THE FOOT- 
HILL HOTEL. 


Behind such an undertaking there must be a 
moving spirit, active force or whatever you 
choose to call it, a person or organization of 
vision, will and means to carry out the enter- 
prise. Behind the Ojai development is Mr. E. 
D. Libby of Toledo, Ohio. He came to the 
valley some years ago to make his winter 
home. Its beauty appealed to him. He bought 
the lands he now offers to share with others 
and has surrounded himself with able men 
who will carry out his and their own ideals. 

The Ojai Valley Company is the organiza- 
tion. Briggs C. Keck, who has made a notable 
success of similar work in the beautiful Arden- 
grove addition of Pasadena, is the president. 
To him will fall the task of carrying out the 
high ideals of creating a beautiful group 
of homes in harmony with the surroundings 


without destroying a single natural charm; 
and to show that a village of utility may be a 
thing of beauty. 

From the foothills one looks down over this 
charming valley which speads with its orange 
groves and fruit ranches like a magic carpet 
surrounded now by a brilliant hued border of 
wild flowers, which with the pinks of the fruit 
trees, blue of the lupus and brilliant gold of 
the flowering poppy amid hills of green some- 
times veiled by low floating clouds, makes a 
California spring-time picture never-to-be-for- 
gotten. 

There are two excellent hotels in the valley. 
One, El Roblar in the village which gives com- 
fort to the passer by, the other, The Foothills, 
high up against the mountainside where there 
is all the hospitality and delicious pure and 
fresh foods of a charming country home. 

From The Foothills Hotel one looks down 
over oak covered hills and valley with the vil- 
lage towers above the trees and curling smoke 
from the comfortable country homes along the 
hillside. 

Horse back riding is a joyous sport of the 
valley. Many miles of mountain roads, trails 
and bridle paths make it possible to ride for 
hours or days, and there are mountain 
ranches at which one may stop for a meal or 
overnight lodging. The Ojai will undoubted- 
ly some day have a wonderful golf course, 
natural surroundings suggest the cradle of 
golf, and there is ample opportunity to develop 
a course to perfection. 

The Thacher school is located in the Ojai 
Valley, from which many youths have gone 
forth with high ideals to enter the list of 
learning in larger institutions. This school 
has been a magnet which has drawn the par- 
ents of these boys to the valley. The natural 
charm of the place has held them. 


THE NATIVE BEAUTY OF CALIFORNIA IS HERE UNIMPAIRED. 


AND OTHER DEVELOPMENTS OF OJAI, 


THE LOVEABLE LIVE OAKS DOMINATE AND ARE LEFT UNDISTURBED BY THE ROADS 
THE DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE TRACT WITH THE CHARMING TOWN AS ITS CENTER AND SOURCE OF SERVICE. 
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SANTA BARBARA’S GROWTH IN BEAUTY 


RGANIZED for but two years, and including іп its organization 

a community players’ group, a School of Arts, a symphony 
orchestra and a plans and planting committee, the Santa Barbara 
Community Arts Association has brought to Southern California a 
new distinction in that on November 16 last the Carnegie Fund 
Corporation of New York, recognized the work of the assoc' ation 
with a gift of $125,000, divided into a yearly income for five years of 
$25,000. The following letter has been sent to the members: 
Dear Fellow Member: 

The grant of the Carnegie Corporation to the Community Arts 
Association is a source of great encouragement and pride to us all. 
It was made in accordance with a new policy on the part of the 
corporation, that support and recognition be given to Art as a very 
important factor in education. 

We are thought worthy of this specific support and encouragement 
because we are making an effort here to bring more beauty into the 
town itself, and into all of its activ:ties. 

The resolution of the Carnegie Corporation is as follows: 

“Resolved, that the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000) 
a year for five years beginning October 1, 1922, be, and it hereby is, 
appropriated to the Community Arts Association, Santa Barbara, 
California, for the educat'onal work of the ‘Association, provided 
that during this five-year period there be realized by the Association 
in gifts from other outside sources and from membership fees a 
progressive increase each year of at least 10%, 20%, 30%, 10%, 
and 50% respectively over the income from these two sources during 
the year ended September 30, 1922." 

This grant thus increases not only our resources and opportan:t' es, 
but also our responsibility, and to meet this added responsibility 
worthily, and with wide vision, requires the best thought and con- 
sideration of each and every member of our Association. 

We beg you, therefore, to consider our problem profoundly and to 
help by making definite suggestions as to: —— 

(1) How the educational function of the existing departments can 
be broadened and strengthened. 


SOU ILL ҰС) 


I LAY MY LUTE BESIDE 
THY DOOR 


CLARENCE URMY 
in A California Troubadour 


What was it Colin gave to thee?— 
A blossom from the hawthorne tree? 
A flower of song is all 1 own, 

A little dreamland rose, half blown. 
Oh deck thy tresses, I implore— 

I lay my lute beside thy door! 


What was it Damon sent to thee?— 
A gleaming pearl from Eastern sea2 
A gem of song is all I own, 

A tiny, glistening, tear-stained stane. 
Oh, wear it—'twill my peace restore— 
I lay шу lute beside thy door! 


What was it Lubin brought to thee? — 
A falcon from the dewy lea? 

A bird of song is all I own, 

And to thy heart it now has flown. 
Oh, cage it, let it voam по more— 

I lay my lute beside thy door! 


Saratoga, California. 


This speaking likeness and fine portrait 
of Mr. Sherman Thacher, founder and 
principal of the Thacher School at Ojai, 
California, was recently painted by Ilow- 
ard Russell Butler, in his studio in the de la 
Guerra building, the center of art in Santa 
Barbara. 


The portrait is a gift to the school by 
the professors, past and present, and was 
instigated by Professor Forest Cooke at the 
Thacher School, where the picture hangs. 


By EDWARD SAJOUS 


(2) What new activities can most wisely be undertaken. 

Your advice will be greatly appreciated by the directors.” 

Visions of other, many other “little theatre,” community theatre 
and art movements in this country and in Europe are called to mind 
by the significance of the gift. Imagine the Provincetown Players, 
Antoines’ Paris theatre, the Washington Square Players and the 
countless dramatic movements throughout the Middle West in their 
early, struggling days receiving as a gift an income of $25,000 a year! 

The players’ branch of the association is its most active. During 
the past two years plays have been given monthly in a rented theatre 
to capacity houses. The players have been self-supporting through- 
eut and have been directed by Miss Nina Moise, formerly with the 
Provincetown and Washington Players. Shaw, Barrie and “Pelleas 
and Melisande," together with some modern one-act plays formed 
the fare for the first year. 

A new theatre, to cost $150,000, including stagecraft, laboratory, 
little theatre, recital rooms, scene painting rooms and an auditorium, 
with the best equipped stage in America, is to be started almost 
immediately. The money has been raised and the land purchased. 

In the Sehool of Arts, languages, dancing, music, painting and 

the allied arts are taught to large classes. Tuition is very low and 
scholarships to those who show talent are readily given. 
- The orchestra gives about two concerts a month on Sunday after- 
noons. The hall is sold out to subscriptions with a few seats left for 
box-office sale. The best in music is given, under the direction of 
Roger Clerbois, conductor, and soloists are brought from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco at regular intervals. 

In the plans and planting committee lies the duty of looking after 
the development of beautiful architecture. An architects’ committee 
is ready to give advice and help to home builders and a prize for 
the best alteration of a business house frontage has been offered 
and awarded this season. Another portion of the committee has 
staged a garden competition among children in order that interest 
in beautiful gardens might be aroused. A campaign to do away 
with unsightly advertising is under way. 


[Г опе by any chance is fully engrossed with 
the phenomonal growth of his own city 
and is almost appalled by the constant change, 
the tearing down and building up of a frantic 
community that feels there is not space in a 
life to do all that is necessary, then it comes 
as a shock and a pleasant one, to realize that 
there are other communities near at hand im- 
bued with this same spirit of growth. San 
Diego with its traditions of Dons and Padres, 
that first step in the long line of civilization, 
so beautiful situated on its rolling hills and 
caressed by the warm sapphire waters of the 
Pacific has awakened with a start to its 
natural beauties and advantages. Nowhere in 
the Southwest could there be found a more 
ideal spot for a Dream City and the old Padres 
wisely felt this I am sure, but not in stone 
and plaster is it altogether written but in 
Education, Music and Art. 

Possessed of a Park made possible by the 
Exhibition, and embellished with buildings and 
shrubbery unequalled, the people of San Diego 
have wisely decided this to be their natural 
center of all things fine. A wonderful lesson 
this should be for our California cities. Paris, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco as well 
as San Diego have all profitted by buildings 
left over after a World’s Fair. А fund has 
been arranged and within a year the principal 
buildings have been made weather proof, re- 
painted and made things of beauty and utility. 
The magnificent bridge spanning a deep and 
beautiful canyon makes a most impressive ap- 
proach to the solid quadrangle, fortunately 
built of concrete and originally planned as a 
monument to the glories of the past. It would 
be difficult to surpass the California Building 
which serves as a reminder of the triumphs of 
Spain when she ruled on land and sea, and 
when she felt California was her choicest 
jewel, the El Dorado of the West. Неге in 
fitting surroundings are the exhibits of the 
early races, and above in the broad galleries 
plans are busily taking shape for the installa- 
tion of the great scientific library which will 
give to San Diego a place in the sun. Oppo- 
site, guarded by the arched portals of a great 
arcade is the Art Gallery bravely trying and 
succeeding with the very able help of the 
Friends of Art, the Art Guild and many inter- 


IRENE CASTLE, GRACEFUL AND DEBONAIR A 
NOTED EXPONENT OF AMERICAN DANCING, 


CALIFORNIA SOUTHLAND 


ART IN BALBOA PARK, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA > CUTHBERT, HOMAN 
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IN BALBOA PARK, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, FROM A PAINTING BY ALSON CLARK. 


ested individuals to become a center in all 
that is best and fine in Painting and Sculpture. 
A very determined effort and one bound to 
succeed is being put forth that this gallery 
shall have a place in the Art World. A word 
should be said for the interior of this build- 
ing. The principal gallery was built as a 
Refectory room and is an exhibit in itself. Of 
noble proportions with its groined ceiling, 
minstrel gallery, and tiled floor it becomes a 
fitting background for the monuments in paint 
and marble that from time to time grace its 
walls. Beyond is the exquisite little Spanish 
chapel of St. Francis, below the gallery of the 
Art Guild. А beautiful winding staircase 
leads to the rooms above with splendid exhibits 
of old pottery. It is not widely enough known 
that in connection there is a very fine art 
school under the able direction of Eugene De 
Vol. Amazing is the rapid work of the 
students here and some day—not far away— 
we are bound to hear of these young men and 
women and admire their canvasses on the 
walls of salons and galleries. Sometime in the 
very near future there are to be studios ar- 
ranged for visiting artists and a very cordial 
invitation issued to the painters of the coun- 
try to come and enjoy the hospitality and 
beauties of the Southland. 

A long stretch of arcade and garden leads 
to the great Plaza and here one is lost in 
wonder for it is hard to realize in our busy 
rushing life we have not been set down in old 
Seville. The Sacramento Building facing this 
great square is soon to be replaced by a mag- 
nificent Art Gallery—the gift of Mrs. and Mr. 
A. Bridges and is to be a noble monument to 
their. belief and pride in San Diego. Words 
seem inadequate to laud suffiicently this splen- 
did gift to a people who have the urge toward 
the right goal. The other buildings flanking 
this space are either being actually used in 
educational work or are in course of prepara- 
tion. Approached by a Mall from the Plaza 
is the great outdoor organ another gift from 
a publie spirited citizen. Mr. Spreckels not 
only presented the organ but has made it pos- 
sible for the people of the city and the stranger 
within the gates daily to enjoy a splendid con- 
cert. From the Plaza leading to the extreme 
opposite side of the park another arcaded 
walk leads to the Southern Counties Building 
re-christened the Civic Auditorium where Club 
and Social life center. Model Farm, Zoo, 
shaded and beautiful walks, rose gardens, deep 
wooded canyons and over all the azure skies of 


a perfect climate, with snow capped moun- 
tains and the table lands of Mexico as a back- 
ground. Truly a paradise for the people. 

In Music San Diego has forged far ahead. 
With Symphony and the great artistes of the 
world assured the people show their apprecia- 
tion by crowded auditorium and heartfelt ap- 
plause. Many great musicians and singers 
have made little mental notes of the joy of 
their appearance there. Hand in hand with 
all the finer things, Education in the academic 
sense strides on and on accomplishing the 
wonders that we are prone to accept without 
comment forgetting the trials and tribulations 
of the brave and harrassed group known in 
a vague way as the “Board,” but again we 
are brought up with a start, for suddenly we 
are confronted with a tremendous thing—a 
High School Symphony. Three years ago 
Signor Nino Marceli took charge of this in- 
fant orhcestra and predicted they would play 
symphony in three years, and in that time 
they have done it. Before an enthusiastic 
audience these youngsters, ranging in ages 
from 13 to 17, acquitted themselves so well 
that round after round of applause called for 
more and more. The difficulties of Beethoven's 
first symphony, the bigness and majestic 
rhythm of the march from Tannhauser, the 
operatic harmonies of the Stradella overture, 
all were given without a false note or break 
in rhythm to mar the performance. With it 
all, the earnest young musicians give of them- 
selves their own freshness and vitality of 
youth in a coloring that gave to the music a 
peculiar and delightful distinctiveness. The 
attainment of this result by Signor Marcelli 
in the brief time of his leadership is great 
cause for appreciation and deep thought. This 
distinguished musician has brought his un- 
usual ability here and devoted it to the mak- 
ing of an educational orchestra which would 
be difficult to rival any where. 

And thus in all ways San Diego has persist- 
ently and without trumpeting forged ahead. 
Steadily and thoughtfully its citizens have 
planned and given to the common cause of 
advancement, and thus we are brought sud- 
denly face to face with the fact that another 
center of culture has developed. This very 
fact is the one thing that will make our own 
Southland a name forever. Not only acres of 
buildings, great highways, the turning of 
millions; but in real accomplishment of train- 
ing and development of mind, in the search- 
ing for the beautiful—the making of tradition. 
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CARLE J. BLENNER АТ CANNELL and CHAFFIN'S 


PAINTER of beauti- 
4 ful women and of flow- 
ers! A master of the art of 
putting paint on canvas so 
that it will stay and every- 
one who sees it will want it 
to stay forever! Here in 
Los Angeles, at the art gal- 
lery which gives to the city 
and country dwellers op- 
portunity to see the work of 
artists who have already 
arrived at the height of 
their profession, we have 
for the month of March a 
feast of beauty that every 
lover of art will and can 
enjoy. 

Separated as we are by 
thousands of miles from 
the helpful studios of world 
artists, California can never 
have even its own art cen- 
ters until enovsh of its resi- 
dent artists know all that 
there is to he known of 
techniaue and the nrvvesses 
of painting and modelline. 
One swallow does not make 
a summer. six or eirht 
good painters cannot influ- 
ence a whole community so 
that it will know the best 
art and buy it. An art at- 
mosphere can never come to 
a city which thinks only of 
the price mark on a paint- 
ing. Art is a capricious 
mistress. Enough people 
must love her for herself 
alone before she deigns to 
dwell in any one place. 

If we ask ourselves, Is 
there an art center in the 


southland of California? 
We must answer no, not 
yet. What have we pro- 


duced in the first half cen- 
tury of our existence as an 
American community? Our 
schools have exploited the 
desire on the part of our 


IF THIS 
WiTH 


PICTURE WERE IN THE LUXEMBERG GALLERIES IT WOULD BE CALLED “GIRL 
LOCKET.” ITS AUTIIOR, CARL RLENNER. THE AMERICAN PORTRAIT PAINTER 
NOW IN LOS ANGELES. CALLS IT "MEMORIES." 


By M. URMY SEARES 


young people to express 
themselves in art. The 
new schools at The Otis 
Foundation and the Chin- 
ouard School have not had 
time to develop talent; and 
what young artists have 
grown up here are depend- 
ent on the visits of painters 
and sculptors trained in 
distant centers. 

Here then is Carle J. 
Blenner, visiting and paint- 
ing in the studio of Jack 
W. Smith who has gone to 
Laguna. 

F. W. Coburn in the Bos- 
ton Sunday Heraid gives an 
eastern art critic’s review 
of an exhibition of Mr. 
Blenner's paintings in that 
city last year. 

"This is Mr. Blenner's 
first one-man show in Bos- 
ton, though he has from 
time to time shown works 
at the general exhibitions 
of the Boston Art Club. In 
1906 he won one of the 
Hallgarten prizes of the 
National Academy of De- 
sign. His canvas “Repose” 
may be recalled by those 
who attended the St. Lou:s 
exposition in 1904. 

Flowers these later years 
have much preoccupied Mr. 
Blenner. His equipment is 
singularly good for realiz- 
ing much of the brilliancy 
and the delicacy of the dis- 
plays which he sets up in 
oriental jars w:th nice, but 
not formal or stiff, arrange- 
ment. His treatment of the 
flower pieces is consider- 
ably looser and freer than 
in his figure composition— 
a technique which is no 
doubt enforced by the neces- 
sity of working rapidly lest 


OVER MANTEL, PAINTING BY CARLE J. 


BLENNER, LILACS AND APPLE BLOSSOMS OF SPRING, NOW ON EXHIBITION IN LOS ANGELES, CALIFORIA. 
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DAHLIAS, NOW SO POPULAR ALL OVER THE COUNTRY ARE HERE COMBINED IN ONE OF MR. BLENNER'S SUCCESSFUL OVER MANTELS OF WHICH 
COUNTRY LIFE HAS RECENTLY SHOWN BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR. 


D 


the flowers fade before the apparition is achieved. He is at the same 
time enough of a conscientious draftsman not to be content with mere 
blobs and blotches of color. You feel enough of the botanical con- 
struction to be satisfied, if you like representations to resemble what 
they purport to depict, and still you find nothing suggestive of the 
precise glory of the seed catalogue. Air, too, abounds in most of 
these pictures. There is something between us and the flowers.” 


PEONIES. MR. BLENNER'S FLOWER PIECES, ONE OF WHICH IS IN THE 
GALLERY OF ALLEN BALCH OF LOS ANGELES, ARE NOW BEING HUNG 
AT THE WINDOW, A NOTABLE PAINTING OF FLOWERS AGAINST LIGHT. IN ALL THE MUSEUMS OF AMERICA. 
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California 

NE and indivisible is the devotion which Californians, 
() whether native born or adopted, feel for the long 
stretch of land lying along the Pacific Ocean from latitude 
42 to the southern border of the United States. So deep 
does this emotion lie in the heart of each individual ack- 
nowledging it, that superficial exuberance or the entire lack 
of expression can neither be taken as a measure of its sin- 
cerity. There seems to be nothing exactly like this enthus- 
iastic devotion to the land itself in any other part of the 
Union. In the old South is found similar loyalty but less 
talk about it. In Western New York where the low stone 
fences run zigzagging across country, and hill and dale are 
abloom in the Spring, the heart of the native beats a little 
faster as he thinks, “this is my country.” And then, as 
the race of Americans treks westward across pioneer terri- 
tory, building school houses and towns, enduring priva- 
tions, cultivating farms, possessing the land, this love of 
America, as such, grows bigger and bigger and bursts into 
a veritable song of possession when the mountains are mas- 
tered and the Pacifie discovered by each individual new- 
comer to the Coast. California by nature has been made 
so desirable that men have fought with swords and still 
fight with words for the right to be called her champions. 
Calm and unruffled by all the commotion, California smiles 
on all and weaves about each new devotee the spell of her 
enchantment. 

The Argonaut seeking gold and adventure found, after 
heart rending experiences in reaching it, a great beautiful 
bay in the very center of the Coast and two great valleys 
with wide flowing rivers leading to it. Commerce and agri- 
culture were easily within his grasp but distance from 
home and a market seemed unconquerable. But conquer it 
he did and built the great transcontinental railroads con- 
necting us with our homes on the Atlantic. He made the 
name of California known to the world. He organized law 
and order where men were too apt to call license, liberty. 
He instituted a great University manned by the best from 
Harvard and Yale and Johns Hopkins and the fame of its 
sincerity and sound education has gone out to the ends of 
the earth. Cook and Sill, the Le Contes, Howison and 
Slate, Morse Stephens, and Gayley—how their standards 
have stood for sound learning in this western state; how 
their names ring in the hearts of all who studied under 
their influence! Here is a great institution built from its 
very inception in 1850 upon the best educational tradi- 
tions in America, and now grown to be as vital a part of 
a Californian's pride in his state as the climate or any other 
God-given attribute. 

The railroads were built and the multitude of health 
seekers, home seekers, pleasure seekers came out on trains- 
de-luxe—five and six long trains a day crossing in comfort 
alkali desert, mountain grades, desolate country where pack 
train and prairie schooner had dragged through dust and 
death dealing hardships for many weary months to reach 
the promised land. In the south the tourists built them- 
selves great hostelries to play in for the winter. Settling 
down they found a land not so easily farmed as are the 
great fertile valleys of California, but very much easier 
than the farms they left behind them in the middle west. 
Their energies went into getting water for irrigation and in 
building a harbor where there was none. And they too 
have contributed to the civilization of California. Now 
they have a share in the fame of the state of California, 
now from this year on, they will have in their very midst a 
full branch of the State University giving not only a splen- 
did education to the teachers in our publie schools but a 
four years' course in the liberal arts to all our young people 
who cannot afford to go away from home for college work. 
The influence of this high standard which our State Uni- 
versity has always maintained and for which it is noted 
among American Universities is already being felt. The 
southland of California claims the University of Califor- 
nia as it claims the Capitol at Sacramento and the climate. 
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Americanization 
CCORDING to the census of 1920 the white popnla- 
tion of the United States was a trifle under 95,000,000. 
Of these fully 40,000,000 were descended from the old col- 


onial stock. Of the 55,000,000 not so descended, about 
40,000,000 were of North European stocks. What propor- 
tion of these had for their ideals of government principles 
similar to those of the founders of the republic is not stated 
in our Statistics, but this Americanization is something far 
deeper than mere assimilization as citizens. 

With so great a mass of people, all voting—as they speed- 
ily proceed to do—“the great American majority" may as 
easily speak in the voice of northern Europe as in the voice 
of America. Let us listen to this voice and try to analyze 
its overtones. This insistance on the institutionalization 
of everything—is it not the voice of northern Europe—the 
voice of Berlin's civic code? This constant demand that 
"the Government” do something, is it an echo from colon- 
ial days—the expression of a people who govern them- 
selves ? 

So sure are we Americans that majority rule is right 
that we have failed to look to the quality of that majority ; 
so subtle is the growth of institutions that it is hard to dis- 
tinguish the outgrowth of colonial times from the grafted 
ideals of the great mass of would-be Americans who have 
brought untried or outlived ideas from northern Europe 
and are announcing them as American. 

The granting of suffrage to women has doubled the for- 
eign vote, and we may well ask ourselves if the sudden 
transposition of the women of German extraction, for in- 
stance, from her submissive position to that of a maker of 
state constitutions is wise from any point of view. What 
preparation for American citizenship can the mass of girl 
teachers in our public schools give to the rising genera- 
tion? Who knows that the Constitution of the United 
States, as Dr. James Scherer announced in his lecture on 
Prohibition last month at the Current Events Club in 
Pasadena, was made as a protection, a balance wheel in 
majority rule, rather than an embodiment of majority 
opinion ? Ability to decide the right or wrong of each 
minor question as it comes up at the polls is not in itself 
enough: good citizenship demands a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of government the very existence of which 
is unknown to the masses who have grown up under a 
paternal bureaucracy which has encouraged individual ig- 
norance of matters so vital to democratic government. 


The Printmaker's International 


E PARTRIDGE, foremost among California's etehers, 
has come down to Los Angeles from San Francisco 
to act on the jury of awards of the Printmakers Show 
with Mr. Ferguson, State Librarian, William A. Griffith, 
Edgar Hampton and William R. Downes. The following let- 
ter was written by Mr. Partridge at the request of the 
editor. 
Los Angeles, February 26, 1923. 

In response to your suggestion, and in behalf of Mr. Ferguson, 
who asked me to please perform his share, | herewith enclose brief 
information concerning the forthcoming International Exhibit of 
Prints at the Los Angeles museum. J did not note down the names 
of the jury of award—you can get them from Brown. 

I should like to have gone on and said something to the effect 
that this is one of the most notable exhibitions of prints occurring 
in the United States and even in the entire world, and that it is 


"largely made possible through the generosity, the self-sacrifice and 


indefatigable industry of Howell C. Brown. 
Sincerely, Rot PARTRIDGE. 

The jury of awards has completed its work of selecting the five 
prize winning prints from the great number which were submitted 
to the forthcoming International Exhibition of Etchings of the Print 
Makers’ Society of California. 

The gold medal for the best print shown goes to Armin Hansen 
for a magnificently conceived and etched plate called Sardine Barge. 
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The silver medal was awarded to The High Mill, а mezzotint by 
Leonard Squirrell. 

The bronze medal went to Auerbach Levy for a splendidly drawn 
portrait in soft-ground etching of the celebrated Yiddish actor, 
Ben-Ami. 

The Huntington purchase prize of $100 goes to The Wayfarers 
by Alfred Bentley. 

And finally the Bryan prize for the best American print was 
awarded to Kast Side by Edward Hopper. 

It is interesting to compare the large and bold plate by Armin 
Hansen, which received the gold medal, with the small, exquisitely 
delicate and beautifully executed plate by the Englishman, Alfred 
Bentley, to which was given the $100 Huntington purchase prize 
—a comparison that indicates both the catholicy of the jury and the 
infinitely varied capacity of this art of etching. 

An outstanding fact to be noted about the awards this year is 
that no color work was chosen, no lithographs were chosen and no 
wood engravings nor wood block prints were chosen although there 
were numerous and attractive examples of each in the exhibition. 
It would seem that the many-sided beauty of etchings is causing them 
to outdistance their rivals in the world of prints. 

Immediately upon the completion of the selection of prize winners 
by the jury of awards, Mr. Milton Ferguson, the State Librarian, 
himself one of the jury, bought the fine prize winning prints for the 
State Library at Sacramento, where they will remain for the gratifi- 
cation of art lovers now and for posterity. It should be added this 
purchase could only be made by using the remainder of the present 
budget, as with the forthcoming budget dictated by the economies 
of the present gubernatorial incumbent, no further purchases of 
prints or books will be possible for the next two years. 

The exhibition will be hung in the central gallery of the Los 
Angeles museum, and will be on view and free to the publie from 
March 1 to 31. 


Melting Pot or Cockpit 


TATISTICIANS could doubtless tell us what proportion 
S of immigrants to the United States from Europe, Asia 
and Africa, came here under compulsion. True to our ideals 
of affording a home for the oppressed of all nations, we 
have, hitherto, opened our doors to all who sought liberty, 
and have with equal consistency endeavored to close them 
to any wholesale importation of slaves, laborers, or ех- 
ploition’s colonists. The mass of the inhabitants of the 
United States are, therefore, here because they were born 
here or because they wanted to come. 

It might be a good plan for some statisticians among the 
Americanizationists to enlighten us with lists of reasons 
why different classes of Europeans came to these United 
States and just what accompanying ideals of liberty they 
brought with them. 

Should we not find that most of the new comers from 
Europe came during the last four or five decades, not so 
much to flee from oppression as to improve their individual 
circumstances? The period when America was the chief 
refuge of the oppressed had, in fact, just about dwindled 
to an end when the great German war made a clean sweep 
of it. For, by combining to drive back within their own 
territory the warlike tribes of the north under their mon- 
archial leaders, the allied democracies of the world ended 
the reign of the last representative of oppression by the 
divine right of kings which had in past centuries colonized 
America. At any rate that traditional slogan of Ameri- 
cans, which advertised this country as the refuge of the 
oppressed is no longer appropriate; and that for two rea- 
sons. First, there is no longer oppression in Europe 
from which an intelligent man or woman can flee without 
drawing upon himself the name of coward. Every little 
nation, every big nation, every small hamlet in Europe to- 
day has need of all the intelligence its citizens can muster 
in organizing self government. No lover of liberty in 
Europe has any call to run away to America; but can 
effectively give his life for liberty at home. Besides, we 
have trouble enough of our own. Every trouble now found 
in Europe for her citizens to settle has already been brought 
to the United States by groups of previous emigrants, 80 


that our second reason for declining to be in the future a 
home for the oppressed is that they are oppressed only by 
their own ignorance and selfishness and they bring that 
with them instead of leaving it outside our gates. 

America has thus become the cockpit of Europe, and in 
the crowded sections of New York and other large cities 
voung literati pin spurs onto the feet of Pegasus to fill our 
story books and magazines and newspapers with records of 
the daily fights among the severally oppressed. 

To speak of our avoiding the entangling alliances of 
Europe is therefore rank nonsense. Unknown to our ab- 
sorbed senators who are supposed to arrange our alliances, 
the great sluice boxes of civilization have been opened. 
Europe has poured into America. During the war America 
poured back into Europe—Italians with American ideas tu 
the Italian front, Armenians and Greeks from California to 
the Mediterranean, Germans to their own front or to 
Gibraltar, descendants of all nations on our own troop ships 
to France, and back again with a wider vision and some 
grains of understanding of what it meant to maintain a 
republic in the midst of European monarchies. 

The whole world is the melting pot stirred by the stick 
of war instead of commerce. We can no more avoid the 
problems of Europe than we can undiscover the methods of 
radio—for America is in Europe though our soldiers have 
returned to us—and Europe is in America striving to for- 
get her age long quarrels and differences. 


What Is Christianity? 


HE San Francisco Argonaut discussing a recent church 

controversy, has started deep thought in the minds of 
many of its readers and we may expect many answers to 
its question, “What is Christianity," so simply asked. 

The great war, started deliberately as it was in a country 
where Luther’s bible still exists—a country calling itself 
Christian, has forced this question out into the open; and 
the more it is discussed, the more surely will the doubts and 
discouragements engendered by the war be dispelled. 
“You can’t change human nature” is the cocksure conclu- 
sion of those who believe there is no cure for war. History 
as studied today gives evidence of great similarity in the 
character of successive tribes, races and nations occupying 
the earth throughout the past, and gives much weight to 
this view. Deep in each man’s heart is found an echo, a 
suspicion that this cocksure conclusion may be true and 
that human nature has in itself the elements of its own 
destruction. 

Now comes in Christianity and our definition of it:— 
Christianity is that which can change human nature, is 
changing it daily and has changed it tremendously in the 
past. And the more cocksure we are that a man cannot 
pull himself over the fence by his bootstraps, the more do 
we emphasize the divine origin of Christianity which is 
raising the human race by changing human nature. 

If we raise again the question asked so often during the 
last terrible years:—“Why didn’t Christianity prevent the 
war ?" there are, in the light of this definition of Christianity 
many and various answers, chief among them being the fact 
that the warlike race which made the war was of all modern 
nations the most unchanging since medieval, feudal times. 

The great touchstone for Christianity given us by its 
Founder is ever at hand, “A new commandment give I unto 
you that ye love one another." “Love God with all thy 
heart, soul and mind and thy neighbor as thyself." “Tf any 
тап” (or nation) will be “Christian,” “let him deny him- 
self,” viz. say “No” to self interest. 

Has anyone noticed Germany as a state denying herself, 
—saying that as a state she is equal only to her neighbors? 
Before, during or since the war has Germany as a state 
shown anything but a colossal selfishness so complete that 
it would engulf the world? Why then call such a nation, 
Christian merely because this is the era of Christianity? 

Christianity is that which can change human nature until 
nations of the world love their neighbors as themselves. 
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T times it really seems 
4 pretty hard to know 
just how to pattern our 


manners; with one-half 
the world calling for re- 
pression and the other 


half exploiting every emo- 
tion, featuring each in- 
nermost thought for the 
benefit of the neighbors, it 
is becoming a trifle diffi- 
cult to evince just the ex- 
act amount of enthusiasm 
each occasion demands. 
This was very apparent at 
a recent appearance of 
Irene Castle during tea at 
the Ambassador. 1t would 
seem the most natural 
thing in the world to show 
appreciation for anything 
so dainty, so carefully and 
gracefully done ав her 
dances, without the least 
dread of being thought 
boisterous but, apparently, 
not so. 

А very representative 
Los Angeles audience 
chatted and sipped their 
tea while awaiting her ap- 
pearance and manifested 
their approval of the first 
dance by a very gentle lit- 
tle patter of applause, and 
when she immediately re- 
sponded with a delightful- 
ly gay little etherealized 
cake walk there was an- 
other little clapping, al- 
most as decorous as if in 
church, and, naturally, 
Irene felt she had been 
“dammed with faint 
praise.” However, no- 
body realized this and so 
sat satisfied and pleased 
with themselves and the 
world, waiting for her to 
reappear in а different 
gown and do another pas 
seul for their entertain- 
ment, which did not hap- 
pen, as Mrs. Castle felt 
she was boring them, and 
it was hardly fair to ask 
her to force herself upon 
them. 

What is the matter with 
us? Isit because we can't 
decide whether to be all 
repression, or all expres- 
sion. When the soft pat- 
ter of applause came from 
the larger tables where 
the more, or less, dowager 
ladies were sitting in judg- 
ment, the small and slink- 
lily gowned flappers at ad- 
jacent tables couldn't 
bring themselves to outdo 
the mothers and potential 
mothers-in-law by a more 
determined approbation so 
the matter was wrecked 
between the two opinions 
as to propriety. 

From all we have heard 
of the ascendancy of the 
flapper in matters of judg. 
ment it wouldn’t seem pos- 
sible they would await the 
approval of anyone before 
announcing to a congre- 
gated world what they 
thought but the fact re- 
mains that though the 
debutants, the sub-debs 
and the assembled Яар- 
pers, from Heaven knows 
where, drawn by the lure 
of the irresistable Irene, 
outnumbered the elders, 
yet there was no flamboy- 
ant outburst. There can 
be no question of the lure, 
it is there, just as bright 
and as strong as when she 
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THE CASE OF IRENE: APATHY VERSUS ӘРЕ 


By ELLEN LEECH 


iF WE MUST BE REPRESSED THEN TAKE A LESSON FROM WILLIAM REARDON, IRENE 
CASTLE'S DANCING PARTNER, AND SEE HOW WONDERFULLY HE DOES IT. HE MAKES OF 
HIMSELF A PERFECT BACKGROUND, JUST AS A PAINTER USES A PIECE OF VELVET, EM- 
PHASIZING ALL ITS LIGHTS AND SHADOWS, TO COMPLETE A PORTRAIT HE IS DOING, UNTIL 
OCCASIONALLY THE BACKGROUND IS SPOKEN OF WITH THE SAME ENTHUSIASM AS THE 
CENTRAL FIGURE, “О REARDON BECOMES NOT ONLY A PART OF THE PICTURE BUT THE 
FRAME AS WELL, AND BY HIS PART OF THE WORK COMPLETES THE PERFECTION. 


first flashed across the 
starry sky of the dancing 
world. Irene Castle is one 
of those artists whose 
charm is hardly to be de- 
fined by anything tangible, 
there have been just as 
good dancers, possibly 
some with better technic, 
but who cares for that; 
there have been more 
beautiful women, and as 
for gowns, other women 
still wear them but the 
fact remains that she has 
that something because of 
which she stands alone and 
which allows her to give 


pleasure in the superla- 
tive degree. 
There are so many 


things that gratify us in 
the world, and there are 
special thrills reserved for 
some of them; for іп- 
stance, the delight in be- 
ing alive that assails you 
at the rising note of the 
meadow lark, no matter 
at what hour of the day; 
the perfume of а violet 
bed, the fragrance of new 
mown hay, and the first 
glimpse of a beautiful ani- 
mal,—a horse just enter- 
ing the ring of a horse 
show,—all give a sudden, 
swift throb of gratitude 
for the gifts life has to 
offer. Her dancing in a 
way brings something of 
the pleasure of all of these, 
not with the same unex- 
pectedness, not a sudden 
rush of joy but a culmina- 
tion of several quiet and 
vivid pleasures all in one. 

Then how do we explain 
our apathy? Is it possible 
the West is losing some of 
its individuality, that we 
are afraid to show our 
feelings for fear of being 
accused of manners unbe- 
coming а perfect lady! 
That would hardly explain 
it, as the term is so obso- 
lete it would scarcely be 
understood. It is going to 
be a pity however if be- 
tween the old fashioned 
"perfect lady" and the 
most modern “flapper” we 
are to lose the genuine 
American manner of lik- 
ing what we like when we 
like it, and saying so. All 
the varieties of prohibi- 
tion under which we live, 
some for the best, and 
some not so good, may 
have had some effect in 
bringing about this re- 
pression, but as long as 
we can safely still express 
some opinions do let us 
give praise where praise 
is due. It is just likely we 
may arise some bright 
morning to find the papers 
are announcing the edict 
has gone forth we are no 
longer to breath, either 
because the air is so con- 
taminated it won’t be good 
for us, or more likely be- 
cause we are so contami- 
nated we won't be good 
for the air, it makes no 
real difference which, but 
until that time comes it 
seems a pity not to enjoy 
everything enjoyable, and 
let the people who are 
trying to give us pleasure 
know that they have suc- 
ceeded. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB FUNCTIONS 


"т Sm 
- 


ACTIVITIES АТ THE RANCHO COUNTRY CLUB. THE CENTER 
FOR SPORTS AT THE AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES 


Members of the Swim- A тісте party under 


ming Club at The Am- the live oaks at Bel-Air, 
bassador, in the swan hurrying to luncheon. 
ive. 


Right: Norma Tal- 
Left: | On the Golf madge and her dog on 
Course at Raneho Coun- the links. 
try Club. 


Riding parties near the An Ambassador guest 
Lake at Bel-Air on а following the country 
sunny morning. trails. 
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SOUP HH La ND 


А BIT OF BOSTON IN LOS ANGELES САК ЕЕ 


THE ENTRANCE HALL, WITH ITS COMFORTABLE 
FIREPLACE AND QUIET CHEERFULNESS, GIVES 
THE KEY TO ALL. 


OW that we have a bit of old Boston 
4 transferred to Los Angeles, in the form 
of the Assembly Tea Room, at 642 South 
Flower street, we realize with a sigh of grati- 
tude that it satisfies a heretofore unsuspected 
need. 

On entering the spaeious lobby, with its high 
ceiling, and dignified sweep of hangings, the 
lovely old furniture elicits a cry of admira- 
tion, you feel at once the charm that rests in 
the rare old pieces and in the old colonial 
mirror. The crackling of the back-log on the 
old fire-dogs is a heart warming thing, and on 
other days as the sun shines brighter we 
glimpse through the arched doorways the gar- 
den beyond, lovely with the trees, shrubs, and 
climbing vines, weaving their own stories of 
old Boston around this new center on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Soothed by the tinkle of the foun- 
tain, many tea parties gather in this quiet 
spot, within so few blocks of Broadway and 
yet as removed as though miles away. 


Throughout, and pervading the whole, there 
is a savor of the stately hospitality of bygone 
times an atmosphere of brocade and lace ruf- 
fles, and we imbibe unconsciously something 
of the old Colonial peace and plenty, and are 
grateful for the restful harmony which sur- 
rounds us. 

We are apt to think atmosphere can only be 
obtained by age and associations, and this, in 
a measure, is quite true, but atmosphere may 
be transferred, just as it has been here, by one 
imbued with all the traditions surrounding the 
old State House in Boston, and through that 
transference this delightfully restful spot of 
solaee has been set down in the midst of this 
busy, rushing, most modern town. Naturally 
one who can do all this сап do more, and add 
to the harmony of the tea hour the further 
enjoyment of an orange roll, the like of which 
is not obtained elsewhere, and to the ainner's 
enjoyment a Banbury tart or a Brown Betty. 

Just as there are people who would rather 
have new, bright, shiny things from Grand 
Rapids, than the lovely old mellow pieces of 
Revolutionary days, so we have people who 
prefer jazz to quiet restfulness, but to those 
who crave the latter this tea room is sheer 
delight and supplies for a large elass of people 
a need Los Angeles is only now realizing. 

Because of the enjoyment of the charms and 
reflections Boston has to give us, we leave that 
city with regret but never with noise and 
shouting, so in leaving the tea room we feel 
the necessity of closing the door softly not to 
jar its peace and net to let in from without 
the clamor into which we step on leaving. 

The charm of the place is that of some 
quaint old fashioned garden, redolent of stock, 
lilac and lavender; some people don’t care for 
old gardens—some do,—and there is the whole 
story of the place as I see it. 


This lovely spot is owned and managed by“ 


Mrs. Margaret Bradley Purdy, whose love of 
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AT THE BACK, WHERE A CIRCULAR STAIRWAY 
LEADS UP TO THE OFFICES, AND A PARTIAL 
VIEW OF THE CARDEOOM, 


California has prompted her to make the quiet 
resting spot and the charming old garden. 

The people of California will remember 
Mrs, Purdy, who entertained and managed the 
Massachusett's State House during the Inter- 
national Exposition at San Francisco. 
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РК FOR EVERY GAIETY--AT BEDELL'S 


ORCHID, THE COLOR OF SPRING! MATERIAL, ROMAINE AND AN ALL 
OVER BEADED DESIGN MAKE THIS THE VERY LATEST THING IN DINNER 
GOWNS. 


AND THEN 
BEADED DESIGN 


A NEW WRAP OF BLACK SILK ALSO COVERED 
AND ENKICHED WiTH ERMINE IN A 
AND CUFFS. 


WITH A 
GREAT COLLAR 


ENPSSIEVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATE ON EXHIBITION 


ADY ASIIBROOK'S bracelets, all in blue turquoise, on a supple 
l, band that makes you want to put it on and feel it clasp your 
wrist! Lovely jewels, old silver that adorned a lord's table, bits of 
colonial silver-ware and handsome loving cups that put to shame our 
shoddy champion cups offered for prizes at Club and contest! Here in 
Pasadena they all are set in an atmosphere most fitting in the Cheese- 
wright Studios. Few towns could offer a more appropriate place for 
showing this unique exhibition. Every American with one drop of 
colonial blood in her veins will be greatly tempted by this display of 
objects so dear to the home maker. For however strong we may be for 
Democracy, our convictions in regard to equal rights for all have, here 
in America, taken the form of equal share for all in the joy and beauty 
of life. The fine art of living is, therefore, our main study in such a 
magazine as California Southland and we welcome the opportunity 


to study at first hand old plate and antique jewelry from the homes of 
such experts in the art as Lord Fermoy of Rockbarton Castle, County 
Limerick, Ireland; the Earl of Mayo, Palmerstown, Staffan; Lady 
Ardilaun; and the Countess of Limerick, Hall Place, Bexley, Kent, 
England, who, like many others, have sold their household belongings 
lately. 

Brought to America by Mrs. Harriette M. Stanton of Dublin, Ireland, 
these beautiful old pieces are for sale in California and should not be 
allowed to leave the 
should bé in our museums, that our young people may grow familiar 
with the beauty of craftsmanship and learn to do beautiful work. 
many more should be on our tables used every day that our lives may 
be enriched by constant association with beauty in utility. 


state. Many of them are museum pieces and 


EXCEPTIONALLY BEAUTIFUL OLD IRISH SILVER TRAY IN THE 
STANTON COLLECTION AT CHEESEWRIGHTS', PASADENA. 


NO. 33. 


NO. 9. VERY RARE PIERCED OVAL SILVER CAKE BASKET, 1768, ACQUIRED 
BY MRS. HENRY E. HUNTINGTON OF SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA, 
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PASADENA, THE SEAT OF MT. WILSON OBSERVATORY 


(e Pasadena Star-News, that excellent 
type of the model town paper, gave a full 
page in February to the Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory, showing its appreciation of what 
this institution means to the community in 
which it is situated. That the city, lying so 
close to the foot of the mountain which is 
known throughout the civilized world, should 
claim some association of its name with that 
of the famous observatory is but natural— 
for Pasadena ministers to the “Monastery” and 
the observers on the summit as well as to the 
laboratories and homes of the staff in the city 
itself, 

Yet it is only recently that residents of 
Pasadena have made a point of explaining to 
visitors the difference between Mt. Lowe and 
Mt. Wilson, nor do many know aught of the 
scientific work done at the world renowned 
group of telescopes which may be seen on the 
summit of the range gleaming white in the 
last rays of the setting sun. 

The Contributions from the Mount Wilson 
Observatory.—Reprinted from the Astrophysi- 
cal Journal, Chicago— numbering 219 to 243 
during 1922 have so far appeared, and a curs- 
ory review of their titles and authors gives 
an enlightened glimpse of the work done at 
the observing end on the mountain and in 
the laboratories and measuring rooms at the 
Pasadena plant. One of the great and unique 
features of this California observatory insti- 
tuted by the genius of its director, George E. 
Hale, is the opportunity given workers in its 
laboratory to reproduce, as nearly as their 
imaginations may conceive, the conditions sup- 
posed to exist in a star many thousands of 
light years away. The known metals are 
studied and their spectra analyzed in the lab- 
oratories and every method tested for accur- 
acy. No. 219 is, therefore, entitled “Тһе 
Vacuum Spark Spectra of the Metals" and 
most of us can imagine what a paper on 
that subject would be; although we may be 
surprised to see that it is written by a woman, 
Edna Carter of Vassar, who, like many an- 
other visitor at Mt. Wilson Observatory, came 
for a few months to do special work. 

In No, 221, R. F. Sanford, of the regular 
staff, writes of “The Orbits of Certain Spec- 
troscopie Binaries.” That certain stars have 
been proved to be double by their spectra 
alone is doubtless news to many. Yet it is 
stale news to astronomers. The wonders of 
that great wireless conversation going on be- 
tween astronomers and the stars by means 
of the spectrogram can hardly be given to 
this generation, for it will not take time to 
learn to read so mysterious a language of 
signs. But here in No. 221 the astronomer not 
only knows that a certain star he has chosen 
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"The City 
of Homes” 


Be” the large estate to the 

small bungalow — where 
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to study is a double star, but (for the benefit 
of other astronomers who have to know) he 
has calculated the orbits of two double stars 
which cannot be seen to be double in any 
telescope. 

In No, 222 J. A. Anderson writes on The 
Wave-length in Astronomical Interferometer 
Measurements. That is plain enough and pos- 
sible for any one interested to study out by 
dictionary. The reward will be great in in- 
creased knowledge of how astronomers work. 
But one sentence from the author’s abstract, 
given at the head of each pamphlet, will per- 
haps interest the earnest student who wants 
to learn the Mt. Wilson language. “The sep- 
aration of double stars and the diameters of 
star dises are measured by the interferometer 
in terms of an effective wave length"—so 
you see, that by making waves of hght hit 
each other head on, and interfer with each 
other's progress, an instrument can stop them 
long enough to measure the distance between 
their sources, no matter how many light years 
have been occupied by those light waves in 
coming to Mt. Wilson. Ап Investigation 
of the Constancy in Wave-length of the Atmo- 
spheric and Solar Lines is the title of No. 
223, by Charles E. St. John and Harold D. 
jabeock, both well known in Pasadena as be- 
ing on the regular staff of the Observatory. 
"In 1915," the abstract tells us, "Perot re- 
ported having found the wave-length of an 
O line eonsiderably longer at noon than at 
sunrise and sunset" Now that is perfectly 
perniissible if a waye-length wants to act in 
that way, but if you are an astronomer you 
want to know the reason why. “Since these 
(Fraunhofer) lines are constantly used as 
standards of wave-length in solar observa- 
tions, a study of the wave-length as a func- 
tion of the altitude of the sun was made"— 
and this paper tells all about what results 
were obtained so that others can have an 
accurate measuring rod for observations on 
the sun. 

It is hard for the amateur astronomer to 
understand why the scientific man seems so 
scornful of the moon and the planets, and can 
seldom tell offhand over the telephone “What 
is that star that is so bright about 4 o'clock 
in the morning now?" But when the layman 
gets a mere peek into the fascinating things 
being done by what used to be called "the 
fixed stars" he realizes how tame the planets 
are to one who knows the stars. 

No. 224 is the sixth paper on The Motions 
of the Stars, by Adriaan van Maanen, a bril- 
lant young astronomer who has been at Mt. 
Wilson for ten years and has made a name 
for himself in this field of Proper Motions. 
Leading up as it does to added knowledge on 


the great general problem of the structure 
of our universe, the study of the motions of 
great streams of stars is well worth the pains- 
taking work of measuring photographie plates 
of portions of the sky now being carefully 
photographed night after night in many ob- 
servatories all over the world. 

225-231 are interesting but more elaborate 
papers by noted astronomers, many of whom 
were visitors at the Observatory for the ad- 
vantages it offers for special work. These 
require future and longer articles if their 
content is to be mentioned at all by the ama- 
teur writer. 

Arthur S. King, one of the Observatory's 
most notable physicists, gives in Nos. 232 and 
233 investigations resulting from experiments 
with the electrie furnace, a fascinating feature 
of the laboratory on Santa Barbara street. 

The making of accurate scales of magnitude 
by which the stars may be measured and 
classified is one of the most vital and neces- 
sary pieces of work in astronomy. Years of 
labor have been given to testing these seales 
and in selecting stars to be used for compari- 
son. Screens are used which are known to 
cut off certain portions of light and stars are 
compared night after night and their photo- 
graphs measured with newly invented meas- 
uring instruments. Even the difference in the 
colors of these stars must be accurately com- 
puted and allowance made for it on the pho- 
tographie plate. lt is difficult to give any 
clear idea of the work involved in this prob- 
lem. But No. 234 by Frederick H. Seares 
and Milton Humason deals with The Bright- 
ness of the Stars of the North Polar Sequence, 
a sequence of stars arranged in order of their 
brightness and chosen as a scale by which all 
stars can be classified as to magnitude. No. 
235, also by Frederiek H. Seares, deals with 
a revision of these magnitudes; and the whole 
subject of magnitudes as worked out by 
astronomers appointed to make a standard 
seale for all astronomical work is embodied 
in a long report to the International Astron- 
omical Union which met in Rome last spring. 

The study of double stars by Paul W. Mer- 
rill; variable stars; the nature and material 
of the stars, by others or by those already 
mentioned on the Observatory staff, and an 
especially interesting paper beginning, "Since 
the time of the Herschels photography and 
svectroscopy have revolutionized the study of 
Nebulae," by Edwin Hubble, whose work on 
the subject of Nebulae is adding to the fame 
of Mt. Wilson Observatory. These are but a 
few of the fascinating papers published by 
the observatory and giving a brief glimpse of 
the work of its astronomers and astrophysicists. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
The American Institute of Architects 
Office of the President 
701 Laughlin Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
To Mrs. M. Urmy Seares, Editor, 
California Southland. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Southern California Chapter of The American Institute 
of Architects, I reported my conversation with you about 
the relationship between your publication and the 
Chapter. 

І was requested by the Committee to write and tell 
you that the Chapter congratulated you on the high 
character of the architectural material which appears in 
your magazine, and to say that they keenly appreciated 
your efforts to educate the public as to the value of good 
architecture and of the best architectural service; also 
to express the hope that you may be successful in keep- 
ing up the standard of your publication. 

It gives me great personal pleasure to be the medium 
through which this given 
to you. 


December 5th, 1922. 


message of appreciation is 
Sincerely yours, 
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SPRING-FLOWERING TREES 


By HELEN DEUSNER, Landscape cArchitect 


1 AM SURE that all cf us, seeing now the 
glory of blossom of the fruit trees, wonder 
how we can forego the joy of them, as so 
many of us do, because they lose their leaves 
in winter. То my mind these plants which 
change with the seasons give an added beauty 
to the garden, and an effect very different 
from that in the East, because of our lovely 
green background, against which they may be 
displayed in all their beauty. 

Just now our eyes are full of the double- 
flowering peach trees which we see frequently 
in driving about. They are of various shades 
of pink, from the palest to the deepest, and 
the two in combination are most lovely. These 
are varieties which reached us from China via 
Japan, and are planted for ornament, and not 
for fruit; though they occasionally produce 
fruit, it is not of good quality. : 

In driving through the country, we have 
seen first the white shimmer of almond bloom, 
then that of the apricot, more frequent in 
most localities, and now the white blossom of 
plum, and the pale pink of our fruiting peach, 
with apple and quince soon to follow. With 
these in our vision, and the fragrance of 
orange blossoms in our nostrils, it is hard 
to believe that Japan in cherry-time can be 
much lovelier. The Japanese cherries, by the 
way, are not often seen here; they apparently 
do not like our hot summers; in the Bay region 
they come nearer to thriving, but are not 
common even there. 

Another argument, incidentally, for the use 
of deciduous trees and shrubs and vines is 
obvious, but seldom realized. Where in the 
world do we need sun in winter, and shade 
in summer as in California! And in grounds 
too small to have one part developed par- 
ticularly for winter, and another for summer 
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use, the tree or vine which drops its leaves 
in winter, and is densely clothed in summer, 
is the simple and reasonable and economical 
solution. And the plqeasure that comes from 
yielding to Nature’s way of doing things, 
rather than trying to bend her to our whims, 
is so much better and finer that I wonder we 
don’t all learn the lesson sooner. 

We are seeing now, too, in profusion, vari- 
ous yellow-flowering trees and shrubs. If a 
tree, it is a fair guess that it is an acacia 
of some species or other. There are numer- 
ous ones; the blossoms differ in shade of yel- 
low, and in size, but they are all feathery 
little yellow balls, many together, which no 
other bloom very much resembles. The earli- 
est bloomer, and perhaps the showiest, is 
Acacia Baileyana, which starts to bloom in 
January, and is now entirely past. Its foli- 
age is a pale bluish grey-green, very finely 
divided, and the tree, when it is out of bloom, 
is not a very handsome one, being stragyly, 
and rather dingy in color. Nothing could be 
finer for cutting, however, than the long flow- 
ering branches, and I have seen them used 
most interestingly, dried, in winter boquets. 

Following this in bloom, and now just about 
past, is Acacia Dealbata, with feathery foliage 
and much pale yellow bloom. It makes a 
finer tree, grey-green and shapely, and is 
often used to give light shade near houses. 
It is most highiy prized in England, and 1s 
grown in greenhouses and sold for Christmas 
decoration. Our trees, with their wealth of 
bloom, would seem a veritable gold mine to an 
English florist! Acacia Dealbata would make 
a handsome tree planted in lawns, except that, 
in common with other Acacias, it may get so 
much water as to kill it. 

Acacia latifolia, with larger leaves of a 
brighter green, is in full blossom now. It 
has larger heads of bloom of a very bright 
yellow, scattered up and down the stem. This 
one is a very fast grower, and may be clipped 
back to make a dense bushy tree shrub, as 
has been done at Balboa Park, San Diego, 
where it serves as most useful accents of 
strong green, and is used in profusion. 

And then there is the old standby Acacia 
floribunda, whose foliage is lighter both in 
color and form, and whose bloom is paler and 
more spray-like, and serves charmingly іп 
boquets. One excellent point about this spe- 
eies is that it is scattered with bloom almost 
all of the time. It grows very fast, and may 
be trained either as tree or shrub. These two 
last named Acacias may well serve, in com- 
bination, as a very inexpensive background or 
boundary planting. I know of one planting 
of these two species where the plants grew 
eight to ten feet in the first season, and this 
with no summer irrigation until September. 

Another striking plant now in bloom is Gen- 
ista fragrans, with grass-green small leaves, 
and yellow pea-shaped flowers with а deli- 
cate fragrance. It has a rather long bloom- 
ing period, and is a lower-growing, more com- 
paet shrub than Genista Canariensis, which it 
resembles, and is almost always preferable 


to it. 

There is another dainty Genista, which 
blooms in early April, which is not much 
known, and is well worth planting, tucked in 
among stronger growers, for the delicious 
fragrance of its white flowers, growing in 
long graceful sprays, on branches nearly leaf- 
less. Its name is Genista monosperma. 

Another yellow-flowering shrub now in full 
bloom, and very beautiful is Coronilla glauca. 
It is as neat and gay as you could wish,— 
greyish leaves, and a little coronel of yellow 
pea-flowers an inch and a half across, pleas- 
antly fragrant. With a very little judicious 
pruning it makes a round-headed shrub tree 
of four feet in diameter. 

It is interesting to note how many of the 
early spring flowering shrubs have yellow 
bloom, as though designed to blend with daffo- 
dill and jonquil. Apparently Nature knows 
that yellow is the color of hope and promise, 
the color that stirs and satisfies the "spring 
feeling." 

We can't forbear to mention the Heathers 
which are so beautiful, and have lately gained 
such popularity. We hear them sometimes 
called “Scotch Heather," and invested with 
the romance of the moors and the ballads. 
The truth is that most of the heathers ( Erica) 
we see here come from South Africa, while 
the Seoteh Heather (Calluna) is never seen 
here. The showiest one, which we all admire, 
is Erica melanthera, which will grow in a 
veritable small tree if permitted. As it is 
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advisable, in most situations, to keep it within 
bounds, it is well to give oneself the treat 
of cutting it lavishly for the house, when it is 
in bloom, and thereby pruning it. Of the other 
varieties, E. persoluta alba and rosea are 
lower-growing and even daintier in flower, and 
almost equally desirable. In other parts of 


the world, Ericas are considered very hard to 
grow, so we are especially fortunate in hav- 
ing them thrive here. 


ACACIA  BAILEYANA, А MASS OF YELLOW 
BLOOM TO BE SEEN EVERYWHERE. 
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£D Western Bird Guide is the only book 

having illustrations in color oi the West- 
ern birds. As it is a pocket edition they are 
diminutive in size. 

Dr. Clinton G. Abbott, director of San 
Diego Museum of Natural History, will lec- 
ture at the Southwest Museum, March 18th, 
on “How Birds Show Their Feelings." It is 
hoped to secure him for Pasadena the previous 
evening. He considers the conservation of the 
birds a patriotic duty and is thankful that 
this new land is awake to their value before it 
is too late. The Audobon Society secured 
legislation in that state protecting the insect- 
ivorous and song birds. Laws are of little 
value unless they are enforced, and it requires 
constant vigilance to keep the meadowlark 
from being classed as a game bird. We would 
miss his greeting from every meadow and 
the grain would suffer from the worms. One 
Italian was found with sixty-five song birds 
(for the same purpose the four and twenty 
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| The orchards of the Santa Clara Valley wiil soon be in bloom again, and Saratoga will 
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black birds). Dr. Abbott shows some fascin- 
ating pictures of baby owls, and a Virio feed- 
ing her baby in Miss Abbott’s closed hand— 
proof that a mother bird knows her babies’ 
faces! 

A White Egret was seen recently like the 
ghost of his murdered race. This is one 
of the birds plentiful forty years ago now so 
rare that Mr. George Willett, author of “Birds 
of the Pacific Slope,” has never seen one. How 
many times the story had to be told before 
woman’s conscience was aroused. Today it 
takes courage to wear an egret, but there are 
those who have it. In Italy you have a course 
of song birds with your dinner; in France you 
can buy Thrushes, Skylarks and Nightingales 
in market; in England bird lovers are fighting 
the wholesale trapping of birds; it is for Am- 
erica to protect this great national asset. 

The Australian Piping Crow of the Pasa- 
dena aviary colony has been sojourning with 
the movies. She is crowing some and is quite 
up-stagey! She is one of the actors in “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” and will appear 
on the big ship Mayflower. 

These rare mornings and moonlight nights 
heed the old song and "Listen to the Mocking 
Bindi 
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THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF LESSONS ON PROCESSES IN HANDICRAFT 
—HOW TO MAKE ARCHITECTURAL MODELS ву ELIZABETH STINES 


A RCHITECTURAL modeling is not a new 

field. Michelangelo considered models of 
such great value that he made опе before 
building in order that he might view his de- 
sign in three dimensions. Models were also 
used by the architects of the Renaissance and 
considered by them of great importance in 
studying and presenting designs. There are 
a few remaining models of this period which 
are marvels of skill and patience. 

Well made eardboard models properly used, 
are of unquestionable value to the architect in 
studying and presenting the design for a 
building. A model made to scale and carefully 
detailed in strict accordance with the architect's 
design, will make an honest statement of facts 
which cannot mislead anyone, although he may 
be quite unskilled in architectural treatment. 
The client gets a perfect idea of the building 
which the architect proposes to erect for him 
and approves or disapproves with perfect as- 
surance and thus avoids any ultimate disap- 
pointment. There would be less worry and 


more satisfaction and true understanding if 
the client would demand a model before build- 
ing. 

All models, if perfect and constructed in any 


way approaching a true and artistic manner 
will take time to construct; but such a model 
will always be worth the time and money. 
While the architectural models of the Re- 
naissance were mostly of wood, we have today 
a much less costly and entirely satisfactory 
material for models, cardboard. It is more 
durable and trustworthy than either plaster 
or wood. It becomes impervious to moisture 
and changes of climate, impossible in wood 
for any length of time even if you could work 
wood to such small detail. The construction 


involves no objection- 


models 
able mess, such as is found in using plaster or 


of cardboard 


wood and it can be more accurately and 
sharply shaped to all the usual architectural 
details. 

For ordinary use, a medium weight pebble 
surface cardboard is better than the mounted 
water color paper. 3y cutting each eleva- 
tion separately and mitering the inside edge, a 
true sharp corner can be obtained, and in 
much less time than is employed in using the 
heavier cardboard. 

It is not necessary or advisable to make the 
models at a large scale. One-eighth inch is a 
comparatively large scale except when con- 
structing a building of the more simple type. 
The purpose can be served equally well by 
models of a smaller scale with most of the de- 
tails simply rendered in place of constructing 
it, as is necessary when working at a larger 
seale. The saving of time and labor effected 
by adopting a small scale is very great, even 
though such features ав free standing 
columns and some details that have a very con- 
siderable projection must, of course, be con- 
structed. 

Rendering may be done with pencil, ink, or 
water color. The last medium is probably 
most attractive to the majority and the color 
also adds interest to the model. 

The models may be made as elaborate as de- 
sired, showing trees, plantings, shrubs and 
other features all worked out to scale and in 
appropriate color.  Plasterline lends itself 
readily to this work and tempera paints, which 
can be used on the plasterline making any 
color possible. It also gives a nice texture to 
the cardboard where plaster is to be repre- 
sented. 

The construction of the cardboard model re- 
quires no very complicated tools or instru- 
ments, outside the usual drawing instruments, 
a knife, file, a cutting edge, a few perfectly 
true lead weights of different sizes or even 


pieces of marble can be brought into play for 
pressing. There are a number of other tools 
which might play an important part such as 
a vice and small plane—but these are not 
necessary. The cardboard should always be 
cut on plate glass, as this is the only material 
that will not turn the edge of the knife. All 
the flat pieces when gummed together are 
pressed between plate glass, to give a uniform 
pressure all over. 

Besides providing a most desirable way of 
studying the design of a building, a cardboard 
model makes a strikingly effective way of 
presentation. 

One of the most interesting phases of this 
interesting work is the presentation, upon 
completion of the model, first to the architect 
and then to the client. The architect is see- 
ing his design as it will work out, in three 
dimensions, for the first time. There are many 
architects who cannot visualize a design as 
clearly as the eye can see it in a well-made 
model. The discussion by the architects which 
follows the completion of a model is well worth 
hearing. It is viewed and studied from all 


angles, and it may show the architect, before 


it is too late to remedy it, any real weakness 
in the design, either in compartive propor- 
tions or in the grouping of parts when seen 
from all points of view. These models are also 
valuable for other purposes such as developing 
and critically examining complex and unusual 
roofing problems, whether architectural or 
engineering. 

Modeling is unquestionably the most effective 
means of presentation which can be em- 
ployed. A good architectural model means 
satisfaction and understanding. 
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THE SMALL HOUSE SERVICE OF THE LOS ANGELES 


ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


Offices of the Club, 818 Santee Street 
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Roscoe E. BowEs, TREASURER West Sixth Street, Los Angeles specifieations for a small 
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DESIGN: FOR A - SMALL: HOUSE : TO: COST: 55000 


house, is as follows: Mr. 
Sumner Spaulding, Mr. Don- 
ald Parkinson, Mr. Walter 
Davis, Mr. David Witmer, 
Mr. Wm. Staunton, Jr. 

The Committee has ar- 
ranged for a series of com- 
petitions for which members 
of the Architectural Club, 
which includes about three 
hundred and sixty architects 
and architectural draughts- 
men of Los Angeles, will 
draw plans of a small house 
to eost ahout 5000 doliars. 

The public is hereby in- 
formed that the first competi- 
tion has proved successful. 
The drawings have been 
passed upon by a Committee 
of prominent architects mem- 
bers of the Institute and the 
plans and elevations will be 
published, one each month, 
in this magazine and, per- 
haps, later made into a con- 
venient book or portfolio. 

But anyone interested in 
getting a small house plan 
which has been criticised and 
passed on by the concerted 
architects of the Architec- 
tural Club and the Southern 
California Chapter of the 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects can see all of these 
plans of the first competition 
at once by visiting the libra- 
ry of the Club at the rooms 
in the beautiful building of 
the Rapid Blue Print Com- 
pany, 818 Santee street, on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings. At these times, 
which are thought convenient 
for those occupied during 
the day, the Librarian will 
be on duty and will call to 
the assistance of any client 
choosing and paying for a 
plan, the services of the ar- 
chitect who made the partic- 
ular plan selected. The price 
of the plan and specifica- 
tions thus obtained from the 
best experts in town will be 
only fifty dollars, which will 
go into the Library fund of 
the Club and will be more 
than saved by the avoidance 
of mistakes 

To have a good house, be- 
gin with the architect. It is 
being made easy for clients 
to have a good architect and 
to have a house not only well 
built under the direction of 
an architect but to have a 
house that will always sat- 
isfy whoever lives in it be- 
cause it is right. 

Tastes differ and there are 
styles in California to suit 
every taste. Needs differ, 
and there can be made or 
found in the Small House 
Service plans to suit every 
need. Sites differ and good 
architecture is good only if 
it adapts itself to the en- 
vironment in which it is 
placed and seems natural 
from every point of view. 
Thus there will grow up in 
California a California archi- 
tecture the outcome of the 
best efforts of the state’s best 
architects and artists, and 
our hills and valleys will be 
made beautiful by thousands 
of little houses well designed 
and built to live in forever. 
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TOWN PLANNING 


also be earried into the English classes and made the occasional topic 
of the regular theme. 

From the eighth grade, city planning should be carried on up 
through the four years of high school and college; perhaps not al- 
ways as such but more often in the form of municipal administra- 
tion, citizenship, political economy, sociology, and other related 
studies. Prize essay contests, debates, and commencement programs 
might well be woven around this general subject. Every effort should 
be made to place civic affairs among the every day interests of the 
young citizen. Effort should be bent, not so much toward ereating 
a knowledge of the technicalities of city planning as toward the de- 
velopment of the living interest in community matters and a sense of 
the advantages and responsibilities of citizenship. 


Continued from Page 8 


THE HOTEL AT OJAI, THE BEAUTIFUL SUBURBAN TOWN WHiCII DARES 
TO USE AND PRESERVE ITS TREES. 


ORANGE, A TOWN WITH A CIRCULAR PLAZA 


ITY of homes! how often is this appellation applied indiscrim- 

inately by the boosters of various towns and hamlets all over 
our country, and frequently too without due regard to any justifica- 
tion for the claim. However there are in Southern California a num- 
her of towns and cities in which the surroundings for home life are 
so ideal that they fitly can be described as "Cities of Homes". 

Of such latter class is the charming little city of Orange lying 
some 31 miles south east of Los Angeles and located іп the north een- 
tral part of Orange county. | 

Nestling thus in the heart of California’s wonderful valencia 
orange district, with its equable climate, its short distance of fifteen 
miles to the beaches, its splendid schools, its harmonious and рго- 
gressive churches and with 90 per cent of its citizens owning their 
homes, Orange becomes an ideal place for the family life of those 
who seek the best. : 

The school system is represented by a $300,000 high school plant 
completely equipped, where nearly 600 boys and girls are receiving 
their high school training. The grade schools represent an invest- 
ment of more than $200,000 with 1200 pupils in attendance. The 
church life is progressive, and is represented by practically all of the 
leading religious organizations. 


WALNUT GATHERING 
IN CALIFORNIA 


HE day under the walnut trees 

Mexican men, women and little 
child ren— 

Bright dots of color on brown carth— 

Bend and gather. 

Bend and gather. 

JH day long the sound of nuts 

Dropped into tall cans; 

A hollow sound at first, and loose, 

Then dull and muffled. 

The loud sonnd of cans poured into 
sacks, 

vind the heater going from tree to tree 

Beating the last nuts down with bamboo 
pole. 

Undertone of musical voices 

Silent toward afternoon, 


All day long the people pick up nuts, 
All day long, under the cloudless sky, 
The Mexicans bend and gather, 
Bend aud gather. 


— Gertrude. H'esselhoeft Hoffman. 
Carpinteria, California. 


FROM FLINTRIDGE PARK. LOOKING 


Both the education of the adult and the work in the schools may be 
promoted and financed by a lay committee and private subscription; 
by the committee of the organized civic clubs, mentioned above; or 
by the city at large. In any event it should be conducted by a man 
or group of men well grounded in the fundamentals of planning 
and skilled in publicity. In the larger cities, maintaining permanent 
planning departments, education should become a regular function 
of the department. In smaller communities, where these special de- 
partments are economic impossiblities, it may be necessary to em- 
ploy a city planning publicity expert to work with the local interests 
long enough to get the system of education well enough established 
so that it can be conducted locally. Eventually it may be possible to 
ohtain state assistance with this work. Frequently the city planner 
who makes the plan for the city is well equipped to render this ser- 
vice and the necessary publicity and edueational work сап be carried 
along simultaneously with the building of the plan, as a part of the 
planner's general effort. Selling the plan is as much a planner's 
responsibility as making it and arrangements between the city and 
its consultant should be such that, when the planner withdraws, he 
leaves behind him a group of engineers and laymen sufficiently fam- 
iliar with planning ideas and ideals in their local application, not 
only to earry out the plans but to continue the educational efforts as 
outlined above and as begun by the planner. 

These various suggestions for each of the phases of city planning 
education should, of course, be adjusted and supplemented to meet 
local conditions. Frequently, they may be made to overlap effect- 
ively. They should not be regarded as distinct efforts but as two 
efforts closely co-ordinated toward a common end, the greatest wel- 
fare of the community. They are separated because there are two 
distinct types of mind to be dealt with, from each of which we may 
hope to gain different things, each necessary to the common goal. 
By educating the adult, we overcome the fatal opposition of ignor- 
anee and obtain the city plan and sufficient conservative observance 
of it to safeguard the larger interests of the future. In working 
with the embryonic voter, we lay the foundation for a sympathetic 
understanding of the principles of sound city building and large 
community effort. Together, they insure the success of the far- 
sighted city plan. Without them, the best of plans is liable to 
failure in exactly the degree to which the citizen body remains un- 
enlightened. 


By V. D. JOHNSON 


Secretary, Orange Chamber of Commerce 


Six miles to the east lies the 160 acre Orange county park where 
great live oaks furnish shelter for the thousands who frequent the 
park during all the summer months. Three miles from the city is 
Hewes Park surrounded by the 600 acre orange and. lemon ranch of 
the Hewes Corporation. Two miles further on is the Lemon Heights 
district, from the summit of which may be seen a vast array of 
orange groves separated by boulevards into a great checker-hoard 
of green and gray, while in the distance is the view of Catalina 
Islands and the Pacific. To the east tower the mountains with their 
promise of cool outings and quiet rest. 

Without a boom and yct consistently, the city of Orange is adding 
to its population family after family, who come to California and seek 
out the quiet refined home life that characterizes the citizenship of 
our southland cities. In 1917 the building permits were only $116,000 
while last year they represented the sum of $925,000. In 1922, 133 
attractive bungalow homes were built with 59 residences remodeled 
and 16 additional business houses erected. This prosperity is based 
upon the returns from this $7,000,000 valencia district where almost 
every ranch is provided with a home place, modern, ornamental and 
ample for family needs. 


RAPIDLY DOTTING THIS EX- 
CLUSIVE RESIDENCE DISTRICT SO FULL OF ALL THAT MAKES LIFE ATTRACTIVE. 


OUT OVER THE RESIDENCES NOW 


РЕЛІ О КЕХА 


PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 15 BANK 


FORMERLY LOS ANGELES TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


Affiliated in ownership with The First 
National Bank of Los Angeles and the 
First Securities Company 


Serving the Pacific-Southwest through many 


conveniently located branches in Los Angeles and 


in the following California cities: 


Alhambra Oxnard 
Pasadena 
; қ Pasadena Br. 
Carpinteria Oak Knoll Br. 
Catalina Island Altadena Br. 
El Centro Paso Robles 
Fresno, Fidelity Br. Redlands 

San Fernando 


| Glendale, San Luis Obispo 
Glendale Ave. Br. San Pedro 


Brand Blvd. Br. Леа аА 


Guadalupe San Pedro Br. 
Hanford Santa Ana 
Huntington Beach Santa Barbara 
| Huntington Park Commercial of Santa 
| Lemoore Barbara Br. 
Lindsay Santa Maria 
Lompoc Santa Monica 
Long Beach Tulare 
Long Beach Br. 
Belmont Heights Br. M 
Atlantic Avenue Br. Visalia 
Los Alamos Whittier 
Ocean Park Community Branch 
Orcutt Wilmington 


Atascadero 


Venice 


Harmonizing Profit 


With Safety 


Large profits and strong security do not travel together. 
It is usually, true that to make big gains one must take 
big risks; and, conversely, to insure safety of principal 
one must be content with a moderate return on the in- 


vestment. 


However, it is frequently possible for one who keeps in 
close touch with financial matters to increase his income | 
materially without in any way jeopardizing his principal. 


To assist investors in harmonizing profit with safety, and 
obtaining the most attractive returns consistent with 
strong security, is one of the important functions of our 
organization. 


Send for new booklet “Facts Important to Investors” 


Drake Riley ‘Thomas 


Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
314 Van Nays Bldg., Los Angeles—Telephone Pico 787 | 


Santa Barbara San Francisco Pasadena 
1014 State Street 603 Cal. Commercial Union Bldg. 16 So. Raymond Ave. 
Telephone 494 315 Montgomery St. Fair Oaks 26 | 
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TOLD ON THE TROLLEY 2) JOHN BEACHAMP 


HE Saturday Evening Post has learned the art of giving the 
people cold facts in an interesting way. Several people were read- 
ing it on the car to Glendora and I glanced at its open page cartoon 
in the lap of my companion of the hour. Floating lazily on the 
surface of a mild ocean a prosperous individual in bathing suit and 
life saver smoked a big cigar, while below him a scrawny swimmer 
blowing bubbles to the fishes sank slowly in the wake of a millstone 
tied about his neck. Too far away to read the print I caught only 
the headline, “Public Debt Mania," which did not explain the cartoon. 
I glanced at the young lady seated beside me to see what she made 
of it. Her eyes had a faraway look and she seemed in a brown study. 
In her trim tailored suit she was a pleasing picture and I recognized 
her as the daughter of an old neighbor who had lately left her a 
goodly fortune, after having taught her how to manage it herself. 
At last she turned toward me with a little smile. “Is it dishonorable, 
then, to own tax-exempt securities?" She sprang the question on me 
and 'then, fortunately, went right on talking. “My father taught 
me to buy municipal bonds as the best investment for a woman, but 
one doesn't like to be a slacker in peace any more than in war." 
“Tell me what the argument is?" I queried, in order to gain time. 
"Certainly no one holds it dishonorable to help build up the cities 
and develop the West?" 


"Garet Garrett has put it very plainly;" and she reviewed the 
article, continued on page 109-110-113-114, through the big adver- 
tising sheets, *because of the fact that many people are putting their 
money into tax-exempt securities, the federal government is more and 
more being supported by the girls who earn their income and less 
and less by those who live on interest from their bonds. You see,” 
she rippled, “the Government didn't intend it that way at all. They 
meant to make the millionaires pay the piper when they framed the 
income tax. But they put it on so thick that the smart millionaires 
just slid out from under, and since the socialists and labor leaders 
are hounding them every time they put their money into big develop- 
ment enterprises they just naturally withdraw their funds from rail- 
roads and such useful necessities and put their money into tax-free 
bonds of states and cities, towns and counties, school districts and 
all the other kinds of districts, and now they don’t have to pay any 
taxes at all!" Then she twinkled at me in earnest. “It seems to те,” 
she laughed, “that the joke is on the populists. They are always 
nagging the capitalist and howling for some new pleasure or park, 
or expensive luxury for ‘The People’ and now that the people have 
issued bonds and bought all these luxuries for themselves the capital- 
ists seem to own the bonds and a mortgage on the town, on the people 
themselves.” 

“Suppose the town can't pay?" I queried. “That’s it," she explained 
again, referring to her paper. “You can't attach the city hall, and 
what good would that do you? I know a town though that owns ап 
oil well," and she looked pensive, “I wonder if that town has issued 
any bonds.” 


She was looking out of the window and I turned from her to do 
the same. Across the white wash of a treacherous mountain stream 
men were working to forestall “the snarling wolf that lives in the 
mountains” and prevent his unheralded visits on the farms below. 
“I thought," she began again softly, “that I was doing good work 
with my money when I bought flood control bonds. I didn’t do it 
because they are exempt, but because I wanted my money to work 
if I couldn't. But I think I'll put the next bunch into some railroad 
that needs it. I’ve got enough now for my simple needs апа it 
wouldn’t matter if it didn’t bring in anything for a while. I’m sorriest 
for Cousin Sadie, you know great uncle put all her money into 
railroad stock in the East and now she hasn’t any income at all. Lots 
of little people like her, too old to learn a trade, have had almost 
nothing to live on since the government ran the railroads into the 
ground.” “Government ownership versus expert individual owner- 
ship,” I pondered. “They are the same people," she continued. “Who 
are the same people as what?” I demanded. “Іп a democracy,” an- 
nounced. this wise young lady, “everybody is free and equal to howl 
for his share; and now the people who have never done anything but 
ery for the moon have borrowed the money to drag it down and are 
posing as the equals of the engineers who set the moon in the sky. 
If they only knew enough to employ experts instead of politicians 
we could trust them, but they don’t know the difference. They have 
put the screws on their expert servants, the railroads, and have turned 
the money of the nation over to the irresponsible populace to spend, 
and now see the populace fiddle while Rome burns and their taxes 
increase. Do you think we shall ever be fit for Democracy?” Her 
eyes met mine as we rose to leave the car and the look in them was 
that of a lovely saint weeping’ over the city whose lights had begun 
to twinkle on the plain below. “Better put your money in a trust 
company,” I said, “and forget it." But she disappeared, shaking 
her pretty head. 


J. GA. Robinson Co. 


SEVENTH AND GRAND 


Whatever is new and interesting in travel, biography, fiction— 
literature in general—is procurable in the Book Section. First Floor 


A HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA—THE SPANISH PERIOD 
By Charles E. Chapman. Illustrated, $4.00 
An authoritative popular history, which presents a vast amount oí new 
material, some portions of which have never appeared in print. 
At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
609 Mission St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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OJAI, CALIF. 


OWNERS 
and 
DEVELOPERS 
of 
RESIDENTIAL 
PROBERT LIES 
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Two ot the houses built by Phe Ojai Valley Company 


Desig ued Ву 


George Washington Smith 


Charming 
Country 
Homes 
T^ r Safe 
by the 


Cam pany 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 


PRIVATE ESTATE 


Requires the most thorough study оу the 
many conditions involved. BE SURE 


vou secure competent service. 


fT | 

Clarence P. Day 

LANDSCAPE .. ENGINEER .. CONTRACTOR 
PASADENA 
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Mountain girded 


SANTA BARBARA 


If you like California you will love Santa Barbara 


JOHN D. BURNHAM, Realtor 


Associated with H. G. CHASE 


1012 State Street Phone 69 


Island guarded | 


Complete 
"c ery 
‘Detail of 
Maderu 


Egu »pment 


eA Beautiful Ranch 


Eight Hundred Acres 
lying along an ever flow- 
ing mountain stream two 
miles from the town of 
Ojai and adjoining a 


charming wooded park. 


JAMES FARRA 
with 
NEVIN-REED CO. 


20 Raymond Ave, 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
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Announcements of exhibitions, fetes, 
concerts, club. entertainments, ete., for 
the calendar pages are free of charge and 
should be received in the office of CALI- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND, Pasadena, at least 
two weeks prerious to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they are 
received later than that date. 

The public is warned that photog- 
raphers have no authority to arrange for 
sittings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in SOUTHLAND unless appoint- 
ments have been made especially in writ- 
ing by the Editor. 


California Southland is published monthly at 
Pasadena, California. One dollar and twenty 


cents for six issues, two dollars per wear. ld- 
dresses will be changed as many times as de- 
өғей if notice is given belore the first of the 


month in which the change is made. 

Entered as second class matter. July 28, 1919 
at the Post Ofice at Pasadena, Calttornia, 
under act of March 3, 1879. 


Clubs 


ALLEY HUNT CLUB: 

Sunday evening suppers will be served 
throughout the month at seven o'clock. 
The programs are as follows: 

April 1st—Being Easter Sunday, sup- 
per will be served as usual, but the 
evening entertainment will he omitted. 
April Sth- Mrs. George М. Millard 
will give a talk on “The Evolution 
of the Book and the Romance of Book 


Collecting," illustrated by „lantern 
slides made especially for this occa- 
sion. 


April 15th Miss Doris June Strudle, 
Pianologues and Dramatic Sketcher.’ 
April 22nd—Col, Robert J. Mawes, 
late of the Mexican Army, will give а 
talk on “Mexico, Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow.” 

April 29th—Song Recital, Miss Rutn 
Markell, Soprano. 

Monday Afternoons, Bridge and Mah 
Jonge Teas, April 2 (Easter Monday), 
9th, 16th, 23га, and 30th. 

Special feature for April, Circus Din- 
ner Dance, Friday, the sixth. 


ANNANDALE GOLF CLUB: 
The afternoon bridge and tea parties, 
to which Mah Jongg has been added, 
will continue on Wednesday after- 
noons throughout the season. 
The second Friday of each month is 
open day at the club. 


Thursday evening, April 19th, ''Milk- 
Maids' Matinee," including an inter- 
esting program, a buffet supper, and 
dancing. 

Thursday evening, April 26th, Mus- 
icale. 

Fhe usual Wednesday and Saturday 
Sweepstakes during April, 


FLINTRIDGE COUNTRY CLUB: 

The dinner dance of the month wilh 
be given Saturday, April 7th. 
Ladies’ Day has been changed from 
Monday to the first Tuesday in every 
month. On every Ladies’ Day the 
women golfers from the clubs in the 
Southern California Association will 
be welcome, 


OS ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, second Monday of each 
month. 

Music during dinner, followed by 
dancing, every Saturday evening 
during the month. 

Luncheon served from 11:30 to 2 
p.m. on Saturdays. 

Sunday night concerts during month 
twice a month. 

Tea served as requested and tables 
for cards always available. 


Y ILSHIRE COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Days, third Monday of each 
month. 
Dancing every second апа fourth 
Saturdays during the month. 
A musical is arranged for each Sun- 
day night in the month. 


N IDWICK COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Days, fourth Monday in each 
month, 
Tea and informal bridge every after- 


Polo, Wednesday and Saturday of 


month. 


1,05 ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB: 

Dinner dances, Tuesday and Friday 
nights of every week. Tuesday night 
informal; Friday night semi-formal. 
Plunge open to the ladies Tuesday and 
Friday of every week. 


MONTECITO COUNTRY CLUB: 

Provides an 18 hole golf course, two 
concrete and two dirt courts for ten- 
nis, bowls and croquet. 


CALIFORNIA ДОЦ ТИТ ГАЖ 


Non- 
Detonating 


Gasoline 


—do you use it in your car? 


Gasolines explode in two ways. One kind 
explodes instantaneously — detonates. lt 
has the effect of a sledge hammer blow. 

It crashes against the piston head, forcing 
the stroke by the single impulse. 

It limits the compression because of its 
tendency to explode prematurely, and thus 
reduces power and efficiency. 

Detonation causes "knocking." You no- 
tice it especially on the hills. lt increases 
vibration, thus increasing wear and tear. 


The Prolonged Impulse 


The other kind of explosion—the more 
efficient kind—you get from Union Gaso- 
line. 

lt is a prolonged explosion. The impulse 
is progressive and sustained— not crashing 
and instantaneous. 

It thrusts the piston throughout the entire 
stroke. 

So Union Gasoline permits increased 
compression in your motor, for compres- 
sion, as authorities agree, is limited by the 
tendency of gasoline to detonate. And on 
the maximum compression is dependent 
maximum efficiency and power. 


More Power on Hills 


Thus Union Non-Detonating Gasoline 
makes your trucks and cars better hill 
climbers. You find a new "lift." Cars are, 
in fact, pulled up by a steady, sustained im- 
pulse rather than by a series of jerks. 

Likewise you have new speed on the 
level and more snap in the getaway—both 
results of high compression. Tractors, too, 
deliver more power. 


Your cars run more smoothly. They have less 
vibration, for the power impulses are smooth and 
constant— saves wear and tear. 

And you obtain more miles per gallon because 
of increased efficiency. 

So there's a better service from Union Gasoline 
in trucks, tractors and motor cars. 


Union Gasoline is the product of pro- 
gressive refining methods. Its quality is 
governed by exhaustive tests. It is con- 
stantly being improved by the research of 
able chemists who are aided by the very 
finest equipment for studying refining 
processes. 


Union Oii Company 


s of California 


/ 


ЖҒа 
Д 

UNION 
GASOLINE |! 


SPEED а РОМА 


nion Gasoline 


Tea із served and informal bridge 
parties arranged as desired. 

A buffet supper is served every Sun- 
day night. 


NEWPORT HARBOR YACHT CLUB: 
Every member of the club is busy, pol- 
ishing, painting and generally clean- 
ing house in anticipation of Inspection 
and the big "Birthday Party" witb 
which the season opens, May 19th. 
This party, with its huge cake and 
ever-increasing candles — now six — is 
always of intense interest to all the 
yachtsmen, 


Art 


HE Los Angeles Museum of History, 
Science and Art, Exposition Park, an- 


nounces exhibitions of three artists, as 
follows: 


April 3 to 30, Langdon Kihn's Indian 
Portraits, in color, 

Charles Matthew Crocker, oils, 

Helena Dunlap, oils. 

The Prospectus of the Exhibition of 
Painters and Sculp:ors of Southern Call- 
fornia, to he held in the Gallery of Fine 
and Applied Arts, Los Angeles Museum, 
May 4 to 30, has been issued and calls 
attention to the ruling "Positively no 
works received at Gallery after April 


Reception and first view, Friday, 8 to 
11 p. m., May 3. 

Open to the public daily, 10 a. in. to 
4 p. m., May 4 (Sundays, 2 to 5 p. m. 
Wednesdays, 10 to 12 m.). 

The Prizes, with conditions, are: 

The Mr. and Mrs. William Preston 
Harrison Prize of $100 in gold will be 
awarded to the best work of art, regard- 
less of subject or medium. To be selected 
hy the Jury of Awards, The same artis» 
not to be eligible five years in succession 
and not over twice in any event. 

Mrs. Пепгу E. Huntington Prize. А 
prize of $100 is offered through the Mus- 
eum by Mrs. Henry E. Huntintzon. This 
prize із restricted to artists who have 
not previously received a prize in any ex- 
hibition held in the Museum, and will be 
awarded hy the jury to any such artist 
submitting the hest work of art, regara- 
less of subject or medium. 


ТІНЕ Southwest Museum, Marmion Way 


and Avenue 46, Los Angeles, ап- 
nounces : 


The Archaeology Club of the Southwest 
Museum will meet on April 10th at 8:00 
o'clock in the evening. The subject for 
discussion will be the “Pomo and Hupa 
Indians of California and Southern Ore. 
gon. 


During the month of April 15 to May 
15th a Spanish-Colonial Exhibit will he 
held in the Museum. Many cf our old 
families will be represented, who will ex 
hibit relics and heirlooms of this early 
Californian period. 


Department of Children Activities, every 
Saturday morning from 10:30 to 12:00, 
including music and interesting talks, 

The Story Telling program for the 
month of April is under the auspices of 
the University of California. 


BRANGWYN'S etchings are on view at 

the Cannell and Chaffin Galleries un- 
til April 15th. To those who only know 
Frank Brangwyn as a painter and mural 
decorator, those powerful and dramatic 
works will prove a new delight, This 1з 
the largest exhibition of his prints ever 
teld in this city. 


RACE ALLISON GRIFFITH exhibited 

California and llawaiian landscapes 
in water colors at the Kanst Galleries 
during March, and a few of these pic- 
tures will remain on display in the gal- 
lery during April and May. 


OVSEP PUSHMAN'S latest paintings 
| from Paris will be shown at Cannell 
and Chatlins’ Galleries, March 26th to 
April 15th, inclusive, Seeing these splen- 
did canvases, remarkable for their won- 
derful color, one is transported to the 
heart of the Orient, for the artist, of 
Armenian parentage is steeped with the 
beauty and mystery of the East. The 
works are Oriental figures and still-lifes 
of various objects d'Art of Persia, India 
and China. His most important picture, 
"The Prétresse de Samarcande," exhib- 
ited at the Paris Salon of 1922, is a mag- 
hifieent piece of painting and color, the 
most consummate that has been seen in 
Los Angeles for many a day. 


TEE Hollywood Chamber of Commerce 
announces a Competition for Design 
of Hollywood Community Emblem; the 
first prize, $100, the second, $35, and the 
third, $15. Тһе competition is for a 
Hollywood community emblem, designed 
io symbolize the spirit of llollywood and 
to be used by the community as a mark 
of identity with llollywood. Inquiries re- 
rarding this competition may be addressed 
to the Hollywood Chamber of Commerce. 
All drawing submitted must be ай- 
dressed to “Hollywood Community Em- 
Мет Competition,” care of the Holly- 
wood Chainber of Commerce, Hollywood, 
California, and be delivered at that ad- 
dress by mail or otherwise before noon of 
May 15th, 1923. 


ME. and Mrs, F. Carl Smith continued 
their Studio Teas on Thursdays during 
March and will entertain the first and sec- 


Announcements 


ТІНЕ concluding programs of the Раза- 
denta Lecture Course are: S. K. Rai- 
cliffe, Special Correspcndent of the “Мап- 
chester Guardian”, April 17, "Тһе Chang- 
ing British Empire. Mme. Pierre Pona- 
fidine, April 24, "My Experiences іп 5о- 
viet Russia. Hugh Walpole, Friday even- 
ing, April 27, at 8:15, “The Realists 
Bennett, Wells and Galsworthy.” 
ТІНЕ Community Art Players of Santa 
Barbara announce the sale of season 
tickets to members of the Community 
Arts Association only for 1923 productions 
as follows: April 2-3, April 20-21, May 
25-26, June 29-30, at the Potter Theater, 
Santa Barbara. 


HE new First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Los Angeles is awaiting 
the arrival from New York of three mosaic 
panels, said by artists and critics to estab- 
lish a precedent fcr handling and color. 
The panels, the work of Louis C. Tiffany 
of New York, are eight by seventeen feet 
and interpret, pictorially, the hymn “Те 
Deum Laudamus.” 


These art panels, it is said, differ from 
anything yet produced in mosaics in that 
they are executed entirely of iridescent 
glass, which possesses a luminosity and 
radiation previously unknown in mosaics. 
The placing of mosaic panels in a Metho- 
dist Episcopal church is said to be an 
innovation. 

MPRESSIVE ceremonies marked the un- 

veiling of the tablets in four new 
buildings of Pomona College, Claremont. 
Calif., Saturday, March 24th. The new 
buildings are Mason Hall of Chemistry, 
Crookshank Hall of Zoology, Sumner Hall 
of Administration, and Memorial Training 
Quarters. The program included an ad- 
dress by Henry S. Pritchett, President of 
the Carnegie Foundation, and the address 
after the Corporation dinner was made by 
John Adams, Emeritus Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of London. 
Ax a recent meeting of the University 

Club of Pasadena the following offic- 
ers were elected for ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Frederick J. Loomis, first vice-pre- 
sident, Robert A. Millikan; second vice- 
president, Clinton С. Clarke; secretary, 
H. O. Stechhan; treasurer, Paul Wash- 
burn. These are to serve on the execu- 
tive committee with Dr. W. S. Adams and 
F. M. Hanchette. 

EDLANDS UNIVERSITY is to have 

a fine arts building, two stories in 
height and containing studios and practic- 
ing rooms. The arts building and dormi- 
tory for men are to cost $1,000,000, Nor- 
man F. Marsh is the architect. 


THE PEACOCK 


Delicious Food—Daintily Served 
Luncheon—Afternoon Tea 
Dinner 
Dinner Every Night $1.00 
Chicken Dinner Tuesdays and | 

Thursdays $1.50 


SPECIAL DINNERS 


| 30 Garfield Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 


Fair Oaks 179 
| 


BUICK 


HOWARD MOTOR CO. 
267 W. Colorado St. 


С. 5. Brokaw, Res. Mgr. Col. 397 


HERBERT F. BROWN 
Stationery, Books 
And Picture Framing 


190 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Fair Oaks 66 


MISS EDMISTON 
CHINA STUDIO 


Lessons in China Painting 
Gifts and Order Work a Specialty 


465 Herkimer St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Phone Colo. 9687 


СТАО МТА SOUTHLAND 


4. Schmidt and Son 


| Established 1869 


MPORTERS of Old and 
Modern English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Old and Mod- 


ern Glass and China. 


| 387 East Colorado Street 


PASADENA CALIFORNIA 


8 East 48th Street, New York, М. Y. 


Magnolia, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 


Boston, Mass. 
Newport, R. I. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 

The time has come when CALIFORNIA SOUTHLAND can afford to 
expand its monthly output and increase its influence if it can obtain 
a limited addition to its list of selected and discriminating sub- 
scribers, Friends of the magazine, and acquaintances who have 
hitherto enjoyed occasional sample copies are, therefore, given this 
opportunity to show their concrete appreciation by sending in sub- 
scriptions before the summer vacation. Three hundred of these copies 
have already been assigned. The quality of the magazine will be 
maintained.—$2.00 per year. Make out checks to California South- 
land, Pasadena, California. 


PPEARING on the front cover, is a set of two-color process 
1 plates of the interior of Grauman’s new Metropolitan Theatre. 
This was chosen by the Publisher of this beautiful magazine, as an 
ideal subject, and test of the new- process, which is causing quite 
a bit of local comment. 

Always first with the new and latest methods of Photo-Engraving, 
the makers of this set of plates have also made the two plates on 
page 27 showing a scene in Alaska. Time, thought and experiment 
have been given to this two-color process, to make it inexpensive to 
the publisher, and yet tell the story. 

This has been accomplished, and the buyer of color plates, will 
be pleased to know what can be produced by this process, Its use can 
best be applied to landscapes, illustrating books and folders, 

The key plate can be run at the same time as the reading matter, 
thus saving an extra run on the inside. Or, at any time the key 
plate may be used separately. It lends itself to many color schemes. 


Bryan-Brandenburg Co., 232 Е. Fourth St, 


Ladies! Save Your Shoes! 
Auto Heel Protector 


Made cf Leather. 
cr Slipper Protects 
from GREASE, SCUFFING 
Easily and quickly adjusted. 


Y FRENCH 
3 Styles BABY FRENCH 
CUBAN | 
STATE STYLE OF HEEL REQUIRED 
. . | 
$1.50 Per Pair Prepaid | 


J. E. F. Distributing Co. 
1101 Garland Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Fits securely cn Shoe 
heel and counter | 
and WEAR. | 
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ТІНЕ calendar of the Community Players 
of Pasadena, in the Community Play- 
house, for April is: 
April 9-14, "Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh," by 
Harry James Smith. 
April 23-28, “Boy о” 


3 z by Uc- 
tavia Harris. 


Dreams,” 


HE Pacific Coast Polo championship, 
the sancticned title tournament of the 
American Polo Association, will be held 
March 23 to April 15 at D2l Monte, Cali- 
fornia. The entries include Midwick, 
Coronado, Riverside, Santa Barbara, San 
Mateo, 11th Cavalry and Del Monte. 


RAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Francis 

. Neilson, President, announces the 
thirteenth annual convention will be held 
in Iowa City, April 19, 20, 21. 


HE ASSISTANCE LEAGUE announces 

a Fete Champetre, Friday, April 13, 

at Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, unusual 

entertainment will he provided for both 

afternoon and evening, including the new 
Mah Jongg dance, 


NOME CLUB OF CALIFORNIA IN- 

STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. At 
home Thursday afternoon, April the fifth, 
from four until six o'clock. 289 South 
Madison Avenue, Pasadena. 


USIC MASS MEETINGS are held every 

Tuesday evening at 7:30, in the High 
School Auditorium, Pasadena. Directed by 
Arthur Farwell. Mass singing, old songs, 
new songs, and particularly Spanish-Cali- 
fornia songs. New song sheets for all, 
with words and music. 


ТІНЕ Young 
ciation 

opening of 

Swimming 


Women’s Christian Asso- 
of Pasadena announces the 
their new Gymnasium and 
Pool on April 7. Reception 
10 а. m. to 9 p. m. Classes іп gymna- 
sium and the pool 10 a. m. to 12 m. 
Swimming in the afternoon. 
ІШІН ROMER, dance creator апа 
pantomimist, and sixty-five of her 
pupils, will present an attractive dance 
production on April 20th at the Pasadena 
High School auditorium, with А4о(оһ 
Tandler as orchestra leader. Mr. Tandier 
wil have under his baton four soloists 
from the Philharmonie Orchestra. 

The program will open with the First 
Movement from the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven, whieh will be an inspired in- 
terpretation given symbolically by Miss 
Romer. Тһе program will close with 
Miss Romer's original “Tribute to Shake- 
speare," which includes "'Puck," “Тһе 
Unsigned Symphony," “А Shepherd" and 
the "White Peacock." 


Studio s 
kerchiefs are 


“Innumerable of stains 
and splendid dyes 

As are the tiger-moth's 
deep-damask'd wings.” 


527 California Terrace Colo, 3655 


THE 
Eleanor Miller School 


Expression and Music 


PASADENA 


Send for Catalogue 
Phone F. O. 336 251 Oakland Ave. 


Books ... Toys 
Gulck Stationery Co. 


173 E. COLO. ST., Pasadena 
Fair Oaks 39 


Picture Framing, Artist's Supplies 


MARGARET CRAIG 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Taken 
Home 


610 So. Western Ave. Los Angeles. 
Telephone 56254 


Photographs in Your Own 


Colonial Candies 


Chocolate Nuts, Fruits and "Chews" 
made by 


LUCILE KNIGHT 
1044 East Orange Grove Avenue 
Bungalow No. 2—Phone Colo. 9812 
The Yarn Shop, 388 E. Colorado St. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
Pasadena, California 


к. 
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This Beautiful Home 


in Altadena, 1550 feet above sea level, above the | 
winter fogs, where killing frosts are very rare, | 
where the stars аге undimmed by city lights, 
| where the view on clear days extends from 100 || 
Jd miles East to 105 miles West, and many miles of | 
the shore-line of the Pacific are clearly visible, 
where country life has all city conveniences with- 
out the crowds and noises, is for sale at a reason- 
able figure by the owner. 


| PAUL F. JOHNSON 


560 East Colorado Street Pasadena, California 
Fair Oaks 3281 


— 


]. H. Woodworth 
and Son 


Designing and Building 


жы = = | 


Telephone Fair Oaks 281 


200 E. Colorado Street 
Pasadena : Calitornia 


A book of photographs, sketches, and plans of represent- 
ative California homes designed by your leading archi- 
tects. Price $1.00. Title—‘California Homes.” 


E ong : Add : Ellen eect 
Shown In Our Fashionable Dress Salon БИЙ So EN a n DNE. CO 


OS Fashion Experts 
Present simultane- 


ously with Fifth Avenue. Pasadena Corset Sh op 
The Newest transition in | Helen B. Ford 


style Corsetiere 

E Corsets and Accessories 

Lingerie, Negligees, Robes 

| | А New and Fascinating Display of Unusually Dainty Hand-made | 
Lingerie in Crepe de Chine and Batiste and Trimmed with Hand- | 


made Fillet and Baby Irish Lace 


BROADWAY COR. SIXTH 308 East Colorado Street 


| LOS ANGELES | Fair Oaks 3388 Pasadena, Calif. | 
| Opposite the New First National Bank 


опа Thursdays in April, from two to six 
o’clock, 217 Oakland Avenue, Pasadena. 


MES W. S. MABEE, President of the 

Wa-Wan Club, will provide the Mus- 
ical program for the meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club, April 7. Artist mem- 
bers are requested to bring unframed 
canvasses, or pictures of any size or des- 
cription to this meeting to be presenteu 
to visiting artist entertainers from time 
to time in recognition and appreciation of 
their services. 

'ÜThis has already been decided upon by 
the Club. Also members please call as 
soon as possible at the temporary gallery, 
1027 W. Seventh, for all pictures remain- 
ing there. 

Several well known visiting painters, 
Mr. Carle Blenner, Mr. Arthur Cahili, 
and Mr. A. Phimister Proctor, interna- 
tionally known sculptor, have been tn- 
vited as guests of honor. 


ANNELL & CHAFFIN lcaned several 
portraits to show with the California 
Society of Miniature Painters at the Ebell 
Club during March. There was Push- 
man's large “Pilgrim to Mecca," two can- 
vases by Carle J. Blenner, two by Martin 
Borgord and pastels by Dudley Carpenter 
and Otis Williams of charming children. 


[ДЕШ 16 to May 5, an exhibition of the 
water colors of the late F. Hopkinson 
Smith will be held in the galleries of 
Cannell and Chaffin, The subjects are 
mainly canals of Venice and Holland, not- 
able for their picturesque beauty and ease 
of handling. 


AN exhibition of pictorial photography, 

by some of the best known exponents 
of the art, will be shown during April av 
the Hollywood Woman’s Club. 


ELMER WACHTEL will hold an exhi- 
bition at the Kanst Galleries during 
April. 
ДЕНЕ exhibition of paintings by American 
artists, most of them Los Angeles 
men will be continued in the gallery as- 
signed them in the new Metropolitan 
theater. There are about thirty canvasses 
loaned by Earl Stendahl from his coilec- 
tion and when these are removed others 
wil be supplied, either by other picture 
dealers or from the studios of the ar- 
tists. 
TWO new galleries for the exhibition and 
sale of California paintings will be 
opened in Los Angeles in the near future. 
ШБЕОЕСЕ Е. HALL, who returned from 
Paris two years ago has located per- 
manently in Los Angeles. 
AARON KILPATRICK has returned from 
a three months painting tour in the 
vicinity of Capistrano. 
THE building fund of the California Art 
Club is steadily growing, much interest 
having been shown in the movement of 
this organization for its own club house 
and gallery. 
paul LAURITZ leaves soon 
extended trip through upper 
nia, Oregon and Washington. 
OUR THOMAS exhibited his re- 
cently completed portrait of Dr. Nor- 
man Bridge at his studin at La Crescenta 
the third Sunday in February апа the 
first Sunday in March. The portrait is to 
hang on one of the walls of the California 
Institute of Technology. 


HE West Coast Arts, Incorporated, 

closed the midwinter exhibition at the 
Franklin Galleries, Hollywood, the last of 
March. The collection, with probablv a 
few changes, will be shown at the Ma-- 
Dowell Club, Tajo Bldg., Los Angeles. in 
April. and in the art gallery of the Pub: 
lie Library, Long Beach, during May. 


The officers of the West Coast Arts, 
Inc., are as follows: President, Ella Hotel- 
ling Tanberg; first vice-president, Ella 
Shepard Bush; second, Lillian Prost Fer- 
guson; secretary, Helen Beatrice Slutz; 
treasurer, Beulah May. 


ARINE etchings 


for an 
Califor- 


by James Duncan 
Gleason, together with etchings by 
Modern French, English and American 
masters will be shown in the Print Room 
at Cannell and Chaflin’s during the month 
ef April. 
Lous HOVEY SHARP will exhibit 
paintings at the Kanst Galleries, Los 
Angeles. during April. 


MAY GEARHART and Edna Gearhart 
4"* will address the Ebell Club on Apri 
11, their subjects beine “Art in the Pub- 
lie Schools of Los Angeles" and “Тһе 
Revival of Print Making." Mav Gearhart 
and Franees Gearhart will hold an exhi- 
bition of wood block prints and color 
etchings at the MacDowell Club. Tajo 
Building, through April. They will also 
show at the Ebell Club, 


THE plans of the Laguna Beach Art 
Association include five exhibitions 
for the coming year, all to be held in the 


association’s gallery at "Laguna Beach. 
The spring exhibit opens April 2, to 
continue to June 1. Summer exhibition 


is held from June 1 to August 1. Fourth 
anniversary exhibit, August 1 to October 
1. Autumn show, October 1 to January 
ан Winter, January 1 to April 1, 
The Laguna Beach Art Association was 

organized in August, 1918, with 150 char- 
ter members, and it is open to member- 
) to all interested іп art and its de- 
nt, The membership is now 600. 


СЛЕ ORNIA SOUTHLAND 


Italian Cabinet Adapted to Phonograph 


Marshall Laird 


Specializing in the reproduction 
of the finer 
Spanish, Italian and English 
Antique Furniture 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


WORK SHOP: 
416 East Ninth Street 
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Nearly 15,000 people visited the gallery 
last year. 


OHN FROST will exhibit his paintings 
of the desert at the Stendahl Gal- 
leries, Ambassador Hotel, bezinning April 
3, through the 15. This young artist is a 
son of A. B. Frost, famous illustrator, who 
is now living in Pasadena and contributing 
his inimitable drawings to eastern maga- 
zines. 
AVID ANTHONY TAUSZKY is paint- 
ing а half-length life size portrait of 
Stephen Atwood Royce, the young son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Wheeler Royce of 
Rrrovo Park, Pasadena. 


AYMOND NOTT will exhibit pastels 

at Bernays’, 315 West Third Street, 
Los Angeles, the first half of April. A 
part of the subjects of this exhibition were 
сове from his studio windows at Eagle 
оек. 


HE Richard Millers аге returning to 
America in April, after an extended 
stay in Paris, and other cities of the con- 
tinent. 
PHIMISTER PROCTER will con- 


tinue his exhibition of sculpture at 
the Stendahl Galleries in the Ambassador. 


Music 


THE April concerts of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Los Angeles, Walter Henry 


Roth well, Conductor, are as follows: 
. April L- Easter Sunrise Service. Solo- 
ist; Maurine Dyer. Soprano, Hollywood 


Bowl, Hollywood, California. 

April 1—At 3:00 p. m., Eleventh Pop- 
ular concert, Soloist, Leon Goldwasser, 
Violinist, Philharmonie Auditorium. 

April 5—-At 8:15, Pasadena, High School 


Auditorium. Soloist, Mme. Bertha Fied- 
Ier cwsdrofskv. Violinist, Henry Svedrof- 
sky. 

April 6-7—Thirteenth Symphony Con- 
cert, Philharmonic Auditorium. Friday 
afternoon, 3:00; Saturday evening, 8:15. 

April 9—At 3:00 p. m. San Diego 


School Concert. 
April 9—At 8:15 p. m., Sixth Symphony 
Coneert, San Diego, Calif. Soloist, Nath- 


alie Boshko, Violinist. 
April 13—At 8:15, Chaffey Union High 
School, Ontario, Calif. 


April 18—-At 3:00 p. m., School Concert, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

April 18—At 8:15 
Calif. 

April 20-21—Fourteenth Symphony Con- 
cert, Philharmonic Auditorium. Friday 
afternoon, 3:00; Saturday evening, 8:15. 


HE dates and artists of the Philhar- 
monic Artist Courses, presented by L. 

E. Behymer durlng April are: Edward 
Johnson, tenor, evening of April 3; Guio- 
mar Novaes, pianisi, afternoon of Aprit 
7; and the last event to include the two 


p. m. Santa Ana, 


artists, Rosa Raisa, dramatic soprano, 
and G. Rimini, baritone, Tuesday evening, 
April 24, 


Feodor Chaliapin, the Russian singer- 
actor, under the management of L. E. 
Behymer, will return to Los Angeies for 
one recital, Monday evening, May 14. 


ТШЕ Los Angeles Trio, May MacDonald 

Hope, pianist; Ilya Bronson, ‘cellist, 
and Calmon Lubovski, will give the sixth 
concert of the season on May 3, at the 
Ebell Auditorium. 


HE dates of the recital programs of 

the Wa-Wan Club, held at the Gamut 
Club House, for April are April 12, ana 
26. 
Т ШЕ De Lara Grand Opera Company һаз 

announced the presentation of “IIl 
Тгоуабоге” in Pasadena on April 6, and in 
Los Angeles at the Gamut Theater, on 
April 20, 

HE fifth annual convention of the Cali- 

fornia Federation of Music Clubs is 
in session at Santa Ana, April 4 to 7. 
One evening will be devoted to California 
composers and artists. 
ТІНЕ Music Committee of the Community 

Arts Association of Santa Barbara 
announces a series of six bi-monthly Or- 
chestra Concerts to be given at Recrea- 
tion Center on Sunday afternoons at 3:30 
o'clock, Roger Clerbois, conductor. 

The dates of the final concerts are April 
8, April 22, May 6. 

An unusual list of delightful soloists 
will appear with the Orchestra including, 
Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, Contralto; Marie 
Hughes Mceuarrie, Harpist; Natalia Bosh- 
ko, Violinist; Dorothy Browfield, Soprano. 
TEE artist of the final concert of the 

season presented by the Fitzgerald Con- 
Merle Armitage, Manager, 
soprano of the 
appearing 


cert Direction, 
will be Rosa  Ponsell, 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 
May "th. 
THE Zoellner Quartet returned to Los 

Angeles after a successful nine weeks’ 
concert trip of the East. Forty-six con- 
certs were played on this, their twelfth 
transcontinental tour. 

PPEARING with the Woman’s Sym- 

phony Orchestra of Los Angeles as 
soloist in its second concert of the season, 
to be given Wednesday evening, April 18, 
at Philharmonie Auditorium, Olga Steeb, 
eminent pianiste, will be welcomed home 
after a prolonged tour in recital through 
the East and North. 

First presentation here by piano and 
orchestra together will be given Beetho- 
ven’s Concerto, G Major. 


CRESCENT CREAMERY CO. 


НЕРІ 
DEUSNER 
Landscape Architect 


573 South Lake Avenue 


Pasadena, California 


Telephones: 
F. O. 6321 ЕКОО, 2910 


Certified 
Milk 


Particular Milk 


For Particular People 


Arden Dairy Farms 
have produced this high quality 


milk, exclusively, for particular 


families of Los Angeles County ` 


for sixteen years. 


Distributed by 


NEVER A 
BETTER TIME 


To Visit One of America’s 
Most Famous Mountains 


M: LOWE 


Delightful At All Seasons 
Is Just Now Garbing 
Itself For Spring 


The Pleasant Odor of Woods, 
The Clear, Distinct Vista, 
The Pleasant, Winding Trails 


Insure а Glorious Outing. 


Round Trip from 
Los Angeles $2.50 


Pee d Ге 
ЕСЕЈ 
RAILWAY 


O. A. Smith 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Los Angeles 
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Store... 


“Everything Worth 
While in Radio” 
Radio, Electric and 
Scientific Supplies 
Paul Franklin Johnsen 
560-562 E. Colorado St. 


Pasadena, California 
Fair Oaks 3281 


History of California 
The American Period 


By Robert G. Cleland 


| Is ready and completes our 


history of the state. The first 


| й 
| volume is 


| History of Calitornia 

| The Spanish Period 

By Charles E. Chapman 
Price $4.00 each 


THE WACNITIELAN CO; 
Publishers, San Francisco 
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The Orient 


TRAVEL? 


TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU 


Hawaii 


"Tickets to All the World" 


507 So. Spring 54. Los Angeles 


Alexandria Hotel Bldg. Main 410 


Raymond and Whitcomb Tours 


South America Europe 


La p 


A quiel, well-appointed small 
hotel on the West Side 
|| Orange Grove Avenue. 


near 


Expert 


Service 


Grand Ave. and Lockhaven St. 


— 


Public Sales 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes 5% to 12, which was the 
entire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue. dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 

Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented 


we wil! cheerfully 
money promptly upon request. 


National Bay State 
Shoe Company 


296 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 
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CALIFORNIA SINGING THROUGH THE PLAY OF RAMONA 


By BRAINERD THOMAS 


AN BUENA VENTURA, whose name is now given to a whole 

county in California, may well be called the country of the 
blessed adventure. Sweetly its hills and valley lie open to the blessed 
sunshine and the soft sea breeze. Soft and rolling are its grass- 
covered slopes embroidered with oaks and sycamores. Along the 
winding roads, firm and well made as the Roman roads of Europe, 
the wild flowers blossom and sparkle with color in low lying meadows, 
and orchards fling their sweetness on the air for many miles. No 
wonder Helen Hunt Jackson chose this lovely country in which to 
place the scene of Ramona, California’s beloved novel, now coming 
back into its own through its presentation in dramatic form. Virginia 
Calhoun, dramatist and poet, has lately given glimpses of what is in 
store for those who stay in California to see the play. Through the 
composers who have written the Indian and Spanish play music, she 
now allows us to see what a wonderful production she has been 


when everybody sang. A native Californian herself, she records what 
her mother and others of the generation preceding have told her. 
She has dramatized the time when at dawn, rancho routine began 
with song, and when all social functions and Mission devotions were 
song-filled and inspired; when all persons going to, returning from, 
and during work, sang. By nature and by training everybody played 
guitar, mandolin, violin, flute. State-wide singing was universal, she 
tells us. "Indoors, outdoors, on foot or horseback, in the garden, in 
the fields, going through the valleys, along mountain trails—all the 
time— wherever they were—they sang. If in groups they would nat- 
urally take up the tenor, soprano, bass. If alone, the singer pleased 
himself as to tempo, pitch and quality. But he did always please 
himself and all others who heard him by singing at his work or play 
in California. And the pure, sweet air of California made itself a 
very far-casting radio; for the voices could be heard far away in the 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE CALIFORNIA ADOBE IS PRESERVED FOR US IN THIS HACIENDA HOUSE ON THE CAMULUS RANCHO, VENTURA COUNTY, 


IT IS THE 


building up out of the story, the history of California, and the 
glorious setting of Californa’s landscape and life. 

Hundreds of people are now privileged to motor through Califor- 
nia’s little hidden valleys and along her view-crowned hills. To them 
there comes the joy of life in California and they find it singing in 
their hearts. To express this joy in song is a natural impulse and if 
we know how we would all sing upon the mountain tops, so deeply 
does California inspire to song. 

Although, Ramona play is music-crammed with both entra act, or- 
chestrations and stage music, still it is not ballad drama nor in any 
sense opera. 

It is simply that Virginia Calhoun set herself steadfastly to drama- 
tize one of the outstanding characteristics of the time in California 


PROPERTY OF THE DEL VALLE FAMILY AND IS KNOWN AS RAMONA’S HOME BECAUSE HERE HELEN HUNT JACKSON PLACED THE SCENE 
OF HER NOVEL, 


RAMONA. 


valleys as the singers followed the trails. Dwellers in little cabins 
perched like dove-cotes high on the mountain side were entertained by 
the sweet singers passing through the valleys below." 

There are probably many residents of this State still who well 
remember those great singing days of California. It is to perpetuate 
this historie fact in California drama that this play is so filled with 
music. Ramona drama is the first American play to put singing Cali- 
fornia upon the stage, not as opera or ballad drama, but as human 
beings singing as they go through life. 

As a thorough student of California's historic past, Miss Calhoun 
finds appropriate matter in the very name of California, derived from 
the Greek word meaning beautiful bird. Not the least of our inher- 
itance from Spain lies in the literary fame given our state before it 
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was discovered. And ever since its discovery 
it has been the home of troubadours and poets, 
and has bade them sing. California itself 
sings. “Its twilight of evening and of morn- 
ing, its deep night and its day dawning ever 
resound with the sweet song of God’s own 
choristers, the nightingale, the mocking bird, 
the lark, the thrush. And who shall say that 
even the sweet, minor call of the dove is not 
a song, calling with love, perhaps, or some joy 
we may not know?” To forget these singers 
of dawn and evening would be to leave out the 
very soul of Cailfornia from her dramatic ex- 
pression—to leave an unpardonable silence 
where there is ever song.” 

Ramona drama’s tonal atmosphere and 
musical illumination calls for Spanish-Colo- 
nial, Indian, and a thrust-in here and there of 
American pioneer music. 

And so it is that the drama of Ramona be- 
gins with the Indian singing his love song as 


MADAM MANUELA BUDROW, LOVELY CASTIL- 

IAN CONCERTIST AND COMPOSER, CONTRIB- 

UTES SPANISH SERENADE AND SUNRISE HYMN 
TO RAMONA, 


he comes from the hills before dawn. As the 
cheeping, singing birds begin their matin 
chorus, given by unseen, trained whistlers be- 
hind the scenes, he sings a native lyric adapted 
and composed by Arthur Farwell. 

Then as the night goes and the sunlight 
floods the place the whole ranch» awakes, sing- 
ing its sunrise hymn. In this case the song is 
found in the novel, Ramona, and the music is 
especially written by that lovely Castilian, 
Madame Manuela Budrow now living in Cali- 
fornia. 

The names of the composers wh» have con- 
tributed original numbers from these early 
days in Califernia at once challenge the atten- 
tion of the musie-loviug publie. Апа this is 
true not only because of their work used in 
this play and for the most part written espe- 
cially for it; but because of their important 
part in the creation of an enduring, original, 
American musie that deserves to be ranked 
with the music of all time. 

Ramona play music is contributed by Mrs. 
Anita Baldwin, Arthur Farwell, Madame Man- 
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MRS, ANITA BALDWIN, WHO WROTE THE MUS- 

ICAL SCORE FOR OMAR, CONTRIBUTES NINE 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS, WORDS AND MUSIC 
TO RAMONA DRAMA. 


uela Budrow, and Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
Jesides her original contributions of Spanish- 
Colonial and Indian love song, Spring song, 
corn-grinding, and Indian ceremonial music, 
Anita Baldwin will work out the general mu- 
sical s:heme of the play. As a native Cali- 
fornian, Mrs. Baldwin has the gift of song and 
an instinctive knowledge of the spirit of the 
place. Inheriting wide interests and the abil- 
ity to administer them, throughout her work 
in far-reaching philanthropies and service to 
her country during the war, she has, never- 
theless, given time and trained thought to the 
art of our time and has not neglected her own 
talents and her musical contributions. 
Inspiration she has in the setting of her 
home, Anoakia, near Areadia, California. But 


ARTHUR FARWELL, DEAN OF AMERICAN COM- 

POSERS FROM ORIGINAL AMERICAN INDIAN 

TIIEMES, CONTRIBUTES SOME OF HIS GREATEST 
INDIAN COMPOSITIONS TO. RAMONA, 
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the handsome working library and the Indian 
hall full of ceremonial and art objects speak 
far more definitely of her interests; and the 
appreciation which inspired the Indian murals 
by Maynard Dixon has surrounded this daugh- 
ter of California with those vital things which 
make possible our development of art on this 
coast. She is the only composer to have used 
the Flute Dancer’s ceremony as a musical 
theme, and has lately elaborated this and had 
it orchestrated for The Play of Ramona, in 
whose last scene is enacted this ceremonial, as 
the wild mountain Indians bid farewell to 
their sweet water springs and, crowded back 
into the higher meadows, ask as they go to be 
guided by the Great Spirit to other waters 
hidden in the earth. 

This composition of Mrs. Baldwin’s is strik- 
ing demonstration of what Arthur Farwell 
has said regarding Indian musie. “. We do 
not need the realization alone of Indian music 
as an evolutionizing force in our own music to 
make us value it, for true Indian musie we ac- 
cept because of its own appealing beauty. For 
the Indian's music, for the most part, is mu- 
sical illumination of the mystery of his beliefs, 
according to the myths, legends, and traditions 
of the simple, humane feeling of the primal 
man. Their hymns focalize and crystallize for 
vs the inmost meaning the Indian racial life. 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, ONE OF AMER- 
ICA’S FOREMOST COMPOSERS, CONTRIBUTES 
TWO ORCHESTRAL NUMRERS FROM HIS 
NOTABLE COMPOSITIONS, 


The ephemeral and incidental details of the 
ceremonial fall away, leaving revealed the true 
inward spirit of Indian life." Mrs. Baldwin’s 
Flute Dancer's ceremony especially preserves 
the strong, elemental forces of a music evoked 
through leng centuries of time. This it was 
her direct aim to do, strictly avoiding over- 
elaboration of the original Indian theme. 
Although Farwel's Dawn was the prize 
composition at St. Louis Exposition, still could 
it have more sympathetic realization than as 
overture for Ramona drama, which begins with 
the dawn and the Indian love-song, a truly 
reverent psalm of life. And could his Navajo 
War Dance create more appropriate tonal at- 
mosphere than it does here for the savage cmo- 
tions of revenge that sway Alessandro’s broth- 
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says: “Аз Ramona, Tsianina will be the 
theatrical sensation of America.” 


TSIANINA 


The Celebrated 
Indian Girl 
National and Internationally 
Known as an Opera Star, 
Who Will Play 
RAMONA 
їп 
Virginia Calhoun's 
Production 


ers at thought of his cold blooded murder? Or 
the theme of his great composition, The Do- 
main of the Hurakan,—for the Indian the 7 
home of the mighty wind Hurakan that passed | 
over the waters and called forth the earth. In 
Ramona drama the majestic harmonies and 
erash of discords sweep over the chaos of the 
great transition period of California Indian, 
Spanish-Colonial and American pioneer and 
reveal the mighty soul of things in immortal 
construction. 


Cadman's compositions, while they carry the 
soul of the Indian with his sublimity and un- 
quenchable sacred fires, play over his work 
with the gay Spanish song and dance which 
are the very vital elements of The Drama of 
Ramona. This American classic, telling the 
story of "California's best loved heroine," has 
made important contribution of historie value, 
both intrinsic and prophetic. 


It is a fact to be remembered that all of the 
private and publie relic collections, the show- 


Miss Calhoun 
Is Writer 


place hacienda-houses, and literature the story of the 
has inspired, are without fail always presented Drama of Ramona 
as being connected with Ramona herself. 

Tsianina, the celebrated Indian girl, opera and 
star of national and international fame, will Sole Owner 
play the part of Ramona, which she is now 
DO | va monar МЕ of Its 
studying and making intrinsically her own. : : 
L. E. Behymer, impresario of Los Angeles, ! Dramatic Rights 


MOTORING AMONG VENTURA’S WILD FLOWERS ,, Be 5 W. M. Wid Plover сы 


WING to illness, hiking had been “taboo” for me for over a his teeth and “gets there" as quickly as possible. We дау ей along 


year, but in April my dream of an ideal auto excursion came true — at the rate of ten to fifteen miles an hour. Stopped often to admire a 
when another invalid invited me to go tripping with her in her new view or to pick a flower, and, if a new one was growing, on the 
car. other side of a fence or up a hill, we went after it. We had Santa 


You know when a man starts off in a car he grips the wheel, sets Barbara in mind as our destination, but when we would arrive, 


MATILIJA POPPIES, ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE WILD FLOWERS OF THE SOUTHERN PART OF CALIFORNIA, NOW ALMOST EXTINCT ALONG 
OUR BOULEVARDS. STRANGERS TO OUR EFFORTS TO PRESERVE IT IN VENTURA COUNTY ARE REQUESTED NOT TO PICK IT UNTIL 1927. 
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the date of our coming home troubled us not at all. 

Our first night was spent in Santa Paula. Someone there sug- 
gested Foster Park, Ojai, Matilija and Whcelers Springs as beauty 
spots. We accepted the suggestion, spent a night at Ojai, the center 
of that lovely fertile valley, the home of the live oak and lupine, and 
two nights and Easter Sunday at Wheelers. Easter was the only day 
Perey, the сағ, rested under a tree while we hiked up stream and 
over a mountain trail. 

Our next stop was Ventura, then we drove over the Rincon road 
to our destination, which we reached at noon of the seventh day. 
The eighth day the beauty of the Channel City charmed us, and the 
eulminating joy of our trip came when we accepted for a day and а 
night the real, old fashioned hospitality of Mrs. Lucy Sexton of 
Goleta, who took us to her mountain camp, Lupicinus Glen, five miles 
up San Marcus Pass. | 

Then we came home, stopping for a night in Oxnard. This trip 
was my friend’s first introduction to botany and she proved an apt 
pupil. In Foster Park + told her about the climbing nemophilia be- 
ing used in the early days by the California senoritas as a trimming 
for their ball dresses. About an hour later she suddenly asked: 
“What’s the name of that flower—Euphemia?” “Хо, Climbing Nemo- 
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philia.” “Oh! I knew that it had a ‘ph’ in it." Another time I 
spoke of “һоѕасКіа,” and after a while she broke out singing, “Но- 
sackia, Hosackia, Hosackia is thy name.” I asked: “Are you sud- 
denly gone mad?” “Оһ, по,” she said, “I was just trying to fix that 
name in my mind.’ 


We reveled in the wonderful wild flowers; one hundred varieties 
and six ferns are on our list for the trip. Those that stand out most 
vividly are poppies and cream cups in San Fernando Valley; deep 
blue wild lilac in Susanne Pass; wonderful lupines near Santa Paula; 
climbing nemophlia and fern in Foster Park; apple and plum or- 
chards in full bloom in the Ojai; yellow violets and daisies on the way 
to Matilija; ceanothus and Woodland star at Wheelers; pink sand ver- 
bena and yellow primrose on the Rincon; wisteria and roses at Santa 
Barbara; Tree Poppy and Zygadene on San Marcus; acres of the 
flower called “Sunshine,” and golden yarrow on the Calabasas hills; 
oak trees in bloom everywhere! 

Three hundred and seventy-five miles of good roads—a road of a 
thousand wonders, comfortable hotels, interesting people, ten days 
of perfect weather. 

It was April. It was California. 


BLUE LUMINES 


By MARGARET RICE 


As if a world of butterflies, 
In myriad hues of blue, 

Had poised in breathless weariness, 
Ere taking flight anew,— 

With tremulous wings a-quiver, 
Eager to flit away,— 

Blue lupines on a hill-side 
Enchant my eyes today. 


The blossoms—light as fairie's breath — 
The stalks—so supple, strong— 
Promise more immortality 
Than many sermons long. 


Oh! lupines blue, if I, like you, 
My destiny fulfill 
And stand so gay and cheerfully 
To brighten up өне hill 
Of all the weary steeps of life 
Since spirits live апен-- 
Perhaps—ichen 1 have died, а тап, 
ГИ live—a lupine ble. 


Claremont, California. 


THE CHARMING TOWN OF OJAI IS BUILT BY THOSE WHO KNOW HOW AND DELIGHTS THE EYE. EL 
KOBLAR HOTEL FORMS A PART OF THE MAIN STREET. 


IN PARIS WITH THE PAINTERS 


1 Т has been а pleasure to meet some of the 
great Freneh Artists and visit their studios 
each one so entirely unlike the other and each 
so fine in his own way. You will remember I 
am sure what an admirer I have always been 
of Кепе Menard, years ago when I knew his 
work only through reproductions and later 
when I saw the originals in the Luxembourg 
and the Petit Palais. You will therefore un- 
derstand what it meant to me to go often to 
his beautiful studio where the walls are hung 
with pastels of his great paintings now scat- 
tered over the country, some of them I am 
glad to say in the United States. He had, I 
believe, a room given him at the Carnegie Ex- 
position in Pittsburg a year or two ago. His 
personality is a very delightful one,he is big 
in every sense, generous and simple as all the 
really great are. He talked to me of his 
methods of work, showed me some traveler's 
sketch books and gave me valuable suggestions 
as to sketching on our proposed trip to Algeria. 
Mme. Menard too was most kind, very sweet 
and eharming. She is a sister of M. Auber 


with whom Captain Perigord was associated 
on the French High Commission in Washing- ` 
ton during the war. They receive on Mondays 


and early in the afternoon, in fact directly 
after luncheon, before other callers come in, 
students from the Beaux Arts, old pupils and 
others bring work for him to criticize. This, 
too, was very interesting to me. 

Aman-Jean was another delightful acquaint- 
ance whose work interests me as it is most 
original; and his technique, which is quite his 
own, is wonderfully adapted to express his 
ideas and feelings. Though these were paint- 
ings in oil I took them to be pastels. Indeed 


“The Light That Failed" 


Cartiano Scarpitta 
Who Has Presented to the Museum 
at San Diego 
His Bust of Dr. Edgar L. Hewitt, 
Direetor of the Museums at Santa Fe 
and at San Diego, California 


Extracts fron a Letter from Mrs James McBride 


the effect was not unlike a pastel of his that I 
remembered having seen in the Petit Palais. 
He was at work on a large decorative canvas 
for the palace of the brother of the Emperor 
of Japan. Knowing my fondness for land- 
seape he took me into his dining room where 
there was a beautiful view of old Paris with 
the dome of the Val de Grace beyond charming 
old roofs. He served on the jury of the Pitts- 
burg Exposition and would like to go to Japan 
and come back by way of California. 

Of numbers of other studios that of M. du 
Gardier would, I am sure, interest you. We 
had seen an exhibition of his water colors of 
the Midi and of Egypt, which had met with 
such success that at the close of the exhibi- 
tion there were searceiy a half dozen left. 
He is a man of fifty, of independent means; 
and they tell us that though these paintings 
are the result of a lifetime of hard work he 
is so modest that he never had before had an 
exhibition. There were but three oil paint- 
ings. One of these had been bought by the 
state, another was his salon picture of the 
year before. Later Emily and I went to his 
studio for tea. Across one side was stretched 
a canvas which was to decorate the wall of 
a chateau in the South. Against a background 
of blue sea were branches of trees and white 
peacocks. Opposite the door as we entered 
had been placed a mirror and the impression 
was that of looking far out to sea. He showed 
us portfolios filled with delightful water colors 
made at his villa by the sea or during his 
travels. He was then about to leave for 
Egypt and we are looking forward to seeing 
the results of his stay there when he returns 
in April. 
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THE SCIENCE OF MAN 


By MARGARET BARD 


NE of the most interesting, instructive and 

valuable exhibits to be found anywhere in 
the United States is that in the Science of 
Man Building in the San Diego Museum; in- 
teresting because it is unusual and of a kind 
never attempted before; instructive because 
it places before the people in a graphic form 
the scope of Physical Anthropology—that 
science dealing in a comparative way with 
the physical man and his functions; valuable 
because it is the most complete exhibit of its 
kind in the United States and probably in the 
world and contains some unique exhibits, noth- 
ing of similar nature having been attempted 
in any other country. 

This exhibit occupies four connecting rooms 
and illustrates man’s origin in the light of 
modern science, his relations to the rest of the 
animal kingdom and, in a comparative man- 
ner, his life cycle and its variations. 

In the first room is treated the great subject 
of man’s evolution from the standpoint of 
Physical Anthropology. On exhibit are ac- 
curate casts of the most important skeletal 
remains of Early Man which have been so 
important in solving the problems of man’s 
evolution and which leave no doubt in the 
minds of the scientific world and the intelli- 
gent public, of this principle. Also, two valu- 
able originals of neolithic crania, the only spe- 
cimens of their kind on this continent, are 
here; one being particularly precious as it 
shows ancient trephining in neolithic time. 

Illustrating to the public these ancient types 
of man a little better than skeletal remains do, 
are ten artistic busts of man at different 
stages of his evolution. The busts were built 
up on the casts of the actual skeletal remains, 
and the various utensils and objects intro- 
duced are exact reproductions of those found 
with the bones. 

The second room deals with man's variation 
after attaining his full development. Sexual 
variation in bones is found between the normal 
men and women of any human group and is 
here shown. Groupal variation is extensive 
and important and is most observed and 
marked between the main races and subraces. 
This is illustrated in charts and twenty large 
busts of sub-races of the black and yellow- 
brown races. Individual variation comprises 
the differences among normal representatives 
of one race. Original facial casts of Eskimo, 
Bushmen, Zulu and Indians show this. 

In the third room is illustrated the indi- 
vidual life course of man by three series of 
true-to-nature busts, showing by definite age- 
stages from birth to the oldest persons that 


IHE ARCHITECT AND THE CRAFTS 


COMMEMORATES 
THE SOLID DEFIANCE OF FRANCE. 


"THEY SHALL МОТ PASS” 


CAETEORNIA SOUTHLAND 


OUR MONTHLY LETTER FROM SAN DIEGO 


BUST OF DR. BY SCARPITTA. 


HEWITT, 


could be found, and in both sexes, the three 
principal races of this country, white, Indian 
and negro. In a wall-case can be found ex- 
hibits of original bones illustrating the de- 
velopment of the more important bones of the 
body and the skull from the third month. 


The fourth room is devoted to man’s pathol- 
ogy and death, which is of medical and surgi- 
cal as well as anthropological value. Тһе 
main diseases of mankind, their geographical 
distribution and the mortality from them are 
shown in charts and maps. Of great interest 
are the bones brought from Peru showing the 
diseases that have existed on this continent 
among the aboriginal tribes before the advent 
of the whites. This is of value, too, for it is 
the last colletcion of bones and skulls from 
Peru, a law having been enacted which pre- 
vents the taking of such things from the coun- 
try. The old operations on the skull or tre- 
panations are illustrated in sixty crania and 
the tools with which the operation was per- 
formed are nearby. 

Completing the building as it is now open 
to the public are two more rooms; one repre- 
senting the beginnings of human culture by 
life-size figures of Indians placed in character- 


CCORDING to the dictionary, an artisan 

is one who professes and practices some 
liberal art, or one trained to manual dexterity 
in some mechanism, art or trade; а hand- 
craftsman, a mechanic. 

An architect is not necessarily an artist, in 
the accepted sense of the word. On the con- 
trary, the modern architect has become to his 
profession what the modern college president 
is to the profession of teaching, an advertising 
agent for the college, or university to which 
he is attached. The college or university being 
an organization in which professors, experts 
in various lines contribute their various effi- 
ciencies to the excellence of the whole. 

The business requirements placed upon the 
architects, i. e. direct contact with client and 
contractor, in order properly to carry out his 
commission, the co-ordinating of the business 
phases of a building organization, and the 
“Johnny-on-the-Spot,” ‘look-out man," “early 
bird” co-efficient, are items in the busy archi- 
tect’s life which quite absorb the attention. 
In consequence the modern architect “drops 
in” to the drafting room “just for the psycho- 
logica! effect on the boys,” gives the models for 
the {ега cotta ‘the once over," tells his favor- 
ite deocrator to *make a sketch for the ceiling" 
and, if the owner is satisfied, to go ahead 
without further reference to the office. 

The average architect, who boasts a splen- 
did organization, big contracts, and a good 
reputation, necessarily drifts into the position 
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By CUTHBERT HOMAN 
Director of the cArt Galleries 


istic scenes, as making arrowheads, mining 
iron, carving stones, etc., and miniature habi- 
tations and home scenes of the main types of 
Indian culture in North and South America. 
The other room houses a large South Sea 
Island exhibit giving an accurate idea of the 
culture attained by the people. 


> HERE are times when the civic pride of 
the producer of a great work outranks 

that of the one who enjoys, and we are duly 
made to feel our shortcomings in the compar- 
atively few things we do to make our daily 
life more livable and the world more beautiful, 
and to leave to posterity an heritage of our 
belief in our progression. It is as it should be 
—that feeling of realizing there is work to 
do—monuments to be erected: and when we 
see a great artist dreaming, working, creating, 
and then for the pure love of art and pride 
of achievement presenting that brain-child to 
a museum as a monument for the people, then 
do we well to look to our laurels as tradition 
makers. 

Cartaino Scarpitta, mystic, artist, sculptor, 
in presenting to the Museum of San Diego the 
bronze portrait bust of Dr. Edgar L. Hewitt 
lays the cornerstone of art appreciation. It 
means the belief of the artist in the people, 
and as an art center we must not fail. It 
means inspiriation, and the desire to create, 
and the intention to give back that encourage- 
ment in concrete form. 

In the beautiful refectory room of the 
Museum, with the sun sending a beam just 
aslant the pedestal, Signor Scarpitta, with 
the simplicity of greatness presented his great 
gift to the Museum and People of San Diego. 
With but few words the simple ceremony 
marked a turning point—the awakening of a 
new desire to create a mecca for the art-loving 
public. 

As a work of art the bust is satisfying to 
both artist and layman. Incorporating into 
bronze the inner life and soul of the sitter, 
Scarpitta has given us another of his master- 
pieces which means inspiration to the artist. 
As a likeness it is a splendid portrait of Dr. 
Hewitt and worthy a niche in the hearts of 
the people of both the San Diego and Santa Fe 
Museums, of which Dr. Hewitt is director. 

Certainly the act of a master, as Scarpitta 
is, in presenting such a noble gift to the people 
should be to us a strong and irresisible im- 
pulse to fill our museums and galleries; to 
give as we can to the perpetuating of the glory 
and beauty of the age, to encourage and foster 
the art which is well within our gates. Even 
should our enthusiasm verge on the hysterical, 
it is better that we become so enthused that 
our very example influence those about us. 


CUTHBERT HOMAN. 


By WILLIAM LEE WOOLLETT, ARCHITECT 
Architect of the Interior and Designer of the Decorations---Graumans Metropolitan 


ASPIRATION, BOUND TO EARTH BY SNAIL’S 
SLOW WEIGHT, DESIGN BY WM. L. WOOLLETT. 
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of relying upon others for skilled craftsman- 
ship. Once upon a time he was, perhaps, a 
famous colorist, a "shark" at heating and 
ventilation, figuring his own construction. 
P=MY over I being his constant compan- 
ion, but now, alas, he must perforce retire 
from the realm of detail. He has experts for 
each department. There is not a man in his 


force but somewhere can outpoint him in 
eraftsmanship. 
Thus the architect has become a master 


mechanic, whose brain appraises the value of 
each assistant and uscs each and every one 
for the good of the whole. This is the natural 
result of a life too hastily put together. Build- 
ings must be designed, built and become obso- 
lete in much less time than is required to build 
many an ancient edifice of architectural re- 
nown. I think that the cathedral at York was 
in process of building some six hundred years 
or more. This cathedral, in fact, dates from 
the seventh century—it did not begin to as- 
sume its present form until the twelfth cen- 
tury and was not ocmpleted until 1472. 

And so, looking down the centuries, we find 
that in our day the faculty of executive and 
business acumen has come to represent the 
highest attribute of the modern architect, Of 
eourse, the exception proves the rule and we 
have some eminent architects who are ales» 
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WOOD CARVER’S CRAFT CARRIES OUT 
WOOLLETT'S DESIGN IN WOOD. 


THE MR. 


excellent craftsmen, but I think we may safely 
say that the average “best architect” in any 
community represents primarily a business 
efficiency, which may or may not be supple- 
mented by a worthy craftsmanship. 

I am making a distinction between business 
efficiency and reaftsmanship for a deliberate 
purpose. One can understand that the ambi- 
tious youth in architecture will, if he has in- 
telligence cnough, soon learn that if he is to 
have commissions of his own, he must develop 
the executive and business side of the profes- 
sion. He begins to hold mere craftsmanship 
in disrepute. This commercial aspect and re- 
lation between business success and skill of 
craft, permeates not only the profession of 
architecture, but all the allied arts and crafts. 
Let us take, for instance, the business situa- 
tion which confronts the high class modeler 
or woodcarver. I have known many of this 
type. Their employment is irregular as to 
time and compensation. In order to meet the 
requirements of the modern business world, 
it becomes neecssary for them, often, to estab- 
lish some permanent business contract with 
the community. The modeler leaves his be- 
loved modeling to become a contractor for 
plaster work, which combines the crafts of the 
mold maker, the plaster worker and the 
modeler, and the master woodcarver degener- 
ates into a manufacturer of furniture, which 
combines the crafts of carpenter, joiner, cabi- 
net maker and carver. 

It is gencrally conceded by those who have 
made a thoughful study of the situation, that 
our skilled artisans are decreasing in number. 
Of course, I do not refer to mechanic arts, such 
as tool making, etc. 

However, the negative aspect of this situa- 
tion is not depressing to the lover of the art 
crafts. There are cycles and cycles. Just at 
present our eivilization is discounting the 
handicraft trade in the sense that social posi- 
tion and monetary return are denied the work- 
cr of beautiful things by hand. The immediate, 
direct result of this situation is a dearth of 
art craftsmen; but in its turn, a higher result- 
ing wage is likely to come to pass. Just at 
present wc are experiencing the early waves 
of this return. Good woodcarvers and model- 
crs earn as much as $20.00 a day, at times. 
This increase in pay must inevitably lead us 
to a time when thc recipient of such pay is 
respected by his neighbors, as they are not 
row; to a time when the children of these men 
shall be proud to follow the profession of their 
father—not only because it is interesting t» 
them—but because it is remunerative and a 


' reputable calling. 


The artisans of ancient times, particularly 
those of the Gothic age, often formed them- 
selves into guilds or societies. These guilds 
became repositories of the trade secrets and 
trade formulae and it is an interesting thing 
to endeavor to find out some of these secrets. 
I have the belief that I could tell you some of 
them—one is the rule of three. If you are a 
craftsman, a colorist, an architect, you will 
understand readily that the laws of meta- 
physics and of mathematies are closely related 
and that these in turn must have much to 
do with our ideas of composition. When you 


The Great Freseo in Grau- 
man's Metropolitan Theater, 
Los Angeles 


William Lee Woollett 
Arehiteet for the Interior 


Mr. Edwin Bergstrom, Past- 
President of the Southern 
California Chapter A. I. A. 
is architeet for the erterior 
of this skyseraper of whieh 
only a few of the stories are 
now built. 


In the interior, Mr. Wm. Lee 
Woollett has done a great 
thing for Los Angeles, in set- 
ting craftsmanship on а ped- 
estal with architeeture. 


More reeognition should be 
given to our erafts in Cali- 
fornia. As an art expression 
they are more useful and 
usable by more people than 
are the arts of painting and 
seulpture. The eultivation of 
the erafts is our greatest 
present need.—M. U. S. 


consider that true textures have three elements 
—that is to say, fabrics have a warp, woof 
and pile. The middle and two ends constitute 
the first grand division of the parts of any 
object. Three values arc the basis of true 
compositions in form or color. Three straight 
lines are necessary to the triangle forms. 
Three forces acting at a point are the basis 
of static values. There are three prineipal 
life forces, the spirit and the mind and the 
body. There are thrce parts to a cube, from 
the physieal standpoint: the top, the bottom 
and the sides. 

Out of these primitive and fundamental 
concepts there accrues a transcendent value 
to the magic number 3, which may seem to 
indicate that my views savor of occultism. 
There is nothing remote from occultism in the 
scientific demonstration of metaphysical facts. 
An artisan who copies blindly, who attempts 
to make beautiful things, but who does not 
investigate and employ the law of psyhcology, 
is not an artisan in the true sense of the word, 
and, again, the realm of mathematics must be 
entered, for there is no understanding of the 
great world of rhythm without a sense of 
mathematical sequences and syncopation and 
of progression. All beauty in art comes back 
finally to the laws of recurrence and laws of 
parallelism,—secrets of the ancient guilds. 
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CRAFT OF THE IRON WORK IS 
GRILLS AND LAMPS. 
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H. D. PEDRETTI, SCULPTOR, MODELLING IN CLAY A GRILL TO BE IN 
PLASTER. 


WILLIAM LEE WOOLLEIT, ARCHITECT OF THE INTERIOR OF GRAUMAN’S METROPOLITAN THEATER, LOS ANGELES, PAINTING ON THE GREAT FRES- 
CO. AT HIS RIGHT ARE PAUL K. MAYS AND STEFFAN HORBACZEK., THE INTRICATE DESIGN IS FULL OF MEANING AND AS A DECORATION FULFILLS 
ITS DESTINY IN BEAUTY OF COLOR AND BALANCED MASS AND LINE. 
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То League or Not То League 


EFORE we can feel ourselves ready to join Europe in 
a League of Nations of the World, we must know our 
own American ideals well enough to stand for them success- 
fully; then, too, we must know European ideals of govern- 
ment better than we have inferred them from the casual 
remarks of immigrants. Before we can be sure of the one 
we needs must question each other as to what are the basic 
principles of American government; and before we know 
enough about the other to avoid blunders, we must go over 
there and look around a bit in person as our Senator from 
California is doing at this very moment. 

So far, those of us who hesitate to join a League of Na- 
tions have been unable to conceive of any reason for doing 
so other than the old one of uniting for defense. This reason 
does not, of course, apply to the League of Nations, for if all 
nations join it who would there be left to attack it? So 
why have a League? Senator Johnson, arguing from all 
the data he had on hand when he wrote, in January last, an 
article for the New York Times, assumes that as America 
is the upper dog at present, it must be for the benefit of 
Europe that we are urged to join a League of Nations. He 
concludes that since America is not only the upper dog, but 
just about the whole thing in the world today, we can be 
of more service with “our money, our advice, our force," 
if we do not befuddle our young minds with Europe’s age- 
old difficulties but maintain “the disinterested position 
which is our principal asset of world helpfulness today.” 

Asked to help run the world by co-operation with all the 
other existing nations of the world, we reply, in other words 
—by remarking that we can run it better if we “go it alone.” 

According to Senator Johnson, America is not yet sure of 
herself. She is afraid of “being used” by Europe if she 
joins the League. “ІШ is true," he ventures, “we might 
brave the perils; perhaps the obvious menace we could es- 
cape,” but they are sly old dogs over there—and we are still 
a young nation and inexperienced because so far we have 
had all we could do to develop the United States and take 
care of the Europeans who have come to us, and have not 
really studied Europe enough to know what her fussing is 
all about. 

So we are going over there to size things up and complete 
our own education. We are studying to know more of 
facts and less of bluff. By the time we have learned world 
wisdom and can see that as one of the nations of the world 
it is time we took our proper place in the councils of the 
world, perhaps the new diplomacy in which we are as versed 
as is any other nation will have begun to supercede the old. 

Toward the goal of a World Confederacy the times are 
set. He who has not the vision to see it is unfortunate: 
for if helpfulness to his time is his ambition and he can 
not contribute to so great a goal, the best that his fellow- 
men may say of him and his efforts is “Не kept us out of 
the world League until we were grown up enough to take 
a man’s place in world affairs. 


Boards of Education 


R. HENRY S. PRITCHETT while acting President of 

the Carnegie Corporation has recently embodied in 
its annual report a deliberate challenge to our Boards 
of Education throughout the country to put our public 
schools on a wiser foundation both in finance and curri- 
culum. His report has aroused general discussion and is 
especially of interest to Californians at this time. 

Our governor's effort to eliminate waste should receive 
the support of every citizen. He has a difficult task before 
him, and is himself desirous of maintaining efficient public 
schools. But economy does not lie in lopping off a limb 
here and there simply because it uses up sap. The pruning 
of a fruit tree is a science and should be done scientifically 
that the tree may bear better fruit. 

In California the State does not dictate to the local boards 
of education to any great degree—but suggests and re- 
quests certain things in the interest of uniform laws 


throughout the several counties. Great responsibility, 
therefore, rests upon the citizens of any town to see that 
the civie body which controls the destiny of its children 
knows how to give those children the best which can be 
procured for the money avaiiable. Angels might well fear 
to tread this thorny path! So confused is the whole subject 
of what schools are for, that in the main our publie school 
system is now running along with the impetus given it in 
Colonial days but is almost broken down by the load of 
new subjects it has been made to carry. No changes in 
fundamentals seem possible so long as the one idea in the 
minds of the people is that every man's girl and every 
man's boy shall be allowed to get everything that anyone 
else gets: and so long as the qualifications for membership 
on the school board are—a willingness to run, and to see 
that a certain section of the town gets what is coming to it. 

Colonial ideas do still apply to our schools in the minds 
of Americans who know them. But we must take into ac- 
count the great bulk of school children whose parents have 
other ideals, founded, not on knowledge of democratic insti- 
tutions, but on a backstairs knowledge of aristocracy. 
What they think was the education of those whom they 
envied in the old world that they now expect America to 
give to their children! For does not America see to it that 
every citizen has an equal chance in life? That is what 
they came to America for and the publie schools are estab- 
lished to give it to them. The vote of these people out- 
weighs that of the colonials. 

Educators in our great universities, experts submerged 
in theories purely American, reformers of our curricula and 
our methods, may talk and write until dooms day, as they 
have in the past and are today discussing this subject. But 
unless the heavy stolid mass of citizens who vote for school 
bonds and pay school taxes uncomplainingly that their 
children may have everything there is to be had, wake up 
to a different ideal of what a school is for, we shall have 
this class-born notion of educating for position instead of 
for intelligence handed down by generations of public- 
school-trained teachers to public school pupils to the final 
loss of intelligence in the nation. 


Music 


[TH the exclusion of such metropolitan centers as 

Chicago, New York and Boston, no other American 
cities enjoy more music of the first class than do San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Augment this with musical 
activity of the first order in the smaller cities of the State 
of California, and you have a situation without a parallel. 
Native resources are, musically speaking, unusually rich. 
Artists of international repute call California, their home. 
The back-hone of music, the Symphony Orchestra, around 
which all other musical activity must naturally revolve, is 
more than adequately provided by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, whose management, alive to an orchestra’s place 
in the community, seeks the musical enlightenment of all 
including the child, and carries the message of music to 
the smaller cities, and even to the villages, of its terri- 
tory. The Los Angeles Chamber Music Society is getting 
under way with a definite program, and its efforts will be 
rewarded as the value and interest of its work is appre- 
ciated. 

The office of L. Е. Behymer, for many vears the most 
aggressive musical force in Southern California, is now 
supplemented by that of the Fitzgerald Concert Direction, 
bringing new ideas and new artists to an eager public. 
Resident artists have an outlet for their abilities through 
the activities of France Goldwater, and Grace Carrol-Elliott, 
managers of artists. The Zoellner Quartet, one of the best 
known Chamber Music organizations in the country, gives 
a Los Angeles series annually, and visits all representa- 
tive cities in its tours. The Los Angeles Trio, a pioneer 
factor in Chamber Music, flourishes amidst growing musical 
activity and reflects credit on its founder, while Oratorio 
society concerts play to crowded houses, a Woman’s Sym- 
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phony Orchestra adds color to the year’s music, and such 
organizations as the Lyric Club, the Ellis Club and many 
other musical organizations foster music’s cause. The state 
of California supports two Musical Journals of standing, 
one in each of the two major cities, each with a wide in- 
fluence over the entire southwest, and coast. More and 
more are eastern managers and artists looking to Califor- 
nia as a land rich in present, as well as future possibilities. 
The Hollywood Bowl concerts last summer gave something 
to California of lasting musical worth, and served to en- 
hance our musical standing abroad. To give ten weeks of 
Symphony concerts of the highest type, with a major con- 
ductor, and without a deficit at the box-office, speaks defi- 
nitely and proudly for California’s musical status. 

All is well with musical progress when such representa- 
tive men as W. A. Clark, Jr., founder of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles, Allen C. Balch, a big business 
man who is making possible Chamber Music concerts of the 
highest type, J. T. Fitzgerald of the Fitzgerald Music Com- 
pany, bringing great artists to California audiences; have 
the musical future of the community in hand. Add to this 
the energy and ability of such women as Carolina E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, Mrs. J. J. Carter, 
responsible for the idea, and success of the Hollywood 
Bowl Concerts, Mrs. Von KleinSmid and the other club 
women of the southland who have music’s interest upper- 
most in mind, and we see musical progress and musical 
interest, democratic and forward looking. 

MERLE ARMITAGE, Of the Fitzgerald Concert Direction. 


Something for Fighters to Do 


HE SUBJECT of tuberculosis may hardly appear a fit- 

ting one to hold company with the other articles of 
more cheer, that here find their accustomed place. Yet 
one can not but admit that it has a timely interest, and 
a far keener sympathy down in the hearts of many than 
appears on the surface or in their words. There are, we are 
told, a million sufferers in the United States alone; there 
were over an hundred and fifty thousand deaths from it 
last year; and the yearly monetary loss is counted in bil- 
lions of dollars, in excess of our war debt. The effect of 
this scourge does not end there, but brings suffering, men- 
tal and physical, probably, to a million more of persons 
attached to or dependent on those actually sick. 

The feeling that little could be done in the way of of- 
fering an actual cure, has been so long deep seated in our 
minds that a state of resignation, often apathy, has reigned. 
Yet those qualities are hardly likely to bring success. It is, 
in fact, with a desire to change this state of mind that I 
write—to show something of what must be the future state 
of mind of the world towards tuberculosis—to endeavor 
to change apathy and resignation to effort and enthusiasm. 

First of all, let us give science a little more of our con- 
fidence, for it is doing wonderful things nowadays, of 
which one of the most remarkable is the application of 
Chaulmoogra oil in the treatment of leprosy. After such 
a discovery, in such an hitherto hopeless case, is despair 
longer justified? What science did for leprosy it can do 
for tuberculosis. “Can do,” yes, but only if the battle is 
waged with more energy. The layman, it is true, can do 
but little, but that little he must do. He is like the man far 
from the battle line, who does not actually fight, but yet 
must lend his sympathy to obtain success; he must aid by 
preserving enthusiasm; he must guide by keeping the task 
constantly before the scientific world. In this case, it is 
a good rule to remember that we get what we demand. 

Now for the scientific world. Tuberculosis is not only 
a problem of the doctors, but of all. The remedy that is be- 
ing sought, will be the product of many minds, and of many 
branches of science. The word for all these branches is to 
be “cooperation.” There must be neither selfishness nor 
isolation of effort. Like a well trained army, working in 
harmony, the doctors of medicine, the biologists, the phar- 
macists, the students of the x-rays, all must work in the 
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most intimate cooperation. Thus arrayed, their force is 
multiplied many times above individual efforts working 
alone. Then the greatest aid in this battle would be the 
foundation of a clearing house—of an active institution 
where these different scientific minds might meet, and 
work together, where the members of one branch could 
turn to members of another branch to clear up certain 
problems that hinder their progress. It is here that the 
fortunate layman of influence or money can have his great- 
est effect, in guiding the efforts of medical schools and in- 
stitutions of research. He can see to it that they, or some 
of them at least, play to the fullest their role of active 
agents in this battle. There is no doubt in my mind that 
when thus organized and supported by the aroused inter- 
est of these sick and their sympathetic friends, to action 
and effort in proportion to the immensity of the need, that 
the results will justify every dollar spent, every thought 
given, every sacrifice made. That a remedy will be found, 
is absolutely certain. But whether it will be found soon 
enough to benefit those of today, depends in great part, 
how those of today use their opportunities for increasing 
the fighting forces against this terrible—this stupid 
scourge. IB, ID, ЈР. 


The Singing Voice 


RTHUR FARWELL is in Pasadena leading the folks in 

singing and setting a pace in community music. Fred- 
erick Ward, whose art is a product of the time when the 
stage set the standard of perfect speech, is in the South- 
land going from place to place, speaking to the people. His 
very presence here is making us mind our p’s and q’s, and 
practice “prunes and prisms.” 

Some one ought to endow a chair of voice culture and 
manners and ask Frederick Ward merely to sit there, get- 
ting up once in a while to talk to us out of his wonderful 
store of knowing how things should be done. 

Then, inspired by California’s impulse to sing—taught 
by Mr. Farwell how to express our emotions in music, and 
by Frederick Ward how to use our voices, we should indeed 
be artists worthy to live in California. 

For Arthur Farwell has already caught in the amber of 
his musical output, the primitive emotion of the Middle 
Western immigrant to California’s Southland. Those of 
you who have seen two old acquaintances from Grand 
Rapids or Columbus, when, catching sight of each other 
a block apart on a Pasadena thoroughfare, they came to- 
gether with outstretched hands saying, “Well, well, well, 
when did you come out?” will appreciate this folksong 
created out of the Southland atmosphere by the adopted 
composer and sung with‘gusto at our weekly singing school. 

Four part singers have taken their places in the front 
rows of our High School auditorium; the leaves of the col- 
lected songs are distributed and paid for by the audience. 
On the stage to help the leader in his heavy lift of the 
baton are pianist, violinist and cello. Spanish songs, full 
of the romance and singing spirit of primal California are 
practiced, and patriotic airs sung with fervor to the best 
music that we have inherited. Then without music or 
words, we stand and sing our own folk song from our 
hearts. “Howdy, Neighbor, how’s your health” we greet 
each other with smiling faces and hospitable intent. “Why 
Pm just feeling fine!” Up go our hands in exclamatory 
praise of the weather—our weather in the land of sun- 
shine. “din’t this weather wonderful?" “Sure, Southern 
Cal. for mine." “Know many people here?” “Not yet." 
The last is said with a sad little shake of the head. Then 
we cheer up and sing: “Lets set a while and jaw." 
“Shake.” Everybody in the audience shakes hands. “I’m 
Jones from Indiana, and you?" "Smith from Arkansas." 

All this has been set by the composer to appropriate air 
which admits of conversational effects. 

Perhaps, if Arthur Farwell and Frederick Ward stay 
with us long enough, we may, some day, stop rattling our 
palates in company and speak with the singing voice. 
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TOWN AND 


SPRING SHOWS 
OF Tine 
SOUTHLAND 


“CANTON TO-TI", FROM A PAINTING BY ELIZA- 
BETH STRONG, WELL KNOWN ANIMAL PAINTER 
OF FRANCE AND AMERICA. 

OWNED BY MRS. Е. TAYLOR HOUGHTON. 


CECELIA DE MILLE ON “BETTY LEE”. 


YRANTED that “all the world's a stage" 
Ж upon which all we humans make shows 


of ourselves, it is oecasionally a great relief 
to turn to our friends, the horse and the dog, 


CALIFORNIA SOUT ane 


COUNTRY CLUB ВЕЕ 
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to see how well they do it. The horse, with- 
out question, gets deeidedly more enjoyment 
out of a show than-the dog; the former seem- 
ing to realize he is on parade, while the latter 
merely endures it with patience for the sake 
of obliging an adored master or mistress and 
he takes it more or less ealmly as a part of 
the day’s work. The attendant of a dog show 
will immediately take issue with the word 
‘ealm,” as “the peace that breathed o'er Eden" 
seems to be entirely lacking. However, the 
yipping, yowling and yapping is generally 
eonfined to the show hall, where the dogs are 
in their quarters, as in the show ring their 
demeanor is markedly dignified, aiding and 
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“BRIARDESNE SPEEDY GIRL", THE VALUED 
PROPERTY ОҒ C. W. LEFFINGWELL, JR. OF 
PASADENA. 


abetting the exhibitor to their worth 
to the keen-eyed judge. 

If we continue to have shows as sueeessful 
as the reeent third annual show of the Crown 


City Kennel Club in Pasadena it is possible 


prove 
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the dogs will begin to enjoy them оп their own 
account and quite look forward to the event. 
It may be that the dogs, and particularly the 
collies, appreeiated the compliment paid them 
in having Albert Payson Terhune, who writes 
so intimately of their virtues, judge their 
merits, point by point. 


The horse, on the eontrary, fully under- 
stands the meaning of a show, especially after 
being entered once, and spares no effort to 
seeure a good vantage point from which the 
judge cannot fail to be impressed with his 
value and the merits whieh entitle him to the 


NATALIE TALMADGE KEATON WITH 


"BOBBY", 


GUESTS OF THE SAMARKAND HOTEL, 


ASSEMBLED FOR A MORNING CANTER OVER THE BEAUTIFUL 


FROM THE MOUNTAINS TO THE SEA. 


BRIDLE PATHS OF SANTA BARBARA, REACHING 


See ORNIA SOUTHLAND 
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CHAMPION, ARROYO ANARCHIST, OWNED BY FREEMAN FORD OF PASA- 
DENA, WHO PROVES EVERY DAY HE IS AN INSURGENT IN NAME ONLY. 


ribbon of cerulean hue. It is likely he thinks 
the blue is particularly appropriate as һе foi- 
lows the roads which wind like blue ribbons in 
and out and up and down, tying our cities, 
towns and communities all into one snug pack- 
age. I did not say “smug” though the temp- 
tation was apparent. 


MRS. W. D. BOWERS, PRESIDENT OF THE BRIDLE 

PATHS AND TRAILS ASSOCIATION OF SANTA 

BARBARA, ON HER CHAMPION STOCK HORSE 
BRADY” WITH HER DALMATIAN "SPORT." 


Our Southern California horses are now 
quite accustomed to shows, having appeared 
in three last year, and with the same number 
scheduled for this season. The Santa Barbara 
show in March, followed by the show in Los 
Angeles early in April, attracted entries from 
the entire Pacific Coast and as far east as 
Newport. To Santa Barbara is due the credit 
of reviving the interest in horse shows, their 
first event was held five years ago in an 
oval, palm encircled ring in the grounds of 
the Hotel Belvedere, and the ring is still used, 
though the hotel has since been destroyed. 
Pasadena had the next show, three years ago, 
followed by Los Angeles last year.’ Under the 
auspices of the Los Angeles Horse Show Asso- 
ciation, the second annual event opened April 
3, continuing through the 7th, in the Horse 
Show Arena on the Ambassador Hotel grounds. 
The management of the show installed a roof 
over the entire arena, eliminating any dis- 
agreeable features coincident with a tent cov- 
ering, and making the boxes comfortable in 
any weather. Each year a certain charity is 
made beneficiary of these events and this year 
the proceeds will go to the Los Angeles Fed- 
eration of Parent-Teachers’ Association for 
the Childrens’ Milk Fund. 

The entire receipts of the Santa Barbara 
show each year are given to local charities, 
and at no time have the beneficiaries received 
less than two thousand dollars, which proves 
that horse shows are well worth-while for the 


“GILLIE”, WHO LIVES IN COVINA WITH HIS PROUD OWNER, MRS. F. A. 
MONRO; AND HIS SMALL SONS OF WHOM HE IS INORDINATELY PROUD. 


pleasure they give the shut-ins as well as 
the attendants,—to say nothing of the joy 
and prideful thrills afforded the horse. 


WILLIAM CAREY MARBLE, JR., ONE OF THE 
YOUNGER BUT MOST ENTHUSIASTIC MEMBERS 
OF THE FLINTRIDGE RIDING AND HUNT CLUB. 


MEMBERS OF THE FLINTRIDGE RIDING AND HUNT CLUB OF PASADENA, LEAVING THE CLUB HOUSE. TOM LEE, H. ORMSBY PHILLIPS, ROY C. BAILEY, 

JACK FROST, MRS. WILLIAM CARY MARBLE, MR. WILLIAM CARY MARBLE. REV. C. RANKIN BARNES, MRS. С. RANKIN BARNES, MRS. ROBERT LEONARD, 

MR. ROBERT LEONARD, MR. R. MONTALBODI, MR. ROBERT FULLERTON, JR., MR. REGINALD D. JOHNSON, MISS MILDRED LANDRETH, MRS, ALFRED 
WRIGHT, MR. ALFRED WRIGHT, MRS, JOHN MACFARLAND, MR. JOHN MACFARLAND, AND MISS “BABE” LACY. 
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“THE FIRST 
HOUSE IN 
HOLLYWOOD" 
The Community House 
of the 


Assistance League 


5604 De Longpre 


435133 


Maud Daggett, Scut;tor 


HIS is the name used by one in describing the situation of the 

new community house of the Assistance League of Southern 
California. That such a house is needed to bring into close contact 
all the interests of this vital force for good is patent to all who have 
watched the work since its inception. 


Organized by a group of leaders in the philanthropic work of Los 
Angeles and the State of California, vitalized by the splendid ener- 
gies and sound business sense of its President, Mrs. Hancock Ban- 
ning, the Assistance League has set the pace in putting the charit- 
able work of women on a sound and efficient basis. Its main activity 
has always been through its Loeation Bureau which rents to the 
Moving Picture producers, gardens and homes of members of the 
League and others who are willing to let their houses be used for 
this purpose, under the carefully prepared contract which the League 
requires of the first class firms with whom it deals. 


But, as wisely said by Mrs. D. M. Linnard, of The Children's Train- 
ing School of Pasadena: *It takes all kinds of people to make 


up the world, and some people like to give entertainments and to ро” 


to them." So the Assistance League adds to its funds for Children's 
Charities by using the talents of such prominent women as Mrs. R. 
D. Shepherd and the young women of her committee, who are now 
planning a novel and gay Fete Champctre in the Garden of Hunt- 
ington Hotel in April. Many fascinating novelties will be there en- 
gaged in. A Mah Jongg Dance is a new one and lends itself to 
delightful possibilities with its dragons, its winds and colorful cos- 
tumes in this perfect setting. At the House in Hollywood the won- 
derful interest aroused in The Thrift Shop of St. Catherine's Guild 
of St. Stevens Chureh in Hollywood will be carried on in enlarged 
quarters under the inspiring leadership of Mrs. Daniel J. Sully. 
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SOME OF THE PEOPLE INTERESTED iN THE FETE CHAMPETRE TO BE 

HELD AT THE HUNTINGTON IN APRIL. LEFT, MRS. ELLIOTT AND 

MRS. SHEPHERD. SEATED, MRS. McADOO, A MEMBER OF THE ASSIST- 
ANCE LEAGUE, AND MRS. McADOO, JR. 


A BOOK OF INTEREST TO CALIFORNIA 


Western Birds. 
By Harriet. Williams Myers 
MacMillan. 


Mrs. Harriet Williams Myers, in her new book, 
WESTERN Birps, has answered all the ques- 
tions of the tourists as to whether the robin 
in California is just like the one in Boston Commons, and whether 
the bluebird sings (and he doesn’t) and does the bobolink venture 
beyond the corn belt! Mrs. Myers not only contrasts western and 
eastern birds, but gives hair-splitting differences between species and 
sub-species. She tells where the birds breed, where they winter, 
the different plumage for change of season of male and female, 
mature and immature, the song, the flight, nest architecture, even 
table manners and courting ways. After all this food for the 
exacting scientist there is delightful after-dinner speaking in the 
way of bird stories, the result of years of keen observation by a 
bird lover. Invariably she calls attention to the distinctive thing 
which identifies the bird, which is invaluable to the amateur student. 
There are fifty-two page illustrations in black and white, the frontis- 
piece being an “at home"—the Anna Hummer in her nest on two 
peaches. The author is a resident of Southern California and is 
engaged in the patriotic work of preserving the birds which are 
a great national asset to any country.—T. Н. Р.. 
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DAWN ON EASTER DAY, RUBIDOUX, RIVERSIDE 


It was yet dark—that darkest hour before 
dawn. * 

Just outside the city, vast throngs of people. 

Some eame for worship—some eurious, 


For on the top of Rubidoux, now a blaek 
mountain wall, 


Stands the Cross of Light. 


People of all creeds, реоріе of no creed, 

Stumbling over rocks, clinbing over hidden 
trails 

With the Cross for a guide-post. 

The birds begin their praise, as in the east 

The first faint streaks of dawn appear. 


Masses of brilliant wild flowers now show 
forth 

As with pilgrim steps morn comes and stands, 

A gleam of crimson behind the Cross, 

And while we watch the glory moving on 

The mists have rolled away. 


Sweet and clear from the mountain top 

The Easter anthem!—Then such a volume of 
sound— $ s c к. 

Тһе Lord's Prayer repcated by the multitude. б 4 € ES б, E, žy 

Behold! The mountain baptized in gold! T^ 7 > Eod %7 

Light of Hope! The Light on Rubidoux! — 


—L. THERES AIL RUBIDOUX, A BARREN HILL NEAR RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA, MADE FAMOUS BY THE JUNIPERO 
P К ү, PN SERRA CROSS ON ITS SUMMIT AND THE EXERCISES FOR OUR ALLIES, INSTITUTED BY FRANK MIL- 
asadena, Сай]. LER MASTER OF THE MISSION INN. SERVICE IS HELD THERE AT DAWN ON EASTER DAY. 


THE PARKS OF LOS ANGELES Д = 


By Martha Nelson MeCan—Chairman, Los Angeles Park Commission 


HE park system of this city comprises a total area of 4741 acres, 

divided into forty-three units as follows: one reservation, one 
riral park, eleven neighborhood parks, twenty-four squares, triangles, 
and plazas, six boulevards and street parkings. 

Griffith Park, a wide stretch of woodland, hill and valley, consists 
of 3751 acres. 

The city covers an area of approximately 366 square miles; the 
miximum length, north and south, being 44 miles, and the maximum 
width, east and west, 29 miles. The park system is spread over this 
area with Brand Park, which is located in front of the old Spanish 
Mission at San Fernando, on the northwest city limits, San Pedro 
Plaza on the south, Media Park at Culver City on the west, and Hol- 
lenbeck Park on the east. The greater pottion of Elysian Park and 
al!of Pershing Square and the Plaza are a part of the originl lands 
of the old Pueblo of Los Angeles. 

The Park Department of this City came under organized municipal 
supervision in 1889, when the first Park Commission was appointed. 

The affairs of the department are adminstered by a Board of three 
Commissioners appointed by the Mayor, to serve without salary, for a 
term of four years each. 

The parks offer a varied assortment of recreational facilities: 
boating and canoeing are possible at four park lakes consisting of 
thirty-five acres of water surface; bowling on the green has two 
courts. There is one eighteen-hole golf course, with another eighteen- 
hole course with grass greens and fairways now in course of construc- 
tion. This course will be ready for players to use during the early 
spring; playground apparatus for small children has been placed in 
eight parks and there are eight courts roque; eleven tennis courts; 
two croquet courts, five miles of bridle trails; twenty-five miles of 
scenic drives for automobiles; completely equipped picnic grounds in 
ten parks; automobile camp grounds for tourists and accommoda- 
tions for one hundred cars. The Department maintains a Memorial 
Grove in Elysian Park for the permanent planting of trees in honor 
of those who sacrificed their lives in the World War. In Exposition 
Park there is a States Grove, which was dedicated and set aside for 
the planting of Memorial Trees by various organizations. Exposition 
Park has an extensive rose garden and a seven acre sunken garden 
which affords seasonal displays of flowering plants. The golf course 
and auto camp are self supporting. 

Lincoln Park Conservatory offers a large collection of tropical and 
semi-tropical plants with special displays of foliage and flowering 
plants in various seasons. 

The park system has not expanded in proportion to the growth of 
the city. This is due to the method of financing the department. 
Funds for park purposes are received in the form of a yearly budget 
appropriation from the City Council and the amount allowed, is barely 
sufficient for the maintenance of the various parks. In some of the 
cities of the United States with a population and park system smaller 
than Los Angeles, much larger amounts are received and expended 
each year for the improvement of parks, than is allowed in this city. 
These cities are allowed a tax apportionment for maintenance work, 
while bonds are issued for special improvements of existing parks or 
acquisition of new areas. Los Angeles has not had a bond issue for 
park improvements and we feel that we should be allowed for park 
purposes 8 cents on each $100 of the assessed valuation of the 
city. This would return an amount to the department, each year, 
sufficient to maintain the parks up to the required standard and also 
allow a good sum to be expended for improving and connecting many 
of the parks, so as to provide therein better facilities for the recrea- | | е 
tion and enjoyment of the public. This change in the financing would TANE 0017054 - - - - SATURDAY | 
require a change in the present city charter. ІШ - В 
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CALIFORNIA SCU THEA 


PASADENA, THE SEAT OF MT. WILSON OBSERVATORY 


Editors Note—The reviews of the CoN- 
TRIBUTIONS From THE MouNT WILSON Ов- 
SERVATORY, which appeared in the March 


SOUTHLAND, have aroused so тиеһ favorable 
comment that a review of some aspect of the 
scientific work being done on Mount Wilson, 
at California Institute of Technology or in 
The Pasadena Hospital and Dispensary will 
appear on this page in each eoming issue va- 
ried by scientific notes from other sources. 

In the Annual Report of the Observatory 
for the past year, Dr. George E. Hale, its 
Director, presents in his usual, clear and eon- 
сіке form, the summary of the year’s work 
in science and eonstruction. We have space 
to quote but the first three paragraphs, 
which, however, give an interesting glimpse of 
the scientific man at work.— 


T 1S a satisfaction to report that the ex- 

ceptional progress in research recorded last 
year has shown no sign of abatement. Its 
future continuation, sufficiently assured by the 
productive vigor of the observatory staff, will 
be further promoted by the establishment of 
close and effective co-operation with the СаП- 
fornia Institute of Technology and by the ini- 
tiation of promising new enterprises, some of 
which involve important additions to our in- 
strumental equipment. In epitomizing the 
year's advances, special mention should be 
made of Seares's researches on the masses of 
the stars and on the progressive changes of 
temperature, diameter, and density that mark 
the course of stellar evolution; the discovery 
by Strómberg of the identity of the two star- 
streams found by Kapteyn among the A-type 
stars with the Taurus and the Ursa Major 
groups, and of the marked difference in 
stream-motion of the giants and dwarfs of 
the later spectral types; the development by 
Adams and Joy of a spectroscopic method of 
measuring the absolute magnitude (and һепее 
the distances) of the white (A) stars, and its 
immediate application to 544 of these objects; 
the theoretical investigations of Russell on the 
nature of dark nebule; the proof by Hubble 
that the radiation of the ne5ule is stimulated 
by stars lying within them; the discovery by 
Nicholson and Pettit that the total radiation 
of certain red variables of the eighth magni- 
tude is as great as that of white stars of the 
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prepare 
daintiest, vet altogether the most satisfying of sandwiches. 
course, there are the frozen dainties together with the wonder- | 
ful French pastries for which the Elite has long been famous. | 
Those who prefer hot dinner dishes such as steaks, chops, 
chicken, roast turkey or duck and other meats or fish are served 
daily a la carte from 11:30 a. m. to 11:30 p. m. The Catering 
Department is prepared to serve at your home for all occa- 
sions on short notice any number of people. 


629 to 641 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES. 
634 E. COLORADO ST., PASADENA. Phone: 


PHONES i 822803 


BROADWAY AT SEVENTH 


PASADENA'S CELEBRATED TREES AT CARMELITA. 


second magnitude; the measurement by Abbot 
of the energy distribution in the spectra of 
certain of the brighter stars and the promise 
this work yields of great advances in this im- 
portant field of investigation; the progress 
made by Michelson in the redetermination of 
the velocity of light and his contributions to 
other important physical problems; the detec- 
tion of invisible sun-spots by their Zeeman 
effect; the important contributions made by 
St. John and Babcock toward the establishment 
of the system of standards of arc wave-lengths 
now internationally adopted, their measure- 
ments of solar lines and the continuation of 
their investigations of the causes giving rise 
to the displacements of lines in the sun; the 
proof by Anderson that an electrically ex- 
ploded wire attains a temperature of 20,000 
degrees and that its vapor totally absorbs 
light from a brilliant source; and the confir- 
mation by Russell, St. John and King of vari- 
ous predictions based on Saha’s ionization 
theory. The last-named work has been done 
in the light of repeated discussions with the 
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physicists and chemists of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, and partly in direct co- 
operation with Dr. Noyes. Future possibilities 
have been enlarged by the design of a 50-foot 
interferometer telescope, with independent 
equatorial mounting, already under construc- 
tion, and by the preparation of plans for a 
new physical laboratory, which, if funds for 
its erection can be obtained, will greatly facil- 
itate our laboratory researches. 

But as we record these evidences of prog- 
ress, we are saddened by a heavy loss, keenly 
felt throughout the scientific world. Тһе 
death of Professor Kapteyn on June 18 re- 
moves from us a great and inspiring pioneer, 
to whom astronomy owes, as Eddington has 
said, its first firm footing among the intrica- 
cies of the stellar universe. Before him all 
attempts to make order out of seeming chaos 
had been in vain. Double and multiple star- 
systems, globular clusters, and irregular star- 
groups moving together in space were known. 
But the vast mass of stars had yielded no sign 
of larger relationship and the constitution of 
the Galaxy was a sealed mystery. Kapteyn’s 
great discovery of the two star-streams, which 
comprise between them a large proportion of 
all stars whose motions are known, pointed 
the way that many astronomers have since 
pursued with success. His carefully devised 
plan for the intensive study of the stars in 
selected areas of the sky, toward the realiza- 
tion of which observatories in all parts of the 
world have contributed, will be continued, it 
may be hoped, by his friends and collaborators. 
We at Mount Wilson, who have profited great- 
ly by Kapteyn’s wide vision and wise counsel, 
and have enjoyed the advantage of his per- 
sonal friendship, shall be glad to do our full 
share toward its completion. 

A different mode of approach to the prob- 
lem of the structure of the universe, pursued 
at Mount Wilson with marked suecess, is that 
of Dr. Shapley, who has made use for this 
purpose of his photometric studies of the stars 
in globular clusters. His conclusion that the 
galactic system is vastly larger than was for- 
merly supposed, though attacked in some 
quarters, has received substantial support 
from several reeent studies.  Shapley's ap- 
pointment as director of the llarvard Observ- 
atory deprives us of another able investigator, 
but we shall hope to continue to co-operate 
with him in the study of stellar problems. 
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PLANNING THE HOUSE 
WITH THE ARCHITECTS 


HE small house problem has been solved 

at last! Home builders who want a good 
plan and a beautiful design by a reputable 
architeet have only to go to the office of the 
Architectural Club at 818 Santee street, Los 
Angeles, and choose their architect's plan. 
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A CHARMING CALIFORNIA HOUSE 


Caer ORNIA SOUTHLAND 
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GARDENING 
MANUAL 


ИИА сао 
А FEW NOTES ОМ IRIS AND TULIPS 


By HELEN DEUSNER, Landscape cArchitect 


ALIFORNIA is Paradise for Iris, the com- 

moner kinds have been blooming here for 
some time and soon will come the high tide of 
the Iris season. The fine old “Crimson King" 
—a rich purple—is practically ever blooming 
in Southern California, and our common white 
one is naturalized in many places. 

Iris Stylosa is a midwinter bloomer, 
ought to be planted more commonly. It is a 
dainty, fragrant, orchid-like flower, of pale 
lavender-blue, on stems a foot or less long, set 
in long grass-like foliage. It is inexpensive, 
and splendid as a cut-flower. 

Another Iris-like bloom we might use more 
is Moraea iridoides, which is a fine flat white 
iris-like bloom on tall stems, blooming inter- 
mittently all through the year. It is not, how- 
ever, good for cutting, as the flowers last only 
a day. There is another Moraea reported in 
California, but which I have not seen, which 
must be remarkable. It is M. Robinsoniana 
and grows from six to eight feet in height, one 
plant, sixteen years from seed, bearing 457 
blooms between June 20th and Oct. 1st. 

Then there are the numerous varieties of 
Bearded (Commonly called German) Iris, 
many inexpensive, and some, newly-developed, 
costing five or ten dollars a bulb, (or properly 
speaking, rhizome). We have nearby a wom- 
an who has grown Iris as a specialty, for 
many years. She is Mrs. Dean and lives in 
Moneta, a village half-way between Los An- 
geles and Long Beach. I always run down to 
her gardens in the Spring to see the Iris in 
bloom, and make notes for next year’s plant- 
ing. One of her introductions, “Lady Lou,” I 
planted a year and a half ago in one of my 
gardens, it is now blooming, and stands at eye 
level—59 inches—a stunning sight. 

Some of the varieties I marked last year, 


and 


Pasadena banks on Dec. 29, 1922, held 
total deposits of over $36,346,000, a 
gain in one year of $6,278,000. 

Not only as a beautiful city with ideal 
climatic conditions but also in growth 
of business and financial stability 
Pasadena appeals to the home seeker. 


"For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; 
the flowers appear on the carth; the time of the sing- 
ing of birds ts come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land." 
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PASADENA CLEARING 
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which were good for foliage as well as for 
bloom, costing between $2.00 and $5.00 per 
dozen, are: Albert Victor—blue and lavender; 
Isolene—yellow, lilac, purplish old rose; Mau- 
vine—mauve; Lorely—deep blue—edge cream; 
Princess Victoria Louise—deep violet, white 
edge;  Delicatessima—white, frilled, lilac; 
Dalmarius—lilac and silver—orange beard; 
Jaquesiana—copper and maroon; Naushon— 
mauve and pansy-violet. 

I could with small effort, beeome an Iris en- 
thusiast; they thrive with no care at all, and, 
on the other hand, thrive also in a border re- 
quiring water; their foliage, with a little care, 
is interesting all the time, and gives a note of 
permanence and contract to a border, while 
blending with any flower planting. 

Another great show in our gardens soon will 
be the late-flowering tulips. These "Darwin," 
“Cottage” and “Breeder” Tulips have an inter- 
esting bit of history conneeted with them. 
For centuries they were almost lost from cul- 
tivation, following the “tulipomania” in Hol- 
land, which began in 1634. Tulips had been 
introduced into Europe less than a century be- 
fore, through seed brought from Turkey by the 
Austrian ambassador. They were then im- 
proved and developed into such beautiful 
specimens that Holland went wild over them. 
For four years the excitement lasted, until the 
Government had to take a hand to end the wild 
speculation, when single bulbs sold for as 
much as six thousand dollars. For two cen- 
turies these late-flowering tulips persisted only 
in occasional cottage gardens in England and 
Holland, and we have only in the last fifteen 
years or so discovered how splendidly they 


thrive in our California gardens, where they 
have almost entirely replaced the less thrifty 
early-blooming sorts. 
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CALIFORNIA 


HOW TO FIND THE BIRDS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By THERESA HOMET PATTERSON 


SO UDA ЕАУ 


ARCH and April are the months to visit 
1 the Colorado desert. Any one who has 
not seen Palm Springs and the Coachella Val- 
ley when the verbena is in bloom does not 
know what California can do in the way of 
color and perfume. Miles and miles of solid 
color running down to the Salton Sea, with a 
glowing sunset wall to the east, and an in- 
digo wall to the west rising to the snows of 
San Jacinto. Do not miss it. This year there 
has been less rain than is needed for profu- 
sion of bloom. 

The Phainopepla will be nesting at Thermal. 
Along the sandy road leading to Painted Can- 
yon the Verdin will be making its nest of 
gray briars in the gray thorns of the cruci- 
fixion tree—a nest all out of proportion to 
this wee bird. Last year there was a decoy 
nest that could be reached from the car. 
The sun-parched perpendicular walls of the 
narrow canyon will resound with the songs 
of the Rock and Canyon Wrens creeping like 
spiders along the crevices. The latter’s song 
descends the scale with clear and ringing notes 
and is unmistakable. 

The Western Bird Guide is the only book 
having illustrations in color of the Western 
birds. As it is a pocket edition they are dim- 
inutive in size. The Audabon Society pub- 
lishes plates in colors; but few of the distinc- 
tive California birds. These are needed for 
nature study in schools and clubs. А confer- 
ence was held to consider this demand and it 
was decided to solicit a fund to publish one or 
more plates, the fund to become a revolving 
one, from the sale of each edition, the Pasa- 
dena Audubon Society has voted funds to pub- 
lish the first one. 

Humans are not the only ones who have new 
Easter clothes. The birds put on their new 
and gayest plumage, but the Spring style has 
not changed a feather since the time of King 
Tut and therefore the great sensation caused 
by a Nuttall Woodpecker, appearing in Grif- 
fith Park dressed in pure white, keeping only 
his red cap. I fancy the birds said, "White 
skinned" anyway his venture at trying some- 
thing new cost him his life and has made a 
mummy of him. He will lie in his glass tomb 
in Exposition Park Museum while the proces- 
sion reaching far into the future, passes by 
commenting “Albino, a freak of nature not 
uncommon among robins.” While it seemed a 
pity to remove such an attraction from the 
park his conspicuous white costume would have 
made him early game for owls or hawks. 

I know of nothing more exhilarating than 
following up the song of the ruby-crowned 
kinglet to find that rare composer and per- 
chance get the thrill of seeing the ten carat 
ruby in his crown. It is only on occasions 
that he uncovers, “onee out of twenty times,” 
as Miss Miller said in her bird class, but that 
moment was the twentieth time. Tilted at just 
the right angle with wings outstretched and 
fluttering, directly in front of us, he raised his 
crown feathers. The sun struck that match- 
less color and glorified the morning for us. 
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The extent and grand- 
eur of our system of Na- 
tional Parks is incompara- 
ble. Nowhere in the world 
is there anything to equal 
the surpassing beauty of 
its individual un:ts or the 
wide variety of scenery of- 
fered by the whole. The 
attractions of the Parks 
run the gamut of scenic 
beauty from the stupen- 
dous, gorgeously tinted 
walls of the Grand Can- 
yon to the graceful wisps 
of falls in the Yosemite. 
Glaciers, lakes, giant red- 
woods, high mountains, 
| geysers, volcanoes — any- 
thing that is to be found anywhere is in our 
National Park system. 

That the people of the United States appre- 
ciate the recreational and educational advan- 
tages of their National Parks is indicated by 
the tremendous travel which has flowed into 
them during the past several years. The 
Parks’ visiting lists for 1921 and 1922 showed 
more than a million visitors for each year. 

Information recently made public by the De- 
partment of the Interior shows that the cost 
of maintaining the splendid system of the Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments, which have been 
referred to as “the greatest heritage of any 
people on earth," is but one cent and one mill 
for each individual in the United States. The 
zovernment estimates that in 1924, about 1,200,- 
000 of the "owners" of these park properties 
will enjoy them. In order to keep down the 
per capita cost of maintenance, the policy is 
to have these actual Park visitors pay in indi- 
rect or direct revenue a large proportionate 
share of the total cost. 

The people of the Pacific-Southwest should 
be particularly interested in the National 
Parks for this district more than any other 
in the country is “the land out-of-doors.” Many 
of the Parks are either situated within the 
boundaries of this territory or within easy 
journey from it. 

Every year thousands of acres of timber- 
land are devastated through the carelessness 
of campers. Congress has just appropriated 
$25,000 for use during 1924 in fighting forest 
fires which occur within the National Parks. 
A very large percentage of the fires are avoid- 
able if those who go to enjoy nature with n 
these preserves, will carefully observe th: 
rules laid down by Park authorities. In 1921 
there were 5,851 fires in the National Forests 
of our country which burned over 376,208 
acres of timbered and open land, or 2.4 per 
cent of the total net area of the forests. Ап 
astounding fact is that seventy-five per cent 
of all the fires that occurred were due to hu- 
man agencies, and could have been prevented 
by care and vigilance on the part of the forest 
users. 

In the Interior Department Bill, approved 
January 24, Congress appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1924, $1,689,730 for the adminis- 
tration, protection, maintenance and improve- 
ment of National Parks and Monuments. 
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HOME BUILDERS 
REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 


Fair Oaks 6700 
95 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, 


California 


, . 
Hall’s School of Dancing 

Under Personal Instruction of 

Mark C. S. Hall 
Member of the American Society of 
Teachers of Dancing, Organized 1879 
and Vice-President of the California 
Assoclation of Teachers of Dancing 
333 Summit Ave. Pasadena, Calif. | 


| Phone Colorado 2770 
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THE SMALL HOUSE SERVICE OF THE LOS ANGELES 
ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


Offices of the Club, 818 Santee Street 


OFFICERS DIRECTORS SMALL HOUSE COMMITTEE 
CLIFFORD A. TRUESDELL, JR., PRESIDENT WILLIAM LEE WOOLETT SUMNER M. SPAULDING, CHAIRMAN 
302 San Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles Pacific Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles 
LLoyp RALLY, VICE-PRESIDENT DONALD WILKINSON DoNALD B. PARKINSON, 
1019 Wright and Callender Building Merchants Bank Bldg., Los Angeles WALTER S. DAVIS 
PauL W. PENLAND, SECRETARY WALTER S. DAVIS Davip J. WITMER, JR. 
Roscoe E. BOWLES, TREASURER West Sixth Street, Los Angeles WM. STAUNTON, JR. 


mtem m f i Dn eer See 3 Co who were 
awarded mentions in the 
last competition of the Archi- 
tectural Club of Los Angeles 
| are: С. С. Bavienhock, John D. 
Miller, F. W. Gloege, A. J. 
| Schoeder, Rodney D. McClel- 
| land. Their plans and designs 
| for small houses to cost $5000 
are on exhibition in the rooms 
of the Club at 818 Santee Street 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings, and will also be 
presented in miniature on this 
page from month to month. 


House builders who want this 
service which is giving to the 
small house the same quality of 
trained supervision which is se- 
cured by those building more 
expensive homes, will thus be 
able to choose from a variety of 
plans and to consult with the 
designer in person. 


The price of the plan and 
specifications is less than that 
usually asked, and will be fully 
covered by the saving in mis- 
takes which an ordinary bun- 
vralow-book plan invariably leads 
to when attempt is made by the 
builder to change or adapt it to 
the owner's ideas. By talking 
over the plan with the architect 
who made it, the patron can call 
for changes at once and have 
drawings made to suit him. The 
fees are divided between the de- 
signer of the plan chosen, 
and the Library fund which 
| the Architectural Club is using 

to the upbuilding of better arch- 
itecture in Los Angeles. Thus 
by using this small house serv- 
ice of the Architects, one who 
cares for good architecture and 
a well built house is not only 
securing a good house for him- 
self but is encouraging the lo- 
cal architects in their efforts to 
improve the general architect- 
ural looks of the residence 
streets in Los Angeles. Read- 
ers of California Southland 
are urged to try this new meth- 
od of obtaining an architect's 
plan before they decide to build 
without trained guidance. The 
house one is to live in comfort- 
ably should be thought out by 
all concerned before it is built 
and not afterward when 
changes are expensive and often 
impossible. 


ALIFORNIA SOUTHLAND 
acknowledges with grateful 
thanks the gift of the 1922 
YEAR Book OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND ALLIED ARTS, presented by 
the President of the Southern 
California Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects. It is a 
handsome record of work, done 
in Los Angeles and exhibited at 
the Museum of History, Science 
and Art in January, 1923. The 
р book is issued by the Chapter 
and the Architectural Club and 

marks an epoch in the Architec- 
~ ture of the Country. It is hand- 
b: А somely printed by Young and 

-e = ——— McCallister, Los Angeles 
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ADVENTURES ІМ BEADWORK 
By EDNA GEARHART 


HE designing and weaving of a bead neck- 

lace are not work; they are an absorbing 
game—a game with rules as definite as those 
of navigation; with the charm and chance of 
Mah Jongg; and the artistic authority of 
the days of King Tutenkhamun. The design 
must be plotted on squared paper, a bead to a 
square, seven, nine, eleven or thirteen beads 
wide. Uneven numbers make the most effect- 
ive designs, and a design all squared up looks 
very trig and trim. The design for the pen- 
dant is twice the width of the band plus one 
bead. The most interesting necklaces are 
those in which the band is made of about six 
woven insets connected by plain strands of 
beads in between. 

The color scheme should be based on prac- 
tically three hues, one for the background, 
one decided hue for the pattern, and some- 
thing snappy for a delusion. A combination 
of crystal and opaque beads is best. 

A prosaic, phlegmatic soul with no taste 
for adventure can buy a bead loom for a dol- 
lar at any department store, and a book of 
ready-made designs for a quarter. But if one 
has pioneer or seafaring blood іп his veins, and 
is the descendant of forebears handy with the 
knife and the compass, he will scorn these 
canned short cuts to medioerity and choose to 
spend a profitable morning’s work charting 
his own design, and whittling out his own 
loom from a cigar box, and an empty spool. 
Cut grooves or teeth in the end of the box, 
stretch the threads over it; wind up the com- 
pleted section as it progresses on the spool 
anchored on the box. This is a simple, but 
seaworthy craft. Use linen thread, number 
ninety, waxed. Cut one more thread than the 
number of beads wide. Cut the threads very 
long, about sixty inches; lay in a neat skein— 
it snarls with frightful ease—find the middle 
and lay it over the spool and wind up one half. 
Stretch out the other half taut and straight 
over the teeth or comb and fasten at the end 
with a peg or tack. First weave the inset 
nearest the middle. Run the right number 
of beads on the bead needle, the nine beads of 
the first row, and slip the beads under the 
warp, beads alternating threads, leaving a 
thread on the outside of each end, and then run 


NECKLACE IN GOLD AND BY EDNA 


GREEN, 
GEARHART. 


the needle back again through the beads above 
the warp, thus securing the beads and virtually 
weaving them in. The most important point 
is that the beginning and end of every thread 
used in stringing the beads, the weft, must 
be run back in through one or two rows of 
beads, rewoven, never knotted or merely tied. 


GALIFORN 4 


SOUTII LAND 


Vhe ear drops illustrated are diamond 
paved, with pendants of carved jade of 


extra fine color—an 


Company creation. 


exclusive Brock & 


EWILED ear drops are the alternating flash 
to sparkling eyes—the exclamation points to 
feminine vivacity—the scintillant touch that 


gives perfection to woman's crowning grace 


conceived coiffure. 


a well 


And ear drops now, are at the peak of fashion's 


favor. 


Visitors Welcome 


Brock 6 Company 


515 West Seventh Street 
~ Between Olive and Grand — 


Between insets, select two of the warp 
threads at a time, releasing them from the 
end where they have been secured, and thread 
both on one needle and string beads about two 
or three inches in length. This will make five 
strands of beads if the inset is nine beads or 
ten threads wide. 

When one side is finished, release the other 
side of the warp, wind the finished side on the 
spool, and then continue the weaving. When 
it is finished the proper length, roll up the 
necklace on the spool, being careful not to 
twist it, as the chain must lie flat around 
the neck. Lay out all the warp threads of 


FRENCH and ITALIAN ARTS and CRAFTS | 


Imported by 
MISS HOLLINGSWORTI! BEACH 
Evening Bags, Old Silver, etc. Antiques 
| Embroidered Linens Potteries 


630 E. Colorado Street Pasadena, Calif. 
Fair Oaks 6028 


HEWSON STUDIOS 


HANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS For 
Dresses, Skirts, Scarfs, Blankets and Bags 


Pasadena 


602 Е. Colorado St. 
hone: Fair Oaks 6555 


each end, twenty in all, side by side in the 
teeth, and seeure the ends, and weave the 
pendant, thus uniting the two sides. The 
united warp will make ten strands of fringe 
hanging below the pendant. The thread must 
loop over an extra bead at the end of the 
fringe and be rewoven back up through the 
fringe to secure it. To demonstrate the lucid- 
ity of these directions, it is necessary for each 
of you to make a necklace for himself. 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 
Ambassador Hotel 
Los Angeles 


Art Exhibitions for April 
Premier Showing 
Paintings of the Desert 
By John Frost 
April 2-18 
Paintings 
By Robert Vonnoh 


Paintings and Etchings 
By Armin Hansen 


April 8-22 May 7-21 
Recent European Paintings Sculpture | 
By Edgar A, Payne By Bessie Potter Vonnoh 
April 18-30 May 7-21 


| 

| HOTEL VISTA DEL ARROYO 

| PASADENA GALLERY 

| Paintings by 

| JOSEPH KLriTsCH 
April 2-30 
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INTIMATE CORNERS IN A HOME 


HE home that has all the intangible qualities of taste and the 

indefinable feeling cf alluring hominess, invites the analytical 
observer to question the cause of the satisfying effect. Thekla Mer- 
tens has bestowed such a treatment upon the interior decoration of 
the home of Mrs. F. E. Keeler, of Hollywood, California. 

By definite consideration of the furnishing of inviting corners in 
the home and with felicitous skill bestowing unity upon the whole 
scheme by a subtle blending of mellow colors, Miss Mertens has 
attained an admirable example of home decoration. There are 
corners for music and for reading, corners for the serving of after- 
noon tea, and corners for the absorbed letter writer. 

In the living room the paintings by noted artists form keynotes 
for sustained groupings of wall furnishings. 

Neighboring the fireplace is a noteworthy group built around one 
of Ryder's autumnal landscapes. Below the painting is arranged a 
tete-a-tete couch covered in а lustrous grey green silk velvet. Three 
silken pillows adorn it in lavender and orchid shades that echo the 
tones of the hazy mountains in the picture above. One pillow in- 
cludes the design of a splash of violet colored chrysanthemums, 


IN THE CHARMING HOME OF MRS. KEELER, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Consulting Decorator 


By Appointment at your residence 


Studio 612 S. Alvarado St. 
Wilshire 6737 Los Angeles 
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We produce Tile for Fireplaces, Fountains, Pave- 
ments, Garden Pots---anything that is appropriately 


made from clay. s o s E п 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


By MARGARET CRAIG, with Illustrations by the Author 


PAINTINGS BY MASTERS IN ART STRIKE THE KEY NOTE IN THESE 


ROOMS BY THEKLA MERTENS 
—Photographs by Margaret Craig. 


while another is accented by a cluster of autumn fruit and has long 
dangling tassels of mauve. At the left of the settee is an occasional 
table bearing an irridescent Tiffany lamp and a rose lavender bowl 
for violets, while at the right, on the floor, is the black and white 
Chinese cat of Contentment, reposing on a round black velvet cushion. 
On the opposite side of the fireplace is a more formal group. Here 
the painting by William Ritchell forms the keynote. The Italian 
walnut cabinet for the organ records is covered by a scarf of silver 
cloth shot with lavender, surrounded by a heavy velvet moss sug- 
gesting the breaking waves seen in Mr. Ritchell’s seascape. The 
note of accent here is rendered by the torquoise blue lustre vase. 
Mrs. Keeler is widely known for her discriminating taste as shown 
in a fine collection of worthwhile paintings. She is a fortunate 
possessor of a Keith, an Inness, and a Childe Hassam among many 
others. These works of art form a nucleus for inspiring the decorator 
in the happy assembling of many interesting and intimate corners. 


CHIPPENDALE TIP TOP TABLE 


Cannell S Chaffin, ane 


720 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 
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LESLIE B. HENRY 


THE MONEY MARKET we e Ce. 


HE spectacular report of the La Follette committee on the oil 

situation іп the United States resulting in the broadcasting of a 
“dollar per gallon gasoline” rumor will prove valuable only as a 
souree of entertainment among the informed and a cause for self- 
education regarding the petroleum industry among the uninstructed. 

It is reported that President Kingsbury of the Standard Oil 
Company of California, in commenting on the La Follette report has 
stated that cotton at a dollar per pound and wheat at five dollars 
per bushel are quite as possible—in other words, quite as improbable 
—as gasoline at a dollar per gallon so far in the future as the best- 
focused human vision can reach. 

This is an appropriate answer to the “dollar per gallon gasoline” 
conclusion drawn by La Follette and his associated political charla- 
tans—which they drew without any convictions of their own, and 
for the sole purpose of feeding popular ignorance with a fuel which 
might redound to their own political warmth. 

That the Standard Oil Companies throughout America may now 
have it within their power to control the retail price of gasoline is 
not improbable. Under certain circumstances it would be a very 
desirable thing to have it in the power of the Standard Oil Com- 
panies to control those prices, since the fixing of such a tremendous 
responsibility so definitely is in itself a guarantee against the misuse 
of that power. On the other hand, the extent to which exploitation 
and development of the oil fields is being conducted by independents 
and many large producers not directly associated or dependent in 
any wise upon the Standard Oil Companies for their prosperity, 
creates a factor of sufficient weight in itself to subject so-called 
control of retail prices by the Standard to the continuous threat of an 
overplus of crude should the Standard attempt to increase prices on 
the refined product through the only means at its command—i. e., 
curtailment of refining. 

The prosperity of the Standard Oil Companies, as well as that 
of all successful large producers, manufacturers and marketers of 
petroleum products, has not been based on control of the market, but 


on intelligent extension of the market and the ingenious development 


of petroleum products for the satisfaction of requirements that were 
cared for in other ways in the past. Low capitalization as applied 
to the intrinsic worth of the properties and invaluable manufaetur- 
ing and commercial organization of the Standard companies, far 
more than the price at which commodities have been sold, has ас- 
counted for the spectacular yet basically sound returns which share- 
holders in these companies have enjoyed, and over which cheap 
political “ра!ауег” has flowed so freely. 

It can be hoped in the interests of the country at large and of 
the industry in particular that the development, manufacturing and 
marketing of petroleum products could become so thoroughly central- 
ized in the hands of a few organizations that direct federal control 
of the industry might be established. Although the writer holds to 
the security of the present situation as proof against any such pos- 
sibility as the La Follette committee has sprung like a “jack-in-the- 
box” on the public, yet intelligent federal regulation of the produc- 
tion, as well as distribution and prices, exereised over а relatively 
few centers of responsibility through a commission similar to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, would doubly safeguard the indus- 
try and public alike against any possible weakness on their part and 
most of all against the omnipresent danger of conscienceless attacks 
by men of the La Follette stripe. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness in federal governmental relation- 
ship to industry of a national scope in the United States today, out- 
side the railroad field, is the fact that the Supreme Court, through the 
Clayton and Sherman anti-trust laws, exereises the only controlling 
influence. And that control has been proved by time to have been a 
destructive rather than a constructive influence so far as efficiency 
through consolidation is concerned. There must be substituted for 
that antiquated and entirely arbitrary control the flexible and intel- 
ligent supervision which congressional delegation of powers to proper 
commissions alone can establish. 

Both to the consuming public and to the shareholders in companies 
producing, manufacturing and marketing petroleum on a large scale, 
the La Follette committee report means absolutely nothing and should 
be discounted from the par of publicity which it has received to the 
discount below zero to which the cheap political purposes that brought 
it forth alone entitle it. 


Leo G. Mac Laughlin Co. 
Investment Securities 
Established. 1899 


Pasadena 


‘Los Angeles 


A HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA—THE SPANISH PERIOD 
By Charles E. Chapman. Illustrated, $4.00 


An authoritative popular history, which presents a vast amount of new 
material, some portions of which have never appeared in print. 


At all bookstores or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Own Your 
oA partment 


Apartments consisting of large 

Ixi} living room with disappear- 

| ang bed recessing into large dressing 

| closet joining bath, with all modern 

installations kitchenette with built- 

in features; breakfast nook, or small 
dining room. 


Also large apartments with one or | 
two bed rooms additional to above. 


Floor plans at office of building. 


Pasco Arms Co. 


525 Е Сот St 
Telephone Fair Oaks 5349 


Harmonizing Profit 


With Safety 


Large profits and strong security do not travel together. 
It is usually true that to make big gains one must take 
big risks; and, conversely, to insure safety of principal 
one must be content with a moderate return on the in- 
vestment. 


However, it is frequently possible for one who keeps in 
close touch with financial matters to increase his income 
materially without in any way jeopardizing his principal. 


To assist investors in harmonizing profit with safety, and 
obtaining the most attractive returns consistent with 
strong security, is one of the important functions of our 
organization. 


Send for new booklet “Facts Important to Investors” 


Drake Riley & Thomas 


Gorernment, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
314 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles—Telephone Pico 787 


Santa Barbara San Francisco Pasadena 


1014 State Street 603 Cal. Commercial Union Bldg. 16 So. Raymond Ave. 
Telephone 494 


315 Montgomery St. Fair Oaks 26 
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SOUTHLAND 


HE word “Alaska” is from the Indian “Al-ay-ek-sa,” the great 

land. The government and the people of the United States are just 
coming into a realization, after fifty-five years’ ownership, that 
Alaska is truly a great land. It is difficult to write of Alaska und its 
unexplored vastness without merely repeating the contents of num- 
erous books of travel; yet it is stimulating to remember that this won- 
derland is part of our own glorious West Coast and that it is not 
necessary to journey to Europe to see marvelous fjords, rugged 
mountains and matchless glaciers, with which for scenic grandeur, 
neither Europe with its Norway and Switzerland, nor any other 
part of the world, has anything to compare. 

The “Inside Passage” is the Norwegian coast multiplied and mag- 
nified. On leaving Seattle one begins to experience the delight of the 
explorer who seeks a strange land. Beautiful Puget Sound, sur- 
rounded by snow-capped mountains and studded with hundreds of 
rugged and wooded islands, soon gives place to the Straits of Georgia 
between Vancouver Island and the main land of British Columbia 
and we are literally at sea among towering mountains. This passage 
is in reality an immense submerged valley, bordered by island peaks 
and cliffs, cleft in a thousand places by deep fjords with glaciers at 
their heads. A number of these glaciers are so stupendous in size 
that any one of them would cover the whole of Switzerland. Melis- 
pina Glacier has a face of more than eighty miles, and an average 
height of three hundred feet and is but one of a dozen accessible. 

The mountains of Alaska are among the most rugged and beautiful 
in all the world and appeal equally to the mountain climber and to 
those who appreciate the bigness of the works of nature but are 
satisfied with a less personal contact. Mt. McKinley, the top of the 
North American Continent, 20,404 feet above sea level, may be 
reached by the new Government railway from Seward. 

Just under the Arctic Circle lies Fairbanks, the heart of the 
“Land of the Midnight Sun,” and from here may be seen this won- 
derful and unique sight, to view which hundreds every year, travel 
half way round the globe to northern Norway. The great exterior 


“One of the most beantiful hotels and gardens 
m the world” 


SAMARKAND (Persian) 


on its own hill of thirty acres, overlooking 
mountains and sea, midway between the 
beach and wonderful Golf Links, and yet 
only five minutes from the heart of beautiful 


Santa Barbara, California 


An exclusive hotel of peculiar excellence, set 
in a flower garden of riotous color, operated 
on the American Plan with a cuisine of 
acknowledged distinction. A limited num- 
ber of double rooms and cloistered suites 
available for the summer at special rates. 


For literature and information address 


CHARLES BEDELL HERVEY, Prop. | 


of Alaska is a country of magnificent proportions, and its beauties, 
wonders and opportunities make it most alluring to visit, but it was 
not until 1916 that a party under the direction of the National 
Geographic Society, discovered what has since been justly termed 
the Eighth Wonder of the World. 

On the Alaskan Peninsula, among the snowy Aleution Mountains, 
is the “Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes.” Surrounded by moun- 
tains and active volcanoes, some of which send their columns of 
smoke five miles into the air, the floor of the valley, five miles wide 
and seventeen long, is pitted with millions of small voleanoes, fumer- 
oles with jets of many colored steam. The encrustations around the 
fumeroles are more varied and gaudy than in any other known region 
and exceed even the Grand Canyon in brilliancy of color. In the 
Grand Canyon it is a matter of distances, the effect of lights and 
shadows on the various formations, but in the highly mineralized 
region of the *Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes" it is the mud itself 
that is so brightly colored, making the valley resemble in a gigantic 
way, the palette of an artist. 

Up to this time, none but the members of the expeditions sent in by 
the National Geographic Society have visited this wonderful region, 
as it is inaccessible to the ordinary tourist, but during the coming 
summer two parties of Californians will spend several weeks in our 
“newest and grandest National Monument.” Los Angeles will have 
the credit of sending the first party of travellers into the reservation. 
Mr. Lucius G. Folsom, one of the discoverers of the valley, will per- 
sonally conduct these parties, the first of which will leave Los 
Angeles on May 25. Details and bookings are being arranged by the 
Travel Service Bureau, 507 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 

This is an innovation in summer vacations, leaving the beaten path 
and witnessing what seems to be almost like earth in the making. 
Still, this is but one of the attractions. Alaska is a domain so large 
and so varied, so magnificent in scenery and delightful in its summer 
climate that it offers novelty and pleasure to the widest diversity 
of interests. Truly was Alaska called, the Land of Superlatives. 


THE EL ROBLAR 


OJAI, CALIFORNIA 


, “The little hotel where you feel at home" 


F. J. Barrington, Proprietor 


PASADENA 
Southern California 


WALTER RAYMOND, 
Proprietor 


CHOICE COUNTRY PROPERTY 


LINTRIDG 


“Southern California's "^ A 
Choicest Residential Park 


LINTRIDGE is today the 
scene of the greatest build- 
ing activity in its history. 


There is only one Flintridge— 
there is only just so much Flint- 
ridge. 


Those incomparable 
homesites, 


Flintridge 
overlooking moun- 
tains, fairway, parkland, lake and 
valley, will not be long available 


at present prices. 


Flintridge Sales Company 
727 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Tel: 10601, Main 685 

Tract Offce: Fair Oaks 212 


COUNTRY HOME 


A CHARMING 


Опа hilltop, in i 
front of a canyon 
overlooking the 
beautiful San Ga- 
briel Valley, ex- 
clusive but near 
attractive town, 
boys school and 


country club. 
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SANTA BARBARA 


| If you like California you will love Santa Barbara 


JOHN D. BURNHAM, Realtor — | 


Associated with H. G. CHASE | 


| 1012 State Street Phone 69 


THE DEVELOPMENT OFA 


PRIVATE ESTATE 


Requires the most thorough study of the 
many conditions involved. BE SURE 


vou secure competent service. 


f % Н t 

Clarence a Day 
LANDSCAPE .. ENGINEER .. 

| PASADENA 


CONTRACTOR 


Substantially con- 
structed and en- 
tirely modern in 
comforts. Com- 
pletely furnished 
with genuine 
Spanish antiques, 
most carefully sel- 
ected. 
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КАК МАК “You ARE IN А PLACE OF TRIUMPH. SCARLET, SOME 6АҮ,16 THE 
COLOR OF A GREAT NOTE SOUNDED ON THE BUGLE , THIS WALL 15 in THÉ BUG LE-CALL 
OF THE PAST, THRILLING EVEN NOW DOWN ALL THE AGES WITH А TRIUMPH THAT 
SURELY G GREATER. THAN ANY OTHER TRIUMPH. TRE MOST WONDEROUS TAING IN ж 
THE MOST WONDERCUS TEMPLE IN THE. WORLD * "ROBERT HLCHENS 


ЈМРН =a. 
All Ti HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 15 TOLD IN ARCHITECTURE . THOUGH THAT 
"ARCHITECTURE BE IN RUINS, AS 16 THIS GREAT CULMINATING ACHIEVEMENT 
OF EGYPTIAN ART, SO WONDERFUL WAS ITS CONCEPTION, SO MAGNIFI- 
11 C£ 175 EXECUTION , THAT TODAY EVEN THE CASUAL VISITOR Is SO 
lo IMPRESSED WITH THE POWER OF THE MERE STONES THAT HE COMES 
^ AY HUSHED AND AWED TO THE VERY SOUL. THE MASTERPIECES OF |l 
ARCHITECTURE DOWN THRU THE SS HAVE THIS POWER TO THRILL OR 
TO OOTHE , TO MAKE JOYPUL OR BRING INEPPABLE PEACE. 
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To the Epicures of Los Angeles 
A House Jorthe Gpicure: 


The A. J. Mathieu Co. is 
not an ordinary grocery 
store. It does not seek to 
supply the ordinary needs 
of the pantry. It was de- 
signed to satisfy the dis- 
criminating demands of 
those to whom dining is 
an art and is exclusively a 
high-class shop where the 
most delectable foods of 
the world may be found. 


A. ў. Mathteu Co. 


Specialty Grocers 


642 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 
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Announcements of exhibitions, fetes, 
concerts, club entertainments, etc., for 
the calendar pages are free of charge and 
should be received in the office of CALI- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND, Pasadena, at least 
two weeks previous to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they are 
received later than that date. 


The public is warned that photog- 
raphers have no authority to arrange for 
sittings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in SOUTHLAND unless appoint- 
ments have been made espectally in writ- 
ing by the Editor. 


California Southland is published monthly at 
Pasadena, California. One dollar and twenty 
cents for six issues, two dollars per year, Ad- 
dresses will be changed as many times as de- 
sired if notice is given before the first of the 
month in which the change is made. 

Entered as second class matter, July 28, 1919 
at the Post Office at Pasadena, California, 
under act of March 3, 1879. 


E Clubs 


ALLEY HUNT CLUB: 

The last of the season's entertain- 
ments following the Sunday evening 
suppers will be given on May 6th. It 
is designed as a farewell to the presi- 
dent of the past year, Mr. I. Graham 
Pattinson, and as a welcome to his 
successor, Mr. Joseph F. Rhodes, Jr. 
Mrs. Frank Gates Allen has kindly 
consented to arrange a musicale and 
will give an informal piano recital, 
assisted by the following artists: Mrs. 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond, who will sing a 
group of her own compositions; Mrs. 
Maude Fenlon Bollmann, soprano ; Mrs. 
Katharine Fisk, contralto. 

By request, the Monday afternoon 
Bridge and Mah Jongg Parties will 
continue throughout the month of May. 
May "th, 1:00 o'clock, the last Bridge 
Luncheon of this season. May 2ist 
and 28th, 2:30 o’clock, Bridge and Tea. 


ANNANDALE GOLF CLUB: 

The afternoon bridge, Mah Jongg and 
tea parties have been discontinued for 
ihe season, but tea will be served as 
requested and tables for cards are al- 
ways available. Р 
The second Friday of each month is 
open day at the club. 

The usual Wednesday and Saturday 
sweepstakes during May. 


FLINTRIDGE COUNTRY CLUB: 

The dinner dance of the month will be 
given Wednesday evening, May 30. 
Ladies’ Day has been changed from 
Monday to the first Tuesday in every 
month. On every Ladies’ Day the 
women golfers from the clubs in the 
Southern California Association will 
be welcome. 


1,05 ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, second Monday of each 
month, 
Music during dinner, followed by 
dancing, every Saturday evening 
during the month. 
Luncheon served from 11:30 to 2 
p.m. on Saturdays. А 
Sunday night concerts during month 
twice a month. 
Tea served as requested and tables 
for cards always available. 


ILSHIRE COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies’ Days, third Monday of each 
month. 

Dancing every sccond and fourth 
Saturdays during the month. 

A musical is arranged for each Sun- 
day night in the month. 


IDWICK COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies’ Days, fourth Monday in each 
month. 

Tea and informal bridge every after- 
noon, 

Polo, Wednesday and Saturday of 
each week. 

Dancing every Saturday night in the 
month. 


OS ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB: 
Dinner dances, Tuesday and Friday 
nights of every week. Tuesday night 
informal; Friday night semi-formal. 
Plunge open to the ladies Tuesday and 
Friday of every week. 


ONTECITO COUNTRY CLUB: 
Provides an 18 hole golf course, two 
concrete and two dirt courts for ten- 
nis, bowls and croquet. 

Tea is served and informal bridge 
parties arranged as desired. 

A buffet supper is served every Sun- 
day night. 


NEWPORT HARBOR YACHT CLUB: 
Every member of the club is busy, pol- 
ishing, painting and generally clean- 
ing house in anticipation of Inspection 
and the big “Birtbday Party" witb 


CALIFORNIA SOUTHLAND 


Old English 
Silver Bowl 
Made in London 
by M. Spink 
Date 1804 


Q. Schmidt and Son 


Established 1869 


MPORTERS of Old and 
Modern English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Old and Mod- 


ern Glass and China. 


PASADENA 
8 East 48th Street, New York, М. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
Newport, R. I. 
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Bullock's Spoitswear 
Store predicts a sum- 
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which the season opens, May 19th. 
This party, with its huge cake and 
ever-increasing candles — now six — is 
always of intense interest to all the 
yachtsmen. 


ALIFORNIA YACHT CLUB: 
Commodore Eugene Overton has mailed 
notices to the members to have their 
yachts in commission and ready for 
inspection May 12, when the season 
officially opens. Prizes will be given 
the boats receving the highest awards. 
In the evening the opening dinner 
dance will be held. 


Art 


THE fourth annual exhibition of the 

Painters and Sculptors of Southern 
California opened May 4, in the gallery 
of Fine and Applied Arts, Los Angeles 
Museum of History, Science and Art, and 
will continue throughout the month. The 
jury selected by the exhibiting artists is 
as follows: For paintings, Dana Bart- 
lett, Alson Clark, Jean Mannheim, Han- 
son Puthuff, John Rich, Jack Wilkinson 
Smith, Roscoe Shrader, Edouard Vysekal, 
William Wendt; alternates, Mabel Alvarez, 
Benjamin Brown and Clarence Hinkle. For 
sculpture, Julia Bracken Wendth, Car- 
taino Searpitta, David Edstrom; alternates, 
Casper Gruenfeld and Carlo Romanelli. 
For miniatures, Gertrude Little, Emma 
Siboni and Laura Mitchell; alternates, 
Mary Allen and Ella S, Bush. 


АТ the meeting of the California Art 

Club in May the guest of honor will be 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, who has re- 
cently returned to Los Angeles after a suc- 
cessful concert tour. 


HE new studio and gallery of Dana 

Bartlett will be completed and open to 
his friends and the public on May 15th, 
101 South Virgil Avenue, Los Angeles. 


(жек WILKINSON SMITH will continue 

his exhibition in the recently created 
Art Department at Barker Bros., Los An- 
geles, through May 10. 


"THE Spring Exhibition, held by the La- 

guna Beach Art Association in the 
Laguna Beach gallery, will continue until 
the works for the summer show have been 
assembled. The present exhibition includes 
William Wendt, with his “When the Dew 
Is оп the Meadows”; Jack Wilkinson 
Smith, ‘Pacific Shore"; Franz Bischoff, 
"Roses": Orrin White, “Santa Paula Val- 
ley"; William Griffith, “Spring at Ban- 
ning”; Thomas L. Hunt, “Іп Laguna Can- 


yon"; Jean Mannheim, "Portrait of В. 
Clarkson Colman” ; Guy Rose, ''Tamasch 
Trees With Figures"; Hanson Puthuff, 


"Grove of the Arroyo’; Edgar Payne, 
"Morning and Sycamores” ; Е. Carl Smith, 
"Reading the Good Book"; Anna A. Hills, 
"After the Storm, Hemet"; Max Wiec- 
zorek, “Marion”; Julia Bracken Wendt, 
"He Whose Faith Soars.” 


HE Municipal Gallery of Oakland, Cali- 
“ fornia, maintains a permanent exhibi- 
tion of the works of the different Calfornia 
artists by invitation only, and through 
this invitation Benjamin Brown has re- 
cently forwarded several paintings for dis- 
play during the next few months. 


НЕ pictorial photographers exhibiting at 

the Hollywood Woman’s Club during 
April included Oscar Maurer, Margaret 
Craig, Philip du Bois, Margarethe Mather, 
Karl Struss, Viroque Baker, Edward Wes- 
ton, and Otis Williams. 


ANNELL AND CHAFFIN GALLERIES 

will exhibit beginnng May Ist for two 
weeks, selected paintings by well known 
painters in small sizes suitable for homes 
at moderate prices. Seldom is there an 
opportunity to secure at reasonable figures 
paintings by such important artists as 
Murray Bewley, George Bruestle, John 
Carlson, Bruce Crane, George Crossman, 
Warren Davis, Edward Duffner, John Gam- 
ble, Albert Groll, Glen Newell, Hobart 
Nichols, Leonard Ochtman, Edward Pott- 
hast, Granville Smith, Harry Vincent, Rob- 
ert Vonnah, Wlliam Ritschel and Chaun- 
сеу Ғ. Ryder. This is an unusual array of 
great talent not to be seen everyday or 
duplicated just anywhere. 


JEAN MANNHEIM will hold an exhibi- 

tion of landscapes and figures іп his 
recently completed studio on Arroyo Drive, 
opening May 7th, and continuing through 
the month. Among other figures will be 
found the popular Boy Scout portrait, a 
number of desert paintings, and his won- 
derful marines. 


ALSON CLARK has just returned from 

a sketching trip into Mexico, where he 
was lured in search of the old adobes, his 
interest in them having increased with his 
painting of the Adobe Flores, recently pur- 
chased by the American Federaton of Art. 

AX WIECZOREK has recently com- 

pleted a figure painting, which he calls 
“The Mirage,” it depicts a Spanish girl on 
а balcony with background of New York's 
skyline. Mr. Wieczorek will go to New 
York in June, where he has a permanent 
exhibit of ten pictures at the Artists' Gal- 
lery, Fifth Avenue, and expects to go 
abroad later in the summer. 


MERE first showing of recent etchings by 

Loren Barton will be held from April 
30th to May 19th, inclusive, at the Cannell 
and Chaffin Galleries, 720 West Seventh St. 


HERBERT F. BROWN 
Stationery, Books 
And Picture Framing 


190 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Fair Oaks 66 


MONEY TO BUY 


DIAMONDS 
Sidney D. Cohn 
302 Bank of Italy Bldg. 
Seventh & Olive Sts. 


Bank Ref. Los Angeles, Cal. 


PASADENA LEATHER GOODS СО. 
Suit Cases, Purses, Bags 
Puttees for Men, Women and Children 
Insured and Guaranteed Trunks 
742 E. Colorado St., 

Fair Oaks 354 Pasadena 


LAUNDERERS DRY CLEANERS 


Royal Laundry Co. | 
461 So Raymond Colo. 67 | 
Pasadena, Calif. 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? 


American Laundry Co. 


Fair Oaks 514 
501 South Raymond Ave. 


Permutit Soft Water Saves 
Clothes 
| TROY LAUNDRY | 


In Business for Twenty Years 


Pasadena, Cal. Phone С. 146 
Alhambra 243-J 


ВОС 
HOWARD MOTOR CO. 
267 W. Colorado St. 


С. 5. Brokaw, Res. Mgr. Col. 397 


Phone F.O. 44477M 


C. A. VAN DUGTEREN & CO. 
Jewelers - Engravers 
Designers 


303 Fair Oaks Ave. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Pasadena Corset Shop 


Mrs. H. B. Ford 
Corsetiere 
CORSETS AND ACCESSORIES 
308 East Colorado Street 
Fair Oaks 3388 Pasadena, Cal. 


CALIFORMI А ОО AND 


In the Entrance Court on Seventh Street, 
Los, Angeles 


Cannell S Chaffin, anc. 


Period Furniture Antiques 


720 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 


Paintings 


J. WA. Robinson Co. 


SEVENTH AND GRAND 


Whatever is new and interesting in travel, biography, fiction— 
literature in general—is procurable in the Book Section. First Floor 


ғ? 
She lite 
CATERERS AND CONFECTIONERS 

prepare the most delectable cool, crisp salads and the 
daintiest, yet altogether the most satisfying of sandwiches. Of 
course, there are the frozen dainties together with the wonder- 
ful French pastries for which the Elite has long been famous. 
'Those who prefer hot dinner dishes such as steaks, chops, 
chicken, roast turkey or duck and other meats or fish are served 
daily a la carte from 11:30 a. m. to 11:30 p. т. The Catering 
Department is prepared to serve at your home for all occa- 
sions on short notice any number of people. 


A box of chocolates and Bon Bonsor other candiee of our own 
make can not fail to give satisfaction 


Elite Delicacy Shop 


629 to 641 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES. Phone: Pico 1573 
634 E. COLORADO ST., PASADENA. Phone: Fair Oaks 4053 


Clark Vase No. 35 


Beautiful Garden Pieces 


Sculptured Terra Cotta 


Italian Terra Cotta Co. 


1149 MISSION ROAD 


Opposite County Hospital 
Phone Lincoln 1057 Los Angeles 


Books ... Toys 


Gulck Stationery Co. 


173 E. COLO. ST., Pasadena 
Fair Oaks 39 


Picture Framing, Artist's Supplies 


Colonial Candies 
Chocolate Nuts, Fruits and "Chews" 
made by 


LUCILE KNIGHT 
1044 East Orange Grove Avenue 
Bungalow No. 2—Phone Colo. 9812 
The Yarn Shop, 388 E. Colorado St. 
Mail Orders Proniptly Filled 
| Pasadena, California 


THE 
Eleanor Miller School 


Expression and Music 
PASADENA 


Send for Catalogue 
Phone F.O.336 251 Oakland Ave. 


|” К. BRAGDON 4 CO. 


| Real Estate and Insurance 
| 


Rentals and Bargains 


| 15 So. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 


“MISS EDMISTON | 
CHINA STUDIO 


Lessons in China Painting 
Gifts and Order Work a Specialty 


465 Herkimer St. Pasadena, Calif. | 
Phone Colo. 9687 


Public Sales | 


We have purchased !22,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes 515 to 12, which was the 
entire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95, 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
lf shoes are not as represented 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 


National Bay State 
Shoe Company 


296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


in 


| 


W. H. Robison 


The Radio 
Store... 


"Everything Worth 
While in Radio" 


Radio, Electric and 
Seientific Supplies 


Paul Franklin Johnson 
560-562 E. Colorado St. 


Pasadena, California 
Fair Oaks 3281 


One of the special etchings made on the 
Huntington estate will be exhibited and in 
addition to prints from entirely new plates, 
some New Orleans etchings never before 
exhibited will be on the walls. Miss Bar- 
ton has long been recognized, not only as 
the Southland’s most considerable etcher, 
but as one of the foremost artists in this 
fascinating medlum working today іп 
America. 


HE West Coast Arts, Incorporated, are 
exhibiting in the Art Gallery of the 
public Library, Long Beach, during May. 


DAVID ANTHONY TAUSZKY has just 

completed a portrait of Mrs. Clinton 
Churchill Clark, best known to the Com- 
munity Players of Pasadena as Margaret 
Clark, whose husband is the President of 
that organization. 


THE print, “Allegro,” shown by Otis 
Wiliams during the exhibit of the pic- 
torialists at the Hollywood Woman’s Club, 
was reproduced in the 1922 Photograms of 
the Year, which is composed of selected 
prints from the London Salon. “Могпіпр- 
Glory,” another print made by Mr. Wil- 
liams, was r:produced in Pictorial Photog- 
raphy in 1922, which represents what has 
been done in America in pictorial photog- 
raphy during the year. 
WATERCOLORS and etchings by Joseph 
Pennell are being shown at the Can- 
nell and Chaffin Galleries from April 30th 
to May 19th, inclusive. These vigorous 
watercolors of the Hudson at New York, 
with its busy water traffic crossing and re- 
crossing from sunrise to sunset, show us 
for the first time in Los Angeles a new 
phase of this versatile artist. А Pennell 
show is always one of the big artistic 
events of the year. 


BEGINNING May 1st, Cannell and Chaf- 

fin Galleries will show for two weeks 
water colors of Desert Canyons by Henri 
De Kruif, one of our talented local artists. 
These paintings are most vivid of hue, in 
fact, gorgeously prismatic, for this artist 
is not interested in the realistic so much 
as the imaginative or ahstract appeal of 
his subjects. These desert canyons south 
of Coachella Valley, Andreas and Palm, 
have a great fascination for this artist. 
Their weird natural beauty is well adapted 
for his almost tropical color sense. He has 
evolved some very striking decorative pic- 
tures which would brighten the wall of any 
room in a gratifying manner. 
KARL YENS of Laguna Beach is visiting 

Los Angeles. 

. TOLLES CHAMBERLAIN is working 

hard on notable pieces in his studio on 
Oakland Avenue, Pasadena, but through 
his interest in all students finds time to 
criticize occasionally the work of the life 
class іп the Art Students’ League, Stek- 
ney Art School Studio, Lincoln and Fair 
Oaks. 

COMBINED show of wood block prints, 

“straight” etchings and color etchings, 
the work of May Gearhart and Frances 
Gearhart, will be shown in the Art De- 
partment at Barker Bros., Los Angeles, 
opening May 10, and continuing through 
the month. 


ШШЕ Society of the Printmakers send 

traveling exhibitions throughout the 
State and have had most encouraging evi- 
dence of the growing appreciation of their 
work. Following a show at Calexico, How- 
ell Brown, the Secretary of the Printmak- 
ers Society, received a request that some 
one be sent to Calexico to explain the 
method of making prints, and give gen- 
eral information concerning them. Іп ге- 
sponse Mr. Brown went down and talked 
to them and promised them a second exhi- 
bition as soon as it could be arranged, 
which will be within the next three months, 

HAUNCEY F. RYDER'S latest paint- 

ings will be shown May 15-30th at Can- 
nell and Chaffin Galleries, which will be 
one of the most important exhibits of the 
year. This great painter is deservedly 
well known for his finely composed, well 
Painted landscapes. No artist handles at- 
mosphere more knowingly or more color- 
fully. To miss this exhibition would be 
something to regret, 


At the same time water colors of Cali- 
fornia scenes by Jacob Koch will be seen. 
These are painted in a simple, pleasing 
manner without any striving toward the 
wildly abstract or the intensely modern 
formula. 


JOSEPH SACKS, portrait painter of Phil- 
adelphia, divides his time between Santa 
Barbara and Pasadena. In the latter place 
he often comes in to criticize the work of 
the Life Class in the Art Students League, 
Lincoln and Fair Oaks Studio. Mr. Sacks 
has just finished a portrait of John Willis 
Baer, which he is showing in Santa Bar- 
bara. 
MAY ALLEN, one of the best minia- 
ture painters in this country, is an en- 
thusiastic member of the Art Students 
League and has charge of the studio at 
the Stickney Memorial Building, Pasadena. 


Music 


[HE Philharmonic Orchestra of Los An- 

geles gave the final symphony concerts 
of the season, April 20 and 21, and аге 
now making preparations for even a 
greater success next winter. The schedule 
for 1923-24 will open October 19 and will 
include fourteen Saturday evening Sym- 
phony concerts at 8:30, twelve Sunday 
afternoon popular concerts at 3 o'clock, and 
six school concerts. The assurance given 
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by W. A. Clark, Jr., for a continuance of 
ancther six years, and the renewal of the 
contract as conductor by Walter Henry 
Rothwell, has increased the demand for 
season subscriptions, and indicates a larger 
audience for each event. 


THROUGH the action of the Pasadena 
Community Music Meeting, Arthur Far- 
well, conductor, and the corresponding ac- 
tion of the Pasadena Community Orchestra, 
Will Rounds, conductor, it has been de- 
cided to give an outdoor Community Fes- 
tival Concert in one of the open spaces of 
the city, on Sunday afternoon, near the 
middle of May, in which these two organ- 
izations shall co-operate. This concert will 
be free to all the people, and will repre- 
sent the spirit of service to the community 
which animates these two movements. The 
plan is to conduct this on broad and orig- 
inal lines, rich with variety of interest, and 
in all ways in keeping with the democratic 
spirit of community movements. 
AT the closing concert of the first series, 
Thursday evening, April 19th, the Los 
Angeles Chamber Music Society presented 
the London String Quartette as guest 
artists. 
HARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN is 
again in Los Angeles and will remain 
until October, when his next concert sea- 
son opens. Mr. Cadman and Princess Tsi- 
anina have just returned from a tour of 
the Middle West, and as far east as Penn- 
sylvania, where an enthusiastic welcome 
was accorded them, 
AUDE FENLON BOLLMAN recently 
appeared in a musical at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Gibbs of Altadena. 
She is now planning her annual recital to 
be given May 21, at the Ebell Club House, 
Los Angeles. 
HE dates and artists for the Spring 
Morning Musicales during May at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, are 
Thursday, May 3, Hallett Gilberte, Com- 
poser-Pianist. May 10th, Misha Ve Olin, 
Russian violinst; Helena Lewyn, pianist. 
Т» final Lyrie Club concert of the sea- 
son will be given May 12, at the 
Philharmonie Anditorium. Тһе theme is 
particularly appropriate for а May-time 
program, as the central idea is Divinity as 
manifested in nature. 
HE last concert of the Zoellner Quartet, 
- Los Angeles Series, will be given Mon- 
day evening, May 14, at the Ebell Club 
Auditorium, 


HE next concert of the Los Angeles 

Trio will be given at the Ebell Club 
Auditorium, Thursday evening, May 3. 

HE week of May 19 to 26 has been an- 

nounced as the annual Music Week in 
Los Angeles, and will be inaugurated the 
evening of May 19 with a parade of the 
musicians and artists of the city. Sunday, 
May 20, concerts will be held in Exposi- 
tion Park, Pershing Square, and Sycamore 
Grove. 

EODOR CHALIAPIN, the distinguished 

Russian singer-actor, will return to Los 
Angeles for one recital, Monday evening, 
May 14th, at the Philharmonic Auditorium. 
[Оз PONSELLE, who appeared as со- 

star with Caruso at the Metropolitan 
Opera House four years ago, will give an 
unusually interesting program as her first 
Los Angeles appearance, May 7, at the 
Philharmcnie Auditorium. This is the final 
concert of the Fitzgerald Concert Direc- 
tion, Merle Armitage, Manager. 


Announcements 


HE "Art cf Gardens" will be told in an 

unusually attractive manner by Miss 
Frances Benjamin Johnston at Hotel Mary- 
land, Ра`айепа, the evening of May ^. 
Miss Johnston has personally visited every 
American garden she describes and her 
slides are from her own photographs. 

USSELL V. BLACK left Los Angeles in 

April to attend the National City Plan- 
ning Conference at Baltimore, and will be 
fone until the middle of May. 

HE Calfornia Conference of Social Work 

will hold its convention in the Yosemite 
Valley this year, May 22 to May 25. Mrs. 
Elizabeth MeManus is regional vice-presi- 
dent of Southern California and is endeav- 
cring to build up the state conferences 
with meetings through the year of local 
sections as well as one big annual meeting. 
oe the month of May an exhibit 

of old English and Irish silver, collected 
during the past year by a member of the 
firm of A. Schmidt and Son, of New York, 
will be held in their Pergola Shop of the 
Hotel Maryland, Pasadena. Тһе exhibit 
contains many historic pieces from the 
oldest families in England, some from the 
collection of the Countess of Essex, others 
from the Duchess of St. Albans, Lady 
Couts, and Lord Hastings. 

AU BETA PI men were especially wel- 

comed by members of California Beta 
at an exhibit of buildings and equipment 
given by the Faculty and Students of the 
California Institute of Technology at Pasa- 
dena, Friday and Saturday, April 20 and 
21. An interesting program lasted from 
1 p. m. Friday to 2 p. m. Saturday. 

The laboratories of physics, chemistry, 
electrical engineering, mechanical engineer- 
ing, civil engneering, military engineer- 
ing, steam and hydraulics, and aeronautics 
were open for inspection, and demonstra- 
tions given in all departments of the in- 
stitute. 

The California Institute of Technology 
is located at California Street and Wilson 
Avenue, Pasadena. 
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SAN TA BARBARA has undertaken to or- 

ganize a Summer School of the Arts of 
the Community Arts Association, with a 
corps of celebrated teachers in their vari- 
ous subjects, and to offer these courses at 
the lowest possible rates, Funds from the 
recent Carnegie grant of $125,000 are be- 
ing used to make this possible. The 
courses in music begin June 25, the dra- 
matic classes the middle of July, and the 
art classes early in June, 


THE calendar of the Community Players 

of Pasadena, in the Community Play- 
house for May is: April 30-May 5, “Boy 
о" Dreams,” by Octavia Harris. Мау 14-19, 
first annual musical extravaganza, "Com- 
munity Caper," words by Alfred Brand, 
music by Raymond Mixsell. 


M ISS JULIE H. HEYNAMAN, who is on 

her way to New York to attend the 
general meeting of the English Speaking 
Union, was in Los Angeles on April 27th 
and addressed the women members of the 
E. S. U. after luncheon at the City Club, 
756 South Broadway. Miss Heynaman is 
the honorable secretary of the California 
Branch and is most anxious to increase 
the membership in Southern California, 
and to cause a more active interest in 
the Union. 


HE Assistance League of Southern Cali- 

fornia has now combined its Loca- 
tion Bureau, Thrift Shoppe, and Woman's 
Exchange in the Community House, cor- 
ner St. Andrews and De Longpre Avenue, 
Hollywood. Telephone 435133. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Assistance 
League will be held on the first Tuesday 
of each month and will be called promptly 
at 10:30 a. m. 


received that 

now герге- 
in the International Junior Red 
Cross. Through this international corre- 
spondence the children of the world are 
weaving a web of friendship which should 
make for world peace in the coming gen- 
eration. California has a large part in 
this program. The Junior Red Cross із 
an organization in the schools and has 
marked educational value, 


V ORD has recently been 
twenty-five countries are 
sented 


4DOUARD BAILLAUD, director of the 

Observatory of Paris, has been awarded 
the Bruce gold medal of the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific. being the third 
Frenchman to receive this honor. It was 
conferred at the American Embassy in 
Paris by Ambassador Herrick, 
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THE CITY PLANS OF PASADENA 


ASADENA like Topsy “jest growed”; fortunately the result as 

a whole has not become seriously bad. Located on the southern 
slope of the “mother mountains,” Pasadena basks in the balmy sun- 
shine of winter and rejoices in the summer in the fresh day breezes 
from the ocean and the soothing evening currents from the mountain 
sides and caiions. Неге has developed a city known throughout the 
whole country and across the seas as a city of homes, a city of schools 
and churches, a good city in which to live. Much has been written 
of its beauties, the attractiveness of its architecture and private 
grounds, both large and small, its educational institutions, its paved 
streets, its excellent water, light and sewer systems, its natural arroyo 
park, its flowers and trees, its сайопв and mountain background. 

It is realized that much of the beauty of the city is due to fortunate 
location and surroundings and the care and interest taken by the indi- 
vidual citizen in the development of his home. Comparatively little 
has been done as a municipality, especially along architectural devel- 
opment. 

An old Chinese proverb liberally translated reads something like 
this: “Тһе first step is an important part of a walk of a hundred 
miles.” Pasadena took the “first step" in systematic municipal devel- 
opment when about a year ago Dr. George E. Hale, director of the 


LOOKING EAST ALONG THE MESA ON WHICH PASADENA IS SITUATED. PERSPECTIVE OF THE NEW CITY PLAN. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF NATIONAL 


SOUTHLAND 


INTEREST 


By HIRAM W. WADSWORTH 


Chairman of the Board of City Directors 


Mt. Wilson Observatory at Pasadena, outlined to the Board of City 
Directors his ideas as to the possibilities and benefits to be derived 
from a carefully devised and co-ordinated city plan. Dr. Hale was 
at once asked to present his views at a meeting held a few weeks 
later, at which were present delegates from most of the organizations 
of the city. The interest shown at this meeting was so great that the 
Board of City Directors acting under State law, immediately 
appointed a City Planning Commission which, after careful investiga- 
tion and deliberation, selected as consultants the firm of Bennett & 
Parsons of Chicago. 

A city plan is not confined to publie buildings and their groupings, 
but is more comprehensive in its nature, and includes street widen- 
ings and openings, boulevards, local and interurban traffic, parks, 
housing, zoning, and other similar features. 

While the consulting architects have made a careful study and 
given much thought to all of these questions and their work is as 
yet unfinished, they have hastened, at the earnest solicitation of the 
Board of City Directors and the Planning Commission, the location 
and development of the Civie Center, because of the inadequacy 
of the present City Hall and Publie Library and the immediate need 
of the buildings comprising this group. 


NET 


BENNETT AND PARSONS, CITY 


PLANNERS. COLORADO STREET, WITH ITS CAR LINES, BEGINS IN THE CENTER OF THE PICTURE AT A POINT NEAR THE PRESENT TRACKS OF THE 
SANTA FE RAILROAD. SEE PLAN ON FOLLOWING PAGE. 
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The circulation of the public library is the highest per capita of 
any city of the size of Pasadena in the United States, 
the building is as it stood twenty years ago with about one-fifth 
the present population; the city hall has long since been more than 
filled and many departments have been housed in outside and unsatis- 


THE CITY HALL IN SAN FRANCISCO'S CIVIC CENTER. BAKEWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, AND IN THE 
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in which 
shows, concerts and lec- 


needs an auditorium and hall 
pageants, flower 


the city 
drills, 


factory 


quarters; 
to hold conventions, 
tures, and to provide a community center for all the people of the city. 


These buildings are an immense necessity to Pasadena. The public 
building group as outlined and illustrated, provides for them centrally 
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AND BROWN ARCHITECTS; BOTH ARE NATIVE CALIFORNIANS TRAINED AT THE 


PHOTOGRAPII BY GABRIEL MOULIN, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE AUDITORIUM AND POOL IN THE SAN FRANCISCO CIVIC CENTER. 
DEPARTMENT, ARCHITECT. 


and conveniently located, on property of comparatively low cost, and 
with due consideration for architectural effect and beauty. The 
plan is receiving the enthusiastic support of organizations and citi- 
zens, for they have adopted as their motto these words of that great- 
est of city planners, Daniel H. Burnham: “Make no little plans; 
they have no magic to stir men’s blood and probably themselves will 


JOHN 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
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GALEN HOWARD, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTURAL 


not be realized. Make big plans, aim high in hope and work, remem- 
bering that a noble, logical diagram once recorded will never die, 
but long after we are gone will be a living thing, asserting itself 
with ever-growing insistency. Remember that our sons and grand- 
sons are going to do things that would stagger us. Let your watch- 
word be order and your beacon beauty.” 


AN ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER FOR LOS ANGELES 


PREPARED BY COOK AND HALL, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, IN CONSULTATION 
WITH THE CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 


HE ideal Administrative Center (and by Administrative Center is 

meant the intelligent grouping of such buildings as comprise City 
Administration, County Administration, and where possible the State 
and Federal) should be so located іп the city plan as to be readily 
accessible to the public who have business to transact; and yet an 
Administrative Center should never lie in the midst of traffic con- 
fusion. In other words, an Administrative Center having very large 
and special functions of its own should be somewhat set apart from 
ordinary business activities; should be planned to take care of diverse 
administrative functions efficiently and expeditiously in а location 
free from the confusion and congestion of city thoroughfares; and yet 
it must be readily accessible to the traveling public from the entire 
regional district. 

Conversely, an Administrative Center planned about the intersec- 
tion of two or more highways is sure to suffer in its special Ғапс- 
tions by traffic congestion unless very extensive reserve parking for 
automobiles can be provided, and seldom can such a location be ar- 
ranged to provide that intimate relationship between building groups 
as to develop an Administrative Center of Architeptural merit. 


The site under consideration lies between First Street on the south, 
Sunset Boulevard on the north, Hill Street on the west, and Los 
Angeles Street on the east, a location of definite focal point when one 
thinks of the Greater Los Angeles with a metropolitan district that 
must eventually comprise the whole county. 

Our instructions upon undertaking this work were to preserve intact 
the historie Old Mission and the Plaza, were to consider the present 
Federal Building and the Hall of Records as fixtures, and were to 
recognize the New Hall of Justice as located at the intersection of 


Broadway and Temple Streets. 

Based on our study of the site and its topography, in relation to 
the city plan, we became convinced that the present Broadway tunnel 
is inadequate in serving the vast volume of travel that even today 
collects at Sunset Boulevard and North Broadway intersection. An 
open cut in order to make Broadway a street of 100 foot width is, in 
our opinion, a public traffic necessity. Through traffic and ordinary 
business travel require that Broadway and Main Street become in- 
creasingly great arteries of travel, and Main Street should be wid- 
ened to at least 100 foot width. 


We also became convinced that future travel needs would re- 
quire the continuation of Spring Street to an intersection with 
Sunset Boulevard, where a Plaza or Concourse should be de- 
veloped to care for the great accumulation of travel at this crucial 
point in the street system. Whether or not a Union Station is devel- 
oped at the site shown on our plans, it should be recognized that a 
broadening of Sunset Boulevard to create a generous Plaza at the 
intersection of these streets is essential to traffie circulation. 


Our plans were developed during several months of intensive study 
involving the construction of a model to ensure an intelligent concep- 
tion of space composition between the building groups and the open 
areas. Many consultations were held with Mr. Sumner P. Hunt, 
Chairman of the City Planning Commission, and Mr. Gordon Whit- 
nall, Becretary of the County Commission, including conferences with 
the Building Committee of the City Planning Commission. 

In March resolutions were passed by the City Planning Commis- 
sion approving the scheme as then drawn in relation to street circu- 
lation, proposed grouping of publie buildings, and the engineering 
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PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER FOR LOS ANGELES 


PREPARED FOR. THE CITY AND COUNTY ОТ 105 ANGELES BY. 
COCK AND HALL LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS IN CONSULTATION WITH 
THE CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 
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solution of the problem which took into consideration the existing hill 
in the vicinity of Fort Moore Place, and created an Administrative 
Center of unusual individuality. 

Without going into a detailed description of a technical nature at 
this time, we would point out some of the salient features of cur 
planning, which has carefully considered the street circulation, with 
extensive parkings for automobiles as distinct from the through 
streets, and has created a relationship between the proposed building 
masses and the open spaces that we feel sure will create a happy 
composition of the whole. It should be understood, however, that 
our perspective drawing of the Administrative Center is not more 
than a suggestive interpretation of the architecture, which is a fac- 
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tor that must be most carefully studied in relation to each building 
and its relation to every other building in the Center. 

Taking advantage of the higher elevations that now exist between 
Temple Street and Sunset Boulevard in the central part of the area 
being considered, the scheme of design develops on the axis of Spring 
Street, an expanding view of the Administrative Center from a 
point considerably south of First Street, and this view will be accumu- 
lative in its effect as one travels for soine 1200 feet into the Adminis- 
trative Center on a slightly rising street gradient. A few hundred 


feet north of Temple Street on the axis of Spring Street a double 
entrance street portal of architectural merit would lead into the sub- 
way with large overhead openings (balustraded) to provide ventila- 
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tion and sunlight. This subway, some 700 feet in length, would open 
out on the Sunset Boulevard Plaza, and would provide a great artery 
for though travel without in any way creating congestion within the 
Administrative Center. At an elevation of approximately 23 feet 
above the pavement of the subway would lie a plaza or parterre 
300 feet wide and 600 feet long about which would be grouped in 
the probable near future a new Federal building, a State building, 
and what we have termed the “Courts.” The proposed Hall of Justice 
and the present Federal building would also share by looking out 
upon this parterre, which would act as a pleasant concourse for 
pedestrians having business between the several building groups. 
Being free from the noise and confusion of automobiles, we believe 
this parterre with its enclosure of fine architecture will develop an 
Administrative Center grouping of distinct individuality and great 
attractiveness. 

We have spoken of the aim to create an expanding view of the 
Administrative Center to one approaching from the south on Spring 
Street and would peint out that a strong terminal building located 
some 1800 feet from First Street would become a most impressive 
note in the picture. The City Hall located in a flanking position 
would stand as an extremely iniportant factor in the Administrative 
Center and would be the most impressive building as one entered the 
Center from the south. With its southern facade overlooking the 
parklike entrance into the Center, and with generous lawns and 
planted foreground in connection with the Spring and Main Street 
facades, the prominence of the City Hall site must be recognized as 


being secondary to no building in the Center. It should also be 
noted that its location in close proximity to First Street, Spring 
Street and Main Street, with the extensive reserve parking for 
auomobiles as an essential part of the plan, ensures an accessibility 
to the City Hall by the traveling public that leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

In view of the fact that the citizens of Los Angeles will be asked 
to select a site for the City Hall, and we have heard it expressed 
by those who have not made a study of city planning that an 
Administrative Center should properly be in the business district, we 
would make the following statement: Experience in city planning 
and a study of land valuations leads to the general conclusion that 
when Administrative Centers, or City Halls, are placed in the active 
business districts they tend to arrest the upward trend of property 
values in their neighborhood, whereas if Administrative Centers are 
located as an adjunct to the recognized business district they at once 
tend to stabilize, and frequently to increase, the property values. 

It is our firm conviction that economy, convenience, and efficiency 
all point to the wisdom of locating the City Hall in close proximity 
to existing County buildings; and that intelligent city planning for 
the future demands a comprehensive Administrative Center plan, 
as now unanimously approved by the City Planning Commission, in 
order to determine the wise location of City, County, State and Fed- 
eral buildings. 

Cook AND HALL, 
Landscape Architects and City Planners, Los Angeles, California. 


EDENS ARE THE GLORY OF A CITY OR TOWN 


By HELEN DEUSNER, Landscape Architect 


THINK that in California, as in Italy, the most beautiful of our 
larger gardens are, and will be, hillside gardens. One should not 
undertake the development of such a garden without a liberal appro- 
priation in one’s budget, but given that, a good architect and land- 


scape architect, and taste, or at least appreciation of taste, in the 
client, and the results, in California, are most delightful. Myron 
Hunt has seized them in several of his notable pieces of work, one 
of which is the Loring garden in San Rafael Hills, illustrated below. 


THE HILLSIDE GARDEN OF MRS. Е. L. LORING, SAN RAFAEL HEIGHTS. PASADENA, MYRON HUNT, ARCHITECT. ALTHOUGH HE HAS BUILT MOST OF 
THE IMPORTANT ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES NOW WORTHY OF REPRODUCING BY PHOTOGRAPHY, THROOP HALL АТ С. I. T., THE LIBRARY AT THE 
OBSERVATORY ON SANTA BARBARA STREET, PASADENA, THE STADIUM IN THE ARROYO AND THE HOSPITAL ANNEX, BESIDES THE LOVELIEST OF 
PERGOLA STORES AT THE MARYLAND HOTEL, MR. HUNT FINDS HIS GREATEST PERSONAL PLEASURE IN CREATING GARDENS, WHICH HAVE BEEN 
SHOWN ALL OVER THE COUNTRY IN THE PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK OF MISS JOHNSTON. FROM WHOSE COLLECTION THIS FINE PRINT WAS CHOSEN. 


12 CATT ORNs 


Clutton-Brock in his “Studies in Gardening” says: “A great part 
of the beauty of good formal gardening comes from the contrast 
between the limited and unchanging forms of things that are madc 
by man, and the varicty and increasing changes of plant life." 
Somehow this contrast never appears more invitingly than in the 
forms that appear in hillside gardening: balustrades and walls, 
flights of steps, pools, and wall-fountains, and seats from which to 
view the country spreading below. The spires of cypress, the masses 
and sprays of vine, the formal clipped things, seem, with this back- 
ground, to fall into peculiarly interesting composition. Perhaps, too, 
it is the rhythm suggested by the descint of stair-steps that gives 
such happy rhythm to our perception. 

We see these elements again in the lovely garden built by Green 
& Green, architects for the home of the Misses Culbertson, now 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Prentice of Hillerest Drive, Pasadena. 

But to the person whose garden is on level ground there remains 
the very satisfying beauty of pool and fountain in lovely settings. My 
observation of the effect of completeness which is given to a garden 
by a really beautiful "garden figure" makes me feel keenly the corre- 
sponding emptiness in gardens where there is no such focus of inter- 
est. It is like a house without a child. Such figures are best, of 
course, when designed for the particular place, as were the two of 
Maud Daggetts' here illustrated. 

But even without the figure, the pool of beautiful proportion makes 
a beautiful and serene picture, as shown by the garden designed by 
Florence Yoch, landscape architect, for Mrs. Howard Huntington. 


In the garden below the owner o delightful fountain in un- 
has used to great advantage the glazed terracotta, placed in the 
beautiful hedge of Monterey garden of Mr. Edward Fink- 
Cypress trees planted. by the bine, Oak Knoll, Pasadena, 
city of Pasadena around a res- where it is weathering and col- 
ervoir. Miss Daggett's charm- oring beautifully. Maud Dag- 
ing little Pan forms the central get, Sculptor. Cast by The, 
note. Garden of Mr. апа Mrs. Italian Terra Cotta Company. 
Myron Піипі, Pasadena. Photo- lielen Deusner, Landscape 
graph by Frances В. Johnston. Architect. 
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A PASADENA GARDEN IN WHICH ART AND NATURE COMBINE TO MAKE THE HILLSIDE LOVELY AND 
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LIVABLE. GREEN AND GREEN ARCHITECTS. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON. 


REPLANNING A MISSION CITY 


HE padre founders of the mission communities were city planners. 

They dreamed not of great cities, but of peaceful, inspirational 
communities, wherein a few thousand might find prosperity and 
happiness. Up and down the coast the padres journeyed afoot, 
seeking sites fitted to their needs. They selected well. San Diego, 
San Buenaventura, Santa Barbara, and Monterey! There are no 
more favorable townsites on all that six hundred miles of coast from 
Mexico to the Golden Gate and the Bay of San Francisco. Each 
had the grandeur of the mountains and the sea, ideal climate, fertile 
lands, and an ocean at its door reaching out to the commerce of 
the world. 

For many years the mission communities prospered peacefully 
in their favored places. Then gold opened the doors of the West 
and the loveliness of these sequestered villages was discovered. A 
highway, then a railway, came and with them, a new prosperity 
bringing great populations to those cities more directly in the path 
of the tide and a more modest growth to those communities such as 
San Buenaventura, Santa Barbara, and Monterey with their charm 
and fertile lands as their chief asset. 

But sadly enough, in no one of these cities was the same vision 
that inspired its founding carried on through its new growth. Streets 
were laid out gridiron fashion over valley and hill alike. The revival 
came at a time when American cities were growing rapidly but badly. 
The towns so well founded by the padres and having such large poten- 
tial possibilities suffered accordingly. The individuality of their re- 
spective sites was little recognized. Their new plans, if they can 
be called plans, would have been just as adaptable to the plains of 
Nebraska as to the foothills of the Sierra Madres. 

It may be that so little thought was given to the capitalization 
of the natural beauties and advantages of the sites because these 
beauties and advantages were so many. No matter how or where 
the streets went, the mountains and the sea, the climate, and the 
fertility of the soil remained. And so it is that, although these 
lovely mission cities have not experienecd the best possible extension 
of their streets or the most agreeable relative use of their lands, they 
are still most attractive and picturesquely beautiful. They have not 
been spoiled and now they are come upon a new era. 

New vision is being employed in restoration, alteration, and growth. 
The appeal of these cities is increasng year by year. They are 
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growing. They will continue to grow, not all, perhaps, into great 


cities, but most of them, more likely, into that sort of creation 

which has just as much a place in this cosmos of American communi- 

ties as the big city and that the prosperous community of thirty, 

forty, or fifty thousand people with some industry and some com- 

merce, but with its livableness always as its chief asset. 

community as this San Buenaventura promises to be. 
(Continued on Page 25) 


Such a 
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POOL IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. HOWARD HUNTINGTON, OAK KNOLL, 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. FLORENCE YOCH, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. 
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Architecture 


HE American Institute of Architects was founded in 


1857. It is organized under the laws of the State of 
New York and its headquarters are in the Old Octagon 
House in Washington, D. C. It operates through the local 
groups of architects known as chapters and its object is to 
unite in fellowship the architects of the United States that 
the aesthetic, scientific and practical efficiency of the pro- 
fession may be maintained and made of ever increasing 
service and value to society. A board of nine directors 
performs its executive work between conventions. Mr. 
Edwin Bergstrom of Los Angeles is the director represent- 
ing the Southwestern States and California. 

The City of Los Angeles and the centers of population 
near it owe much to Mr. Edwin Bergstrom. Quiet and 
genial, with unswerving adherence to the ideal of the Insti- 
tute, he has maintained its principles of education and 
harmonious co-operation with the engineering profession 
and constructional groups to better working conditions and 
give counsel and advice to public bodies during a time when 


the rest of Los Angeles was overwhelmed by the great - 


tide of immigration which has had to be housed. 


The Southern California Chapter, founded in 1894 by 
such men as Mr. Sumner Hunt, its present president, and 
now chairman of the City Planning Commission, has a 
roster of 84 institute members and 34 associate members. 
Active for many years in this chapter are John Austin, who 
built the new high school, and John Parkinson, the adminis- 
tration building, U. S. C., and the amphitheater. 

Among the institute members are other names which 
are recognized all over the country and in Europe when 
California architecture is mentioned. Mr. Myron Hunt, 
president of the Southern California Chapter at one time, 
is thought of first in his widespread and inspiring influence 
not only on the men and women working here for a better, 
finer architecture, but also on the actual appearance of the 
cities and towns now rising. The great tourist hotels have 
been saved from commonplace appearance by his superb 
talent for combining good proportions with practical de- 
tails. The colleges and divers institutions springing up 
to grace this new country have laid fine foundational plans 
because Myron Hunt, a resident of this young state, has 
gone out of his own individual way to study their prob- 
lems and to seek in every civilized, historic group of build- 
ings a wise solution for California conditions and environ- 
ment. He is not alone in this subordination of self to the 
gaining of the best for California, but he is the first to 
whom everybody goes for advice and help. And somehow 
through all his busy hours, superior to demands of his 
large organization, he finds time to be kind and to answer 
all sorts of questions with the touchstone of high art and 
integrity. 

Allison and Allison, supreme in a wonderful combina- 
tion of business acumen and trained sense in architectural 
fitness, have set the schoolhouses of California so high 
that the world is looking at them and have built our most 
notable building of the vear, the University Club. 

Farquhar, another Beaux Arts man, found opportunity 
to collect examples of all the arts and combine them for 
all time in a private mausoleum at Hollywood. 

Carleton Winslow, after his work at San Diego World’s 
Fair, has laid the touch of his genius upon our Spanish 
building and saved us from mediocrity. Pierpont Davis, 
W. J. Dodd, H. C. Chambers, William L. Woollett, Harwood 
Hewitt, Elmer Grey, Stiles Clements, Winsor Soule in Santa 
Barbara, Marston and Van Pelt in Pasadena, Reginald 
Johnson wherever in this country fine domestic architecture 
is demanded, these, our architects, are called to build 
dwellings in the fine reserved style developed here out of 
the varied tastes of a varied people. 

Besides the Chapter there are in Los Angeles two active 
forces in architecture. The Association of Allied Archi- 
teets which has for its object the concerted offering of the 


best service in the building of civic Los Angeles: Mr. Ed- 
ward Bergstrom is President and all leading architects have 
been invited to join this highly altruistic service. The 
Architectural Club of Los Angeles, whose Bulletin appears 
on another page, comprises the men already mentioned and 
a host of eager students led by that indomitable worker and 
talented architect, Clifford A. Truesdell, Jr., whose letter 
confirming the action of the Club makes California South- 
land its official organ. His ideals expressed in the Bulletin, 
the Atelier and more especially in the Department of 
Architecture which he organized at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Hollywood, mean much for the future of our 
architecture. 


Centralizing Los Angeles 


OWNTOWN real estate and building construction in- 

volving more than $10,000,000 and anchoring the 
financial center of the city have been undertaken as a result 
of a contract worked out by the Pacific-Southwest Trust & 
Savings Bank, Desmond’s and the Columbia Investment 
Company. Under the plans, the Pacific-Southwest’s Trust 
& Savings Bank will build a new Class A eleven story unit 
next to its present banking quarters and on the ground now 
occupied by Desmonds—in order to more than double its 
present banking quarters. The first and second floors of 
the new building will be occupied by the bank, while the 
nine stories above will be given over to general office use. 

The new bank building to be constructed will follow the 
lines of the present Trust & Savings Building and will con- 
stitute an additional unit of that building. On the north 
the new unit of the bank building will join the buildings to 
be constructed by the Mercantile Arcade Realty Company, 
and an arcade from Sixth Street will connect with an arcade 
to be built over Mercantile Place. 

As soon as the new Desmond building on Broadway can 
be erected, the present structure occupied by Desmond’s 
will be wrecked and the new bank building will be built 
thereon. This construction follows direetly in line with 
the construction of the arcade over Mercantile Place. Mer- 
cantile Place arcade will consist of two twelve story Class 
A buildings facing on Spring Street and on Broadway, re- 
spectively, with a three story arcade between. 

The Trust & Savings building, which is one of the out- 
standing architectural features of the city, is inadequate 
for the present needs of the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Much of the executive work of the entire Pacific-South- 
west Trust & Savings Bank group of banks is at present 
crowded into the present Trust & Savings Building, and the 
building of a second unit of this structure will enable the 
bank to handle its business in a much more efficient manner. 
When all of these new buildings are completed there will 
be two hundred and forty feet of frontage from the corner 
of Sixth and Spring north, improved with twelve-story 
buildings, which will materially change the sky-line of the 
vicinity and more than ever tend to centralize the banking 
interests of Los Angeles. 


Street Congestion 


HE traffic problem in Los Angeles is receiving a great 

deal of study. The traffic problem in our smaller cities 
and especially here in Pasadena requires immediate at- 
tention. 

Nearly all accidents are due to non-compliance with sim- 
ple and well established “Rights of the Road." Automo- 
biles and street cars are not allowed on the sidewalk but 
pedestrians must necessarily cross the streets. Street cars 
should have the unobstructed right of way over the rails. 
Automobiles wander about the streets almost without re- 
straint, but should be severely penalized when they do not 
stay in the traffic lane which pertains to their right of way, 
or when they do not recognize the standard “Rules of the 
Road” and the rights of the pedestrians to share the cross- 
ings with all other kinds of traffic. 
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Our annual Tournament of Roses is always a time of 
great traffie congestion, and last New Year's proved that 
the design of handling the traffic and the police control 
were utterly inadequate. 


The first essential of traffic control is a few rules so 
simple as to be understood by anybody physically capable 
of being on the street, and then the rigid enforcement of 
these rules without fear or favor. The principal of traffic 
rules is to expedite traffic and not to delay traffic, to have 
always a place where the street car, automobile or pedes- 
trian can go without danger of collision. The control may 
be a human traffic director or by physical structures that 
will physically direct the traffic and by penalties which are 
sure and certain and increasingly severe for violations of 
the rules. 

The traffic officer at the crossing should be a director of 
traffic and not, as is usually the case, merely a human sema- 
phore. He should direct traffic so that it will make the 
least possible stops and so that it will not interfere with 
other vehicles or pedestrians any more than is absolutely 
necessary, and so that vehicles turning at intersections 
shall not interfere with each other. The officer should be, 
but seldom is, a director and should not be, but generally is, 
interested only in “calling down” or tagging automobiles. 

No automobile, making either the right or left turn, need 
cross in front of another machine, so as to cause delay. This 
is demonstrated every day at the crowded intersections of 
New York and other large eastern cities. There is seldom 
need or advantage, and usually disadvantage, in requiring 
automobiles to pass over crossings single file. 

Our streets are made for traffic and not for parking pur- 
poses. The object of traffic is to get as rapidly as possible 
from starting to destination, at no time interfering with 
other traffic on the street. 

The problem of our New Year’s day traffic does not seem 
at all difficult to a trained mind, but it will again end in 
disaster if the attempt is again made to leave it in the con- 
trol largely of the automobilists themselves or to force an 
unusual type of handling by police, however intelligent, who 
are not working systematically and are not trained to ac- 
complish results but only trained to penalize offenders. 

If we had islands of safety for street-car passengers at 
all ecrners of the congested section, and then not merely 
permit, but oblige automobiles to pass those islands in as 
many streams of traffic as the width of the street would 
permit, including a line of vehicles on the car tracks as is 
done in most cities, we would have in the congested district 
three streams of traffic moving at the signal instead of one 
stream as at the present time. The same amount of traffic 
would take less than one-third as long to cross the inter- 
secting street. At the same time we should require all 
automobiles making the right hand turn to be in the right 
hand lane, and all automobiles making the left hand turn 
to be in the left hand lane, thus preventing a turning auto- 
mobile from interfering with one desiring to go straight 
ahead. These islands and lanes should be so built as to 
force the automobiles to obey the rules of these points. The 
islands should be marked with concrete blocks that would 
absolutely stop any car failing to obey the rule. The lane 
between the island and the curb should be marked by signs 
standing five feet high, similar in general design to “Keep 
to the Right” signs now commonly seen, and if necessary 
these could be reinforced with a low concrete curb. Tem- 
porarily all this work could be done by sacks of gravel and 
cheap signs. We should try out the experiment on about 
six important intersections where traffic officers are on 
duty and gradually extending the control to the more im- 
portant crossings which are not now, and need not be, pro- 
vided with traffic officers, if this mechanical control is put 
in operation. The essence of this idea is that the officer 
should, but does not, direct. He is merely a human sema- 
phore, while these islands and lanes would positively re- 
quire any automobile desiring to pass them to obey the rule 


and not “hog the road.” 
SAMUEL STORROW, 
$31 Black Building, Los Angeles. 


The Changing British Empire 


T was interesting to hear, at the Tuesday lecture of the 
Current Events Club, the facts of British history as 
they present themselves to a Britisher. 


Educated Americans, whether engaged in world work 
abroad, or, as a nation sitting energetically on the grand 
stand of public opinion at home, are watching, with a sub- 
conscious desire for fair play, whatever of interest is going 
on in the world. The changing British Empire is the most 
active force in the world today. Its reaction upon the 
varied peoples with whom it comes in contact is the most 
interesting world game now in season. This, perhaps, is 
the answer to the speaker’s gentle suggestion that America 
has imperial matters of her own. 


Whatever imperialism may have been “wished onto" us 
by our fight with Spain has died a natural death in the 
terrible exhibition of Germany’s ambition in a similar direc- 
tion. Had America remained purely a British colony, our 
talents for pioneering might have carried us overseas after 
we have trekked across our own continent; but the land, 
as our pioneers of British blood have passed and left it 
open for settlement, has been filled with other races to whom 
our public schools are now teaching English. New England 
moved to the Western Reserve and New England states 
are no longer New England. Through Indiana and Ohio, 
New England's sons have gone to settle Iowa and Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Texas. For, augmented by discreet 
conquistadores from the old South, these scouts and com- 
panies of American pioneers have conquered with their 
British blood and brawn the Rockies and Sierras and now 
stand on the Pacific shore in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, facing the Orient on the West, as their brothers of 
the British Empire face it on the East—but not for con- 
quest or imperial domination. 


That part of the American people which turned from the 
interesting exploit of conquering a continent to help stop 
the foul blows which were raining upon Belgium, France, 
and England (and California turned quickest) has gone 
back to its work of mastering the forces of nature; but it 
carries in its heart forever the song of the Declaration of 
Independence, “Free and equal, free and equal"—sung like 
a chant as we tramp along our way. Facing the Orient, 
we do not decline “the white man's burden" offered us by 
Britain, for it has been placed on our shoulders by immi- 
gration. We are anxious to hear all about it. We listened 
with tense effort to every incisive, clear-cut word packed 
with meaning as its pure English enunciation snapped from 
the lips of the speaker and charmed our ears grown dulled 
with slouchy speech. 


Mr. Ratcliffe was surprised, he said, to find on this far 
California coast so much of interest in Great Britain. It is 
the game in which our interest is centered. We are in- 
tensely glad to get the British point of view and we care 
more to hear our mother tongue well spoken than we do to 
listen to the other side set forth its plea in maimed and 
broken English. But the games we like best have all two 
sides. We like to see the best team win, and tolerance with 
us has grown to be a river undermining the foundations of 
our missionary spirit. We do not crave to "set the captives 
free" in Hindustan or Turkey. How can we? They are free 
and equal now according to the doctrine which we chant in 
chorus. Shall we make them any more so if we club them 
into being Methodists ?—or Presbyterians?—or Baptists? 


One Kingdom, One People 


UR Father, which art in Heaven, Hallowed be Thy 
О) Name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread 
and forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us. Lead us not into temptation; but 
deliver us from evil. For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever and ever. Amen, 
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THE GARDEN CLUBS AND THEIR OBJECT ESL 


ENTRANCE TO THE HOME OF MRS. JOSEPH BARNES, IN SAN RAFAEL HEIGHTS, 
WHOSE GARDEN WANDERS UP HILL AND DOWN DALE. 


Ga CLUBS are, for many reasons, totally distinct from other 
organizations known as clubs. In the first place a clubhouse is 
unnecessary as the gardens of the members furnish the very appropri- 
ate meeting ground, and therc is never a drive for members on, as usually, 
and always since the organization of a club in Pasadena, there has 
been a waiting list. 

The creed of the garden club is so encompassing that the size of 
the member's garden, nor its pretentions, has anything to do with 
the entrance; it is merely that onc must believe in and live up to its 
object, which “shall be to increase the practical knowledge and love 
of gardening through association, conference, and correspondence; to 
secure the protection and propagation of native plants and trces, and 
to stimulate and encourage civic planting." 

Gardens take so often the place of friends; not that the owners 
become recluses by any means, or neglect their human friends for the 
flowers, but each growing thing means a new life interest, and an addi- 
tional spark of love is kindled around it that the little thing just bursting 
through the sod may find itself within a sheltered circle, and have this 
enveloping shield in which to unfold until its own sturdiness carries it on 
triumphantly to its fulfillment. This may answer the question, “Why 
are garden club members so elusive?" They never prate of their accom- 
plishments, and rarely speak of the organization as a club unless there 


FLINTRIDGE HIGHLANDS, WHERE ALL THE LANDSCAPE IS A 
GARDEN. 


is a definite aim to be accomplished. Then they are fully 
alive to the object and its fruition. 

When a garden can romp riotously up and down a slope, 
or subside quietly into a green sward of lawn below the 
library window as if responding to the gradations of mood of 
the family desires, why shouldn't it be called a friend? If 
your garden shows temperament, wants to take things into its 
own hands occasionally and slip into paths, and even beds, 
intended for members of a different cult, why not—isn't that 
merely another trait of the humans with whom we make 
friends? 

One may have all kinds of gardens, there is no set rule 
by which a garden club member must plan and plant. It may 
follow geometrical lines, be enclosed within a garden wall, or 
even within the few feet allowed a city lot patio. It may amble 
along one side of a farmhouse. flanked by the kitchen vegetable 
garden, and peeping here and there into the orchard, the only 
requirement being that it is not neglected and is not only loved 
bat worked! 
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MISS FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON, WHOSE LOVE OF GARDENS IS 
ALL-EMBRACING AND WHO HAS PHOTOGRAPHED ALL THE HISTORIC 
GARDENS OF AMERICA. 


LANNING and planting, seeding and weeding is the obvious 

history of a garden, but its real story is told in the lengthen- 
ing shadows on the lawn, the delicate tracery of sunbeams through 
a tangle of boughs and leaves, a tiny vine weaving from out its warp 
and woof the ethereal romance of the rose, and, maybe, the swift 
moving shadow of a bird in his flight. All of this elusive mystery 
was caught and held for us in the wonderful pictures of gardens shown 
by Miss Frances Benjamin Johnston, of New York and Washington, 
to the members and guests of the Friday Morning Club of Los 
Angeles as an event of Garden Week. As Miss Johnston has per- 
sonally visited most of the notable gardens of America, and as her 
slides are all from her own photographs she is able to give much of 
the art of gardens. The color in the reproductions is most satis- 
factory and is due to the interest and sympathetic understanding of 
Mrs. Grace Smith Anderson, whom Miss Johnston styles a “real 
collaborator.” 

Miss Johnston emphasizes always the sheer beauty of gardens, 
and, naturally, to obtain this beauty there must be much work and 
much study of soil and conditions, but she supposes this to be 
understood and does not interpose a treatise on the chemical com- 
position of soils, nor a whiff cf remembrance of plant foods. She 
brings each garden she mentions so close to us, so relates it to 
another of dear memory that we find ourselves claiming a friend- 
ship with some of her friends before we realize what is happening. 
Vistas of possibilities are opened to all of us when, in speaking 
of the City Gardens Club of New York, Miss Johnston says, “When 
this organization first came to my attention I promptly joined the 
club, although my garden for the moment was limited to some aquatic 
plants in a fish bowl and a thriving “hen and chickens” in a pot 
on the window ledge of an apartment ten stories up." We know 
she would understand and appreciate any effort, and extend a help- 
ing hand to the most amateurish but ambitious gardener. 

Show gardens add much to the beauty of the world and are 
provided for their owners in many instances with no outlay of 
thought or effort, other than the signing of many checks, but usually 
the perfect result is achieved through combining the knowledge of 
an experienced landscape architect with the enthusiasm, interest 
and love of the owner. After the plan has been successfully 
worked out and the garden on its way to maturity it becomes the 
sole property of the owner, and occasionally a change may be made 
here and there, but usually, even in the smallest garden plot, it is 
advisable to consult one who can speak with authority. 

Miss Johnston was the first woman photographer in Washington 
and perhaps her knowledge of people before the camera guided her in 
her sympathetic treatment of gardens, or could it have been the other 
way around? We will all admit posing the dignitaries of several ad- 
ministrations successfully, proves her capable of doing justice to a 
garden of any size or dimension. 


Each garden visited through the wonderful reproductions was 
so thoroughly satisfying it was impossible to escape seeking the 
reason, which was easily found in recognizing the following of the 
four fundamental rules governing garden making: Fitness, con- 
venience, privacy, and beauty. And the greate:t of these is fitness. 
Just as a house must conform to its natural setting, so the garden 
must fit in with th» house and the surroundings. We invariably 
plan an old-fashioned garden to complete a Colonial home, the 
English type for Tudor architecture, and may import a trig—even 
chic—little affair for our small French chateaus. 

A wandering garden is a delight, meandering here and there to 
the confines of the hedge-enclosed formal garden, with its carefully 
kept lawn and its bird bath to furnish life and animation. In 
another plot the rose garden, safe and serene in its own environ- 
ment, and beyond, on every side, the rollicking growth of beauty in 
every form and color, hit and miss, high or low, a dash of color 
under an oak and a waving mass of yellow from the topmost 
boughs. What individual pleasure may be found in the possession 
of an evergreen pomegranate bush, one that never grows dormant 
but blossorns and bears fruit throughout the entire year, regardless 
of the fact that no other member of the family is so prodigal of its 
blessings. It is probably frowned upon by the more sedate mem- 
bers of the tribe, if any shrub which bears such a wealth of color 
in blossoms and fruit can have dignified propensities, and has no 
doubt received parental lectures on waste and extravagance, in 
flower language of “burning the candle at both ends." Апа yet to 
the delight of its owner the bush goes blithely on shedding color 
and delight. 

If your garden were such a treasure trove as to hold a wee mite 
of a counsellor, who followed you around and gave suggestions 
from a tipping bough just over your head, or fluted a note of protest 
from the leaves almost under foot, wouldn’t you enjoy talking back 
even if you were obliged to differ with him in regard to the planting. 
The shiny black head and strong markings of brown and white on 
the back would prove this latest member of the garden club to 
belong to the Tow-hee family which rarely makes friends with 
humans so readily but is a close confidant of the lady of one of 
our gardens. 


THE GARDEN OF MRS. PLINY WATSON. 
YEARS AGO, NOW A MASS OF BLOOM UNDER TOWERING TREES. 
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(ios is a growing realization in the 
ranks of practicing architects that to sell 
architecture involves educating an apathetic 
public. The present day younger generation 
of that public are reached through the medium 
of high school and university courses labeled 
“Fine Arts,” “Art Appreciation” and the like. 
We strive to teach the laymen through such 
organized publicity as the Allied Architects 
are now carrying on in local papers, but we 
do our teaching for the greater part as in- 
dividuals, and are forced to take our aver- 
age client and begin way back at the begin- 
ning. In the last analysis it falls largely, 
therefore, to the artist himself to create a 
demand for his art. Why? 

What percentage of architects are them- 
selves good designers? Good critics? Have 
good designers in their respective staffs? 
Look at the '*Carpitecture," the comic opera 
art that literally straddles the Southland and 
yet bears the sign "Designed by a Certified 
Architect." Look at it and blush! True, we 
see less of it now than ten years ago. But 
why? 

Is it necessary in this enlightened day and 
age to argue for the University? Who is it 
that for the far greater part has brought the 
few gems, comparatively speaking, of real 
architecture that stand out beacon-like in the 
Southland? Who for the greater part is win- 
ning the institute medals? Who are the de- 
signers in practically every good office in the 
City of Los Angeles? Need more be said for 
the University? 

About seven years ago the first university 
course in architecture was offered at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. It looked 
splendid—on paper. Two years ago a second 
course modeled somewhat after the Eastern 
“Special Courses" was opened for such dis- 
abled veterans as were government students 
at the Southern Branch of the University of 
California. Since that time each school has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Each has gained 
from the impetus of its friendly rival. The 
majority of the students of both schools are 
members of the Architectural Club of Los 
Angeles. The two faculties are working to- 
gether for common ends. While there was 
but one school, progress was inconsequental. 
Could more be said for the need of two 
schools? 

There is a third school here interested in 
architecture, which is fortunately but a short 
distance from our center of population. Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology seems destined 
to become the big technical school of the West. 
Blessed with wonderful equipment, testing 
laboratories and the like, it even now offers 
great opportunity for research and will un- 
doubtedly become in time the big Western 
University for Structural Engineers. 

The Atelier of the Architectural Club will 
always hold its peculiar place in the business 
of architectural education—a sort of post 
graduate school of design. In the T-Square 
Club at Philadelphia worked side by side grad- 
uates of the lcading universities of the East 
with draftsmen of no collegiate training. 
Each gained from the other, and so will al- 


ways gain. Graduates of the local architec- ' 


tural courses will soon be coming to the Club 
Atelier to continue the study of design while 
getting their initial office experience in the 
city. Will the club be prepared to receive 
them? 

Both of the local schools are now going 
through the trying period of organization in 
the business of building up architectural 
courses, libraries and faculties. Despredelles 
and Crets will arrive when the schools are 
big enough to warrant them and the profes- 
sion evinces enough interest to indicate that 
it deserves them. Neither of the local schools 
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has an Architectural Library worth mention- 
ing. Architectural Libraries are exceedingly 
expensive and University Library funds un- 
believably limited, and with numerous de- 


partments to serve. The cost of many an 
architectural book would buy a hundred vol- 
umes for the ordinary academic department. 
To expect these universities to build up Archi- 
tectural libraries for themselves is to antici- 
pate that which has’ practically no precedent. 
Private donations have established the nu- 
cleus of most of the Architectural Libraries 
in the country. 

The Architectural Club receives demands 
daily for draftsmen from exasperated archi- 
tects. Even though it is carrying advertise- 
ments in local and Eastern papers, it is un- 
able to supply these demands. Should those 
who do practically nothing towards making 
draftsmen be particularly pitied when they 
must take many men who can barely draw 
lines and make the best of them as archi- 
tectural draftsmen? Is it not easier to make 
a draftsman from a college architectural 
graduate than from a man entirely without 
professional training? How many offices in 
Los Angeles have the time now to train men? 

There are apparently at least four institu- 
tions of higher learning in Southern Cali- 
fornia attempting to do something for the 
architectural profession—namely to furnish it 
with draftsmen who will later become archi- 
tects. What is the profession doing for these 
schools? Has it through its local organiza- 
tions ever even attempted to do anything for 
them? Yet how willing will be the very archi- 
tects who compose these organizations to be 
exacting in their demands and free in their 
criticisms of the universities! 

Whose business is it anyway to guide the 
destinies of the professional school—school 
teachers or professional men? And if it is 
the business of professional men, where will 
such men come from if the local colony does 
not produce them? Think of a medical school 
without doctors, a dental school without den- 
tists! Can there be a real school of architec- 
ture without architects? Пав there ever been 
a professional school in the history of the 
world that has succeeded without the active 
interest and co-operation of professional men? 

There can be no greater indictment of the 
local profession than that at even this date, 
no help has been given the local schools. 
Fortunately it is not too late to begin. Per- 
haps the profession can make amends for 
past indifferences. Both local university de- 
partments would welcome advisory boards for 
their Beaux-Arts Ateliers, both should have 
courses in special lectures on architectural 
subjects offered by various local architects, 
through the architectural organizations, and 
what is most needed—both should have, both 
must have--design libraries. 

When the profession has educated itself, 
and not before, will it find it unnecessary to 
"educate" the public to an appreciation of 
art. Few men are insensible to beauty. Few 
men there are who do not strive for its pos- 
session. Real architecture requires no placard- 
ing. It will itself speak. More of it is what 
the public deserves. And what the profession 
needs is more men capable of producing it— 
good draftsmen, good designers, good critics, 
and good architects. 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM LEE WOOLLETT 
DONALD WILKINSON 
WALTER S. Davis 
Office of the Club, 818 Santee Street 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


HE Architectural Club has established a 

Research Committee and has named Mr. 
John Austin chairman of the committee, with 
Messrs. Henry Cheney and A. C. Zimmer- 
man committee members. Mr. W. C. Hay of 
the Blue Diamond Materials Company has 
offered to donate quite a sum of money to this 
committee to enable it to carry on its work. 
It is believed that the committee will be able 
to do a great deal of its research work through 
the medium of the California School of Tech- 
nology. Mr. Paul Penland, secretary of the 
Architectural Club and Research Engineer 
for Mr. Hays’ company, is now traveling in 
Europe, charged with the task of making an 
exhaustive research of building materials and 
architectural construction throughout the 
continent. He is available to club members, 
we are informed, to gather any particular 
information they may require, and has offered 
to order such architectural books as any of 
us may desire to purchase from, European 
libraries and book stores. 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTRY 


The system of sending out letters of ap- 
plication for positions through the medium 
of employment registry service of the Club 
has not proven successful, according to Mr. 
Henry Davis, chairman of the committee, pri- 
marily because the architects are too busy 
to co-operate in the details of the system to 
insure its success. 


From now on applicants for positions will 
be given a list of architects inquiring for as- 
sistance and allowed to make the rounds for 
themselves. The club will continue to ad- 
vertise in local newspapers and in Archi- 
tectural Journals for draftsmen. 


Listed below, as they have been reccived 
by us, are various local offices requiring as- 
sistance. We regret that we have no list of 
draftsmen available to fill these positions: 


AUSTIN CO. 702 Pacific Electric Bldg., architectura: 
draftsman. 


BROWN, S. H. 528 Union League Bldg., architectural 
draftsman. 


CHENEY, CLYDE, 719 Fay Bldz., architectural man. 


CROSS, HAROLD, 1132 Merchants National Bank Bldg., 
competent man who can take charge of come work. 


DONELLAN, JAMES J., 214 Lissner Bldg., designer 
and architectural draftsman. 


EISEN, PERCY, 326 Pacific Finance Bidz., good archi- 
tectural man. 


TRANINFELDER, 4. J. 1116 Story Bldg. designer 
and superintendent who can look after structural 
work, both inside and out. 


REA & GARSTANG, 903 Trust & Savings Bldg., archi- 
tectural man. 


STANTON, REED & HIBBARD, 622 Metropolitan Bldg.. 
architectural man. 


JEFFERY & SCHAEFFER, 1104 КегеһоіҒ Bldg., archi- 
tectural man. 


KEIM, T. В., 709 Haas Bldg., architectural man (soon). 


KUNST. JOHN, 820 Higgins Bldg. (Does not want 
to pay a large salary; wants a man to do vari- 
cus kinds of work in office.) 


LARRALDE, J. A. 1400 Stock Exchange Bldg., archi- 
tectural and structural engineering men. 


MARTIN, A. C., 430 Higgins Bldg., architect and 
engineer; also wants a very high grade man. 


MORGAN, WALLS & MORGAN, 1124 Van Nuys Bldg., 
коса architectural men. 


GABLE & WYANT, 634 S. Western Ахе. all around 
architectural draftsman; permanent position, 
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NEWS OF THE ATELIERS 


Architectural Club of Los Angeles 

All Atelier members are working together 
in an endeavor to interest the architects in 
Los Angeles in adding to their library. Prac- 
tically every office in town is benefited mate- 
rially by the instruction given in the Archi- 
tectural Club Atelier and the members feel 
that the profession at large will be glad to 
co-operate in this book drive. Mr. Haskell, 
chairman of the Library Committee, is work- 
ing along similar lines himself, as are his 
fellow members of the committee. From nu- 
merous promises already made to Atelier 
members, it would seem that а substantial 
increase in the club library will be accom- 
plished within the next month. 
Southern Branch University of California: 

All the architectural organizations in Los 
Angeles and all institutions teaching archi- 
tecture were represented at the banquet of 
the Architectural Society of the Southern 
Branch University of California, held at the 
University Club, April 19. A lecture on “Ttal- 
ian Gardens" by Myron Hunt was a feature 
of the program. Sumner Hunt, president of 
Southern California Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Architects, spoke at length upon the 
interest of the institute in architectural edu- 
cation. Jess Stanton spoke on similar lines 
in the interest of the Allied Architects Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles. Lloyd Rally, vice- 
president of the Architectural Club of Los 
Angeles, told of the value of the Atelier of 
the architectural club to architectural stu- 
dents, and impressed upon all the need for 
closer co-operation between the professional 
men and the institutions teaching architecture, 
and suggested that this banquet, which was 
the first at which representatives of the pro- 
fession and those teaching architecture had 
even been gotten together, be made an annual 
affair. Fitch Haskell, who served on a jury 
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with Mr. Stanton and Kenneth Carpenter, who 
judged the Beaux Arts problems of the South- 
ern Branch Atelier, reviewed the findings of 
the jury and named the students who were 
given awards. The problems submitted by 
Rodney McClelland and Alden Johnson were 
placed first and second, respectively, in the 
competition. Julian Garnsey, mural painter, 
and Henry Cheney, city planner, spoke of 
the importance of architects becoming inter- 
ested in mural painting and city planning 
respectvely. Claude Faithful, head of the 
architectural department at the Polytechnic 
High School, spoke about the place of high 
schools in architectural education. The archi- 
tectural department and faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California were the guests 
of the Southern Branch Society at the ban- 
quet. Professor Weatherhead of the Univer- 
sity of Southern Californa spoke of the need 
for two institutions to teach architecture in 
the South, citing the value of the competition 
gained therefrom, and the consequent reaction 
on both departments. 

Mr. Julian Garnsey will give the second of 
his series of lectures on mural painting next 
week, and the special lecture of the following 
weeks will be given by Mr. Gordon Whitnall 
of the Los Angeles City Planning Commission. 

An exhibition of the European water color 
renderings of Mr. Donald Parkinson is being 
held this week and will be followed next week 
by an exhibition of the architectural ren- 
derings and water color studies made by Mr. 
Kenneth Carpenter while a student at the 
American Academy in Rome. 

Messrs. Paul Davis and Donald Marquis 
have completed their drawings for the Rome 
Prize Preliminary Competition. The South- 
ern Branch Department is looking forward to 
having both men at the university for five 
weeks during the finals. 

The following Beaux Arts awards are an- 
nounced: 


CLASS “B’—IV PROJET 
Second Mention—F. C. Hageman, R. Stadel- 
man, L. Russell, A. Hansen, F. Chambers, 
R. MeClelland, A. Johnson, F. Pilmer, F. 
Goertz, T. Pemberton, F. Gloege and R. Alli- 
son. 


H. C.—J. Miller and A. Connors. 
University of Southern California: 

An exhibition of etchings given through 
the courtesy of Mr. E. Miller, and including 
some of Frank Brangwyn's, will be exhibited 
under the auspices of the architectural de- 
partment. The week following the water 
colors of Messrs. Donald Parkinson and Ken- 
neth Carpenter will be exhibited. 


BEAUX ARTS 
CLASS “В”- ТУ PROJET 


Second Mention—N. Law, G. Anderson, S. 
Cundiff. 


ANALYTIQUE 
Second Mention—T. Bletsch, J. Savage, 
B. Webb, S. Pidgon, A. Taranin, B. More- 


head, B. Norris and R. Duell. 


COMPETITIONS 

Indianapolis News Architectural Competition: 

The Indianapolis News is holding a com- 
petition for a house containing from eighteen 
thousand to twenty-five thousand cubic feet, 
with four prizes aggregating $500.00, and a 
jury of awards consisting of institute mem- 
bers has been chosen. 
Alabama Marble Company Competition: 


The Alabama Marble Company is holding 
a competition for a small bank building, the 
winner of which will receive an $1800.00 
traveling scholarship, which is to cover a 
ten months’ period of European travel. 

Club members desiring further information 
about these, may obtain same by calling the 
office of the president. 
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THE PASADENA HOSPITAL, A REFUGE AND FRIEND IN NEED 


HE use of the modern hospital in any 

community parallels, in the minds of in- 
tclligent, educated people, the use of their post- 
office or their schools. Since the community 
has become the unit in many matters which 
were once centered in the home, the care of 
the disabled has become a community affair; 
the wealth of individuals and of corporations 
has been concentrated on research, and inten- 
sive training in schools for nurses; millions 
have been dedicated through the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Red Cross and other funds, and 
through the self-sacrifice of individual physi- 
cians, that the world might have knowledge 
of the human body, its proper care and the 
effect upon it of our present civilization in all 
its complications and strains. 

Modern equipment, perfected by years of 
study on the part of professional men and 
women is here kept up to date that the com- 
munity may have advantage of every new in- 
vention and comfort-giving appliance both in 
the hospital's private rooms and in the en- 
dowed dispensary maintained for those who 
cannot afford to pay the full fee.  Philan- 
thropic men and women endow these institu- 
tions, skilled physicians and surgeons give 
freely a service which has cost them years of 
youth and study and thousands of dollars to 
obtain. Out from these centers of knowledge 
so dearly bought with time and strength and 
money there flows a constant stream of in- 
formation on the care of the body, the rules 
of healthy living and the first aid in emer- 
geney. To this center of help are carried the 
maimed, the halt and blind, the hurt child, the 
injured workman, the wounded of countless 


automobile accidents and others who need 
care. 
In that twilight zone which always sur- 


rounds the highly trained in any profession 
there exists today a vast area full of partially 
informed people who have inherited by tradi- 
tion and grasp by superficial study certain 
details of health-forming habits, certain facts 
which have been made common property for 
all. Some of these people are simply well 
educated laymen who have schooled themselves 
in the knowledge of hygiene and exercise, as 
Roosevelt did, that they might be efficient and 
well. Others have obtained enough knowl- 
edge and training in one line to make them 
useful workers in the great army of hospital 
attendants, nurses, students in some special 
investigation or research institute. Skilled in 
one thing only, they are nevertheless vital, 


PASADENA'S MUNICI- 
PAL PLUNGE 
By L. Б. Brigham 
ONSTRUCTION is well 
under way on the addi- 
tional outdoor municipal 
plunge at Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, for which $10,000 was 
included in a hond issue ap- 
proved last year by the peo- 
ple of Pasadena. This plunge 
was found necessary to re- 
lieve the increasing conges- 
tion in the old plunge which 
has become more and more 
popular every year. 

The new plunge is 50 ft. 
wide by 150 ft. long and 
graduates in depth from 4 ft. 
to 12 ft. and is to be equipped 
with regulation diving ap- 
paratus, the plans calling for 
regulation 3 ft. and 10 ft. 
spring boards and a 24 ft. 
diving platform. Тһе old 
plunge has been recently re- 
vamped for use particularly 
by the children and non- 
swimming adults. Ample 
provision has been made for 
the proper circulation and 
purification of the water. 

The popularity of the old 
plunge is well indicated by 
the fact that it drew an at- 
tendance during the year 
1921-22 of 81,146 people. The 
attraction of the new plunge 
to expert swimmers points 
towards a record attendance 
at “уе old swimming hole" 
this season. 


LINES 
OF THE 


THE NEW WING 


OF THE PASADENA HOSPITAL. 
necessary factors in the great campaign that 
in making everybody better every day. But 
more important it is for the general publie 
to realize that in this growing and extensive 
region that lies between the trained profes- 
sional and the ailing individual needing him, 
there are hundreds of half-informed wage 
earners who have taken this free-for-all 
knowledge of which 1 have spoken and have 
formed of it a tool, a system, an excuse with 
which to earn a living for themselves. For 
many years our pseudo colleges and so-called 
universities turned out scores of half-baked 
"doctors" until the very title has become a 
reproach where it should be the most honor- 
able title in the world today. In our Ameri- 
сап way of being tolerant and fair to “the 
under dog" we have been grossly unjust to 
the experts we have paid millions to produce. 
Let us learn another lesson from the war, 
whose fringes of anguish still trail across our 
way as we hear month by month of new vic- 
times among the flower of our youth unable to 
bear the awful strain! In the transport 
splints of the American army is exemplified 
an easily understood incident of the dissemi- 
nation of expert information such as І have 
stated is universal among professional men. 
Statistics show that somewhat more than 
50 per cent of gunshot wounds involve the 
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bones and joints. The efficient splinting of 
these injuries at the earliest possible moment 
is universally acknowledged by all surgeons 
to be of the greatest importance. 

The division of orthopedic [corrective] sur- 
gery, created by General Gorgas soon after 
the beginning of the war, was given charge 
of the splinting at the front. Orthopedic sur- 
реопв were assigned to the combat divisions 
under the division surgeons. Instruction and 
splint drills were given enlisted men. 

The war did much, therefore, to develop 
orthopedic surgery and surgeons. Remark- 
able plaster casts were invented with windows 
bridged across by reinforcements allowing 
treatment of an open wound and at the same 
time a brace for hroken bones. All the fund 
of knowledge stored up by these expert sur- 
geons is still at the service of our crippled 
children and all the skill of orthopedic sur- 
gery is now turned to the art of curing the 
deformed or the injured in such a way as to 
most nearly give back his fullest degree of 
function. Here at the Pasadena Hospital we 
have full benefit of all this skill in our physi- 
cians, surgeons, nurses and mechano-thera- 
putists. But as yet it has not the equip- 
ment necessary to handle in the most up-to- 
the-minute way the ordinary cases of broken 
bones and injuries by automobile accidents. 


IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


"The City of Southern Cali- 
fornia" is a large district made a 
unit by the lines of the Pacific 


Electric R. R. lts population is 
mobile. In April and May when 
high fog hangs over the coast, 
we trolley to the interior for 
sunsh ne. When the desert be- 
comes too hot in August, we 
bundle off to the Beach. 
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EXT to the blue sky and the sunshine of 
California come the hills in importance. 
Between them lie cafons and soft, rolling val- 


|». GARDENING 


MANUAL 
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danger from that very ignorance. Like the 
stupid woodsman from some region where 


leys, our only woodlands; on their sloping 
sides and summits the native Californian loves 
to sit among the dry, wild grasses and rest 


while watching white clouds roll along the dis- 
tant mountains or the gleam of old ocean be- 
tween the channel islands and the teeming 
towns along the shore. 


California hills, so long ignored or scoffed 
at by the ignorant plainsman, are now in 


| trees abound, his first impulse is to cut them 
| down, or hack them into town lots resembling 
flat land. The subdivider is storming the 
heights; and unless architects and others who 
know how shall! quickly teach our builders to 
cuddle a house into the side of a hill as has 
been done in the one here illustrated, our hills 
will all be ruined, marred as a residence sec- 
tion and ugly to look at. “A city set on а 
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ECONOMIC VALUE OF THE INVESTIGATION OF 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


By FRANKLIN THOMAS 
Head of the Department of Civil Engineering, C. I. T. 


ESIGNING of structures was formerly an art only, for neither 
the distribution of stress nor the properties of resistance of 

materials was known; proportion was by judgment guided by experi- 
ence or precedent. The building of structures of unusual size was 
often preceded by numerous failures. Old large span masonry 
arches in Europe are objects of wonder, but a study of their 
history often reveals the fact that they are the results of repeated 
attempts which might be regarded as a series of full size experiments. 

The science of design of structures requires a knowledge of 
methods for determining the character and intensity of stress as 
well as the properties of materials to resist these stresses. If this 
information were complete and applied to all phases of construction, 
there would be little necessity for precedent; but often a saving of 
time required to make rigid computations justifies the use of a gen- 
erous amount of material, thus combining with science the art of 
proportioning. : e 

High cost of materials and low cost of labor in Europe justifies 
more intensive analysis of stresses. With diminishing resources in 
the United States, the tendency toward refinement in design and the 
use of materials 1s marked. Р | 

Timber, with its greater strength in proportion to weight, is used 
with greater economy than formerly. 

Cast iron and wrought iron for resisting compression and ten- 
sion stresses respectively, have, in general, been replaced by steel. 
Nickel or other alloy steels are used in long span bridges and other 
instances where special properties are required. The automobile has 
been an important factor in forcing progress in the field of metal- 
lurgy. Experimental work with metals showed in a short time the 
advantageous effects of some constituents and the injurious effects 
of others. It is now possible to specify and forecast the strength 
from the chemical composition. 

The displacement, to a large extent, of stone and brick masonry 
by eonerete—a material manufactured very simply on the site—has 
produced a condition requiring extrem care and close supervision if 
good results are to be secured. The simplicity of manufacture has 
led to unscientific methods of proportioning the ingredients. The 
art of making concrete, while still young, is being replaced by science. 
Elaborate series of tests have proven conclusively the weakening 
effect of too much water, and have developed more precise methods 
of proportioning the solid ingredients. In this field the laboratory 
developments are much in advance of common practice. 

Exemplifying the scope of laboratory investigations concerning 
construction materials, reference may be made to the testing mate- 
rials laboratory of California Institute of Technology. The labora- 
tory has two divisions, the first a cement and concrete laboratory, 
and the second a laboratory for the general testing of the materials 
of construction. The equipment includes all necessary apparatus 
for standard tests in tension, compression, bending, torsion, fatigue, 
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BIRD-BANDING 
By Theresa Homet Patterson 


“Bird banding in New England is as con- 
| tagious as the Flu," is the way Mr. S. Prentiss 
| Baldwin speaks of this new angle in bird study. 

Every once in a while there seems to be some- 

thing “new under the sun" but a hundred years 

ago Audubon was twisting a silver wire about 

a bird's ankle for identification. Europe has 

been interested for twenty years and the 

American Bird Banding Associat on organized 

in 1909. Two years ago a Mr. Fletcher asked 

“what is this bird banding?” and at that the 

work took on a new impetus. The Bureau of 

> Biological Survey took over the work of fur- 

| mnishing bands and keeping the records from 

E the Linnean Society which had been the inter- 

vening link. Each band sent out bears a num- 
ber and B. S. (Biological Survey). 

No second nap, a hasty breakfast, morning 
paper unopened, hat and gloves adjusted in a 
dash for the street car, all this on April 25 for 
the Audubons to catch the early bird, not eat- 
------ ing worms but bread crumbs in the traps of J. 
Eugene Law. I hesitate to call them “traps” 


art finds expression here in splendid inter- 
pretations of the finest "period" designs and in 
worthy productions by modern artists and crafts- 


men. 
ESTABLISHED-1880 


Broadway between 7th and 8th 
Complete Furnishers of Successful tomes 
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friction, and hardness. The cement and concrete laboratory is pro- 
vided with tables for weighing and mixing, and with a complete 
equipment of sieves, needles, molds, etc., for the determination of the 
various properties of cement, sand and concrete, as recommended by 
the Joint Committee of the American Society of Civil Engineers and 
the American Society for Testing Materials. 
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which carries the picture of torture and death. 
They are l.ttle wire houses with doors that 
close after the visitors enter, made after Mr. 
Law’s own plan and specially recommended by 
the government. 

Mr. J. Eugene Law is editor of the Condor 
and chairman of the Banding Chapter of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, and as organizer 
of the work on this coast is seeking those who 
have the interest of birds at heart and are 
fitted to do conscientious work. The Govern- 
ment issues the permits of which there can be 
no transfer. 

Mr. Law has a bird sanctuary of several 
acres in Altadena on the dizzy edge of a can- 
yon where grease-wood, ferns, sage, snakes 
and poison ivy run so close to the house that 
they can almost pull the latchstring (which is 
long). While the four snakes found there are 
not poisonous neither are they sufficiently orna- 
mental or useful to offset their taste for birds. 
The beautiful green-tinted plaster house is so 
much a part of its setting that the Canyon 
Wren sat on the porch rail and spread his tail 
in sheer delight, as though his song were not 
enough! 

We had just been let in by the rear gate 
when the excitement began. “Got a bird in 
the trap!” Everyone went a step into the 
thicket to see a Golden Crowned Sparrow 
caught in the interest of science. With quiet- 
ness and gentleness Mr. Law took him out, his 
little heart beating even faster at sight of so 
many strangers. On his left leg was a band 
(so placed on immature birds). The number 
of the band was taken and one of the guests 
took his picture. After the hand was opened 
his heart was normal and whether he was 
“freezing” or too comfortable to move we could 
not tell, but he did not fly for some moments. 
Referring to the records this was found to be 
a bird banded by Mr. Law last fall as it came 
down from Alaska or British Columbia, and 
which is now returning to the land of its birth. 
From under the brown of winter the pin 
feathers had released their gold for his mating 
crown. This bird’s number, the dates of his 
oecurrance and return are kept by the Bio- 
logical Survey. At one banding station in 
Georgia out of fifty-seven caught one morning 
fifteen bore bands of the previous year; and 
having been banded these are called "Returns." 

The traps are left but a few minutes, mak- 
ing a bird's captivity brief. No. 2 was a San 
Diego Towhee. His flashing red eye showed 
less fright than anger, and to leave no doubt 
in our minds he bit and squealed. The tiny 
band by aid of pinchers was made to slip easily 
up and down on the leg. The photographer 
was so excited she had to call for help. Just 
then we saw a pair of Gray Gnat Catchers 
carrying cotton to their nest. More blue than 
gray, touched up with white, moulding with 
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their bodies the soft lining of that mossy nest. 
Well just that was enough beauty and joy for 
one day! Watching our step for Indian paint 
brush and baby oak trees we tiptoed out to see 
the San Diego Wren but our eyes were caught 
by the Titmouse shouting into an upturned 
pipe. There were no hollow trees and she had 
to be near these “Law” -abiding folks so why 
not use a pipe to nest in? Between lumbermen 
and tree dentists they and their kind may as 
well adapt themselves to modern inventions. 

No. 3 was a Wren Tit, his number showing 
that he was a "recurrence" and proved that he 
either had a poor memory or wasn't afraid 
of traps. A moment after being released he 
burst into song. Last year after the baby 
“Tits” had been banded the parents lined them 
up to admire their anklets. This bird eats 
seeds, worms and berries. A male Thrasher 
returned and would come when Mrs. Law called 
“В.П” and would pick the crumbs as they 
dropped from her hand. As we went into the 
house to see the records Mrs. Law was snipping 
off cotton and dabbing it into a shrub. Little 
Gray Nats don't object to having things handed 
to them. One of them flew off with so much 
that he couldn't see his way to the nest. 
When we came out half an hour later the cot- 
ton was nearly gone. The Lazuli Bunting in 
his turquoise blue just from Mexico looked 
settled for the summer. 

Bird band:ng will eventually give age of 
birds, routes of migration, whether they return 
to their birthplace to nest, whether they make 
the same feeding stations in passage, rate of 
travel, whether they have the same summer 
and winter homes or whether they are globe- 
trotters, local range, change in individual 
plumage. 

Bird banding has all the sport of hunting 
plus the interest of playing a game. Giving a 
number to a messenger to Alaska and South 
America and awaiting his return is better than 
sitting down to funeral baked meats. 
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MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 
By H. H. Peck 


There are two distinct departments to art, 
whether it appeals to the ear or to the eye 
or directly to the intellect through speech 
and the written word. Of these two parts— 
the appreciation and the production go hand 
in hand as they develop in any community. 
A wide appreciation of art produces artists 
as individuals, and great artists focus and 
inspire appreciation. 

It is the duty of the public schools, there- 
fore, to lay the foundation for wide apprecia- 
tion. In the modern American school which 
undertakes to educate everybody equally, 
mechanical methods of accomplishing results 
are not only excusable but necessary. And 
while every child must be made to work in- 
tensively in some one line if he is to be made 
the most of as an individual, yet the pleasure 
of appreciation in all the arts may be attained 
by less drudgery. 

In an excellent treatise on this subject, 
Kathryn IE. Stone, supervisor of music in the 
Los Angeles schools, says: “For several years 
past, experimentation in the application of the 
phonograph to school use has been proceeding. 
The movement has now progressed to such a 
stage that a phonograph and a library of 
music records may well be regarded as an 
essential part of the equipment of every public 
school building.” 

In the Los Angeles city school district, office 
of music department, the following list of 
records for a music memory contest is given 
and typifies the works now being selected for 
the different grades. It will be useful to fol- 
low this method of chosing a library of records 
and special new and up-to-date information 
will be given each month in this column. 


1. Amaryllis (double-faced record, fourth 


grade list), Mimuet.......... Paderewski 
2. Serenade, To a Wild Rose (double- 

faced record) a ae Pierne 
3. From the Land of the Sky-Blue 

А 022202222... Cadman 


4,..Spinning Song (Mendelssohn or Spindler 


оса Dance и -...Chaminade 

6. Lo, Here the Gentle Lark............ 

7. Traumerei (double-faced record), 
Minute МОИИ Boccherini 
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| The New Victro!a Console 
$100.00 
Others Now in Preparation 
A Series of Period Cases by the 
Victor Co., in prices from 
$150.00 to $450.00 
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A HOUSE WITH FOREIGN 
INFLUENCE 


By MARAGARET CRAIG 


HERE is a marked feeling of satisfaction 
that comes to a beholder when he ob- 
serves the interior decoration of a house 
blending closely with its architectural features. 
In the residence of Mrs. V. C. Emden, 623 
Arden Boulevard, Los Angeles, California, this 
co-relation of the two arts has been most ably 
executed, and as a consequence the resulting 
unity that prevails renders a sustained feeling 
of comfort and consistency. Indubitably, the 
cause of the pervading influence of these en- 
during qualities is the fact that Mrs. Emden 
used for her inspiration the noblest type of 
French chateau architecture and the originals 
or sincere copies of the most acceptable types 
of furnishings. 

The house is built of rich colored red brick, 
the only architectural embellishments consist- 
ing of the cream stone scrolled portal and 
several groups of extremely high and narrow 
windows. It is the presence of these details, 
however, that prepares one for the character 
of the interior which is marked by noticeable 
dignity and elegance. 

The hallway suggests the treatment of the 
entire house, which is rather that of a foreign 
mansion, and never deviates from its purpose 
of being a comfortable home that satisfies 
the needs of a modern family. Its lofty walls 
are panelled with Caen stone, that form a fine 
background for the stairway with its dull 
gold and polychromed balustrade. 

Mr. John Luccareni, with noteworthy skill, 
assisted Mrs. Emden in the design and selec- 
tion of the furnishings of the house and most 
ably superintended the execution of all of the 
architectural adornments. The living room 
that opens off from the hall is very spacious— 
twenty feet by thirty-five in actual dimensions. 
The features that unify this immense room, 
twenty feet in height, are the grooved mahog- 
any pilasters built in the wall, bordering the 
doors and window groups; the foot wide frieze 
that occurs at the base of the vaulted ceiling; 
and the balcony at the south end of the room. 
The fireplace is the dominating feature of this 
room. The painting above it is a copy of 
"Narcissus." Its tones of soft red, old blues 


and golds form the keynote of the furnishings. 
The decoration work upon the substantial 
Renaissance fireplace below was modified to 
echo the curves of the frame and lines of the 
painting. 
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"Southern California's "^, 
Choicest Residential Park" 


LINTRIDGE is today the 
scene of the greatest build- | 
ing activity in its history. 

There is only one Flintridge— 
there is only just so much Flint- 


ridge. | 
Those incomparable Flintridge 
homesites, overlooking moun- | 


tains, fairway, parkland, lake and 
= valley, will not be long available = - 
at present prices. 


Flintridge Sales Company 
НЕТ НЕ. ог Angeles. 
Tel: 10601, Main 685 | 
Tract Office: Fair Oaks 212 | 
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The fine window decoration used through- 
out the house deserves especial mention. Here, 
ample curtains of heavy silk velour are tied 
back at the windows with specially made large 
loops and tassels. These draperies are made 
so that they lie on the floor with heavy two- 
toned bullion fringe. Lambrequins, forming 
arches at the top of the windows, are made of 
carved wood and are in the dull gold and poly- 
chromed. The floor covering is a wonderfully 
large Aubison rug, its colors repeating those 
in the painting and harmonizing well with 
the rich brocades that cover many of the 
pieces of hand-carved furniture. 

The lighting of this large room is accom- 
plished by the use of indirect lights placed in 
bowls at the top of the pilasters and by the 
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Draperies 


Phone 560-658 
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sconces on the side walls, all of hand-wrought 
iron. This diffusing lighting blends the colors 
of the grey-green hand-stippled walls, the 
faun colored draperies, and the foreign reds 
and greens used in the furniture. 

The second floor is decorated to be consistent 
with the first floor. Three of the bedrooms, it 
is interesting to note, are furnished so that 
they also form sitting rooms. This arrange- 
ment is very common in France and one that 
might well be copied extensively. 

In the entire treatment of the house there is 
a delightful co-relation of details and mass 
arrangement that comes from a preconceived 
idea of the fitness of things, and Mr. Lucca- 
reni has been fortunate in being able to use 
his skill in aiding the successful undertaking 
of building up a unique scheme of decoration. 
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JOHN F. LUCCARENI 
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Ladies! Save Your Shoes! 
Auto Heel Protector 


Made of Leather. Fits securely on Shoe 
or Slipper Protects heel and counter 
from GREASE, SCUFFING and WEAR. 
Easily and quickly adjusted. 


y FRENCH 
3 Styles BABY FRENCH 
CUBAN 
STATE STYLE OF HEEL REQUIRED 
$1.50 Per Pair Prepaid 


J. E. F. Distributing Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


1101 Garland Bldg., 


820130 
PHONES | 822803 


CAMPBELL OFF 


BROADWAY AT SEVENTH 


An office for your 
business at $10.00 
per month 
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823-824 LOEW'S STATE BUILDING 
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THE FOURTH IN A SERIES OF LESSONS ON PROCESSES IN HANDICRAFT 


SHOP TALK 


Ж: OME IN! Good morning, Mac.” 
“Good morning, Van; what are you 
doing?” 

“Chasing, Mae, chasing.” 

“Chasing fantoms and rainbows?” 

“No, chasing a bridge.” 

“Ha! ha! that sounds funny,” 

“It isn’t—but come over here and I will tell 
you all about it. I am working a lid for a 
eedar lined, silver cigarette box, having a pic- 
ture of our Colorado Street bridge for decora- 
tion. You see, Mac, this round bottomed steel 
kettle is called a pitch block, From the bottom 
up it is partly filled with lead, and on top of 
that is a melted mixture of pitch, plaster of 
paris and a little fat. It is melted in an iron 
kettle which we call a pitch-pot. The ring you 
see (shaped like a life preserver) is made of 
strong, heavy canvass and is filled with fine 
sand. This allows the rounded bottom of the 
pitch-block to be put at any angle while work- 
ing; the heavy weight keeps it in position, and 
the sand pad conforms to the shape of the 
pitch-block. So you see it is rigid in any 
position. An iron band shaped like a ring 
will do the same thing. 

“I will only tell you about the tools used 
on this job, for it would take too long too 
describe all tools used in chasing. 

“Next we have our hammers and punehes, 
а boxwood mallet—one face rather flat the 
other one more rounding; a few wooden 
punches made from broom handles, maple 
table legs, auto wheel spokes—in fact any 
wood that is medium hard and easily worked. 
Next a post or block of wood with concave 
round holes of different sizes and depths. The 
wooden punches and the block with the 
holes I use to round up and shape any flat 
surface metal. This piece of silver was flat, 
now it is high in the center and slopes gradu- 
ally towards the edges. The curvature gives 
it a more artistic look and makes it stronger. 
There is another reason, which you will notiee 
later. The chasing hammers are made of 
steel—a light weight and a heavier one, small, 
half round on one end and a large flat face 
on the opposite side. You will notice that 
the end of the handle fits the hand and that 
it is thinner near the hammer head. This 
gives it spring and a rebound. 

"Now we have the punches, all made from 
steel, all sizes and shapes to meet require- 
ments. It is the end of the punch which 
touches the metal that does the work. They 
should not cut through the metal, only dent 
when struck a blow; and the shape or design 
imprinted in the metal as deep as wanted with 
one or more hammer blows. 

"Engraving is a different process. The 
metal is cut away with graver's steel chisels 
fastened in small handles. These ure pushed 
with the palm of the hand and like a plow 
cut furrows in the metal. 

“Chasing is simply the denting of the metal, 
which is done on both sides; the most promi- 
nent parts which have to stand out are 
punched up from the back. 

“The design before us is ‘The Bridge.’ First, 
I cut the silver plate (guage 22) a little larger 
than the finished job should be, about !4-inch 
all around, and anneal it. This means that 
it is heated red hot to make it soft and 
pliable. 

"Next, I trace the design on the plate with 
a sharp pointed steel tracer—it is there and 
cannot rub out. Then we use the wooden 
block, mallet, and wooden punches, and shape 
the silver plate in form, working plate face 
down and punching on the back till we have 
a nicely curved surface to work on. 

“The surface pitch on the bloek is heated 
with a blow-torch and modeled to shape to 
receive the plate, which has also been heated 
and received a little pitch on the side which 
shall adhere to the block. We place it on the 
block, pressing firmly down, taking care that 
the pitch touches the whole under surface of 
the plate. Apply the toreh if more heat is 
needed, working till the plate is firmly secured. 
Cooling the pitch is our next move. This can 
be quickly done by immersing in eold water. 

“Having placed the block on the pad we are 
ready for ehasing. А chisel-shaped punch 
with a blunt edge is first used to trace the 
sky-line—a continuous line of even depth made 
by light hammer blows on the punch follow- 


ing the line already scratched in. Next a 
flat-faeed, oval puneh is used on the sky part 
by gently tapping and working the metal on 
an even plane with our sky. The result will 
be a raised mountain-top line and a flat sky. 
This is the most particular and difficult opera- 
tion of the whole job. 

“Хехі we go for the mountains: chasing in 
the dividing lines, canyons, ridges and other 
details, taking care to preserve perspective in 
touch and softness of tone. 

“The eurvature of our plate allows ample 
depth to recede the mountains and keep our 
foliage line raised, which brings it forward, 
and so on through the whole proceeding, keep- 
ing the most prominent parts raised. If we 
should wish to raise any part of the plate, we 
simply remove the plate from the block, clean 
with coal oil and pummiee, and punch б от the 
back with punch and hammer on that spot we 
wish to raise. This done, we fasten plate 
again on the block, cool it, and go on with 
the work. A little printer's ink on a rag 
rubbed over the plate helps you to see how 
you are getting on. i 

“There is no limit to the labor and time one 
may devote on this particular job. Days in- 
stead of hours could be spent on it. But 
our idea is to get just a fair amount of 
detail and expression. 

“The plate being finished, the edges are 
trimmed and it is ready to receive the lid 
edges and hinges, making a cover for our 
cedar-lined cigarette box or silk-lined silver 
jewel case. 


By CARL VAN DUGTEREN 


“Any scene may be reproduced in silver in 
this manner. 

“Here is a cigar; smoke up, Mac!” 

“Thanks, Van, I will; but, say, do you use 
all those punches 1 see, on this job? There 
must be over a hundred 1 guess." 

“No, Mac, I do not. Now look at the 
end of this punch, see how smooth and round 
it is; and look at this one, see how rough it is; 
and notice this one, full of little holes close 
together. Now, each punch makes its own 
mark, just as our shoe heel leaves a mark 
іп the wet sand. So 1 use only those punches 
which will make the mark or impression 
wanted. Altogether I used about twelve 
punches on this job. 

“Do you know, Mac, that chasing is as old 
as the nations are? In early Egypt and in 
China, or, іп fact, any plaee where metal was 
known, the art of chasing was practiced in 
some manner or other. Our antique Dutch, 
English, Italian and Asiatic metal chasing is 
remarkable! Like painting and seulpture it 
has no limit. And even today wonderful work 
is being done here in America and abroad. If 
you are irterested, go to any publie library 
and get books on this subject, or to any dealer 
in antique silver; and I assure you that you 
will see some excellent work. 

“Yes, “Тһе Bridge’-—wonderful isn't it? 
Pasadena has, in my judgment, the most 
beautiful bridge in the world—scenery in- 
cluded. 

“Апа do we appreciate it? По you? 

“Call again.” 


ШІҮГІГОККІЛ SOUTHLAND 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Located at the entrance to the beautiful Ventura River Valley 
upon a narrow shelf of land between the mountains and the sea, 
broadening fanlike into a wide expanse of fertile acres to the south, 
San Buenaventura has appeal and a future. 

New life has come to the old community. New streets are reach- 
ing out over the valley and into the hills. Fortunately, the city 
fathers of San Buenaventura (they call it Ventura now) have recog- 
nized that along with this promise of prosperity there is the respon- 
sibility of seeing that this new growth is directed toward the best 
interests of the future community. A City Planning Commission has 
been appointed and a planner has been employed to make a thorough 
study of the situation and to lay down adjustable plans for the guid- 
ance of growth. 

The first consideration has been the resources of the city and its 
distriet. Assuming the present tendencies toward urbanization to 
continue, what size and manner of city must the Ventura of 1950 or 
1975 be anticipated to be. In such connection planning must concern 
itself with “possibility” not “probability.” The visualization of the 
future city must carry all the way to the limits imposed by such 
physical factors in controlling the size of cities as the water supply, 
power, shipping facilities, relation to raw material and market, and 
room for economical expansion. A city plan should take all of these 
things into consideration and forsee as clearly as may be possible the 
city that may come. 

Ventura will never be a Los Angeles, but there is no apparent 
reason why it should not reasonably expect an ultimate population 
of forty or fifty thousand people. At least there is that possibility 
and that is the concern of the city plan. Very wisely then, the city 
fathers are taking the precaution to lay the foundation for a city of 
this size. (Continued in June Number) 
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SANTA BARBARA 


If you like California you will love Santa Barbara 


JOHN D. BURNHAM, Realtor 
Associated with H. G. CHASE 
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J. H. Woodworth 
and Son 


Designing and Building 


Telephone Fair Oaks 281 


200 E. Colorado Street 
Pasadena : Calitornia 


S. tationery 


Jor 
Southland Society 


Not only weddings, but the numerous social 
affairs which they engender, bring promi- 
nently to mind at this season the matter of 
correct stationery. 


And that, in Sonthland society, means a 
consultation with the Brock & Company 
Department of Stationery. For it is here 
that you feel unqnalifiedly sure of absolute 
correctness as to form and wording, and the 
finest of artistry in engraying. 


Of prime importance, of course, are Wed- 
ding Announcements and Invitations and 
the accompanying cards. Also frequently 
calling for consideration are Place Cards for 
luncheons and teas, or special invitations of 
yarious kinds. Each may raise a question 
as to authoritative usage and every such 
question is correctly determined һу our 
wide range of experience. 


Visitors Welcome 


Brock б Company 
515 West Seventh Street ` 


~ Between Olive and Grand — 


The House of Perfect Diamonds 
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THE MONEY MARKET ese s nener 


Resident Manager, Blythe, Witter & Co., Pasadena 


NCREASES in the price of money as represented by interest 

rates and as reflected in the recessions in prices of fixcd term 
securities such as bonds, mortgages, etc., has been a matter of con- 
cern to investors rather than what it should be: the index of oppor- 
tunity. 

Their concern has been based mainly on their inability to reconcile 
the increases in price for money with the tremendous bank reserves 
which seem to indicate a larger pool than immediate requirements 
necessitate, and therefore they have found themselves and the general 
investment situation shrouded with a mystery that has held them 
fearful of placing available funds. 

In order to understand the present situation it would be well to 
reeall what was written in this column some four months ago with 
regard to the then prospective increased demand for money which 
would be made by the railroads of the country and awakened in- 
dustry, and which have now come into effect as a demand against 
the investment pool. Furthermore, it should be understood that bank 
reserves in this country at the prescnt time do not represent in their 
entirety credits available for business in this country, as in a con- 
tinuously increasing amount they are made up of gold shipments 
sent here from abroad to take the place of real wealth in the form 
of commodities which foreign debtors had found impossible to dc- 
liver here either because of lack of raw materials or their inability 
to surmount the difficulties of the tariff wall. 

On the other hand, some parts of these temporary gold reserves 
have been made the basis for credits in this country, with the result 
that we have had something of inflation of currency running hand in 
hand with natural increases in prices growing out of the prosperity 
which developed after the crash of 1919 and 1920. This combination 
of natural increases of commodity priees and those increases duc to 
inflation have very quietly but very effectively worked some marked 
changes in the country's economic structure vitally affecting the 
prices of fixed term securities, since increased commodity prices 
means money of a lower value, 
money is but a counting system in which the real wealth of the coun- 
try, made up of commodities and labor, is represented. By money of 
lower value is meant money of lower purchasing power in terms of 
commodities. 

To what degree money has lost value in the last twelve months a 
review of basic commodity prices will suffice to show; and in some- 
thing like the same proportion has the value of fixed incomes in the 
shape of bond and mortgage interest lost its value, with the result 
that lower prices for fixed term securities with an increased yield 
has been necessary to bridge the increased cost of living. 

In April 1922 choice beef cattle at Chicago was $7.90 per hundred 
pounds as against $8.85 in March of this year. Anthracite coal No. 1 
Buckwheat f. о. b. New York in April 1922 was at $4.75 per gross 
ton as against $6.75 in March of this year. Mixed corn at Chicago in 
April 1922 was 60'4c per bushel as against 73!ec in March of this 
year. Spot cotton of middling grade at New Orleans was 16!2c per 
pound in April of last year as against 31%4c in March of this year. 
Clean hides at Chicago were 14с per pound in April of last year as 
against 18!2c in March 1923. Pig iron was at $19.50 per gross ton 
in April of last year as against $31 in March of this year, while open 
hearth steel billets at Pittsburgh were $29.50 and $45.00 on thesc 
respective dates. Pig lead was Біс per hundred pounds in March 
of last year as against 83%c in March of this year. First crepe 
plantation rubber at New York was 15Мс per pound as against 
3315c the present price. Sugar at 3.86c per pound in April of last 
year is to be compared with over 10c per pound at the present time. 
Clean wool at Boston on thc same dates compare at $1.12 per pound 
as against $1.43; and zine at St. Louis has risen from $4.92!5 to 
$1.95 per hundred pounds. 

The notable exceptions to this increase in price have been petro- 
leum, farm produets, such as hogs and wheat, and the important in- 
dustrial item, sulphuric acid. Wheat in April 1922 was $1.42%2 per 
bushel as against a March price this year of $1.19, while hogs, a by- 
product of farming, in April of 1922 were $10.60 per hundred pounds 
as against $8.15 in March of this year. 

These increases in price and corresponding depreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of money, have been proceeding very regularly since 
the second and third quarters of 1921, with the result that we have 
had a fairly stagnant bond market marked by recessions in prices 
that have followed the increases in commodity prices, thereby at- 
tempting through the increased yield on current bond prices to show 
a margin somewhere approaching that increased cost of living which 
has come upon us. j 

To date the stock market has not registered a corresponding change 
in price but it would seem certain that before the end of the year 
there will be a change in market conditions on junior securities other 
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it being remembered always that. 


than the purely speculative issues which will reflect the lower value 
of money. As has always been the case in the past, the bond market 
has been the first to register the change in economic conditions and 
correspondingly will be the first to show a change back to money 
values of a higher order. 

In the light of this situation and realizing that the bands have 
alrcady begun to close in on unnecessary expansion of business as 
well as to curtail inflation through the safeguarding of reserves, the 
fixed term investor's position is one of being able to obtain long term 
bonds at. the present time on the basis of money of low purchasing 
power with the certainty that when the corrective measures of bank- 
ing interests have again brought commodity prices down to the levels 
of 1921, to say nothing of those of pre-war days, that present day 
purchasers will be the beneficiaries to the extent of from 10% to 30% 
increased purchasing power from their income. 

To wait now for lowcr security prices is to absolutely close one’s 
eyes to the tremendous advances in commodity prices already regis- 
tered, and which have already drawn upon themselves the attention 
that will correct them. The sensible investor of the moment is the 
one who abandons every consideration for speculative possibilities, 
recognizes the extreme cheapness of money of a fixed income charac- 
ter in terms of commodity prices, and buys income today against the 
certainty of higher money values through increased purchasing power 
due to lower commodity prices after the corrective measures have 
had their full force and effect. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 


PRIVATE ESTATE 


Requires Ње most thorough study of the 
many conditions involved. BE SURE 


vou secure competent service. 


Clarenre 1. Dax 


LANDSCAPE .. ENGINEER CONTRACTOR 
PASADENA 


Harmonizing Profit 


With Safety 


Large profits and strong security do not travel together. 
It is usually true that to make big gains one must take 
big risks; and, conversely, to insure safety of principal 
one must be content with a moderate return on the in- 
vestment. 


However, it is frequently possible for one who keeps in | 
close touch with financial matters to increase his income | 
materially without in any way jeopardizing his principal. | 


To assist investors in harmonizing profit with safety, and 
obtaining the most attractive returns consistent with 
strong security, is one of the important functions of our 
organization. 
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Send for new booklet “Facts Important to Investors” 


Drake Riley G Thomas 


Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
314 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles—Telephone Pico 787 


Santa Barbara San Francisco Pasadena 
1014 State Street 603 Cal. Commercial Union Bldg. 16 So. Raymond Ave. 
Telephone 494 315 Montgomery St. Fair Oaks 26 


СОӘЕТКОЕКХУТЯҒ SOUTHLAND 


The 
Financial Strength 
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of a community is gauged by the 
strength of its banks. 


Pasadena banks on Dec. 29, 1922, held 
total deposits of over $36,346,000, a 
gain in one year of $6,278,000. 

Not only as a beautiful city with ideal 
climatic conditions but also in growth 
of business and financial stability 
Pasadena appeals to the home seeker. 


PASADENA CLEARING 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 25575 BANK 


FORMERLY LOS ANGELES TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


Affiliated in ownership with The First 
National Bank of Los Angeles and the 
First Securities Company 


Pacific-Southwest through many 


Serving the 
conveniently located branches in Los Angeles and 


in the following California cities: 


Oxnard 

Pasadena 
Pasadena Br. 
Oak Knoll Br. 
Altadena Br. 

Paso Robles 


Alhambra 
Atascadero 


Carpinteria 
Catalina Island 


El Centro 
Fresno, Fidelity Br. Redlands 

San Fernando 
Glendale, San Luis Obispo 


Glendale Ave. Br. 
Brand Blvd. Br. 


Guadalupe 
Hanford 
Huntington Park 


San Pedro 
Marine Branch 
San Pedro Br. 

Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara 
Commercial of Santa 


Lemoore Barbara Br. 
Lindsay Santa Maria 
Lompoc Santa Monica 
Long Beach Tulare 
Long Beach Br. Vence 
Belmont Heights Br. Tht 
Atlantic Avenue Br. Visalia 
Los Alamos Whittier 
Ocean Park Community Branch 


Orcutt Wilmington 


RESSES of every de- 

D scription, favored by 

fashion for every occa- 

sion of Spring, each model char- 

acterized by distinctive styling 
and superior quality of fabric. 


Badell, 


BROADWAY COR. SIXTH 
LOS ANGELES 


Blue Diamond 3H 
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We produce Tile for Fireplaces, Fountains, Pave- 
ments, Garden Pots---anything that is appropriately 
made from clay. = 5 2g ЕЕ x 
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LOS ANGELES; COSSEEOR TIAI 
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A book of photographs, sketches, and plans of represent- 
ative California homes designed by your leading archi- 
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“S Electric 
A Electr 
^ St 
tects. Price $1.00. Title—''California Homes." 
Address: Ellen Leech 


544 So. El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif. "a ve. 2. Gos 


Beautiful 
and Serviceable 


Residence of 
Robert S. Moore, 

Menlo Park, Calif. 
Albert Farr, Arckt. 


When it is considered how impor- 
tant a part the roof plays in bring- 
ing out the full beauty of the home 
it adorns, it is a significant fact 
that Varicolor Granada Roofing 
Tile has been selected for so many 
beautiful residences in Southern 
California. 


Not only does this beautiful tile 
lend itself to practically every 
form of architecture, but it har- 
monizes with the surroundings 
and serves the utilitarian purposes 
of being durable, economical and 
Varicolor Granada Roofing Tile fireproof, 

avas selected as worthy to bring to 


its full completion the architectural 
beauty of this charming residence. 


“Ue Standard of Quality in Chy Produces 


L.A.Pressed Brick Со. 


ENTIRE SIXTH FLOOR-FROST BLOG 
Second and Broadway 
Phones MainSol ~ 6048° 
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JUNE AND SAN JACINTO, CALIFORNIA From a Painting by Katharine Hunicy 


No. 42 JUNE, 1923 20 Cents 
Seer ORNIAS HOME AND GARDEN MAGAZINE 
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Gulck Stationery Co. 


173 Е. COLO, ST., Pasadena | 
Fair Oaks 39 | 


HERBERT F. BROWN 
Stationery, Books 
And Picture Framing 


190 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Fair Oaks 66 


Picture Framing, Artist's Supplies 


WINDOW SHADE 
SHOP 


Makers of Exclusive 
WINDOW SHADES 
The Best in Materials and 
Workmanship 
12 lolly Street. Fair Oaks 48 


| PASADENA | 
M. L. Bailey 
248 So. Hill St. 


Commercial Photographer 


Pico 6490— 15062 
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THE 
Eleanor Miller School 


Expression and Music 


| 
| PASADENA LEATHER GOODS CO. 
| Suit Cases, Purses. Bags 
Puttees for Men, Women and Children || 
Insured and Guaranteed Trunks 
742 E. Colorado St., 
|| Fair Caks 354 Pasadena 


PASADENA 


Send for Catalogue 
- Phone F.O. 336 251 Oakland Ave. 


| 
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LAUNDERERS DRY CLEANERS 


Royal Laundry Со. | Florentine Credenza DIAMONDS 

461 So Raymond | Colo. 67 | of the lOth Century WANTED 

P antiena, Calif. From the Studio 

v c = — - Full Cash Value Paid for 
- | of Yours 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? Cannell 5 Chaffin, sn ee 


American Laundry Co. 


Fair Oaks 514 Paintings :: Period Furniture :: Antiques 302 Bank of Italy Bldg. 
501 South Raymond Ave. 720 WEST SEVENTH STREET Seventh and Olive Sts. 
ae -n —— i LOS ANGELES Bank Ref. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Permutit Soft Water Saves ————————— O оина алаа о. — 
Clothes , 
TROY LAUNDRY 3. WA. Robinson Co. Public Sal 
In Business for Twenty Years 
pu Cal. Phone C. [46 SEVENTH AND GRAND u ІС а es 
Alu Whatever is new and interesting in travel, biography, fiction— 


- 3 Я à қ à т М walh : 
ё Jum literature in general—is procurable in the Book Section. — First Floor е have purchased 122,000 pair 
Ж 3 А _ —— —À U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 


sizes 51: to |2, which was the 


GE IU! it CK r | entire surplus stock of опе of the | 


| largest U. S. Governinent shoe 
HOWARD MOTOR СО. "7 | contractors. 
267 W. Colorado St. е А 
olorado Sh e С ѓо | This shoe is guaranteed опе hun- 


dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 


С. S. Brokaw, Res. Mgr. Со]. 397 CATERERS AND CONFECTIONERS | 


——$ а prepare the most delectable cool, crisp salads and the 


М | daintiest, yet altogether the most satisfying of sandwiches. Of ME ee bci s 
Eo ced course, there are the frozen dainties together with the wonder- | to the public at $2.95. 

С. A. VAN DUGTEREN & CO. ful French pastries for which the Elite has long been famous. Send correct sce MERE 
Jewelers - Engravers Those who prefer hot dinner dishes such as steaks, chops, on delivery or send money order. 
ІНЕ chicken, roast turkey or duck and other meats or fish аге served If shoes are not as represented 

Pasadena. Cal. daily a la carte from 11:30 a. m. to 11:30 p.m. The Catering we wil! cheerfully refund your 


% money promptly upon request. 
Department is prepared to serve at your home for all occa- 


sions on short notice any number of people. 


Pasadena Corset Shop | A box of chocolates and B^n Bons or other candies of our own National Bay State | 
Me ганан 1 | Shoe Company 


Corsetiere Elite Delicacy Shop 
CORSETS AND ACCESSORIES 2 z 1 
ове | 629 te 641 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES. Phone: Pico 1573 | воа vee. NOU 
азе оо c | 634 Е. COLORADO ST., PASADENA. Phone: Fair Oaks 4053 


Fair Oaks 3388 Pasadena, Cal. | 


The Radio 
Store... 


"Everything Worth 
While in Radio” 


Radio, Electric and 
Scientific Supplies 


Paul Franklin Johnson 
560-562 E. Colorado St. 


Pasadena, California 
Fair Oaks 3281 


Beautiful Garden Pieces 
in 
Sculptured Terra Cotta 


Italian Terra Cotta Co. 
W. H. Robison 
1149 MISSION ROAD 


Opposite County Hospital 
Phone Lincoln 1057 Los Angeles 


Clark Vase No. 35 
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Announcements of exhibitions, fetes, 
concerts, club entertainments, ete., for 
the calendar pages are free of charge and 
should be received in the office of CALI- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND, Pasadena, at least 
two weeks previous to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they are 
received later than that date. 


The publie ts warned that photog- 
raphers have no authority to arrange for 
sittings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in SOUTHLAND unless appoint- 
ments have been made especially in writ- 
ing by the Editor. 


California Southland is published monthly at 
Pasadena, California. One dollar and twenty 
rents for six issues, two dollars per year. Ad- 
dresses will be changed as many times as de- 
sired if notice is given before the first of the 
month in which the change is made. 

Entered as second class matter, July 28, 1919 
at the Post Office at Pasadena, California, 
under act of March 3, 1879. 


Clubs 


ALLEY HUNT CLUB: 

The formal season at the Valley Hunt 
Club closed with May, after which 
time no programs are arranged. The 
tennis court and swimming pool offer 
the outdocr attractions during the 
summer, and individual parties, both 
afternoon and evening, are arranged 
as desired. 


NNANDALE GOLF CLUB: 

The afternoon bridge, Mah Jongg and 
tea parties have bcen discontinued for 
the season, but tea will be served as 
requested and tables for cards are al- 
ways available, 

The second Friday of each month is 
open day at the club. 

The usual Wednesday and Saturday 
sweepstakes each month through the 
summer. 


FPUINTRIDGE COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Day has been changed from 
Monday to the first Tuesday in every 
month. On every Ladies’ Day the 
women golfers from the clubs in the 
Southern California Association will 
be welcome, 


OS ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, second Monday of each 
month, 

Music during dinner, followed by 
dancing, every Saturday evening 
during the month. 

Luncheon served from 11:30 to 2 
p.m. on Saturdays. 

Sunday night concerts during month 
twice a month. 

Tea served as requested and tables 
for cards always available. 


ILSHIRE COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies’ Days, third Monday of each 
month. 

Dancing every second апа fourth 
Saturdays during the month. 

A musical is arranged for each Sun- 
day night in the month. 


IDWICK COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies' Days, fourth Monday in each 
month. 

Tea and informal bridge every after- 
noon. 

Polo, Wednesday and Saturday of 
each week. 

Dancing every Saturday night in the 
month. 


LOS ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB: 
Dinner dances, Tuesday and Friday 
nights of every week. Tuesday night 
informal; Friday night semi-formal. 
Plunge open to the ladies Tuesday and 
Friday of every week. 


ONTECITO COUNTRY CLUB: 
Provides an 18 hole golf course, two 
concrete and two dirt courts for ten- 
nis, bowls and croquet. 

Tea is served and informal bridge 
parties arranged as desired. 

A buffet supper is served every Sun- 
day night. 


ASADENA GOLF CLUB: 
Friday, June 1, buffet supper dance, 
beginning at 8: 30. 
June 5, 12, 19, and 26, the four Tues- 
days of the month, will be ladies’ day, 
and special luncheons, card and Mah 
Jongg parties will be given. 
Friday, June 8, evening card party. 
Friday, June 22, Summer Nights’ din- 
ner dance. 


The swimming pool is open to mcm- 
bers and their guests every day ex- 
сері Saturday and Sunday, which are 
reserved for members, and luncheon 
will be served every Sunday from 12 
until 2 o'clock. 


Cee ORNIA SOUTHLAND 
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Phones Bdwv. 


& Co. 


Designers and 
Craftsmen 


Lighting Fixtures 

Hand Wrought 

Iron, Brass and 
Bronze 


404 Washington Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


3903—603-73 
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Interior Decoration 
нао 


NEWPORT. HARBOR YACHT CLUB: 
Stag Cruise to Ensenada, Mexico, May 
29 to June 3, inclusive. All Southern 
California yachtsmen participating. 
Saturday, June 16, Open House at the 
California Yacht Club for Newport 
Harbor, Santa Barbara and San Diego 
Yacht Clubs, 

Saturday and Sunday, June 23 and 24, 
Newport Bay Regatta Days, official 
cruise and visit of California Yacht 
Club, 

Races--Schooner, Ketch and Yawl. 

Cruiser Касе, around Catalina Island 

and return to Newport. 

Saturday, June 23, Open House at Club 

House for members and visitors, with 

dinner and dance in the evening. 
ALIFORNIA YACHT CLUB: 

“ Tuesday, May 29, to June 3, inclusive, 
stag cruise to Ensenada, Mexico, joint 
auspices California, Los Angeles and 
Newport Harbor Yacht Clubs. 
Saturday, June 16, Open House at 
California Yacht Club, Wilmington, 
California, for Newport Harbor, Santa 
Barbara and San Diego Yacht Clubs. 

HE fourth annual exhibition of the 
Painters and Sculptors of Southern 
California, which opened May 4, in the 
Gallery of Fine and Applied Arts, Los 
Angeles Museum of History, Science and 
Art, will continue through June 17. The 
winners of the three prizes are as follows: 
Karl Yens of Laguna Beach, the William 
Preston Harrison prize for the best paint- 
ing in the exhibit, on his “Again the 
Meadow Lark”; Mabel Alvarez of Los An- 
geles, the prize offered by the Federation 
of Women's Clubs, on "Self Portrait" 
and Norman Chamberlain of Pasadena, 
the Mrs. Henry E. Huntington prize, on 
"Adobe Flores". 
T the Southwest Museum, Marmion Way 
and Avenue 46, Los Angeles, the stu- 
dents of the Los Angeles High School, 
and Junior High Schools are holding an 
exhibition of their work, including paint- 
ings, prints, metal art, pottery, batik, and 
weaving. Тһе exhibition opened May 15 
and wiil continue through June 15. 


EONARD'S, at 6814 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, formerly the Hollywood Art Shop, 
is the latest of the picture galleries, open- 
ing the middle of May with a showing of 
twenty-one canvases and three sculptures. 
The gallery has daylight illumination, and 
the wall space is sufficient for the exhibi- 
tion of about twenty canvases, which will 
be changed on the tenth of cvery month. 
As the space is limited no more than two 
canvases by any one man will be accepted 
for exhibition in one month, and usually 
only one canvas. 
ARION KAVANAGH WACHTEL'S 
eclerful California landscapes in wa- 
tercolor will be shown at the Cannell & 
Chaffin Galleries permanently beginning 
June 4th. For those who do not know her 
individual work, delay no longer to go 
see them and spare yourself regrets. There 
is no one interpreting the Southland more 
convincingly and it should be proud of her 
for it. Her pictures are owned all over 
the country which is enough to indicate 
how well her art is appreciated. 
РОВ by Ferene Imrey, the famous 
Hungarian artist, will be shown in 
Stendahl’s Metropolitan Gallery, Grau- 
man’s Theatre, Los Angeles, during June. 
HE Potboiler is settled in new quar- 
ters at 111 West Third street, Los 
Angeles, and will show paintings some- 
what higher in price than formerly, Each 
artist may enter two, and pictures are to 
hang for two months. There is no jury 
and no commissions. 
HE Spring Exhibition of the San Diego 
Art Guild was held in the Art Gal- 
lery of the San Diego Museum, Balboa 
Park, during May. The exhibition in- 
cluded oil and water colors, landscapes 
and figures. Sculpture was added for the 
first time, Cartaino Scarpitta exhibiting a 
number of pieces. 
RANK GARITZ and Arthur H. Millier 


are exhibiting etchings and wood block 
prints in La Jolla during the month. 

AINTINGS by contemporary Dutch 

Masters will be shown in the Stendahl 
Galleries at the Maryland Hotel, Pasadena, 
during June. 
AN exhibition of landscapes, by Marie B. 

Kendall of Long Beach opened on 
Friday, May 18, at the Norse Club, 144414 
Wilcox avenue, Hollywood, to continue for 
some weeks. 

HE Cannell and Chaffin Galleries are 

showing a remarkable collection of en- 
gravings by Italian, German and Dutch 
Primitives from May 29th to June 16th, 
inclusive. Exhibition comprises 87 orig- 
inal engravings from copper and wood. in- 
cluding a number of examples by Man- 
tegna., Albrecht Durer, Marcantonio Rai- 
mondi, Robetta and other great engravers 
cf the Renaissance. This is one of the 
finest collections of its kind in the coun- 
try. 

HE International Salon of the Pictorial 

Photographers of America at the Art 
Center. New York, is showing prints by 
the following local pictorialists: Viroque 
Baker, _ Hollywood; Louis Fleckenstein, 
Lone Beach; Howard C. Cloves, Mrs. 
Millie Hoops, Arthur Kales, Ernest M. 
Pratt, John С. Hick. Los Angeles; Clar- 
ence W. Tucker, Covina; Edward Weston, 
Glendale, and Otis Williams, Los Angeles. 
This would indicate that Los Angeles and 
vicinity is holding its own with the best 
in this country and abroad. This exhibi- 
tion is truly International, there being 
prints from all parts of the United States 
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and from England, Canada, Belgium, Aus- 
tralia, France, Sweden, Tunis, Austria, 
Switzerland, Japan, Holland, Norway, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
Hungary, Mexico, Denmark and Italy. 


HE exhibition in the Stendahl Gallery 

at the Hotel Vista del Arroyo, Pasa- 
dena, during June, will consist of portraits 
and landscapes by Robert Vonnoh, N. A. 


HE recent studio exhibition held by 

Jcan Mannheim proved to he one of the 
most popular of the year. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannheim are at home to their friend: 
every Sunday. 


DWARD  POTTHAST, that clever 

painter of breezy heach-scenes with 
groups of happy children frolicking in the 
water and basking in the summer sun- 
shine will be given a show of his recent 
works at the Cannell and Сһа іп Gal- 
leries June 4 to 16th. Mr. Potthast ex- 
presses pre-eminently the buoyancy and 
joy of childhood at play with vigor and 
distinction, His pictures glow with the 
vibrant color of nature's lavish palette. 
The quotation, "A thing of leauty is а 
joy forever’ could never be better exem- 
plified than in his canvases which lève 
received prizes and medals at many im- 
portant exhibitions. Не is also ;epresent- 
ed in many museums and private colec- 
tions, 


ENRI DE KRUIF із showing this 
month in the Art Gallery of the San 
Diego Muscnm, Balboa Park. 


А LSON S. CLARK and Orrin White have 
*^ gone down into Old Mexico on a quest 
for new material. Mr. Clark is particu- 
larly enthusiastic as to the result, feeling 
that he will continue the stzle of v-erk 
he began in Spain, Orma White went 
more as a tourist than us an artist but 
will doubtless bring back innumerable 
sketches. They went directly о Mexico 
City and will make their sid» trips (гот 
that point. Mr. Clark will probably ое 
away all summer. 


Dans BARTLETT has just returned 

from a neighborhood sketching tour 
which included the country around Mon- 
rovia, Glendora and Azusa. 


Miss LOREN BARTON has just con- 

cluded a remarkably successful exhibi- 
tion of her etchings at the Cannell and 
Chaffin Gallerics, the outstanding feature 
of which was the sale of more than haif 
the edition of her new drypeiat etching, 
"Manuel, a reproduction of which illus- 
trates the article in this issue --"T'ive Cali- 
fornia Etchers’’. 


JACK WILKINSON SMIViI and Mrs, 

Smith, and Katherine Leighten and 
Mr. Leighton will leave fune 15th on a 
sketching trip into the Canadian Rockies. 
They both have studio equipped cars, es- 
Pecially built for living and painting pur- 
Poses, 


T the Stendahl Ambassador Gallery, 

Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, paint- 
ings by Joseph Kleitsch, consisting of por- 
traits and landscapes, will be shown dur- 
ing June. 


HARRY VINCENT'S paintings at the 
Kanst Art Gallery continue to hold the 
interest of art lovers, The “Old Spanish 
Salt Barque" in the harbor at Gloucester 
is a powerful work full of color, moist at- 
mosphere and movcment. The "Fishing 
Boats” gives a picturesque view of the 
same famous old New England harbor. 


TARL L. STENDAHL has eompleted the 

purchase of the Art Galleries in the 
Maryland, Green, and Huntington Hotels 
in Pasadena, and The Hotel del Coronado 
in San Diego. This in addition to their 
well known Galleries in the Ambassador 
Hotel, in Los Angeles, which will continue 
to be the headquarters, will make a chain 
of Galleries for exhibition and salc of 
all the leading Western painters. This 
addition will thus enlarge and promote 
their already thoroughly established busi- 
ness and offer the American Art lovers 
unparalleled opportunity for wide range 
of comparison and choice of the best of 
the Western Artists. 

The opening exhibition was especially 
gratifying, as it included sixty-two can- 
vases by four well known Pasadcna Art- 
ists, Guy Rose, Alson S. Clark, John Frost, 
and Orrin White. 

The Art lovers of the East are coming 
here every year and recognizing the merit 
and value of our artists, are bnying lib- 
erally of their output. So this step is im- 
portant to the growth and development 
and will afford us an opportunity to keep 
pace with the constantly increasing de- 
mand. 

More than forty important shows have 
heen held at the Stendahl Galleries within 
the past year and every week offers us 
fresh exhibitions and always new and bet- 
ter examples of the artists’ work, not 
equaled in any Eastern city. 


IIE Pasadena Radcliffe Club announces 

an exhibition and sale of pictures 
from May 15th to June 15th at the home 
of Mrs. Thomas C. Austin, 470 La Loma 
Road, Pasadena, for the benefit of the 
Radcliffe College Endowment Fund. 


Music 


THE subscription tickets for the renewals 

hy old subscribers to the Philharmonie 
Orchestra concerts are ready for delivery 
and are being taken by almost everyone 
who held season tickets. The renewal 
privilege is open until June 2, and the 


CALIFORNIA SOUTHLAND 


ot Flint-like 


"Carbon" 


which you must chisel out 
of motors 


ALE motor oils deposit some carbonaceous residue, known 
as “carbon”. No oil does otherwise. 


But there are two kinds of “carbon”, That from some oils 
attaches to piston heads, spark plugs, and valves. |в becomes 
hard апа flint-like. And it stays. 


Chisels are required to remove it or acetylene torches to burn 
it off. It is hard enough to score cylinder walls. 


Causes Four Motor 
Troubles 


This hard "carbon" acts as an abrasive, wearing cylinder 
wails, piston rings, bearings, ete. 
: Р ы ЖЕТ. 
Parts of it often become incandescent, causing “knocking 
due to pre-ignition. 


Other particles become attached to the spark plugs, short- 
circuiting the spark, so your motor misses. 


Still others work up under valves, causing bad seating and 
loss of compression, which means loss of power. 


And this hard "carbon" forms more quickly than another 
kind about which vou. should know. 


Avoid Motor Oils 


containing paraffin, asphalt or any other | 
non-lubricating substance. Aristo Oil is | 
refined by the most advanced processes, 
designed to remove everything іп the 
crude which has no Jubricating value. 


The Other Is Soft 
and Fluffy 


The residue that Aristo Motor Oil deposits is of another 
kind. 

It is soft and fluffy so that most of it blows out with the 
exhaust. 

It is softer than your cylinders, pistons and bearings, so 
cannot scratch or wear them. 

Cars run thousands of miles farther without having valves ground 
or cylinders, pistons and spark plugs cleaned. Your motor retains 
full compression. It doesn’t knock.” 

With Aristo Oil motors get efficient lubrication without developing 
these troubles. They last longer, run more smoothly and give more 


power. 


Aristo is made by lubrication specialists equipped 
with every known facility for the production of a 
perfect motor oil. Used by famous drivers in the 
most gruelling tests. 

Try Aristo Oil for three months. Test it under 
all conditions. Note the improvement in the opera- 
tion of your motor. 

For sale at all first class service stations and 
garages. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


of California 


risto Motor Oil 


sale to new subscribers begins June 9, 
Practically all the neighboring towns have 
signed their orchestra contracts, a number 
of them adding an extra concert. 


NEAT season the Philharmonic Artists’ 

Series will be given оп Tnesday and 
Thursday evenings, the matinee series be- 
ing discontinued, 

The Tuesday evening series of twelve 
events will include Mary Garden and as- 
sisting artists, Mme. Frances Alda, prima 
donna soprano of the Metropolitan, in joint 
recital with Lionel Tertis, celebrated viol- 
ist; Tito Schipa, lyric tenor of the Chi- 
cgo Opera; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist- 
conductor; Jeanne Gordan, contralto from 
the Metropolitan; the three lovely dancers, 
Anna, Lisa, and Margo Duncan; the well- 
heloved John McCormack ; one performance 
of the Russian Grand Opera Company; one 
Program hy Anna Pavlowa and her com- 
pany. 

.The Thursday evening series will include 
nine concerts, among them being Mme. 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Josef Lhevinne, pian- 
ist; Anna Case, American lyric soprano; 
Emilio de Gogorza, baritone; Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, a different program by the 
Russian Opera Company and by thc Pav- 
lowa Ballet. 


HERE has been formed in New York 

City a symphony orchestra of Ameri- 
can-born players with an American-born 
conductor. It is to be called the American 
National Orchestra and will be national 
and American in the fullest sense, a tour- 
ing orchestra of native musicians. The 
committee which has authorized the form- 
ing of the orchestra designated Howard 
Barlow as conductor. 


AROLINE E. SMITH, manager of the 

Philharmonic Orchestra, is now in the 
East and will attend the biennial meet- 
ing of the Federated Music Clubs, June 
9-15, Ashville, М. C. Mrs. Smith will 
visit New York, Boston and Chicago, and 
will sign contracts to complcte the list 
of soloists for the orchestra. 


HE University of Southern California 

announces the opening of its Summer 
Music Session, June 2, to continue to Ang. 
12. The course will be comprehensive and 
conducted as follows: Public School Music, 
Thadeus Giddings; Orchestration, Joseph 
Е. Maddy; Piano Normal, Adelaide Trow- 
bridge; Harmony, Walter Allen; Harmony, 
Julia Howell; Music Ilistory and Appre- 
ciation, Emma M. Bartlett: Musie Appre- 
ciation in the Grades, Annic Marie Clark. 


HE forthcoming, first convention of Pa- 

сійс Coast organists in Los Angeles, 
June 26, 27 and 28, is attracting much at- 
tention and a large attendance of organ- 
ists from ncarby and distant points is ex- 
pected. There will be at least five organ 
recitals, played by such organists as John 
Doane of New York, Dr. J. Stewart 
cf San Diego, Warren D. Allen of Stan- 
fcrd University, Allan Bacon of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific (San Jose) and other 
organists of ability. "These will be giver 
on the large, four-manual organs at Bu- 
vard Auditorium (University of Southern 
California), the First Presbyterian Church, 


and if completed by that time the new 
organ at First M. E. Church. 
ERMAN HELLER, one of the best 


known of San Francisco’s orchestra 
conductors, recently of the California and 
the Granada theatres of that city, has 
heen engaged as director for Grauman's 
Metropolitan Orchestra, 


T is expected that approximately 700 

music teachers and visitors from all 
parts of California will attend the San 
Jose convention of the California State 
Music Teachers' Association the first week 
in July. The Committee of Arrangements 
include Homer DeWitt Pugh, Juanita 
Tennysen, Daisey Brinker, Marjory Fisher 
and Allan Bacon, 


Stainer’s “Crucifixion” recently was beau- 
tifully sung by a choir of fifty voices at 
Trinity Church under the direction of Le 
Roy V. Brant, organist and choirmaster. 
Soloists were Edwin J. Ferguson, Tenor, 
and Frank Towner, baritone. 


ISS ANTONETTE RUTH SABEL, di- 

rector of the Chamber of Commeree 
Bureau of Industrial Music, has gone East. 
She will attend the biennial eonvention 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
at Ashville, N. C., and will also stop in 
New York, Washington, D. C,, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia and Chicago in the interests 
of industrial music, 


HARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN is 

again back in his Hollywood home 
after having completed an extended East- 
ern trip. While in Chicago he had the 
pleasure of attending a performance of 
his opcra, *"Shanewis'", presented by the 
"Opera in Our Language Foundation" with 
a notable cast and to a crowded house, 


OSA PONSELLE has returned to Los 
Angeles after a series of appearances 

in San Francisco and the Northwest and 
will rest until her appearance in the Hol- 
lywood Bowl on Sunday afternoon, June 3. 


OS ANGELES ORATORIO SOCIETY, 

225 voices; John Smallman, conductor; 
Lorna Gregg, accompanist ; presented "Sam- 
son and Delilah," with the following solo- 
ists: Arthur Hackett, tenor, as Samson; 
Anna Ruzena Sprotte, contralto, as De- 
lilah; Ettore Campana, baritone, as High 
Priest; Ilenri de la Plate, basso cantante, 
as Abimelech; Dr. Ray Hastings, organ; 
and 50 principal members of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Tuesday evening, May 1. 


ON Monday, May 7, the Edward Н. An- 

gle Society of Orthodontiata and their 
friends met in the lecture room of the 
School of Orthodontia, 550 Jackson Street, 
Pasadena, to witness the unveiling of a 
b.autiful mural decoration presented to the 
school by Mr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director of 
the School of Fine Arts, at St. Louis, an 
oid friend of Dr. Edward H. Angle, who 
is the founder of the Pasadena Society 
and School. 


Dr. Angle, in a preliminary address, 
spcke of the part Mr. Wuerpel had taken 
in the past history of his school, as in- 
structor in art as related to orthodontia, 
tie artist giving freely of his resources 
cf culture and enthusiasm to the students 
(f this science, as he was also doing with 
his own students of painting, and the ef- 
fects of his teachings are to this day re- 
fiected in the lives and efforts of all who 
practice crthodontia. 


From 1901 until 1908 the school was 
ecnducted in St. Louis, When Dr. Angle 
transferr.d his work to New York, and 
ї.еп to New London, Connecticut, Mr. 
Wuerpel came with undiminished enthusi- 
usm and without thought of remuneration 
to give his talks to the students, as if 
distance were no factor, 


Тһе beautiful mural painting, 344 x 5 
feet, was then unveiled and was received 
with silence and then a burst of applause. 


Тһе color is larzely neutral blue-green, 
a light, delicate yellow, and very little 
red-orange neutralized. It hangs above a 
Бүсрівсе of Batchelder tiles of related 
color, 


Mrs. Angle then read from a letter Mr. 
Wuerpel’s own interpretation of the pic- 
ture: "I have tried in my trees and group- 
ing to symbolize you, your work, and the 
oppesition which із bound to be overcome 
Lefore anything succeeds. There are two 
groups of old birch trees, rather monu- 
mental, with their roots spreading over 
the earth. There are rocks and a_ pool 
separating these groups. А ripe field lies 
beyond—the harvest. The trees are sturdy, 
representing strength. The roots repre- 
:ent knowledge, the rocks the stumbling 
blocks, and the pool the reflected hope in 
the sky. In the distance long row of 
trees, representing unity.” 

Miss Wilhelmina Loos, Secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A., then spoke of her early 
associations in the art life of St. Louis 
with Mr. Wuerpel, his idealism апа his 
stimulating helpfulness to other artists, 
the magnitude of his own work and of 
her delight in this fresh example of it. 


Miss Ella Bush then spoke, expressing 
her appreciation of the work of a fellow- 
artist, analyzing the composition from the 
point of view of its Notan, or dark-and- 
light, the balance of its masses of dark, 
not equal in size, but made equal in im- 
portance by the smaller group cutting 
sharply the clear light of the sky space, 
which, looked at as a whole coming and 
voing behind the trees, had a most beauti- 
ful shape, to be enjoyed as such, as the 
dark forms were also to be enjoyed, like 
lace patterns, In this way the observer 
doubles his joy in a fine picture, following 
the painter in his development of expressive 
arabesques of dark and light, interesting 
objects, and beautifully shaped spaces be- 
tween them. 


The interplay of cool and warm colors 
in the composition were noted, and the way 
the observer was led from the foreground 
cf the picture over the rock to the pool, 
through the opening between the chief 
masses of trees to the yellowing grain- 
fields in the distance, then up to the open 
sky from which the quickening rays come 
to the earth below. АП this symbolism 
is expressed by Mr. Wuerpel in terms of 
colcr and values, speaking a language 
distinctive to painting alone. 


Mrs, Stork then read with eloquence 
Kipling's “Craftsman’s Prayer”: 


“If there be good in that I wrought, 
Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine. 
Where I have failed to meet Thy thought, 
I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 


"One instant’’s toil to Thee denied 
Stands all Eternity's offence. 

With what I did with Thee to guide, 
To Thee, through Thee, be excellence. 


“Who, lest all thought of Eden fade 
Bringst Eden to the craftsman's brain, 
Godlike to muse o'er his own trade, 
And manlike stand with God again. 


“The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths in which I stray, 

Thou knowest Who hast made the fire: 
Thou knowest Who hast made the clay. 


"One stone the more sinks to her place 
In that dread temple of Thy worth. 

It is enough that through Thy grace 

I saw nought common on Thy earth. 


“Take not the vision from my pen! 
Oh, whatsoe-er may spoil or speed, 
Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need!” 


These words of Kipling apply to the work 
cf Dr. Angle throughout his entire career 
in establishing new theories and meeting 
with the opposition always shown to the 
innovator. The work itself is part of the 
great temple of modern science. 


There are many men who have retired 
from active life in profession and business 
who would double their joy in living if 
they should share their accumulation of 
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knowledge and skill with those who are 
coming on to the stage, eager for the best 
equipment. The old, old story of the run- 
ner with the torch yielding it to a young 
hand just as the race becomes too diffi- 
cult, is of age-old appeal. ‘Keep with 
the boys”, said a great thinker, 


Dr. James C. Angle persuaded Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Angle to instruct him along the 
line of orthodontia when the former came 
to the Pacific Coast, and it was through 
his insistence that fresh classes were 
formed in the West. Instead of waiting 
for an endowment the money readily came 
from the science itself to equip and carry 
on the school. Finally, the well appoint- 
ed building was constructed by students 
«f Dr. Angle, chiefly those of Southern 
California, last fall. 


The spirit of the students may һе 
summed up in the words of one of their 
number: ‘‘Orthodontia is not a science! 
It is a kind of religion!" And this one 
feels in listening to the words of their 
leader in regard to his life work—to help 
to make a more healthful as well as a 
more beautiful race, to re-create young 
faces as God meant them to ba to pi.e 
to the poorest child the opportunity fer 
this betterment, without money and with- 
cut price, and to equip young scientists 
f.r the work in a school unique in it: 
ab:ence of tuiticn fees, This is indeed to 
make many fruitful blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before, and sush a 
man, James A. Garfield said, is a bene- 
factor to the human race, 


Announcements 


HE Community Arts Association of 

Santa Barbara announces that a sum- 
mer school of arts will be held, featuring 
courses in: Art and Music, June 25-Sep- 
tember 1, Drama and Aesthetic Dancing, 
July 9-September 1. Distinguished teach- 
ers, including Frank Morley Fletcher, 
Maurice Browne and Ella Van Volken- 
burg Browne, of the School of the Arts 
cf the Theatre, San Francisco, and Loui: 
J. Sajous, teacher of singing, of New 
York; Ilya Bronson. For information ad- 
dress Secretary, School of Arts, 936 Santa 
Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, Calif, 


WE are vlad to report that the Trustzes 

cf the College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif., have voted to erect the first unit of 
the Administration Building this summer, 
in order to open school work this fall 
fcr local freshmen, They also voted to 
hegin construction on all other buildings 
this spring, so as to have them ready for 
occupancy by the fall of 1924. This is a 
large undertaking, which will require much 
Planning and work to accomplish. Ап 
early transfer to Stockton is necessitated 
by the condition of the San Jose plant 
and by the growing demand on the рагі 
cf the Stockton people for the opening of 
the College. 


THE calendar of the Community Player: 


of Pasadena, in the Community Play- 
house for June is: 


May 30, 31, June 1, 2 Program of Four 
Prize Winning One Act Plays, from 1923 
Drama League Play Contest, in The Com- 
munity Playhouse. 


n" 


June i--Annual Dinner of Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse Association. 


June 11-16 “Тһе Altar of Innocence," by 
S. M. Isley, prize long-play from 1923 
Drama League Contest. 


June 26-August 4— Fourth Annual Session 
of the Summer Art Colony, under Com- 
munity Playhouse auspices. Apply at box 
ссе for Announcement. 


HE Board of Directors of the Com- 

munity Arts Association cf Santa Bar- 
bara held the annual meeting and tea for 
asscciate members Thursday afternoon. 
May ith, at 3:30 o'clock, Recreation 
Center. Frank Morley Fletcher spoke on 
“Artistic Values," There were brief re- 
ports on activities, informal tea and re- 
ception. 

RINCESS SANTA BORGHESE of Rome, 

Italy, was entertained by a thousand 
women of Southern California at formal 
hreakfast at the Ambassador Hotel, May 26. 
Princess Borghese comes to the Pacific 
Coast to speak officially for the Italian 
Ministry of Education at the World's Con- 
ference on Education in Oakland during 
June. 


During her stay in Los Angeles she will 
be official guest of the city and the cham- 
ber of ecmmerce. On May 31 she was the 
guest of Pasadena, visiting the Institute of 
Technology. Mrs. Maynard F. Thayer was 
chairman of arrangements. 
A graduate of the University of Bologna 
and leading English educational institu- 
ücns, a leader in suffrage and artistic cir- 
cles in her own country, Princess Borg- 
he:e brings a message of interest and 
friendship to the United States. 
ROGRAM for Commencement Week, 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif.: 
Thursday, June 14—8:00 p. m., Recital 
of Seniors in Music, Bridges Hall. 
Friday, June 15—Class Day. 
Saturday, June 16—Alumni Day. 
Sunday, June 17—-Bacealaureate Sunday. 
Monday, June 18- Commencement Day. 


HE Monroe Doctrine Centennial, which 
is the first annual American Historical 
Revue and Mction Picture Industrial Ex- 
csition, commemorating the опе hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, will be held in Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles, July 2 to August 4, 
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HEN the Mammoth and the Dodo and the Dinosaur played 
together on the shores of the long ago Southern California, 
they gamboled in titanic circles under palm trees. Today, scientists 
are digging up the bones of Saber Tooth Tigers from the tar pits 
and are finding petrified palms in the regions bordering the Colorado 
Desert. But the palms have the advantage over their dinosaur 
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neighbors; there are extant sons and daughters of these monarchs 
of the dim ages, glorious sentinels waving their green fans in the 
breezes of Palm Valley and the three canyons cutting up from the 
valley floor into the San Jacinto Mountains. 

The native palms, practically the only remaining groups of wild 
palms in the country, are older than “the oldest living things on the 
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face of the earth,” as the giant Redwoods are called. They date 
back to a period long before the Sequoias took root on California soil, 
before the days of Rameses II, if you please. 

To preserve the Ancient Order of Palms, the Federal Govern- 
ment will make a national Monument of Palms of Palm Canyon, 
according to the provisions of the Congressional bill recently signed 
by President Harding. It was through the tireless efforts of the 
chambers of commerce of Los Angeles, Riverside, San Bernardino 
and other enterprising communities and individuals that the need for 
protecting these unique monarchs came to the eyes of the government. 
Careless picnickers and movie outfits have a tendency to disregard 
the preeiousness of the natural beauties, while hunters have almost 
destroyed the herds of big-horn sheep that roam the San Jacinto 
mountains. 

Beside the deprivation to scientists, the disappearance of the 
palms would mean irretrievable loss to the artists of the desert. The 
beauty and fascination of these hoary sentinels of wide wastes have 
drawn many a writer and painter from civilization, from the com- 
forts and the conventional life of cities, and kept him until he fell 
in love with the desert. 

“In love with the desert," you may repeat with а shudder, 
thinking of the tales of "the days of old, the days of gold, the days 
of '49," when the bones of prospectors and their pack animals lay 
bleaching side by side, more often than you wish to recall. 

But these are the days of '22, and with modern times have come 
manifold changes on the face of the Southern California deserts. 

Palm Springs, a stage stop-over in the early days, on the road 
to Virginia Dale, then the mining district of the Morengo Hills, 40 
miles away, is now a florishing winter resort. Ten miles from a 
railroad, reached over perfect macadam boulevards from the desert 
station of Whitewater or by the State highway—for the greater part 
of the journey, Palm Springs is a colorful little village of adobe 
houses, brightly painted and gaily named—‘The Dolls’ House,” 


“Sunshine Shanty,” “The Jazz Apartments,’ “The Painted Lady,” 
“Babylon,” or “Fool’s Folly,” and “Тһе Little Grey Nun.” An excel- 
lent hostelry is the nucleus of the place—its cool green oleanders and 
palms, orange groves and palo verdes are in pleasant contrast to the 
glaring desert sun. The dining rooms are in a central building, but 


REPLETE WITH THE NOVEL INTEREST OF CURIOUS PLANT LIFE THE 
DESERT AMUSES AS WELL AS INSPIRES, JOSHUA TREE (YUCCA 
BRERIFOLIA) MOJAVE DESERT 


the guests are quartered in the restful little bungalettes scattered 
over the hotel grounds, shaded with fig trees and date palms. Lest 
we sound like an advertisement for the place, we won't mention its 
delectable table, fresh strawberries and green peas, new lima beans, 
et cetera, that are brought daily from Imperial Valley. 

The term “desert de luxe" best describes the comfort and charm 
of the “Valley of the Sun.” One hundred miles from the bright 
lights of Broadway, Los Angeles, the most complete isolation is pos- 
sible under the purple wing of San Jacinto Mountains. And you may 
believe the business men of the country have sought out this refuge 
in the hour of extremity! For there are no telephones in Palm 
Springs—or rather, we should say, there is one telephone in the town. 


- from the sky 


A coterie of bankers, railroad presidents, writers, artists and 
other interesting folk gather there to rejuvenate, ride in the desert 
sun and walk beside the still waters of the palm-lined canyons. They 
have returned again and again to experience the soul-renewing days 
of desert wandering and rejoice as did another in the re-creation of 
solitudes in the Holy Land: 


"One... walked every day... 
The quiet waters by 
Reading their beauty with a tranquil eye. 
To Ilim the desert was a place prepared 
For weary hearts to rest." 


Oh! the exhilaration following a plunge in the warm sulphur 
pools in Palm Canyon. The joy of stretching out flat—flat as a 
brown lizard sunning himself on the same boulder and to feel your 
batteries recharging. There is a certain elemental something about 
this desert; this cutting yourself off and getting "in tune with the 
Infinite" is quite as uplifting as a church service. It does indeed 
recharge your spiritual batteries. 

The desert is indeed more like the magnificent cathedrals of 
France than anything else 1 know. Dignity, beauty, simplicity and 
rich coloring are the keynotes of both desert and church. And is 
not the organ of the winds, sweeping down Tahquitz or through the 
Gorgonio Pass, the original musie of the universe? Not more shining 
and splendid are the brasses and communion cups in the chancel than 
sunecups and incense bushes shimmering in the desert sun. 

Behold the waxen blossomy stalks of yucca whipellei, rising ten 
feet against a blue canopied sky! Do they not remind us of the 
"holy eandles" of high mass. Spread beneath these are the white 
altar cloths of the desert— white, all Easter white are the desert 
thistle, miniature daisies and evening primroses; and no Persian 
carpet is more exquisite in royal colors than the desert's spring cover 
of flowers. 

More beautiful are the desert gardens than formal plots about 
city mansions or well-kept country estates. And the reason for the 
gorgeous array is a heavy rainfall. Never in the memory of the 
Indians dwelling there has there been such an outpour of blossoms 
and neither can the United States weather man recall 
dispensing eleven inches of rain before. Three inches is the normal 
output of winter time rain. 

Imagine if you can, aeres upon acres of color—fields of the 
purple-pink glory—this is the sand verbena—abronia auritus—the 
“darling of the desert.” Then there are true “purple patches” of 
willowy brodia, swaying lightly to every soft breeze, and knee high 
in lupine you can walk for happy miles. Coral flowers, wild helio- 
trope, and tiny blue forget-me-nots, desert mist and flaming, cardinal- 
red honeysuckle hedges are scattered between the soft grey-greens 
of mesquite and manzanita, cactus and arrowweed. Red, white and 
blue is the great American desert, flinging wide its colorful banners! 


THE GOLDEN TRAIL 


HE California desert has always been a land of golden trails. 

The brown wastes of pinnacled ranges have never ceased to lure 
man on and on in the feverish quest for gold. But it is not of such 
trails, too often ending in blight and tragedy, that 1 am going to 
tell. There is another sort of trail so golden all along the way as 
to banish thoughts of quest in the flood of realized delight. It is a 
creation of the desert springtime, an effulgence of gold out-cropping 
from the hills. Surely the immigrants of old must have noticed it 
along the trails and stage routes; but in their lust for mineral 
treasure it was to them a worthless and unrecognized gold. 


Quite different is the ease with us of this later day, to whom 
the desert is less a frontier for exploitation and more a wilderness 
sweet in responses to the innermost man. Never is there such heart's 
rejoicing as when, for a time, the loud rushing world is discarded, 
and we take our way into the Golden Trail. 


A few animal companions are congenial to the peregrination— 
the saddle-ponies and the pack burro, constant dwellers in the wild 
places, ever willing to welcome us back. lt seems at times as though 
these ungulate friends, so amenable to control after weeks or even 
months of free ranging, are actually glad to see us again and make 
themselves of service. But for them, sparing our unaccustomed 
muscles with their ever fit sinews, and packing the things of our 
civilized need, we could not keep appreciation quite so fresh, nor 
could we remain for magic interludes of unworldly days in the lovely 
haven at the end of the trail. 

Our particular Golden Trail—for the wide desert has as many 
as there are golden-trailers to seek them out—leads from the creosote- 
covered habitat of the jack-rabbit and the road-runner in the north 
end of the Salton Basin up through the boulder-strewn fan of a 
wide eanyon. Long ago a road was constructed from the village 
of Palm Springs up into Chino Canyon to enable the piping out of 
the mountain water supply. But heavy rains washed the fill from 
between the boulders, leaving the way accessible only by trail. The 
rise in five miles of rough and rocky windings and turnings is 2,000 
feet. This is unbelievable to the eye; but the trip is not popular 
because of its severity. 

Replete with the novel interests of curious plant life and exhil- 
arating in the fineness and magnitude of the views at all times of 
year,—except for most people during the tormenting heat of sum- 
mer,—the trail dons its lustrous robes of gold in the springtime. 
Then it is lined from end to end and banked from side to side with 
an amazing burst of golden flowers. М 4 

Nothing could be more startling and entrancing than this sudden 
burst of desert bloom. Sere and pale the rest of the time, graphi- 
cally representing to our fancy the landscape of the moon, suddenly 
in the passing of frosty nights the desert awakens to an ecstatic 
morn of brilliant and shimmering bloom. Plants nursed inconspicu- 
ously into being by the winter rains open wild-flower faces to the 
sun. The somber thin-leafed shrubs become mantled with dainty 
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blossoms of rich and varied hues. Even the bayonet yuccas and the 
bristling needly cacti adorn themselves with pearls and gems of 
perfect flower forms. Is there any other land where every plant 
from tiniest annual to hardiest shrub joins thus in a universal paean 
of flowery rapture? 

Out in the open desert the billows of sand are lighted with 
the flames of pink sand-verbenas; other wide areas claimed by 
“desert fragrance,” a refinement of the sun-flower, give off a sunnier 
glow. The olive-green foliage of the creosote bushes at the foot of 
the canyon detritus is starred with yellow flowers, some of which are 
tufting rapidly into cottony seeds. The creosotes mount up with us 
through the rocks, but the company increases and becomes richly 
varied. 

Shortly the trail enters its zone of showered gold. The low 
mounds of encelia farinosa, as abundant as the boulders they hedge 
and mass between, bedim all other flowers with their radiant sheen. 
Their glowing gold clings like a heavy fluid atmosphere, enveloping 
all objects in its warm luminosity. The rocky desert slopes may 
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MADE A NATIONAL MONUMENT BY ACT OF CONGRESS 
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ENCELIA FARINOSA, CALLED THE SAGE MARGUERITE, WITH SILVERY 
FOLIAGE AND FLOWERS OF GLOWING GOLD 


hold their secret stores of yellow treasure, but no wrested out 
amounts of it could ravish the soul with the gladness of this flower- 
gold poured forth in unrestrained abundance. 

We call these flowering bushes sage-marguerites, as this name 
seems to include them closer in the family of our plant friends. 
From the silvery foliage, a bit sagey in smell, the slender flower 
stalks project in great numbers not unlike marguerites. The flowers 
call to mind daisies and brown-eyed susans as well. 


Many other flowering shrubs sprinkle lovely gems of purple, 
lavender, red white and intermediate hues along the Golden Trail. 
The large cactus flowers amaze with the delicacy and beauty of 
their forms and colors, to come forth from so villainous a sour’e 

So with many pauses, agreeable for other reasons to the ponies 
and burro who putf a few moments and then begin to munch the 
grass-tufts and burroweed, we move leisurely up the trail. And 
though the Golden Trail is a means so richly furnished with beauty 
as to be reward enough in itself, still the end to which it leads is 
even more to be coveted. The sun sinks behind the mountain, but 
before long we enter a sort of real fairyland, green, fresh, alive with 
birds and filled with the soft murmur of running water—a lovely 
oasis where the desert and mountains meet. 


10 CALIFORNIA 


A PAINTER EVOLVING IN THE SOUTHLAND 


The eagerness with which the spirit of art is working in the 
Southern part of California is worthy of careful study and record. 
Unless someone analyzes and differentiates, selects and guards the 
best growth of our art tendencies, we shall always continue to have 
a mongrel art fed and made mediocre by constant streams of con- 
tributions from all parts of the country. 


Mr. Antony Anderson's casual remark in the Los Angeles Times 
of May quotes some irresponsible person as comparing San Fran- 
cisco's art with our own paint.ng—"'now becoming ‘universal,’ the 
older, local or provincial!" For fifty years the art students of 
San Francisco have had the best art of the world for examples; 
and painters trained in the best studios of Europe for teachers. 
There has, therefore, developed around the Bay an art founded on 
universal knowledge of art and yet made of local character by the 
love which native Californian's feel for their environment. This 
art of San Francisco is distinctive, simple in mass as that of the 
Venet:ans. Like the child in the home, it is the most precious thing 
in the art of California. It was developed by hard work under 
rigid authority, and Southern California can never compete with it 
until she knuckles down to work and comprehending all that has 
been aecomplished in the art of painting in other countries, pro- 
duces someth'ng local and worth while. 


Rich in tonal effect, appealing to the highest thought of art 
lovers, San Francisco’s art is unique. Its examples are hidden in 
the seclusion of private galleries or as murals, decorate the inner 
rooms of great corporations or of public buildings. It is not a pro- 
lfic art. Appreciation of art, and talent are two different growths 
which must be cultivated side by side. Here in the South we have 
excellent exhibitions of the best work of America at the Cannell 
and Chaffin galleries. So eager are our young artists to see and 
study these modern painters that Mr. Cannell has had to set aside 
two hours a day—from 9 a. m. to 10 a. m. and from 4 p. m. to 5 p. m. 
—for them, that they may see the good things closely and still leave 
the middle of the day absolutely free for patrons of art who wish 
to sit quietly in the galleries studying pictures they want to hang 
on their own walls. Our splendid Print Makers International yearly 
Sets before our art students the best in line work and sets a stand- 
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KATHARINE HUNLEY, LIKE THE ATLANTIC PAINTERS, CAN MAKE ТИЕ 
— SKY PATTERN A PICTURE AND ITS MAIN MOTIVE. 


ard in draughtsmanship. 
glimpse of the crafts. 
From this matrix of art appreciation are arising artists who 
will one day form a native Southland School of Art. The desert will 
play its part and our art will be distinctive. See the beginning of this 


Our public schools teach design and a 
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BEFORE THE GLOWING COLOR OF THE PAINTED CANYON KATHARINE HUNLEY PLACES A LIVE OAK, MAKING A SCREEN OF CONTRASTING COLOR 
WHICH ENHANCES THE BEAUTY OF THIS "WONDER OF THE WORLD." 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BAILEY, 
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school in the work of Katharine Hunley whose lovely interpretation 
of June on Mount San Jacinto is reproduced on our cover this month. 
Carefully this artist—trained in Eastern schools in fundamentals 
but working hard for years in the environment she paints—selects 
the elements that will best express California’s clear, dry atmos- 
phere. But when she goes alone for days to paint the desert or the 
Grand Canyon, she is atune to her own local landscape and is not 
thinking what tourist may be pleased with her painting. 

Before the glowing color of the painted canyon she places a 
live-oak, making a screen of contrasting color which enhances the 
beauty of this “wonder of the world." Another of this painter’s 
studies shows that like the Atlantic painters, she can make the sky 
pattern a picture and its main motive. But the sky is her own sky 
and not that of the Eastern painter or one copied from some other 
local painter. 

These are the elements from which the Southland will bring to 
a climax its desultory work in a native art. Better teachers in 
drawing, harder work at the figure and life class, and then the free 
air of California blowing through our studios. Blowing away tra- 
dition, excepting as it helps like the steps of a ladder. Blowing 
away our fear that we can’t sell to the tourists and leaving us free 
to follow our own bent. 


Desert Canyons 


"^HOULD an artist betray the allurements of his favorite sketching 
KJ grounds to the ever curious publie? This question comes to my 
mind as I think of what untold pleasure І derive from my annual 
sketching trips to the Desert Canyons of the Coachella Valley. These 
pearls of mental and spiritual pleasure that mean so much to me, 
and which I strive in my way to interpret in my water-color painting, 
—these one hesitates to cast under the feet of the unappreciative, 
they who have eyes to see but see not. For one may go to these can- 
yons and see nothing, or he may go and see for himself the pot2n- 
tialities of a Paradise Restored. 

Every spring for the past four years I have paid my call upon 
the desert and a few of its canyons, and each year the fascination 
grows. There is a suggestion of the South Sea Islands. There one 
finds the male mountains and the female desert united in one ecstatic, 
colorful, embrace. In these canyons one senses the primeval romance 
of the lost paradise. There one finds not only colorful, titan rocks 
and rushing water midst the undulating mingling of the desert grays 
and browns with the fresh tropical greens, but one with due rever- 
ence may view the procession of native palms and fancy them march- 
ing in stately and rythmic order down between the prismatic walls, 
waving their plumed heads in the breeze. Like a gigantic “Тті- 
umphal Entry” it is all there to inspire a symphonic composer, or a 
painter of mystic poetry. 

HENRI DE KRuir. 
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IN THE DESERT CANYONS OF COACHELLA VALLEY, AS PAINTED BY 
HENRI DE KRUIF, “ONE SENSES THE PRIMEVAL ROMANCE OF THE 
LOST PARADISE." 


By THERESA HOMET PATTERSON 


“No sound is uttered, 


But a deep and solemn harmony pervades the 
hollow vale 


From steep to steep.” 


Who hasn’t likened the silence of the des- 
ert to the hush of a great cathedral. Next 
to its color that impresses one most. At 
noonday the color fades away and the glare 
of the sun on the sand is broken only by the 
scattering small-leafed or leafless shrubbery. 
In this battle with heat and drouth the plant 
can not afford the evaporation resulting from 
broad leaves. Іп the scant апа shortened 
shadows such birds as there are are crouching, 
scarcely visible in their protective coloring. 
The bill is open, the eye less alert. There is a 
pause in that almost ceaseless quest for food 
during the burning noonday—a truce as it 
were, in which the fly is unmolested by the 
lizard, the lizard is safe from the Road Run- 
ner, the Road Runner need not fear being 
snapped up by the wild cat, nor he in turn by 
the eagle. 

The Vultures never seem to rest. With them 
it is eternal vigilance, they are always a part 
of the sky, sailing in great circles for hours 
together without a flap of the wing.  Pro- 
pelled by some power unknown they become a 
part of the great silence and mystery of the 
desert. 


It is only at day break that the Condor sails 
out from his mountain eerie over the adjacent 
valleys. Spiraling upward to twenty-five thou- 
send feet he "listens in" at Heaven's gate but 
keeps his eye on the earth to which he drops 
at sight of food. With a wing stretch of ten 
feet he is exceeded in size only by his cousin— 
the Condor of the Andes. He looks like an old 
bald-headed man with an exaggerated nose, 
wearing a feather ruff about his neck, meditat- 
ing upon his sins of omission. His reach ex- 
ceeds his grasp for his feet are not made for 
Seizing and carrying. He, like all vultures, 
is a scavenger, eating food where it is found 
and feeding the young by regurgitation. 
Whether vultures see or scent food is a ques- 
tion which their finding covered carrion might 
help to decide. The Condor, once plentiful in 
this state, is now a rare bird, having been the 


victim of poison intended for the enemies of 
grazing flocks. 

The Eagles and Hawks, like the Vultures, 
can cover great distances. They can sleep in 
the high mountains, lunch in the deep canyons 
and dine in distant desert valleys. The Eagle 
feeds on the snake and then on a bird, or both 
at once, in case the snake has just swallowed 
the bird. This is meat and drink to him fortu- 
nately and he is quite indifferent to water. 

The Owls and Bats come out of caves at 
night and our small birds can not even sleep 
in safety. The Elf Owl, who un-owl-like, 
wears no eartufts, uses holes made by the 
woodpeckers, especially in the saguaros, which 
become veritable apartment towers. The 
saguaro is the fluted column of the desert and 
where they are grouped they look like a ruined 
temple. The woodpeckers excavate, and the 
oozing sap hardens, making a varnished in- 
terior. No wonder our little Elf likes it for 
his home. 

The Burrowing Owl lives in holes in the 
ground dug by himself if necessary, but he 
chooses those of the prairie dog and badger 
and isn’t particular about his company, so they 
say. They have little fear and may be seen 
along the roads in day time. 

The Cactus Wren builds his nest where 
bristling spines ward off enemies. The marvel 
is that he can get in without scratching out 
both his eyes. His nest is built with a roof 
and side entrance like the Verdin which builds 
in the thorn or crucifixion tree. Both birds 
build dummies or decoy nests which they use 
for roosts. The covered nest protects from 
the sun, and enemies of the air day and night. 
Wrens are fine singers the world over, bubbling 
with joy, but such a song coming out of desert 
places carries a thrill. When the full liquid 
notes of the Canyon Wren roll down the scale 
a soul is put into the canyon. The Rock Wren 
sings as he searches the barren canyon walls 
for spiders and bugs. 

The Thrushes are among the finest singers. 
They greet the morn and sing the day to sleep, 
trilling, and trying new melodies and old well 
into the night. True to the desert spirit they 
are brilliant morning and evening and quiet 
through mid-day. 


The Horned Larks are a part of dusty 
roads. In companies, except when nesting, 
they fly just ahead of the car settling and ris- 
ing again in playful manner. Their song 
happy and plentiful at all times is sung Sky 
Lark fashion in courting season. Babies are 
hatched under the sage brush, and the first 
lesson is in dust bathing. Two little bunches 
of feathers, raised and lowered at will, give 
them their name, and their funny appearance 
is increased by a drooping dark line from the 
bill looking like an old-fashioned moustache. 
In contrast to this road flyer is the Road Run- 
ner whose ancestors must have been trained 
for the Olympic games else he could not feed 
on the lizards that run as swiftly as a cloud 
shadow. When an attempt is made to pass 
him he shoots ahead like a Pierce Arrow with 
his sidewise gait, keeping one eye on the road 
and the other on his pursuer. Turning out 
he stops so suddenly that he would skid his 
tires if he had any. With top-not raised and 
open mouth his hunger battles with the desert. 

Gamble Quail are not confined to one sec- 
tion but they love the boulders along the foot 
of the mountains and travel long distances for 
water, chatting as they go in happy companies 
and eating grasshoppers. ants, wild grain and 
berries along the way. They roost in trees as 
the animals that hunt by night would not miss 
such a delicious morsel. 


Nearly every desert plant has some protec- 
tion—spine, thorn or odor. Nothing but the 
Sage Hen and Jack Rabbit will eat the sage, 
and furthermore the Sage Hen eats the cactus 
fiuit, drinks the alkaline water, keeps her back 
warm with a snow bank in winter and sets 22 
days in the broiling sun of the Great Basin in 
summer. The new chicks shake the shells 
from their backs and without a bit of instruc- 
tion from mother dash after bugs and twigs. 
At night mother is the hub from which the 
little heads protrude as numerous as the 
spokes in a wheel. 

Where a little water comes to the surface 
and willows appear, there will be Red-winged 
Blackbirds and Yellow Warblers and perhaps 
a Phainopepla and Song Sparrow. There will 
be Fly-catchers, by chance a Meadow-lark. If 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Сы LOOKING over a representative group of prints by California 
Xchers, it is at once apparent that those artists in our midst who 
have chosen the copper plate as their medium of expression, follow 
strong personal tendencies, showing no sign of a "school" in their 
styles. Pausing to consider the comparative youth of this art in the 
West, we are amazed to meet in these prints accomplished craftsmen 
who have “arrived,” unhampered for the most part by tradition, at 
the forefront of American etching. 

Five marked personalities stand out of contemporary Californian 
etchings, thovgh it is not impossible that among those whose work is 


ONE OF THE OLD HOUSES OF SENORA-TOWN, ONCE THE HOME OF 
ROMANCE, NOW A CONTAINER OF GROCELIES. AN ETCHING BY 
ARTHUR H. MILLIER. 


less striking may lie more subtle artists whose work will prove the 
most attractive to connoisseurs of the future. The five, however, 
with whom the present article deals are: Armin Hansen, Miss Loren 
Barton, Roi Partridge, John W. Winkler and Ernest Haskell. 

Haskell commenced to etch in Paris in 1910. Previous to his first 
essay in this medium he had already achieved fame as an illustrator 
for Collier's and the New York papers. His portraits of stage folk, 
particularly that of Mrs. Fiske, had a great vogue, so that iie came 
to etching with a splendid background. His first etchings were tiny 
prints remarkable for their freedom and delicacy. Here was an 
etcher born in the fulness of his power, achieving at once his “Paris 
Set,” prints so charming and so delicate that they are today unobtain- 
able on the market. Only one set is known to exist in the West. 
They consist of brief sketches of children, cabmen, old bonnes, street 
corners, touched in with the sensitive point of an intuitive etcher. 
Subsequently, in Monterey and San Francisco he developed an unusual 
manner which, combined the restrained use of the graver with the 
freedom of the etched line, producing such beautiful prints as “Baby 
Sequoia," and “Wildcat Canyon.” His “Hilltop” is a stipple engraving, 
a work requiring such sustained interest as is rarely encountered in 
a modern etcher. Essentially an impassioned craftsman, he has 
experimented with every method of producing prints from copper, 
and is now oecupied with original mezzotints of very indiviudal char- 
асїет. 

John W. Winkler has immortalized San Francisco’s Chinatown and 
the quaint Spanish and Italian tenements of Telegraph Hill. At 
the suggestion of the well-known print dealer, Mr. E. H. Furman, 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles, Winkler, who had already become 
known as a painter, essayed his first etching in 1915, inspired by 
the interest in etching prevalent during the Panama-Pacifie Inter- 
national Exposition. His career as an etcher was by no means an 
easy one, but with unflagging zeal he set himself to master the new 
medium. He lived almost in the heart of Chinatown and steeped 
himself in the peculiar atmosphere of this little Orient in the West, 
and slowly but surely a series of etchings grew which have since 
become knowr and loved throughout the nation. After his first 
exhibition, which was very successful, instead of drawing out the 
money for current necessities, he devoted the proceeds to the purchase 
of the finest Rembrandt etching obtainable for the entire sum 
brought in by the sale of his prints. This etching, “The Triumph 
of Mordecai, he hung above his work table, and when he found 
himself suffering from what he called *over-confidence," it was only 
necessary to raise his eyes to the work of the master etcher and he 
would in a spirit of reverence and humility recommence his Iabors. 
This throws much light on the character of the man who, through 


continuous concentration, has achieved a knowledge of the art cf etch- 
ing second to that of no American etcher. Some of his finest plates 
are, "Old Wharves of San Francisco", “The Delicatessen Maker", 
“Oriental Alley", and “North End of Telegraph Hill". 

Roi Partridge, like Haskell, first felt the magic touch of needle on 
copper in Paris, where in 1909 he shared a studio with the eminent 
American etcher, William Auerbach Levy, and in the intervening 
years he has produced a series of etchings in which the personal 
quality is remarkably constant. He does not seem to change much, 
this vigorous etcher, though his motifs show plenty of variety. The 
same broad, dramatic handling, the same love of decorative masses, 
and a passionate intellectuality assert themselves in all his plates, 
whether he be concerned with the towers of Notre Dame, rising amid 
misty Parisian skies, or the cold fury of northern gales blasting the 
pines about the aged head of Mount Takhoma. In such a colorful 
tour-de-force as “Hillside Quarry”, San Francisco, or the warmer 
drowsy prints done in Southern California, the same personality is 
evident. The first requirement of the artist according to Nietsche 
is that he should know, “who he is, himself.” Roi Partridge is an 
etcher who, judged by his work, has much self-knowledge, and that 
is why he has always something interesting to tell us. 

Loren Barton is our very own etcher. Already a talented painter 
and draughtsman, it was only a few short summers ago she took 
up the fascinating pursuit of acid and copper. Her etching, like her 
personality, is always delightfully feminine. Deeply impressed from 
early childhood by the elusive beauty of Whistler’s canvasses and 
prints, her faculty for elimination and centralization was already 


‘highly developed and she was from the beginning free to bend her 


efforts toward that thing coveted by etehers—quality. This, as many 
a delicate and sensitive print testifies, she has achieved. Her dry- 
point portrait of George Arliss as Disraeli, brought her national 
fame and many connoisseurs have included first prints from her 
plates in their collections. She was recently occupied for some months 
on a series of etchings for Henry E. Huntington of his estate, prints 
which one hopes will be publicly exhibited before long. Her subject 
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"MANUEL." AN ETCHING BY LOREN BARTON, LOS ANGELES, WHICH IS 

THE SENSATION OF THE ART SEASON AT CANNELL AND CHAFFINS. THE 

YOUNG CABALLERO, HIS EYES NARROWED ALMOST TO SLITS, LOOKS OUT 

AT YOU FROM THE SHADE OF HIS HUGE SOMBRERO. HIS CLOAK FOLDS 

ABOUT HIM WITH THAT ARISTOCRATIC DISDAIN THAT PROCLAIMS THE 

TRUE SON OF SPAIN, AND кое 218 DROOPS THE UNFAILING 
СІ 
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THE SARDINE BARGE, AN ETCHING BY ARMIN HANSEN, SAN FRANCISCO, 

AWARDED THE LOS ANGELES GOLD MEDAL AT THE FOURTH PRINT- 

MAKER'S INTERNATIONAL 1923. 'THIS MEDAL IS GIVEN BY THE LOS 
ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


matter includes old buildings in the French Quartier of New Orleans, 
"The Hudson River," San Francisco's Waterfront and Chinatown, 
and Old Los Angeles, its Spanish and Chinese quarters. 

Armin Hansen, son of California, man of the sea like his Norse 
forefathers, has broken into the ranks of the nation's foremost etch- 
ers, with a series of tiny prints of such outstanding quality that 
they are instantly recognized wherever prints are loved and under- 
Stood. He has etched for some years, but his work bore the marks 
of the painter rather than the etcher, of the artist working in mass 
rather than in line. Now, however, his needle runs over the plate 
with a living and expressive line that is the envy of his fellows. Air, 
moist with spray, wet sand mirroring the sky, sea gulls riding the 
wind, and calling with half human voices, these set the stage for 
his rugged, weather-beaten fisher-folk of Monterey whom he paints 
and etches. Sea-going man himself, he knows his people and boats, 
and in those tiny plates, drawn, bitten and printed with all the ten- 
derness of a strong man, makes them live again amid the elements. 
“Storm”, with waves beating wreckage against the sand, where stand 
the anxious watchers gazing at Fate and the relentless ocean, is 
perhaps his masterpiece—yet it measures only three inches by two 
and one-half inches. “Types” and “Wrecked” are of the same vein 
and quality. Of Hansen we may say with perfect surety that the 
continuation of such work will assure him his place among the great 
etchers of our age. The Fourth Printmakers’ International recog- 
nizes his importance by awarding him the Los Angeles gold medal 
for the best print in their exhibition, his “Sardine Barge,’ a very 
fine etching, though to my mind not quite achieving the quality of 
his tiny drypoints. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF REDLANDS MOTER р ҒА ЕГЕТ 


N 1774 the Anza expedition consisting of 210 person left Sonora, 

Mexico, to travel by paths unknown to the San Gabriel Mission. 
As they made their way from the Colorado River by way of Yuma 
and came through the mountain ranges, there spread before them 
what we now know as the San Bernardino Valley. Except for the 
Santa Ana River threading its way westward, it must have seemed 
an absolute desert. The change to the verdure-covered gardens and 
citrus groves of today is due primarily to one thing—water. The 
development of water in this valley is a fascinating story, still to be 
written. 

In 1810 a mission settlement was made at Politano, near Bunker 
Hill, and a little later one of greater permanence at Old San Bernar- 
dino. These missions were designed as supply stations for the route 
between San Gabriel Mission and Old Mexico. 

Exactly one hundred years ago, in 1822, under the direction of the 
Mission Fathers, the Indians built the Mill Creek Zanja. This ditch 
is still as good as ever and its waters continue to irrigate the groves 
west of Redlands. In the early days, it was wont to overflow and 
flood the streets of Redlands, but now it is bridged until one would 
hardly know it is there. Its clear water and tree-lined banks have 
brought pleasure to hundreds of people, in addition to its primary 
object of irrigation. Surely we owe a lasting debt to the sturdy 
Indian laborers who dug this pioneer irrigation project through 
seven weary miles. 

The year 1812 was the year of earthquakes. At this time the hot 
springs of Urbita burst forth, causing the superstitious Indians to 
kill the fathers and destroy the mission buildings at Politano, which 
had survived the earthquake. The Old San Bernardino mission con- 
tinued to exist, its fields watered by the zanja, until 1833 when the 
California missions were secularized. 

The San Bernardino Rancho came into possession of the Lugo fam- 
ily and from them it was purchased by the Mormon settlers in 1851. 
The population increased but slowly and their habits were simple so 
that there was little necessity for water development. However, they 
at once utilized the old zanja for watering a vineyard in Old San 
Bernardino which they held as common property. On Lytle Creek 
they had 50 acres laid out in one-acre tracts and irrigated by open 
ditches. 

After the departure of the Mormons, the settlers continued to use 
what ditches there were and gradually others were added, such as the 
Timber Ditch near the head of the Santa Ana on the south side and 
the Cram-VanLeuven and Berry Roberts ditches. During this period 
the waters of City Creek were taken to the bench lands of Highland 
and water from the Santa Ana was taken in the Highland ditch to 
the East Highland ditch to the East Highland Mesa. Папа and 
water companies were formed, the Redlands Water Co. being started 
in 1881. These and other comparatively simple beginnings bring us 
to the more ambitious project of the Bear Valley dam. 

Bear Valley, associated with romance and the gold fever, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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“WITH THEIR FEET IN THE WATER, THEIR HEADS IN THE SUN,” AC- 
CORDING TO ARABIAN AGRICULTURIST'S DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING 
PALMS, THE NATIVE PALMS OF CALIFORNIA FLOURISH IN ROCK-BOUND 
PALM CANYON A NATIONAL MONUMENT. PHOTO BY ALCYON ROBINSON. 
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Makers of Homes 


СОХАН ROBINSON AIKEN has written a great book in 
“The Hinges of Custom" (Dodd, Mead and Co.). Asa 
work of art it would doubtless have been greater if the back- 
ground had been subdued and the grand line in fiction em- 
phasized by a sweeping portrayal of the two main char- 
acters, carried through the book on the swift current of the 
author’s thought. 

But it is the background of present world unrest that is 
really the important matter. The age-old relations of hus- 
band and wife, employer and workman, lord and vassal are 
loosening, leaving the atoms of civilization’s progress free 
to take up new positions in the great electrified solution of 
human thought and ideals. It is as a picture of our time 
in its restless search for the right way out of slavery, that 
this book is worthy of the place it has made for itself in 
fiction of the day. 

Character after character is passed in review before us, 
circumstance after circumstance emphasizes the fact that 
everybody is restless under bonds that are man-made and 
selfish. 

Hints, to be sure, are given in this hurried treatise, of 
what marriage is for. Memories of what a home his 
mother made for him and visions of what his own might 
be with the right woman come frequently from the chief 
character in the story. And these hints, put into a man’s 
mouth by a California woman writer, exemplify ideals of 
a comradship between man and wife that is peculiarly 
Californian. 

Tradition and custom have less weight with the descend- 
ants of men who cut themselves loose from all that when 
they trekked across a continent eighty years ago. Out of 
that exodus California has learned to judge a man by 
character rather than by stock and vet expect to find char- 
acter in stock. Freedom of the new west also makes for 
freedom in marriage. Not free love as reported from 
Russia, but freedom from the old idea of ownership of one 
human being by another. 

Out of the welter and talk and discussion women them- 
selves are solving the problem, teaching their sons to look 
womenkind in the face as equals, and bringing up their 
daughters to be independent individually but in the com- 
munity life, makers of homes. 


The Pasadena Plans 


NE who knew the town of Pasadena in the early '90s 
O has compared its present appearance to that of a 
beautiful woman, well groomed and daintily gowned, yet 
undeveloped by any deep intellectual emotion. That this 
development is now in process of attainment is evident to 
those who are interested in the plans now shown at the city 
hall—the result of a year's work by the Chicago firm of 
Bennett and Parsons. 

Beautiful women are prevalent in California. The cli- 
mate produces them and they come well groomed from 
Chicago. Beautiful, well-cared-for towns dot the landscape 
of the southland of the Pacific. When “Southern Califor- 
nia" was a separate entity it was purely a show place, clean- 
ing its streets and polishing its door knobs to receive its 
guests, the tourists. The same rules which made Pasa- 
dena famous, the same procedure and propaganda which 
filled her hotels and boarding houses and made every citizen 
a realtor, have now been copied by every town of size in 
the San Gabriel Valley ; and, dropped down blindfolded into 
the center of any town on the boulevards, one who knows 
them all superficially could not tell his whereabouts—for 
they all look alike, in their first stages of development. 

To preserve its identity, therefore, and to make itself a 
crystallized, centralized city, distinetly not a part of a great 
amorphous settlement, Pasadena has set herself the task 
of leading again in civic betterment and has begun to evolve 
a city plan which cannot be imitated beeause it is Pasadena 
herself, grown up into a gracious individuality through the 
building of a civie center which "fits her like a glove." 
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Santa Barbara Gives One-Act Plays 


EVERAL years ago a young man wrote some one-act 

plays which were so good that they were immediately 
and consistently refused by the “commercial” managers 
and producers of Broadway. This in itself was high recom- 
mendation for any piece of work accomplished and was a 
distinet step forward. Having had his work refused, the 
young man offered the plays to a little theater, struggling 
manfully to produce plays among the lobster-pots and nets 
of a New England wharf-house. The plays were taken, 
produced and in theatrical parlance ‘knocked 'em off their 
seats." The young man was one Eugene O'Neill and the 
little-theater group was the Provincetown Players. 

The production of these first sea stories by O'Neill, in a 
storage house for fish nets, crates and tackle, on a dock in 
Provincetown, with the salt tang blowing in through the 
cracks and the breakers smashing just beneath the crude 
stage, marked the beginning of the rise of the theatrical 
short-story. The roar of the salty winds outside the Prov- 
incetown fish house and the beating of the waves below 


, were symbolic of the storm which was soon to break around 


the managerial reefs of Times Square, roll in a surging tide 
up Broadway to about opposite the Winter Garden and 
burst in a relentless flood all over the country. 

For, in spite of all maledictions, deep-throated cursings 
and sundry other expressions of ill-will against the “com- 
mercial” managers, these managers, up to the present, 
catering to tastes and intelligences of twelve-year old chil- 
dren, knew what was good for them and consequently the 
one-act play, not a curtain raiser any more but a legitimate 
production, began to receive attention. 

And now, here in California, in Santa Barbara, three of 
the great one-act plays, that form of dramatic writing 
which Americans do better than anything else, are being 
presented—"Tle," by Eugene O'Neill; “Aria da Capo,” by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, and “Big Kate," by Charles Fred- 
erick Nirdlinger. 

An interesting point of the play “Пе,” is that Nina Moise, 
who directed its first production in New York, by the Prov- 
incetown Players, is directing the Santa Barbara presenta- 
tion and Ira Remsen, who played in the piece is now tech- 
nieal director of the Moise production. 

In “Aria da Capo,” carnival atmosphere, confetti, pink 
ribbons and lavender Pierrots embellish, or at least sur- 
round, one of the greatest one-act plays ever written. А 
tragedy of fighting nations, a biting satire on the whim- 
sical couple, The World and His Wife, are served up on а 
bon-bon dish, flanked by macaroons and sparkling wine (Mr. 
Volstead to the contrary). Gordon Mendelssohn, an actor 
of long experience, once playing with Richard Mansfield in 
the American production of “Peer Gynt,” with Ben Greet 
and in the chronic success, “Peg of My Heart," has jour- 
neyed to Santa Barbara to help produce this magnificent 
bit of irony and to take the part of Pierrot. Young Men- 
delssohn, for he is young and rich in modern thoughts, 
played the part in a Detroit production of the piece and 
returned to the stage after a long retirement to do it, drawn 
back because of the very worth and the immensity of it. 

“Big Kate" they say is also delightful but I do not know 
it, except from a reading. That much, however, was delight- 
ful and it is by the man who wrote “Madame Pompadour” 
for Julia Marlowe, “First Lady of the Land" for Elsie Fer- 
guson and “The World and His Wife” for Faversham. 

Anyway, here is the one-act play, come to Santa Barbara 
and to California, in its best form. It started in New Eng- 
land and has reached the Pacific coast. It is no frantic 
attempt to advertise if we say that the little plays, beau- 
tifully written, strong and vivid as a flash of light that 
strikes the eves and is gone, will be superlatively staged. 
The Community Arts Players do things that way. And 
may the refreshing salt breeze that blew success to O'Neill 
and aired out the managerial offices of Broadway watt suc- 
cess to the players and their good work for giving us good 
plays on the Pacific shore. EDWARD SAJOUS, 

Of the Santa Barbara Community Arts Association. 
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Memorial Day 


ITH all that it means to nations, communities, individ- 
uals, Memorial Day bids us pause in our daily work 
and sum up the world's gain while our own hearts are 


bowed in misery. 

Simplified to its elemental bareness, 
the war which the present generation 
has just gone through revolves it- 
self into this historie fact: Through- 
out past ages civilization, perfecting 
its armor and appliances for war, 
had mastered the brute force of sav- 
age races and had reacted to the point 
where brute force epitomized in a sin- 
gle nation had gathered unto its 
bosom all those perfected instru- 
ments of war and turned them on 
the rest of the world. Realizing 
slowly what had happened, allied civ- 
ilization rose to the terrible task of 
defense against brute force armed to 
the teeth with modern appliances; 
and at the sacrifice of the flower of 
its youth, the joy of life, and all that 
goes to make for tolerance of na- 
tionalism, civilization fought for ex- 
istence, dethroned all warlike leaders 
and stripped brute force of its dis- 
guise and chained it. 

Exhausted by the struggle and 
wearily gathering together the brok- 
en strands of faith, the tired world 
sets aside a day to thank in deep 
gratitude those who, living or dead, 
gave themselves to the defense of all 
that is worth while in this age. 

Those who went to war with the 
hope in their hearts that this great 
struggle might end all war are dis- 
appointed because nothing is being 
done by our country to consummate 
our promises. In no better way can 
we celebrate Memorial Day than to 
move as a nation toward this con- 
summation of a League for Peace. 

The fact that this last war was 
the largest and most terrible of all 
wars does not prove that warlike 
qualities are commendable. Rather 
is the making of war now considered 
a disgrace—no longer to be boasted 
of as the Roman conquerer boasted, 
or as the savage counted the scalps 
at his belt. 

Fortified and encouraged by this 
thought of actual gain in race right- 
eousness, we may capitalize our 
moral progress by giving it the 
stamp of authority. Institutions— 
the standardizing of ideals—are the 
mileposts of democratic progress. 
Leaders may be able to stand alone 
and be able to be firm in their con- 
victions; but a whole people or a civ- 
ilization must erect a monument to 
its declaration of principles. 
is now erecting. 


Such a monument the world 
Slowly, with infinite pains and multi- 
tudious contributions, the thought of the world is crystal- 
lizing into a compact between the nations of the world 
whereby they will pledge themselves not to strike at each 
other when they disagree, but so to organize internation- 
ally that the machinery of international law may function 
throughout the earth and nationals dwell together in unity 
as they do in the United States of America. 


T 


Into the fire beneath the 
been thrown race prejudice and hatred. 
intense heat national characteristies disappear in vapor 
or shine forth as pure gold. 


WAR MEMORIAL, BERT W. JOHNSON, SCULPTOR, 
"DID WE FIGHT TO END WAR? THEN END IT." 


dena. 


"melting pot of nations" has 
Tried in this 


The House of the Veterans 


THE present effort of the Pasadena 

Post of the American Legion to 
secure a club house and memorial 
building is highly idealistic and 
should receive the cordial support of 
all public spirited citizens. 

The American Legion has secured 
subscriptions from its own member- 
ship for over $40,000 and with this 
money has purchased a lot on North 
Marengo Avenue—opposite the Y. M. 
C. A. This lot will face the avenue 
leading to the new Civic Center. It 
is now proposed to erect a beautiful 
building on this lot at a cost of from 
$100,000 to $150,000 which shall com- 
bine the features of a memorial build- 
ing and a club house for all ex-service 
men. The public is asked to provide 
the building and the Legion will give 
the lot to be held in trust during the 
life of the American Legion. Upon 
the death of this organization the 
property will revert to the city for 
patriotic uses. This project should 
commend itself to the citizens of Pas- 
adena fro mevery point of view. 

First, from the artistic point of 
view—This building will be a distinct 
asset to the architectural beauty of 
the City. It will have a dignified 
monumental front of Class А con- 
struction facing the future Civic 
Center. Another striking feature of 
the building will be the patriotic 
foyer which will be the main entrance 
to the building. Opening off of this 
will be rooms for the G. A. R. and 
Spanish American War Veterans. The 
rest of the building will be devoted 
to the uses of the American Legion. 

Second, from the standpoint of 
sentiment —A city or nation that 
fails to honor its heroic dead is lack- 
ing in those qualities that make for 
national greatness. We of America 
are too much devoted to the accum- 
ulation of wealth to give thought to 
the artistic and finer things of life. 
How different are the French in this 
respect! Already—despite their great 
poverty and political difficulties they 
have reared many beautiful monu- 
ments in commemoration of the he- 
roie deeds of their people and their 
Allies. While America has done lit- 
tle or nothing in the way of memori- 
alizing her honored dead. 


Third, from the unitarian point of view this memorial 
building would be a good investment for the City of Pasa- 
The city has little to boast of in the way of public 
buildings and nothing is more needed to give character 
and dignity to the city than artistic public building. More- 
over, this building will stand as a symbol of patriotism 
and will be a center for the patriotic activities and good 
government efforts of the citizens. Every loyal and patri- 
otie citizen should subscribe to this Memorial Building. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY COLLEGE FUNCTIONS 


By ELLEN LEECH 


THE CHILDREN OF THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO SCHOOL DRAMATIZE 


THEIR GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY LESSONS IN A MOST DELIGHTFUL 


MANNER, 


“When the pepper-tree trails her lace in the 
dust 

And the roses rest; 

When at dawn and at dusk the frogs whir in 
tune 


And the rain-gods jest: 
It is June, white June!” 


ae June is more or less dedicated to the 
youth of the land. Whether it marks the 
end of the course for the dignified college 
graduate, in cap and gown, or that portentous 
first week of vacation to the prancing young- 
ster and his kiddie car, it is a momentous 
month to those within the school age, and one 
eagerly anticipated throughout the year. No 
matter how pleasant the school days may have 
been, the new paths are always alluring and 
hold small trace of the lurking drama around 
the corner. And even if the presence was sus- 
pected drama presents no terrors to the pres- 
ent day student, he is well acquainted with 
her in all her phases. In fact in the dry as 
dust atmosphere of the class room the one 
flower that thrives and blooms apace, reach- 
ing fruition early in June is the Rose of 
Drama, giving her perfume and shedding her 
petals indiscriminately. 

In practically every school and college in 
the country dramaties are fostered and new 
and latent talent is being discovered. When 
the young students of a school, almost kinder- 
garteners, are taught their history and geog- 
raphy hy the aid of costume and drama, it is 
not to be wondered that as a State we produce 
dramatists and actors of drama; it is the nat- 
ural sequence. 

It is not surprising then when the various 


IN TAHQUITZ CANYON WITH CHARACTERS OF THE DESERT PLAY TO BE 


GIVEN IN THE HAUNTS OF THE REDMEN OF CALIFORNIA 


Departments of Dramatics are called upon to 
produce talent commensurate with the produc- 
tion of the highest type of drama, they never 
fail to satisfy the demand. 


A DETAIL OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENT 
IN THE GREEK DRAMA, "AGAMEMNON." 


At one period in the history of the country 
pamphlets were issued with short and rather 
inane plays suitable for production by schools 
апа adapted for college classes, but now we 
attempt and achieve the highest type of drama 
and it is always done extraordinarily well. 
Everything attempted is not only well done 
histrionically, but the stage settings, the cos- 
tuming and the lighting effects compare favor- 
ably with any of the legitimate stage produc- 
tions. 


A case in point was the staging of “The 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus" by the Greek 
Drama Class of the University of California 
at Los Angeles last month. The scts were de- 
signed by the architectural department, the 
costumes were made by the members of the 
Greek class and home economics, with a view 
to producing the most harmonious color ef- 
fects, and the lighting arrangements designed 
by students, also members of the architectural 
department, completed the perfect ensemble. 
The play was directed by Miss Evelyn Thomas, 
was the sixth annual Greek drama she has 
produced, and was in every sense a charming 
production, not only because of the well de- 
signed setting but because of the remarkably 
well sustained Greek atmosphere. 

The California Institute of Technology at 
Pasadena is so well and so favorably known as 
an institution of the most erudite learning 
that we are prepared for an intense tragedy 
when they announce a play and are delighted 
beyond measure when we find they are provid- 
ing musical comedy. When a college strictly 
masculine in attendance can give a fantasy so 
frothing with femininity, we are convinced 
engineers and scientists have а softer side 
than we suspected. 


THE CAST OF “THE YELLOW JACKET," PRESENTED BY POMONA COL- 
LEGE MASQUERS SOCIETY, DURING THE SPRING SEMESTER. 


wo" + 


THE WATER SPRITES IN ONE OF THE EXQUISITE GROUP DANCES OF 
THE MAY MASQUE AT POMONA COLLEGE, CLAREMONT. 


“The Atomizer’ proved the contention of 
the President of the Student Body that the 
men could not only build bridges but bridge 
the chasm between the hard facts on which 
they thrive and the lighter, more artistic side 
of life. William L. Stanton is the author and 
director of the comedy, the music for which 
was written by Lawrence Cook of Occidental 
College, and the orchestration done by Mrs. 
Estell Minckler of Pasadena. 

A resume of the dramatic work at Pomona 
College gives a good indication of the general 
accomplishment throughout the year at a 
modern college. Under the Department of 
Dramatics three plays were given during the 
past year which show the extent of the train- 
ing and the ambition of the students. “Тһе 
Famous Mrs. Fair," *Othello,"—this Shake- 
spearean play given as a number of the music 
and lecture course of the college—and “The 
Man from Judah," a religious dramatization 
of the Book of Amos, given under the joint 
auspices of the Dramatic Department and the 
Department of Religious Education. 

Beside the Department of Dramatics, there 
are Class productions and Masquer produc- 
tions, as the Pomona College Masquers Society 
is an organization for the development of the 
dramatie talent of students. This organiza- 
tion presented “The Yellow Jacket" during the 
winter, and the class of 1924 presented “Мг. 
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THE IMPRESSIVE ACADEMIC PROCESSION WINDING 
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THE EXQUISITE WORK OF THE CHORUS IN 


UNFOLDING THE 


TRAGIC STORY OF AGAMEMNON 


TURNED TRAGEDY INTO BEAUTY. 


The Senior Class play is usually original 
with the students but this year is a departure 


т 


ITS LENGTH INTO THE OPEN AIR THEATRE 


AT POMONA COLLEGE, CLAREMONT. 


Pim Passes By.” The Masquers Society also 
presents a vaudeville show, directed by Harold 
Harvey, a student in the college, which іп- 
cludes clever skits and pantomine. 


DEAR LITTLE “DOROTHY” OF THE DIMPLE, 
ACCORDING TO MUSICAL COMEDY, BUT THE 
HUSKY H. C. SHEFFIELD IN COLLEGE PARLANCE. 


THE CHARMING CHAPERONE OF 


“MISS EVA,” 

"THE ATOMIZER" IN EVERYDAY LIFE. "DICK" 

OF THE TEARING, RARING, ROARING MOTOR 

BIKE, AND OFFICIALLY RICHARD SEARES, 

SON OF MR. AND MRS. FREDERICK H. SEARES 
OF THE MT. WILSON OBSERVATORY, 


from the general eustom, and they will use 
Justin McCarthy’s “If I Were King.” This 
makes an ideal presentation for the Greek 
theatre as it is filled with romance and affords 
opportunity for suggestive rather than realis- 
tic stage setting. The director, Houseton 
Peterson, a former Pomona student, plans to 
stage two acts in the “pit,” which is a new 
venture. 

A particularly unique feature in connection 
with Claremont is that there is no commercial 
movie house in the city and the movies are 
entirely controlled by Pomona College under 
the direction of Dr. R. D. Williams. The 
highest grade productions are put on in 
Holmes Hall every Tuesday and Wednesday 
evening with a mere nominal admission fee of 
15 cents. In connection with this one-act plays 
are occasionally presented. These plays are 
of two types—those written by the students 
under the direction of the Department of 
Dramatics, and others selected as try-outs for 
students who are candidates for the Masquers 
Society. These are prepared and put on with 
absolutely no expense whatever to the parti- 
cipants, the expense being covered by the 
funds received from the movie productions. 
This gives opportunity for the development 
of the student dramatic talent of the institu- 
tion апа is perhaps a feature that is not found 
in connection with any other college in this 
section of the country. 

The value of college training in dramatics 
was amply proved by the recent successful 
presentation of “The Follies of Pasadena” by 
the Community Players, as the majority of 
this community organization are graduates of 
the local colleges and high schools. 


THE SLIGHTLY SERIOUS BUT NONE THE LESS 


DANGEROUS SIREN OF “MISS EVA'S" CLASS, 
KNOWN TO CAL-TECH AS HOWARD TACKABURY. 
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THE DISABLED VETERANS 

Studying architecture at the Southern 
3ranch University of California are some sev- 
enty veterans, disabled in the late war. These 
men are fighting their way back to health and 
are striving at the same time to fit themselves 
to fight life's battle—to compete as draughts- 
men and architects with the rest of us. Piti- 
fully handicapped as most of these Govern- 
ment trainees are, it is obvious that the 
broadest and most comprehensive training that 
can possibly be obtained for them, is none too 
much. А 

Unfortunately, these veterans are being 
trained under the auspices of the United States 
Veterans Board—a great, top-heavy, utterly 
soulless political machine, reeking with inef- 
ficiency and autocratic bureaucracy, and over- 
flowing from top to bottom with a magnificent 
array of little men. An order for economy has 
apparently been sent out from W ashington. 
The local bureau, which we are told numbers 
in excess of five hundred employees to care for 
the local 3500 trainees, and which occupies the 
entire luxuriously furnished second floor of 
the Pacifie Mutual Building, decided that the 
best road to economy would be to cut down 
the training period of the veterans. And so a 
so-called course in architecture—one of which 
was for a "designing draftsman" and allowed 
but one and a half years of University train- 
ing, without either free hand drawing or de- 
sign—was “composed” by the Veterans Bureau, 
and forwarded to the University with the 
statement that “it should be given every con- 
sideration, looking toward its adoption at your 
school.” Ап accompanying letter stated that 
these courses had been approved by several 
local architects, who, upon being interviewed, 
stated that they had been entirely misquoted. 
Later, the courses of study proposed by the 
Veterans Bureau, and also a comprehensive ex- 
hihit of the work of the Veterans, were sub- 
mitted to about twenty local architects, in- 
cluding David Allison, Kenneth Carpenter, H. 
C. Chambers, Styles Clements, Walter and 
Pierpont Davis, Donald Parkinson, Lloyd 
Rally, Sumner Spaulding, Jess Stanton, Paul 
Williams, Carlton Monroe Winslow and A. C. 
Zimmerman, practically all of whom wrote let- 
ters to Dr. E. C. Moore condemning the Veter- 
ans Bureau course as hopelessly inadequate 
and commending the course now in force. Dr. 
Moore answered these letters, stating that the 
University was under contract with the Vet- 
erans Bureau to give instruction as the latter 
dictated. The disabled Veterans were then 
forced to carry their own case to the regents 
of the University. They are carrying it to 
every civic organization in Southern Califor- 
nia, to senators and congressmen, and to the 
White IIouse,—and they will of course win. 

The pity of it all is that the disabled Vet- 
erans must keep on fighting—not just for 
health, but for the right to be properly rehab- 
ilitated, which the people of the United 
States, through Congress, have granted them. 
The Veterans Bureau is apparently quite sat- 
isfied if it places the Veterans in any pos tion 
where they can earn an “existence wage"; it 
cannot be eoneerned with sufficiently equipping 
these unfortunate heroes so that they can 
climb after their training period has come to 
an end. 


Our interest as a club is not simply that, 


we want to avoid being burdened professional- 
ly with half-trained disappointed men. The 
recent war is not so far away from most of 
us that we can forget what the majority of 
these Veterans have gone through. Are we 
going to help them fight this battle—or bet- 
ter still, shouldn't we fight it for them? 


THE CLUB LIBRARY 


Abraham Lineoln said “I will study and 
some day my chance may come". We have a 
lot of little Abrahams in our club, who would 
like to study Design at the Architectural Club 
Atelier. 


year. 
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Office of the Club, 818 Santee Street 


Now eighty years ago books didn't cost much, 
and anyway, all you needed was the bible, 
Shakespeare or Upton Sinclair. So after all, 
Mr. Lincoln's problem wasn't such a terribly 
difficult one financially. 

Our young club members should have at least 
five thousand dollars worth of books to enable 
them to properly study design. But even an 
architect will see the impracticability of such 
a solution, because all of these young students 
aren't spending their spare time working for 
Meyer and Holler. It would seem that a 
simple solution would be to establish a real 
library at the club for the common use of all 
the men studying design. 

This is our seventh monthly bulletin, and 
each month we have bowed on bended knees in 
humble supplication to our readers, the pros- 
perous architects of Southern California, and 
begged for books. We’ve offered nothing but 
a reward to a stricken conscience in some is- 
sues, and in others, unlimited publicity. We've 
consulted oracles, soothsayers, engineers and 
building companies—yet we are still quite 
bookless. Some people had the temerity to tell 
us why they couldn’t give us books:—our 
door didn’t have a good lock on it, we weren’t 
insured, didn’t have a librarian, etc., etc. So 
we did everything—locked the doors, hired a 
librarian, and even accomplished the etc., etc. 
We called the bluff of the book givers, but re- 
ceived practically no books, other than those 
that we ourselves gave to ourselves. 

There could of course be no conelusion to 
this particular article. 

WEEKLY EXECUTIVE MEETINGS 

Directors and members of the Executive 
Committee are reminded that executive ses- 
sions are held in the office of the President in 
the San Fernando Building every Monday at 
5:15. The officers of the club are extremely 
faithful about attending these meetings, at 
practically every one of which important de- 
tails of club management and policy are dis- 
cussed. The counsel of the directors and the 
majority of the members of the Executive 
Committee would no doubt be of great assist- 
ance. We can’t say this with any degree of 
certainty, because we've only once had the 
pleasure of receiving any of it. Ilowever, 
мете willing to give it a try-out. 

THE ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 


As а club, we should indeed be grateful to 
Mr. Julian Garnsey for the excellent speakers 
that have addressed most of our meetings, апа 
to Mr. Lloyd Rally for our interesting Satur- 
day afternoon trips. Dr. Verne Knudson, who 
addressed the May meeting on “Acoustics” 
gave one of the most interesting talks of the 
He proved, much to the surprise of 
those present, that the majority of the build- 
ings that are acoustieal failures could have 
been saved with about fifteen minutes spent on 
a comparatively simple formula. Mr. Gordon 
Whitnall gave an extremely interesting discus- 
sion on our civic center problem. 

We have been extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing the active co-operation of our older mem- 
bers in the business of making the meetings 
successful. Messrs. David Allison, A. B. Ben- 


ton, Harwood Hewitt, Sumner Hunt, Myron 
Hunt, Sylvanus Marston, Carlton Winslow and 
Wm. Woollett have addressed us during the 
Mr. Reginald Johnson is to speak 


past year. 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM LEE WOOLLETT 
DONALD WILKINSON 
WALTER S. DAVIS 


at the June meeting on “Psychology in the 
Draughting Room". Messrs. Edwin Bergstrom 
and Garrett Van Pelt, Jr., have been asked to 
address the Summer meetings. 


ASSESSMENTS AND DUES 


Notices regarding the assessment of a dol- 
lar and a half should by this time be in the 
hand of all club members. This tax, discussed 
in the March meeting and voted upon at the 
April meeting ,is to cover the cost of furnish- 
ing the club quarters. Several hundred dol- 
lars worth of furniture, lighting fixtures and 
chairs for the meetings, and general equip- 
ment, were ordered early last Summer. For 
the greater part these items have heen paid 
for, but the business of borrowing cash for 
such expenditures from current funds, has 
left but little cash on hand. 

Members are urged to be more prompt about 
paying dues. Nearly twenty members are now 
in arrears, and have not only received their 
final notice from the Treasurer, but a personal 
letter from the President. With the new mem- 
bers brought in at the last two meetings, the 
membership will probably exceed four hun- 
dred. We should soon be in a position to buy 
hooks for our club library from our club 
funds, which added to those the local archi- 
tects are giving, should constitute a big stride 
forward for the club. 

A MODELING SCHOOL 

Mr. IIunberto Pedretti, who assisted Mr. 
Wm. Lee Wollett in the sculptural interpreta- 
tions at the new Graumans theater, has 
opened a school in architectural modeling and 
the making of arch:tectural models, at 1711 
Cahuenga Ave. Mr. Pedretti is himself an 
architect as well as a sculptor, but is devoting 
all of his time to the latter art. He practiced 
in Europe and in Mexico many years before 
coming to Los Angeles, and is a welcome new- 
comer to the local art colony. Ав a fellow- 
member of our club, we wish him great suc- 
cess in his new adventure, and many of us will 
doubtless become his pupils. 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTRY 

As a result of our advertisements in eastern 
magazines, Mr. Henry Davis, Chairman of the 
Employment Committee, has letters from at 
least twenty eastern men requesting positions 
in Los Angeles, some of whom have had years 
of experience in the best eastern offices. These 
letters are available to all members who desire 
to see them. АП have been notified that it will 
be absolutely necessary for them to come to 
Los Angeles before being hired, as the local 
architects will not employ a man without first 
having talked with him. Mr. Davis has prac- 
tically a dozen requests for $75.00 a week 
men, with a promise of more if men prove 
their worth, and could place any number of 
men at $50.00 and $60.00. There are few offices 
in Los Angeles at the present time which are 
not seeking draughtsmen. 


COMPETITION 

The Security Housing Corporation competi- 
tion for a $4500.00 house, held under the aus- 
pices of the Architectural Club of Los Angeles, 
was entered by about fifty-two members of the 
club, and was in every sense a successful com- 
petition. A jury appointed by the Southern 
California Chapter American Institute of Ar- 
chitects and consisting of Messrs. David Alli- 
son, Pierpont Davis and Frank J. Hudson, 
made the following awards: Messrs. Alfred 
Clarke, С. W. Lemmon and R. D. McPherson, 
all of Myron Hunt’s office, received first, sec- 
ond and third prizes in the order named. Mr. 
Louis Korn, of Mr. Rosenheim's office, re- 
ceived fourth prize. These prizes were for 
$150.00, $75.00, $50.00 and $35.00 respectively. 
Messrs. Joe Estep, 1201 Van Nuys Building, 
and Rodney MeClelland, student at the South- 
ern Branch University of California, were 
awarded honorable mentions. Several of the 
other drawings are to be retained by the Se- 
curity Housing Corporation, which will pay 
$25.00 to the respective entrants. 
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THE SMALL HOUSE SERVICE MONTHLY PLAN NO. 4 
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comes from the re-sales of his 
particular plan. The plans may 
or may not bear the architect’s 
signature. If alterations are re- 
quested by prospective buyers, 
they will be required to pay a ten 
dollar deposit with Mr. Koetzli 
and will then be referred to the 
original designer, with whom they 
may make any arrangements the 
designer cares to make. It is the 
policy of the plan shop, however, 
to discourage the buyer from al- 
tering plans. 

The Homecraft Magazine, 
which is sent gratis to all buyers 
of residence lots in Southern 
California and to everyone who 
takes out a building permit for 
a residence, will publish gratis 
from four to eight sketches each 
month of houses, the plans for 
which are on sale at the shop. 
Arrangements are now being 
made to secure similar publicity 
from other magazines. 

This scheme gives the club 
membership an opportunity to 
share in an idealistic scheme, in 
that the balance of power, by 
special arrangement with Miss 
| Schmidt and Mr. Koetzli, will re- 
main in the club. And yet the 
scheme seems entirely practical, 
depending for its success on- the 
co-operation the club members 
me^ ^ will give it. If even half the 
| members will get out a sketch 
for a small house, submit it to 
the Small House Committee for 
approval or criticism, and like- 
wise submit plans and specifica- 
tions, this scheme will not peter 
out as did our first small house 
adventure. If all the club mem- 
bers will get behind the scheme, 
it cannot but be a howling suc- 
cess—idealistically and financial- 
ly. Think it over. 


New Members 


The club takes great pleasure 
in announcing the following new 
members, voted in at the May 
meeting: Charles H. Cheney, 


Clyde Browne, Arthur C. Weath- 


erhead, William L. Campbell, 
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THE SMALL HOUSE PROBLEM 

A new solution for the Small House problem 
has been favorably passed upon by the Club 
Executive and Small House Committees and is 
now undergoing the process of organization 
and development. A small house plan shop 
has been opened at the Metropolitan Building 
Exhibit as a private enterprise by Mr. 
Theadore A. Koetzli, who has solicited at the 
suggestion of Miss Louise Schmidt of the ex- 
hibit, the co-operation of our club. Mr. Koetzli 
has agreed to sell only such plans for small 
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houses as are passed upon by the Small House 
Committee of the club, and to sell only plans 
for houses costing not in excess of seven thous- 
and dollars. He is to sell these plans for sixty 
dollars, retaining ten dollars as his fee. The 
cost of drafting, blueprinting and specifica- 
tions is to be borne by the designer of each 
particular set of plans, who shall keep his 
own tracings, turning blueprints in sets of four 
over to Mr. Koetzli, accepting his recipt for 
same until such time as the sale is accom- 
plished. The profit to the designer obviously 
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Richard Barba, Chas. R. Johnson, 
Alexander L. Taranin; Chester А. 
Williams, Franque Kuchler, Wil- 
lard White, Donald Leroy Bar- 
tels, Harry J. Muck, A. R. Brand- 
ner, James P. Erskine, William 
Lundeberg, Francis E. Morehead, 
Frank Van Rehder, William K. 
Webb, Theodore L. Pletsch, Paul 
E. T. Silvius, Charles E. Samdell, 
Lowell W. Pidgeon, Vincent Pal- 
mer, Lawrence À. Mushall, M. L. 
Lemon, Claude F. Norris, Char- 
les E. Smith, Joseph M. Savage, 
Lionel C. Banks, George C. An- 
derson, Stanley M. Cundiff, John 
B. Webb. 

'The following applications have 
been reported on favorably by 
Mr. H. C. Chambers, Membership 
Committee Chairman, and will be 
voted upon at the June meeting: 
Henry Martyn Patterson, Archi- 
tect; Wm. H. Kramer, Architect 
and Engineer; Soule, Murphy & 
Hastings, Santa Barbara, Archi- 
tects; Herbert Arthur Linthwaite, Architect; 
Bert McDonald, Architect and Structural En- 
gineer; Carl R. West, Architectural Drafts- 
man; W. J. Dodd, Architect; Leslie Harold 
Drum, Student at University of California, 
Southern Branch; B. H. Horton, Architect; 
Gordon Kauffman, Architect; Arthur Kelly, 
Architect; Garrett Van Pelt, Architect; Ralph 
O. Beattie, Architect; Frank S. Vigers, Drafts- 
man; F. S. Stanton, Draftsman; Otto Neher, 
Architect; Kenneth Saunders, Draítsman. 
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CALIFORNIA SOUT. 


SCIENCE FOR THE ГАМК 


The work of pure science is difficult to put 
into the language of the layman, especially in 
an age whose young people pride themselves 
on the simplicity of their vocabulary. Pure 
science has its own speech, precise and elab- 
orate. That which relates to electricity and 
its application the layman has learned; but 
pure science covers the investigations which 
have not yet been worked out, or applied to 
practical use. Without research work along 
entirely new lines there would be no progress 
in human affairs. The scientifie man, there- 
fore, should be left alone to work out these 
important problems in his own way; and life 
being invariably too short for what he sees 
ahead of him, he cannot be expected to trans- 
late his problems into the language of those 
who are of no help in the matter. 

Astronomers all over the world speak the 
same language and their communications, one 
with another, look like hieroglyphies to the 
ordinary person. Made up mostly of equa- 
tions and tables of figures and Greek letters 
the Contributions from the Mount Wilson 
Observatory are, nevertheless, welcomed all 
over the world by other astronomers and read 
with as great gusto as would be a letter from 
a dear and long lost friend. 

Take, for instance, the following sentence, 
selected from the first page at which one of 
these pamphlets, No. 220, by Gustaf Strom- 
berg, happened to open: “Тһе determination 
of the mean absolute magnitudes based on 
parallactic motion would make these stars 
eonsiderably brighter than the results from 
the trigonometric parallaxes indicate. А 
weighted mean was accordingly used. The 
discordance is now nearly eliminated by the 
application of the systematic corrections to 
the trigonometric parallaxes.” Those аге 
English words and we know the meaning of 
some of them, but the sentence does not еоп- 
vey any idea to the minds of most of us. It 
was not intended to do so. The writer was 


(Continued from page 11) 
there is much water there will be migrating 
ducks and geese to visit it and Curlew, Sand- 
Hill Cranes, Heron and Gulls. Large flocks of 
Doves come at evening to certain springs. 


Troops of Magpies and Stellar Jays are 
mentioned by desert writers. Chase calls the 
latter the “Jolly Pirates." Тһе emphasis 


not writing for the newspapers. He was ex- 
plaining to his confreres just how accurate 
he had been able to make certain of his con- 
clusions. That is the great basic effort of the 
work done at an astronomical observatory— 
to be aceurate. Time and thought are concen- 
trated upon it. Work is done over and over 
again, patiently, uncomplainingly, day after 
day, year after year, that the great distances, 
the tiniest wave length or the molecules of 
the film upon the photographic plate may all 
be measured and given proper consideration 
in the problems of which they are the known 
or the unknown quantities. It is thus and 
thus only that science has been enabled to indi- 
cate new inventions; and, leaving the prac- 
tical application to others, has gone on mak- 
ing possible accurate knowledge upon which 
all progress is based. 


ORTHODONTIA, STRAIGHT TEETHING 

If one traces to an original source any 
phase of scientific work, he will find there 
one or two earnest workers who have devoted 
hours of contemplation, deep study, and ener- 
getic research experiment to that particular 
portion of science which holds their attention 
and love. No other way has yet been found 
to add to human knowledge of life in its 
highest form. The moment in which an in- 
dividual or a race gives up and stops striv- 
ing toward "the mark of its high calling," 
that moment retrogression begins. Life is a 
forward movement and leaders must work 
hard to pull the stolid, convention-ridden mass 
of the race toward the goal. For, improve- 
ment in general conditions of living comes 
only when leaders, consecrating their lives 
to work out better ways of living, turn again 
from their work to apply those results to the 
life of the body politic. At this point inertia 
and ignorance are to be overcome and this 
is the task which has slain the prophets and 
called forth the crucifixion of those who have 


should be on the noun. One of the relatives 
destroyed five nests in one short hedge in 
Pasadena in a month. He is not particular 
whether he has eggs or young birds in his 
balanced rations. Is the fact that he is de- 
voted to his family а sufficient redeeming 
quality? It’s a kind of “America-First” 
virtue. 


NOTE BOOK 


given their lives generously for humanity. 

In the freedom of the far west, where con- 
vention and tradition are more or less ignored, 
the intelligence of the American people has 
opportunity to select the good and discard the 
bad. Yet what a fund of intelligence is neces- 
sary! Here are doctors for instance. In order 
to serve the populace they must standardize 
their services and make a living; yet they 
must keep up to the times in their standards 
or the people wlll not trust them. And the 
times are changing fast. 

The study of electricity has revolutionized 
life; the study of the human body has in this 
age made physicians stop treating symptoms 
and humbly help nature restore health. The 
public should know that in dentistry a great 
revolution is taking place. Hitherto a stu- 
dent, taught in a few months the mechanical 
work of pulling out teeth or cleaning them 
and filling up the holes, has been able to make 
much money by thus supplying the needs of 
thousands who have never learned to care for 
their teeth. Thus dentistry has been con- 
sidered by the intelligent layman a service 
station rather than a profession. Nothing 
can be properly called a profession unless it 
is founded in hard study by the professor of 
it. Study which ultimately brings with it new 
knowledge for all of the people. This knowl- 
edge in its simplest form must then be given 
to the people and become a very fundamental 
part of their living—and so the world grows 
better. 

Orthodontia is the foundation of anything 
and everything relating to the teeth. It means 
that which makes the way straight for per- 
fect teeth. It begins with the baby and studies 
Nature's way of providing grinders of food. 
A beautiful mill is forming in every child's 
mouth. Unless it grows to perfection the child's 
whole face will be deformed and its whole 
digestive system defective and nutrition in- 
adequate. 


Many migrating birds fly over without stop, 
avolding the battlefield where the fight is with 
famine, drought, heat and enemies. 

As the stars brighten the night bird comes 
out darting and dipping as if in play. His 
wing sweeps close, he is gone, but to return. 
He is the silent Jester when night is en- 
throned. 


From the Sauds of 


the Desert aud the 
Stately Palms to the 
Winding Roads aud 


the Shadows of the 


Friendly Oaks of 
Hligh- 


lands is But a Short 


Flintridge 


Journey. 
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PLANNING THE STUDIO 


HE life of the student of art in Paris and 

in other European cities has produced a 
mode of living quite different from that to 
which we are accustomed. In Paris the artist 
lives in the same apartment where he works. 
These apartments which are inhabited by the 
students of all countries are very small and 
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the living accommodations are very meagre. However, the attractive > 
life of the Parisian student has appealed to many people of all* 
nationalities, many of whom are financially able to live in quarters . 
more commodious and attractive than the majority of apartments 
existing in the Quartier Latin. The French people, being aware of 
this demand, have devised and built great studio apartments to satisfy 
this need. They have retained the same intimate character which is 
found in the studios and apartments of the other section, and many 
of these studios are located in the fashionable district around the 
Etoile. There general attractiveness has begun to appeal not only 
to the students of art but also to people who enjoy the semi-Bohemain 
character associated so often with the life of the student. 

The plans of these studios vary, but there are some essentials in 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 


ШЕПШУ/СТІЕ ESTATE 


‘Requires the most thorough study of the 
many conditions involved. BE SURE 


vou secure competent service. 


Clarence 3. Day 


LANDSCAPE ENGINEER CONTRACTOR 


PASADENA | 


J. Н. Woodworth 
and Son 


Designing and Building 


Telephone Fair Oaks 281 


200 E. Colorado Street 
Pasadena : Calitornia 


height. 


Summer Plans 


Are you planning to make your home so de- 
lightfully livable this summer that it will give 
you the full measure of rest and pleasure the 
season should bring? 


Let the splendid offerings here—of furnishings, 
draperies, household conveniences, porch and 
garden needs—help you to create a truly suc- 
cessful summer at home. 


Complete Furnishers of Successful Homes: 
BROADWAY, BETWEEN SEVENTH AND EIGHTH. 
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plan which seem to be common to all of them. 
They have namely, first, a large room which 
is two stories or a story and one-half 


in 


This room being large enough to 
permit the painting of large pictures with 
the opportunity of studying them with some 
distance. The dining room and kitchen are of 
a low story and open directly from the studio. 
Above the dining room and kitchen is placed 
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the bathroom and bedroom. 

This studio apartment idea has spread from 
Paris to London, Rome and Vienna and across 
the ocean to New York. Many very fine studio 
apartments have been built in New York in 
the last few years. They are not only oc- 
cupied there by artists, but are also occupied 
by musicians and designers of exclusive furni- 
ture, decorators and the allied artists. Chicago 
now boasts of several of these buildings and 
they are found to be paying investments. 

Just such a building as this has been de- 
signed by the firm of Webber, Staunton & 
Spaulding, Architects, 1017 Hibernian Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, for Richardson's, Inc., а 
music house of great reputation in California. 
It is Mr. Richardson's desire to construct a 
building where musicians of note may have 
their studios and at the same time be in con- 
venient location to the public. The studios as 
designed are quite typical of the studio apart- 
ments of Paris. They have the large rooms 
whieh will be used as studios and the auxiliary 
rooms in two stories. The stairway leads in 
an attractive manner from the second floor 
to the bedrooms. The studios are to be fin- 
ished in somewhat the style of the Italian 
Rennaissance. The ceilings are to be of wood 
with a wooden frieze around the whole room. 
With two exceptions the studios have windows 
which open to the north, giving the maximum 
amount of the proper light. There are two 
elevators running from the lower floor to the 
roof. The first floor of the building is de- 
voted entirely to the business of Richardson's, 
Inc. The general display room is across the 
front of the building. Leading from this dis- 
play room is a corridor to the baek part of 
the building which is to be used for a phono- 
graph room. In the open space between these 
two departments is a large inside hall where 
special concerts or recitals may be given. This 
concert hall opens directly into the garden, or 
the open space in the court of the building. 
The court is shut off from the street by a 
colonnade. At the other end of the concert 
hall are small display rooms in which instru- 
ments of especially fine quality may be shown. 
The business administration of the organiza- 
tion is located on the mezzanine floor over 
the phonograph department. 


FRENCH and ITALIAN ARTS and CRAFTS 


Imported by 
ELEANOR AND IIOLLINGSWORTH BEACII 
Evening Bags, Old Silver, etc. 
Embroidered Linens Potteries | 


| 630 E. Colorado Street Pasadena, Calif. | 
| Fair Oaks 6028 | 


Antiques | 


Mabelle R. Bevans Elizabeth H. Baker 
THE CALIFORNIA STUDIO 
Designers of Individual Furnishings for the 
Home, Modern and Antioue Furniture, 
Lamps, Shades, Fabrics, Gifts 
Consulting Decorators 
Tel. Fair Oaks 1570 


635 East Colorado Street, Pasadena, Calif. 


Pasadena Gas Appliance Co. 
Our Expert Estimators 
Can Solve Your Пелгіпр Problem 
Exclusively a Gas Appliance Store 


We Carry 
THE CLARK JEWEL GAS RANGE | 


90: East Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 
| Fair Oaks 93 | 
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The Ambassador Hotel 


| Hotel del Coronado 


The Green Hotel 


CALIFORNIA SOUTHLAND 


An unusual music shop where those who wish 
fine things are sure to find what they want. 


RICHARDSON б» 


Victrolas TELEPHONE 64955 <р 


727 WEST SEVENTH STREET 


LOS ANGELES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRIGI ЕИ Е 


DEPARTMENT 


The third Music Memory Contest held in 


Los Angeles Elementary Schools May 23d- 
May 24th, was our contribution to Music 
Week. Five months ago it was planned to in- 


crease the child's interest and enthusiasm in 
the general Appreciation course in use and to 
arouse the whole community, especially the 
parents, that they might more deeply recog- 
nize the value and importance of music. 


An Ideal School for Young Women 
Cumnock School 


COLLEGE WORK IN THE FOLLOWING 
COURSES: 


Vocal Interpretation of Literature | 
Literary Appreciation Story Telling 


Public Speaking Journalism 

Dramatics Short-Story | 
Voice and Diction Dancing | 
French Psychology | 


Art and Art Appreciation 
An accredited High School and Junior School 
under same management 
HELEN A. BROOKS, Director 
200 S. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 
54720—Wilshire 79 


PAINTINGS 


of the WEST 


Stendahl Galleries 


of the Pacific Coast 


Locations 
(hdqrs) 


Los Angeles Pasadena 


San Diego Pasadena 


Pasadena Pasadena 


The Maryland Hotel 
The Huntington Hotel 


Hotel Vista del Arroyo 


By KATHRYN E. STONE, Supervisor of Music 


The fifth and sixth grades reviewed and 
prepared selections outlined for the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades, while the seventh and 
eighth grades reviewed and prepared the selec- 
tions outlined for the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. 

Jelow is a partial list taken from “Music 
Appreciation Taught by Means of the Phono- 
graph." 

FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 
1. Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffman or Love 


Tales of Hofman) ОЕ Offenbach 
2. From An Indian Lodge......J MacDowell 
3. Souvenir de Moscow, or The Red Sara- 
fang. ые К ЫП Wieniawski 
a. To a Wild Rose. ТЕ MacDowell 
5. Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes... 
A he И Old English Folk Song 
6. The Marseillaise, or Airs of the Allies. 
7. From the Land of the Sky Blue Water 
ГТ ааа а сода Cadman 
НЕ 597 ETUR Paderewski 
9. Salut d'Amour, or Love's Greeting. Elgar 


10. Dawn (William Tell Overture)... Rossini 


The contest was not an easy task, for the 
schools did not have equipment to do intensive 
work. Few sehools owned more than one 
phonograph, and many had only a few of the 
records, but the teachers and principals put 
their shoulders to the wheel in their usual 
manner, and confronting all the many difficul- 
ties, have accomplished wonderful results. 
Throughout the city the schools are buying 
records; in some cases a few are purchased at 
a time, with the ultimate aim of buying the 
complete equipment. Thirty-five schools up- 

to-date have each purchased four 
-  phonographs and а set of eighty 
records, ten for each grade. The 
money to do all this has been made 
through school entertainments, 
candy sales, cake and old newspa- 
per sales. The Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations have been generous in 
their co-operation. In one instance. 
I know a committee was appointed 
by the president of the P. T. A. 
This committee visited every house 
in the neighborhood and asked for 
a dollar or one of the chosen rec- 
ords. Of course, in less than a 
week the school had the equipment 
to enter the Contest. The School 
Library also generously increased 
its record supply to help in the 
cause. 

In order to study these records, 
teachers had classes at 8:15 а. m., 
12:15 and 3 o'clock. As many 
study periods as school could af- 
ford were also given over to Music 
Appreciation. 
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moron NIs AS А TEXTILE CENTER FOR DESIGNERS 


THE BOOK OF ROBO 
By Robaix de L’Abrie Richey 


Compiled and Published by Tina Modotti 
Richey at 818 So. Lake Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


LITTLE book made its appearance a short 

while ago, unostensibly taking its place 
among scores of others coming from the 
presses; but, unlike the majority of them, it 
will some day be sought after by the con- 
noisseurs of unique volumes. 

The readers of “California Southland” may 
remember in the November issue for the year 
1921 an article on the exceptional batics of 
Robaix de L’Abrie Richey and his wife, Tina 
Modotti Richey, with an illustration showing 
the artists working together in their studio. 
A short time after the appearance of the 
article, the artist went to Mexico to paint 
and study the early decorative designs of the 
Mayas and Aztecs, but death, soon after, cut 
short his admirable undertaking. 

Robaix de L’Abrie Richey, or simply “Robo,” 
to his circle of friends, was a rare and strange 
genius. Poet, painter, and philosopher, with 
a mind attuned to the fine subtleties of phys- 
ical and psychical phenomena and their aes- 
thetic relations, he was ever trying to analyze 
the complex order of existence and reduce it 
to a formula whereby to “live beautiful.” 
His physical strength, however, was by no 
means equal to the tasks his mind directed, 
and consequently the material work which he 
left is for the most part fragmentary, though, 
like the sketches of a master draughtsman, 
each piece is complete in itself. 

The “Book of Robo” consists of a collection 


of his verses and prose writings with a bio- 
graphical sketch of the artist beautifully 
written by his wife, and an introduction by 
John Cowper Powys. It is illustrated with a 
photograph of the artist, serving as a frontis- 
piece, and several prints from his represent- 
ative drawings. The appearance of the book 
itself bespeaks its original and artistic con- 
tent, and to the art of book craft, it is a 
recommendation. 
—Prentice Duell. 


HAND WEAVING IN PASADENA 


HE revival of Hand-Weaving has come at 
a time when the eyes of Fashion have 
been turned, as never before in our day, to 
the brilliant and unusual fabrics of the Ori- 
ent. The colorful schemes of Balkan and 
Mesopotamian dress brought out in war days 
have been even surpassed by the bright, fan- 
tastic dress of the Egyptian period of 3500 
years ago, so that reproductions on hand- 
looms by a few clever weavers nowadays are 
finding ready acceptance among persons of 
artistic taste. 
It is possible to produce on the hand-loom 
a fabric in both texture and design which 
the cumbersome and rigidly mechanical pow- 


M. ROBAIX DE L'ABRIE RICHEY AND MME. LINA RICHEY AS THEY WORKED TOGETHER IN THEIR 
STUDIO HOME IN HOLLYWOOD. PHOTOGRAPH BY WALLACE FREDERICK SEELY. 


day and the next day he weaves his dreams 
into the charming, unique fabric ready for 
milady to turn over to her dressmaker. 

The flexibility of the hand-loom permits of 
exclusive and individual patterns being wov- 
en, so that no reproductions of design need be 
made. Furthermore the weaver and the pros- 
pective wearer may sit down together in the 
studio and work out from a collection of at- 
tractive threads, a design to meet perfectly 
the needs of the case—a sports skirt to match 
a cherished sweater—a jacquette or cape to 
harmonize with the skirt, or, in fact, the 
scarf, the hand bag and the hat band may 
all be woven to bring about a color har- 
mony quite impossible in any other way, un- 
less at the cost of endless trouble. 

The possibilities in the realm of Dress are 
almost exceeded when one comes to consider 
Hand Weaving for home decorations—artistic 
window draperies, portieres, couch covers, bed 
spreads and floor rugs, being some of the items 
which may be done to perfection on the hand 
loom by the practiced artisan.  . 

Exponents of this work are the Hewsons— 


in this country and abroad perhaps accounts 
for the success with which their compara- 
tively new venture has met in this field, for 
their attractively woven materials are being 
sent to distant points as well as to nearby 
customers, and we learn that enlargements 
are contemplated. 


To obtain information, or consult in re- | 

gard to a safe first mortgage investment, | 

through The John М. C. Marble Company, || 

address | 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Fuller | 

499 Ellis Street Pasadena 
Telephone F. О. 725 


HEWSON STUDIOS 


. HANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS For 
Dresses, Skirts, Scarfs, Blankets and Bags 


602 E. Colorado St. Pasadena 


Phone: Fair Oaks 6555 


er loom cannot do nearly so well, The hand 
loom artist, too, conceives a new idea one 


father and son—who have a very artistic 


studio in Pasadena. Their long experience 


REDLANDS REVIVES THE ART OF WEAVING 
HE sincere interest which communities are taking in the loom 
and its produet was shown iately in Redlands where the Arts 


оа Guild arranged a unique program for the Contemporary 
ub. 


The entire stage space and the curtains of the main auditorium 
were covered with wonderful tapestries, many of which were made by 
the great grandmothers of those present, some dating even farther 
back than that. It was a surprise to the audience to find just how 
many of the valuable coverlets, now counted as treasures, were 
owned by Redlands people, who loaned them for the occasion. 

Mrs. George Hinckley, chairman of the program committee, in- 
troduced Miss Mary Louise Arnold, president of the Guild, who 
had the afternoon in charge. 


Miss Margaret Sanborn, who has herself done an interesting 
work in weaving, gave a history of the art, tracing it back to the 
days before Christ and describing its stages of progress. Herbert 
Pope of the West Coast Textile Company described and explained the 
Jacquard loom which was first used in France іп 1725 with suc- 
cess.. It was almost as complicated as a watch, Mr. Pope stated. He 
explained the making of patterns and weaving, showing the chart 
made by the designer in tiny blocks representing threads of the 
material. He exhibited several beautiful towels the pattern for one 
of which was made by Miss Ethel Ann Meiser of Redlands. Mr. 
Pope believes that Southern California is asleep to its textile pos- 
sibilities, and that with Imperial cotton the strongest in the world, 
this section of the country should become one of the greatest centers 
in the United States. 


One of the delightful features of the program was the group 


кес ISS 


of readings which Miss Arnold gave from Eliza Calvert Hall's book, 
“Hand Woven Coverlets", introduced with a poem on “Kivers”, The 
readings carried one back to the old, old days, which grandmothers 
have talked about, when spinning and weaving were women's pas- 
time, and when great blue and white counterpanes and coverlets, 
covered the four poster beds. Sunrise" and “Trailing Vine" and 
*Young Man's Fancy" were only a few of the delightful names given 
to the coverlet designs. 

Miss A. Camp, whose art is well known to many residents of 
Redlands, spoke particularly of fabries, bringing out the fact that 
time is an absolute necessity when it comes to weaving. Not only 
the need of coverings, but the necessity for self expression, brought 
forth wonderful effects in the field of weaving and designing she 
explained. 

Some of the homespun linens and other articles sent to Miss 
Camp by her cousin, I. Cushman Gray, from France were exhibited, 
also cloth made from paper in Germany during the war. 

Among the handsome coverlets exhibited yesterday were those 
belonging to Paul W. Moore, Miss May C. Moore, Mrs. U. F. Lewis, 
Mrs. Sarah Lewis, Mrs. D. M. Kirkpatrick, Mrs. F. P. Meserve, Miss 
Bertha King, Mrs. Frank Jackson, Mr. Williams, Mrs. Auchincloss, 
Mrs. George Bunnell, Mrs. Bert Hatfield, Miss Harriet Beckwith, 
Mrs. L. D. Eichhorn. A magnificent tapestry, which covered almost 
the entire curtain space on the stage, was loaned by Miss O. E. P. 
Stokes. It is from the Gobelin mills. Among other exhibits were 
homespun blankets, towels and a table cloth belonging to Miss May 
Moore, with them a quaint and lovely water color picture of the lady 
who wove and made the towels. Miss Camp also exhibited homespun 
articles and Miss Florence Birks exhibited a wonderful collection of 
Italian, Mexican and Indian woven rugs. 
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(Continued from page 13) of its rosy prospects and striking a death blow to tha Moreno Valley 
the great fountainhead of irrigation for the San Bernardino Valley. | Plans. 
Its possibilities as a storage reservoir were first brought to notice in In spite of this early financial and legal confusion Bear Valley 
1880 from a survey made by the state engineer. The newly founded water has developed hundreds of acres of land and brought wealth 
colony of Redlands was looking for a greater water supply and in and prosperity to the upper San Bernardino Valley. 


1883 Mr. F. E. Brown and Hiram Barton went into the mountains 
and examined Bear Valley. They were convinced that a great stor- 
age reservoir could be constructed and as a result of their report a 
company was most enthusiastically formed, being incorporated in 
October, 1883. The dam was completed in November, 1884, and, con- 
trary to many prophecies, it withstood the pressure of both water 
and ice upon it. It formed an artificial lake five and a half miles 
long when the water was at a depth of 57 feet at the dam. А second 
dam, 72 feet high, has since been built a few feet below the first, and 
it forms the present Dear Valley Lake. 

Immediately upon the construction of the dam, land and water 
values inereased by leaps and bounds and almost as quickly litigation 
and lawsuits followed. It was planned to carry water t» Alessandro, 
in Moreno Valley, and the Alessandro pipeline was constructed. The 


original company had reincorporated as the Bear Valley Irrigation 
Co., which, with its auxiliary companies, had sold a large amount of BEAR VALLEY LAKE 
In I912 the City of Redlands purchased the domestic water dis- 
tributing system, putting in pumping plants to supply the total domes- 
tic and municipal needs of the city, thus releasing the Bear Valley 
water used at this time for further irrigation. The present municipal 
plant of Redlands has a capacity of 13,000,000 gallons delivery a day. 
Redlands, situated as it is at the base of the San Bernardino Moun- 
| tains, is in a position to have an ample water supply for all needs. 
The conservation of the winter run should be developed in the future 
as it has been in the past. The construction of Bear Valley Lake was 
the first important step in our water conservation. About 1907 the 
Tri-Counties Reforestation Committee, under the direction of Francis 
Cuttle, started the conservation of the surplus run-off of the Santa 
Ana River by spreading it on the debris cone at the mouth of the 
Santa Ana Canyon, In 1909 this work was transferred to the Water 
Conservation Association which has steadily increased the amount of 
this work up to present time. Other water users are spreading the 
surplus run-off of Mill Creek before it reaches the Santa Ana. The 
process of storing the winter flow and storm waters in the gravel 
THE DAM WHICH FORMS BERR er da d THE SOURCE OF REDLANDS beds for future beneficial use is in its infancy but gives promise of 
! becoming an economical method of storage. It will also add very 
greatly to the supply of surface storage and summer stream flow. 
The water is regained from the underground storage by pumping aud 


stock in England and Scotland. In 1893 the Alessandro Irrigation 
District brought suit against the Bear Valley Co. leading to investi- 


gation by its foreign stockholders and creditors, to the utter collapse by increased spring and artesian well flow. 
INDIAN LOOKOUT CAMP 
FOR GIRLS | PASADENA HARDWARE COMPANY | 
Ag eason 

IN THE MENDOCINO REDWOODS. SWIMMING, . has been dispensing Hardware to the particular peop!e of Pasad for 
CANOEING, HORSEBACK RIDING, NATURE LORE, the past 36 years. Cheap llardware ie an abominations We only kandle 
CAMP СКАЕТ, pe ena TRIES the best. We solicit your patronage. 

r. an rs. E. H. Sawyer А 
Experienced Counselors—-Personal Interview Desired | 66 to 76 West Colorado St. 

Telephone Glendale 1169-М Service and Quality is our slogan. 


1104 E, Wilson Ave. Glendale, Calif. | 


THE EPICURE'S PANTRY 
UNIQUE STORE of A. jJ. MATHIEU Co: К ОК ш Frenchman dining is an art; of a necessity 
E cooking also becomes an art, and finally a profession 
642 South Flower St. between Sixth and Seventh of which the members are very proud. This desire to per- 
? form one's service in the manner of an artist is carried 
out into all the duties connected with the serving of food. 
We have, then, the market man and market women who 
arrange their produce in an attractive manner, and the 
gardeners who give infinite care to each plant and each 
flower or fruit. 
ALIFORNIA is blessed with a climate much like the 
south of France. All of the fine foods which the 
French have developed can doubtless be raised here. We 
must develop also that infinite care, that love of beautiful, 
perfect fruit and vegetables. Not size alone is the desire 


г 


of the expert gardener. The color and scent of the flower | 
Du are more important than its size; the flavor and perfec- 
Bae tion of the fruit are the test of intelligence in the horti- | 


culturalist. 
V E have now on the streets of Los Angeles beautiful 
looking fruit arranged in symmetrical rows by 

careful attendants. It is worthy the inspired brush of 
some artist. The green and red of apples, the yellow of 
the orange, the pomegranate, the purple and pale green 
masses of fresh vegetables. We shall see how all this 
beauty of color may be preserved in the flavor of the pre- 
pared food. No less than eight individual flavors should 
find themselves in the dressing of oil and vinegar which 
we pour over our beautiful firm lettuce from the Imperial 
Valley. Do we raise also these delicate herbs with which 
t^ flavor our foods. We shall see! 

HERE is a man here in Los Angeles who knows how 

to blend good coffees so that the flavor of all aromas 
is retained. But one cannot make a cheap coffee out of 
the best bean. If you want a cheap coffee use chicory. 


"Notit 
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SMANNING A MISSION CITY—VENTURA 5 RUSSEL VAN NEST BLACK 


The city and its immediate environs are being divided into large 
general districts, respectively, for the use of business, residence and 
industry. The relation of these districts to one another is being deter- 
mined by such consideration as proximity of workmen’s homes to the 
job, the convenience of stores to homes, the direction of prevailing 
winds, fertility and general character of the soil, topography and 
many other factors all concerned with the convenience, health, 
comfort, and general prosperity of the city. To the extent that these 
districts are contained within the city limits they are being estab- 
lished by a zoning ordinance. Outside the city limits these districts 
are held in plan until such time as the city boundaries may be 
extended. The object of this districting is not to interfere with 
the logical expansion of the community, but to hold the various uses 
in the most advantageous and least injurious relation to one another. 

With a knowledge of the probable character and needs of the 
undeveloped rim of the present city, new major street locations are 
being extended in such a manner as to give free access to and through 
the center of the city from all directions and with a minimum of 
confusion. The placing of purely residential streets is beng left more 
to individual initiative. These are none the less important in their 
relation to the daily lives of the residents of a community, but mis- 
takes in laying out these minor streets do not lead to the dire con- 
sequences that result from disregarding the logical line of one of a 
city’s few arterial thoroughfares. Mapped locations, therefore, are 
being laid down for the main thoroughfares of the larger city and 
the designs of residential streets will be required to conform to cer- 
tain minimum provisions for economy, comfort, convenience, and 
appearance. 

In the already platted area, desirable street extensions are being 
mapped. New streets are being laid to pick up the dead ends of care- 
lessly platted streets in order that these objectionable pockets in the 
circulation and life of the city may be removed. Streets are being 
mapped along the ocean front in such manner as to hold the entire 
frontage forever accessible to the public. 

Building set-back lines are being established on all streets to 
insure an orderly appearance and to preclude further damage through 
the thoughtless and selfish crowding of buildings out beyond the line 
observed by existing structures. 

The present city has approximately seventy-five acres of park 
land at its command, but the Ventura of ten or twenty years hence 
will need more. In natural park land and open spaces, Ventura is 
unusually blessed. On the one side there are the mountains which 
can never be destroyed. On the other is the ocean with its broad 
curving beach which needs but to be kept unobstructed and open to 
the free access of the people. Adjacent to the coming residential 
district there is a large area ideally adapted to park and playground 
use, but not of great value for residence or industry and which is 
yet to be acquired. 


The aim of the A. J. Mathieu Co. is to make itself “The House 
for the Epicure.” It will not seek to supply the ordinary needs of 
the pantry. It was designed to satisfy the discriminating demands 
of those to whom dining is an art, and is exclusively a high class 
shop where the most delectable foods of the world are to be found. 

The treasured viands of Paris, London and Italy have been gath- 
ered within the four walls of the A. J. Mathieu store. Names known 
to every epicure are to be seen on its shelves. American confec- 
tions have not been overlooked and the rareties of the nation and 
particularly California are available here. 

Mr. Mathieu was connected with leading grocers in San Francisco 
for eighteen years. 


| 


The A. F. Mathieu Company 


| The House of the Epicure 


| T one of the little tables in this unique store we 
sat while Mr. Mathieu personally filled my or- 
der and told me what to take on a camping trip. | 
A salad dressing he favored, some very particular cheese | 
| in a round box, each partition done up in tinfoil, cold. | 
chicken in glass and cold tongue that made one's mouth 
water. ll hat a privilege it is to have this store as the 
summer begins to call us to camp and beach or moun- | 


tain bungalow! | 


Draperies Furniture 


JOHN F. LUCCARENI 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
3876 West Sixth St. 


Phone 560-658 Los Angeles 


The city plan is taking all of these things into consideration. 
Its efforts will be to conserve the natural park resources of the 
community and to point out an extension of a modest park system 
adequate to the recreation needs of the city that is coming. 

Public building sites, especially new school sites, and other public 
and semi-public properties are not being forgotten. The plan is 
including approximate sites for new schools and for other public 
buildings. Тһе community has already handled its cemetery problem 
in a very far-sighted way by taking its new burial grounds out some 
three or four miles from the center of the city where there is little 
probability of its ever interfering with logical growth. 

Nor is the matter of improving the appearance of the city by the 
planting of trees and shrubs along the streets and on private property 
being forgotten. 

In short, the city fathers, through the help of the city planner 
they have employed for this purpose, are attempting to do everything 
within the range of foresight and careful thought to insure the best 
growth of the city. 

They are not attempting to do this work in an arbitrary fashion, 
but are encouraging the suggestion and help of the citizens in every 
possible way. The newspapers are behind the idea and are giving 
much space to the progress of the plan and its generai purpose. 
Especially in the matter of zoning, the citizens are being consulted; 
it being the idea of the commission that zoning is a protection and 
not a restriction and that the property owners themselves oftentimes 
know best when they are being actually protected. The plans are 
being explained in detail to all civic clubs and other interested organ- 
izations. They are being outlined to the children at school. Every 
possible effort is being made to create an understanding of the plan 
and its purpose. And this is as it should be, because no city plan 
can function properly without the understanding and support of the 
large majority of those directly concerned. 

All of this means that Ventura, the San Buenaventura of the 
padres, is in a fair way to become one of the most prosperous and 
one of the most livable smaller cities in California. It is coming into 
a knowledge of itself and is grasping its problems and its opportun:ties. 


In the wilds of the Malibou 
mountains, but a quarter of a 
mile from the Ventura Boule- 
vard. Deer, quail and rabbit 
hunting—the best in Southern 
California—adjoins Las Turas 
Lake property—one of the 
largest lakes іп California. 
HUNTING LODGE Lots—75x 
200—incudes membership іп 


Boot © Bridle 
Forest Club- 


(SUBDIVISION) 


club. Pay $10 monthly and 
move on your lot. Scenic 
view, giant live oaks. Adja 


cent to Sherwood Forest, and 
only 30 miles from Hollywood 
Motor out on the Ventura 
Boulevard—-you can't miss the 
spot. Scout Brock's office at 
the new town of THOUSAND 
OAKS. Anybody on the Ven- 
tura Boulevard will tell you 
where THOUSAND OAKS is. 


& BRIDLE FOREST CLUB 


100 SAN FERNANDO BLDG. 
TEL. BDWY. 641 


Ladies! Save Your Shoes! 


Auto Heel Pretector 


Made cf Leath-r. Fits securely cn Shee 
cr Slipper Protects heel and = counicr 
from GREASE, SCUFFING and WEAR. 
Easily and quickly adjusted. 


y FRENCH 
of Styles BABY FRENCH 
~ CUBAN 
STATE STYLE OF HEEL REQUIRED 
$1.50 Per Pair Prepaid 


J. E. F. Distributing Co. | 
1101 Garland Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


An office for your 
business at $10.00 
per month 


820130 
PHONES | 822803 


| 823-824 LOEW’S STATE BUILDING 


BROADWAY AT SEVENTH LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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THE MONEY MARKET тшк Е 


Resident Manager, Blythe, Witter € Co., Pasadena 

H OLDERS of either stocks or bonds of our larger California oil 

companies have been wondering what the result on their in- 
vestment will be should reductions in prices of crude oil continue be- 
yond the level already reached. Many of them have fancied they 
found cause for alarm in this situation and imagined that from it 
could come only reduced dividends or impaired surpluses, or more ser- 
ious than either of these, the virtual wastage of oil below ground 
through sale at unprofitable prices. 

The fact is that reductions of crude oil prices in California mean 
a strengthening of the strategic position of the larger oil companies, 
little or no embarrassment of their present prosperity, and eventual 
advantages from the situation almost beyond computation in dollars, 

Reduction in the price of crude oil acts adversely against only one 
phase of the activities of the larger oil companies, namely, oil in stor- 
age purchased at high prices. However, since the total storage of any 
one of the companies represents but a fraction of the total turn-over 
in stored oil which the companies accomplish each year, but a fraction 
of the profits to be derived from this oil is lost. Since all of our large 
companies are not only producers of crude oil, but look to transporta- 
tion, refining, manufacturing, and shipment throughout the United 
States and abroad, and in most cases even the retailing of refined pro- 
ducts, for a large part of their income, they still have opportunity 
through the phases of the oil business other than production of crude 
to safeguard themselves against any marked loss of even that part 
of their oil which was in storage previous to a cut in price. 

It is those companies, hundreds in number throughout California, 
that are engaged only in the production of oil and whose product is 
of value only as the larger companies afford a market for it, who are 
hard hit by cuts in crude oil prices, as crude oil is the only source of 
profit to them. Since most of these companies are operating on a 
scheme of hand-to-mouth financing at tremendous overhead cost in ar- 
ranging for money, they are compelled to continue production of crude 
oil even when operating at a minimum or even no profit at all in order 
to meet the obligations of their precarious business. 

During periods of low prices for crude such companies as the 
General Petroleum Corporation, Standard Oil of California, Union Oil, 
Associated, and similar concerns fill up their reserve storage, at the 
same time cutting off production as far as possible from their own 
wells, and by affording little or no market for oil from the independent 
producers over and beyond their own storage capacity, they force the 
small producers into embarrassment. 

It is during such periods as these that extremely productive acre- 
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A VIEW OF THE BEAUTIFUL INTERIOR OF THE REDLANDS BRANCH OF THE HELLMAN COMMERCIAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK. 


SOOT LAr ИН 


age, completely equipped with wells and free of any expensive require- 
ment for “wildeatting’’, fall into the hands of the larger concerns and 
work to the eventual heavy profit of the new owners. The small oil 
company promoters whose advertisements fill the newspapers contin- 
uously are the ones who lure thousands of the unwary into making 
possible the proving up of just such acreage and then, though pos- 
sessing oil wells, are unable to weather a storm of low prices for 
crude and are pleased to sacrifice their stockholders for whatever re- 
lief the larger companies can afford them in taking’ over their leases. 

The investors in soundly financed oil companies in California 
doing a general production, transportation, manufacturing, and mar- 
keting business can look on the falling level of crude oil prices with 
equanamity and feel certain that the ultimate result will be extremely 
profitable. The speculators looking for a fortune over night through 
lurid advertisements of oil stock and oil unit promotion schemes had 
better look to a quick liquidation of their holdings at any price they 
can obtain for them if they are to save any part of their gambles 
should another drop in crude oil prices occur. 


THE SAFE INVESTMENT OF MONEY 
By Gertrude M. Fuller 


А QUESTION of vital interest to women who manage their own 
business affairs is the safe investment of money. In what form 
of investment can money earn the most, consistent with steady inter- 
est returns and safety of principal? 
It takes courage and judgment to avoid the attractive speculative 
propositions which constantly are presented to the public. The higher 


- the interest rate, the greater the risk, so the conservative business 


man or banker will say. There is no class of investments better 
secured than first mortgages on improved real estate. Furthermore, 
when these mortgages are supervised by a reliable investment house, 
the investor may feel himself relieved of the usual responsibility. 
Why? Because the investment house performs free of charge the 
following services: A just appraisal of the property; Security of 
a perfect title; Supervision of taxes and insurance; The upkeep of 
repairs, so the property will not depreciate in value; The collection 
and remittance of interest; The refund of principal in ease of fore- 
elosure. Such mortgages may be obtained from The John M. €. 
Marble Company, of Los Angeles, in amounts from $300 to many 
thousands. The mortgage is assigned to the investor and the papers 
held by him. He may sojourn in Europe for a year or more, and if 
a loan is paid in before due or has reached its expiration period, the 
principal can be replaced in an equally well secured mortgage without 
the loss of a day's interest. 
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IT IS FINISHED IN 


MEXICAN ONYX AND JUANA COSTA WOOD, WHICH MAKES A VERY ATTRACTIVE COMBINATION AND ONE PARTICULARLY ADAPTABLE TO SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA. 


INCE the entry of the Hellman Bank into Redlands there has been 
a marked change in the condition of the town. Plenty of money 
has been available for all legitimate needs. Many new dwellings have 
been erected and one would hardly know the bus:ness district, so many 
changes have been made. 


Things were never more prosperous, and 
Redlands is living up to its reputation of being the best home city in 
With its splendid schools, the University of Redlands, and 
wonderful natural scenery, it 1s an ideal spot for a home. 


Cahfornia. 


PHOTOGRAPH MADE AND COMPOSED BY 


FAIRBANKS AND FROST, REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


Redlands is the largest orange shipping point in the world. Al- 
ready this season over 8000 carloads have been shipped. 

There are branches of the Hellman Bank all over Southern Cali- 
fornia, there being sixteen in all. The branch at Redlands is under 
the direct charge of H. H. Ford, Branch Manager, and G. E. Sucher, 
Assistant Branch Manager. The wide experience of the organization 
as a whole is placed at the command of those desiring information or 


advice; and the Hellman Bank has a large circle of satisfied customers. 
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"Southern California's 5) 
Choicest Residential Park 


LINTRIDGE 


TRE opening of Flintridge Highlands — the 
choicest section of the famed Flintridge park- 
land—has made available some of the most desir- 

| able residence sites in Southern California. 
| Scenic hillside sites—shaded by oaks and sycamores 
| —fanned by ocean breezes—commanding magnifi- 
cent views of mountains, valley, distant cities and 
the ocean—are now on sale at exceptionally moder- 


ate opening prices. 


| Flintridge Sales Company 


f Los Ange'es Office Flintridge Office 
| 727 TITLE INS. BLDG. Phone: 
h Tel: 10601, Main 685 Fair Oaks 212 


Pictorial 
Photographs 


of 
Caliyornia Landscapes 
Hand Colored in Oil 
Кы 


The KORIN 


KODAK AND ART SHOP | 
522 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. | 


Opposite Pershing Square 


Sun kissed 
Ocean washed 
Mountain girded 
Island guarded 


SANTA BARBARA 


lf you like California you will love Santa Barbara 


JOHN D. BURNHAM, Realtor 


| Associated with Н. С. CHASE 


1012 State Street Phone 69 


PORTS Говвегу that 
will appeal to the 
well-groomed woman 

or miss, correct styles for 
eve y occasion of the 
season. 


Badell, 


BROADWAY COR. SIXTH 
LOS ANGELES 
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THE BATCHELDER TILES 
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We produce Tile for Fireplaces, Fountains, Pave- | 
ments, Garden Pots---anything that is appropriately | Ко" 22: 
made from clay. : T T s 25 Х2 


— 2 "ager Blue Diamond 
LOS ANGELES, CABIFORINTA - 


A book of photographs, sketches, and plans of represent- 
ative California homes designed by your leading archi- 
tects. Price $1.00. Title—‘“California Homes." 
Address: Ellen Leech 
544 So. El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 157575 BANK Th e 


FORMERLY LOS ANGELES TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


Affiliated in ownership with The First 
National Bank of Los Angeles and the 
First Securities Company 


Financial Strength 


Serving the Pacific-Southwest through many S(O} 
conveniently located branches in Los Angeles and 


in the following California cities: of a community is gauged by the 


Alhambra 
Atascadero 
Carpinteria 
Catalina Island 
El Centro 
Fresno, Fidelity Br. 
Glendale, 
Glendale Ave. Br. 
Brand Blvd. Br. 
Guadalupe 
Hanford 
Huntington Park 
Lemoore 
Lindsay 
Lompoc 
Long Beach 
Long Beach Br. 


Belmont Heights Br. 


Atlantic Avenue Br. 
Pike Branch 

Los Alamos 

Ocean Park 

Orcutt 


Oxnard 

Pasadena 
Pasadena Br. 
Oak Knoll Br. 
Altadena Br. 

Paso Robles 

Redlands 

San Fernando 

San Luis Ой». 

San Pedro 
Marine Branch 
San Pedro Br. 

Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara 
Commercial of Santa 
Barbara Br. 

Santa Maria 

Santa Monica 

Tulare 

Venice 

Visalia 

Whittier 
Community Branch 

Wilmington 


strength of its banks. 


Pasadena banks on Apr. 5, 1923, held 
total deposits of over $40,067,000, a 
gain 1n one year of $6,824,952. 

Not only as a beautiful city with ideal 
climatic conditions but also in growth 
of business and financial stability 
Pasadena appeals to the home seeker. 


PASADENA СЕВЕ 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


ENS SUIONS" IN THE GARDENS OF CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 
SOUTHLAND 


1А STATE LIBRARY, : 


CALIFQRN 


No. 43 JULY, 1923 20 Cents 
Ш///о0ул:4 s Home and Garden Magazine 
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SOUTHLAND 
CALENDAR 
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ИТИИ 


ИТТЕ пиш 


Announcements of exhibitions, 
concerts, club entertainments, cte., for 
the calendar pages are free of charge and 
should be received in the office of CALI- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND, Pasadena, at least 
two weeks previous to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they are 
received later than that date. 


The public is warned that photog- 
raphers have no authority to arrange for 
sittings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in SOUTHLAND unless appoint- 
ments have been made especially іп writ- 
ing by the Editor. 


California Southland is published monthly at 
Pasadena, California. One dollar and twenty 
cents for six issues, Iwo dollars per year. Ad- 
dresses will be chan many limes as de- 
cred if nolice 15 given fore the first of the 
month in which the change is made. 

red as second class matter, July 28, 1919 
1 the Post Office at Pasadena, California, 
under act of March 3, 1879. 


Clubs 


VALLEY HUNT CLUB: 

The formal season at the Valley Hunt 
Club closed with May, after which 
time no programs are arranged. The 
tennis court and swimming pool offer 
the outdoor attractions during the 
summer, and individual parties, both 
afternoon and evening, are arranged 
as desired. 


ANNANDALE GOLF CLUB: 

2А The afternoon bridge, Mah Jongg and 
tea parties have been discontinued for 
the season, but tea will be served as 
requested and tables for cards are al- 
ways available. } 
The second Friday of each month is 
open day at the club. 
The usual Wednesday and Saturday 
swecpstakes each month through the 
summer. 


FLINTRIDGE COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies’ Day has been changed from 
Monday to the first Tuesday in every 
month. Оп every Ladies’ Day the 
women golfers from the clubs in the 
Southern California Association will 
be welcome. 


OS ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, second Monday of each 


month. 

Music during dinner, followed by 
dancing, every Saturday evening 
during the month. 

Luncheon served from 11:30 to 2 


p.m. on Saturdays. 

Sunday night concerts during month 
twice a month. 

Tea served as requested and tables 
for cards always available. 


Y ILSHIRE COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, third Monday of each 
month. 
Dancing every second and fourth 
Saturdays during the month. 
A musical is arranged for eaeh Sun- 
day night in the month. 


MIPWICK COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Days, fourth Monday in each 


month, 
Tea and informal bridge every after- 
noon. 
Polo, Wednesday and Saturday of 


each week. 7 A 
Dancing every Saturday night in the 
month. 


OS ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB: 
Dinner dances, Tuesday and Friday 
nights of every week. Tuesday night 
informal; Friday night semi-formal. 
Plunge open to the ladies Tuesday and 
Friday of every week. 


MONTECITO COUNTRY CLUB: 
Provides an 18 hole golf course, two 
concrete and two dirt courts for ten- 
nis, bowls and croquet. 
Tea is served and informal 
partics arrangcd as desired. 
A buffet supper is served cvery Sun- 
day night. 


ASADENA GOLF CLUB: 

The swimming pool is open to mem- 
bers and their guests every day ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday, which are 
reserved for members, and luncheon 
will be served every Sunday. from 12 


bridge 


until 2 o'clock. 
EWPORT IIARDOR YACHT CLUB: 
Wednesday, July 4, Holiday Races, 


Dinner and Dance at Club House. 
Friday, July 6, 12:30, Ladies' luncheon 
and reception, Club House (Bridge 
and Mah Jongg.) 

Saturday, July 7, Fleet Cruise to Ava- 
Jon. Dance, informal. 
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Sunday, July 8, Open. 

Saturday, July 14 (Sailing Classcs) 
Cruise and races to Santa Barbara 
Regatta, free-for-all, start 9:30 a. m. 
Sunday, July 15 (Power Boats), Cruise 
and Races to Santa Barbara Regatta, 
free-for-all, start 4 p. m. 

Friday, July 13, 12:30, Ladies’ Weekly 
Luncheon (Cards and Mah Jongg). 
Saturday, the 14th, Informal Dance. 
Monday, July 16, to Sunday, July 22, 
Annual Regatta of Southern Califor- 
nia Yachting Association, Santa Bar- 
hara. 

Sunday, July 22, Start of Honolulu 
Race, Santa Barbara. 

Mateh and Grudge Races, Santa Bar- 
bara to Newport. 

Saturday, July 28, Open. 

Sunday, July 29, Open. 


Friday, July 27, Ladies Weekly 
Luncheon, 12:30 (Cards and Mah 
Jongg). Saturday evening, Club In- 


formal Dance. 


Art 


HE Los Angeles Museum, Exposition 

Park, held an exhibition of water 
colors, pastels, illustrations, etchings and 
drawings during the month of June which 
continued into July. This is the Salma- 
gundi Club show held in New York, April 
8 to 25, and was secured for the Los An- 
geles Museum by the director on his re- 
cent trip to New York. The Salmagundi 
Club was organized in 1871 and is com- 
posed of painters, sculptors, architects, 
engineers, illustrators, musicians and au- 
thors. They maintain in their club house, 
47 Fifth Ave., their own galleries and 
lihrary and hold various exhibitions of the 
work of their members, the two most im- 
portant being an annual exhibition of oil 
painting and an annual exhibition of 
water colors and prints, which the Los 
Angeles Museum is now fortunate enough 
to have. 


The purchase by Henry E. Huntington 
of Normal S. Chamberlain's painting, 
"Adobe Flores," which was awarded first 
prize at the recent annual painters' and 
sculptors’ exhibition at the museum, was 
announced by officials of the museum, who 
also stated that the painting has becn pre- 
sented to the institution for its permanent 
collection. 


The museum is open daily from 10 a. m. 
to 4 p. m., except Wednesday afternoons. 
Open Sunday 2 p. m. to 5 p. m. Admis- 
sion free. 


IIE Southwest Museum, Marmion Way 
and Avenue 46, Los Angeles, an- 
nounces: 


The programs conducted under the su- 
pervision of the Extension Department 
will be discontinued during the months 
of July, August and September, but will 
be resumed October 1. 


The children activities will also be dis- 
continued during July, August and Sep- 
tember, hut will be resumed October 1, 
under the joint supervision of Miss Ethel 
Phillips and the Extension Department of 
the Museum. 


The Southwest Museum is in need of 
hand looms. Anyone who can aid in locat- 
ing a loom, available as a pattern, kindly 
eommunicate with Extension Department, 


П|)99С1,А8 DONALDSON announces а 

summer school for teachers, laymen 
and professional artists to be held in the 
Donaldson Studio on Melrose Hill in Holly- 
wood, beginning Monday, July 9, and end- 
ing August 12. ‘There will be but two 
classes, each meeting three days a week. 


АТ LEONARD'S, 6814 Hollywood Boule- 

vard, the June exhibition, which will 
continue until July 10, is composed of 
works by Western painters and seulptors. 
The exhibitions at this gallery will run 
in monthly rotation, the 10th being the 
opening day for each show. 


(Орал HOBART'S beautiful monotypes 
will grace the walls of the Cannell 
and Chaffin Gallerics, July 2 to 14, A 
monotype, you know, is a transfer on 
ehoice paper from an oil painting on a 
metal plate by running it through a press 
Thus only one print is possible— hence the 
namc monotype. These pictures are deco- 
rative, fanciful, lovely in color. The chief 
eharm that distinguishes them is the 
tapestry-like quality of the color and tex- 
ture. "The subjects are mostly figures in 
landscape, nicely . disposed, pleasing іп 
color, imaginative or poetic, rather than 
realistic in interpretation. 


HE exhibition of the work of the mem- 

bers of the West Coast Arts, Inc., will 
be the only collection of paintings shown 
by an association at the ''Monroe Doc- 
trine Centennial," to be held in Los An- 
geles in July. The exhibit will be held 
in the women's building and will be made 
a fcature of the women’s department. 
This young organization is composed en- 
tirely of women painters and sculptors, 
and is recognized as an important factor 
in building up an art center in Southern 
California. 


The time was so short it was impossihle 
to secure many examples of the work of 
the Eastern members for this exhibit; 
but one of the aims of the organization 
is to broaden the work of the California 
women artists by bringing to the coast 
other artists' work. 


COLLECTION of fine old English 

sporting prints will be on view at the 
Cannell and Chaffin galleries at the end 
of July, the exact dates to be announced 
later. These will include hunting and 
coaching subjects, many of them of great 
beauty and rarity. 


OHN RICH’S latest portraits and sub- 

ject pictures will go on display July 
16 to 28 at the Cannell and Chaffin Gal- 
leries. This artist, who is one of our 
best portrait painters, if not the best, 
needs no introduction to the "“‘cognoscenti.” 
Every large exhibition has а representa- 
tive portrait or subject picture from his 
brush. His works have been awarded 
prizes at various shows. At all times he 
is a sincere artist and able technician. 


АТ the annual meeting of the California 
Water Color Society June 22, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Henri De Kruif, first 
vice-president, Theodore Modra; second 
vice-president, Dana Bartlett; secretary, 
John Cotton; treasurer, Dona Schuster. 
The new jury is composed of Dana Bart- 
lett; Theodore Modra, Hanson Puthuff, 
Max Wieczorek, John Cotton. Alternates, 
Henri De Kruif, Dona Schuster. 

The third annual exhibition of the so- 
ciety will open September 12 at the Los 
Angeles Museum in conjunction with the 
International Traveling Water Color Dis- 
play. 

USSELL IREDELL will hold an ex- 

hibition of his portrait drawings at 
the Cannell and Chaffin Galleries, July 2 
to 14th. These are portraits of well 
known people of society and filmdom, done 
in pencil, erayon and pastel іп combina- 
tion. Likenesses seem to be „easily 
achieved and made permanent in his dis- 
tinctive style. The drawings are charac- 
terized by directness and simplicity. The 
artist, formerly of New York, after a 
residence in Hollywood of a year and a 
half ,has decided to stay permanently. 
He is much interested in community spirit, 
having charge of the artistic direction of 
the Bowl programs. 


(9715 WILLIAMS has just taken а stu- 
dio on the third floor of the Lyceum 
Theater building, Los Angeles, where he 
will work and paint part of the summer 
at least. He plans а sketching їтїр to 
Laguna and in all probability will visit 
Carmel and Monterey. 


THE Cannell and Chaffin Print Room is 
becoming a resort for all who are in- 
terested in etchings, for they have a re- 
markably large and complete collection of 
prints by present and past masters of this 
fascinating art. 


N the Stendahl Galleries at the Ambas- 
sador, during July, will be shown paint- 
ings by Peter Van Veen, of the East and 
California. Mr. Van Veen has just re- 
ceived a letter from Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium, expressing her appreciation of 
his work in the painting of Capistrano, 
which she recently purchased. 


HE Cannell and Chaffin Print Room 

is showing a collection of lithographs 
by George Bellows, from July 2 to July 
14, inelusive. Bellows is one of the mod- 
ern masters of this medium, and develops 
the rich color-suggestion possible to this 
black and white medium—in notable con- 
trast to the pale and delicate manner of 
Whistler. The prints are of three distinct 
types; delineation of modern life, drawn 
with considerable humor; these include a 
number of ргіге-Пеһі lithographs, one of 
which, “Stag at Sharkey's," is an undis- 
puted masterpiece. Then there are alle- 
gorical compositions somewhat allied іп 
design to those of Arthur B. Davies, and 
a number of fine portraits. 


WO very delightful musicales were 

given by Mr. and Mrs. Dana Bartlett 
at their new residence studios, 101 South 
Virgil Avenue, Los Angeles, on the even- 
ings of Friday, June 22, and Saturday, 
June 23. Several new paintings by Mr. 
Bartlett were shown. 


МАХ WIECZOREK is showing а group 
of figure studies at the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club. Тһе studies are “Mater 
Dolorosa.” “Monna Vanna” and ‘Serenata 
Morisea.” 


АТ the Kanst Gallery Paul Lauritz is 

exhibiting new landscapes, and James 
Alfred Dewey is showing studies of the 
desert. 


ТЕЕ Laguna Beach Art Association has 

secured a most d»sirable location for 
the new art gallery. The lot із on the cliffs, 
n^ar the ocean front and on the boulevard. 
The new gallerv will be built as soon as 
the necessarv funds are guaranteed, but 
in the meantime the old gallerv is housing 
the summer exhibition of the Laguna 
Beach Art Association, thirty-four artists 
heing represented. 


DURING the first part of July in the 

Stendahl Galleries at the Marvland 
Hotel, Pasadena, paintings by California 
artists will be shown. The last week in 
July will be a retrospective showing of 
Joseph Kleitsch. 


KARL YENS is holding an exhibition of 
г“ paintings at the Norse Club, 1666 
Wileox Avenue, Hollywood. 
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Music 


HE Hollywood nowi Summer Concerts 

are announced for each Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday nights at 8:30 
for eight weeks, beginning July 10. Emil 
Oberhoffer has been selected as director. 
Sylvain Noack is to be the concertmaster, 
and Mr. Svedrofsky will be the second con- 
certmaster. The orchestra will be com- 
posed of seventy-five or more players, and 
the programs will be equally good, or 
better than those of last season. 


AY MAC DONALD HOPE, founder of 
the Los Angeles Trio, announces that 
plans for next season include the presen- 
tation of six concerts in Los Angeles, be- 
ginning in October, and given about six 
weeks apart; the concerts to be under the 
direction of France Goldwater. 


The personnel of the Trio remains the 
same: May MacDonald Hope, pianist; 
Calmon  Luboviski, violinist, and Ilya 
Bronson, violon-cellist. 

The artists will remain in Los Апвегез 
all summer and have planned to work up 
a new repertoire, featuring more modern 
and American compositions than hereto- 
fore. Arrangements are being made with 
American composers for the compositions 
of trios to be used for these concerts. 

A season of out-of-town concerts i: 
now being hooked, which will no doubt 
extend into a tour of the Pacific Coast 
at the close of the symphony season. 


HE announcement by the Los Angeles 

Chamber Musie Society of twelve con- 
certs next season is very gratifying to 
the many who found pleasure in the offer- 
ings which were given by this organiza- 
tion last year to appreciative audiences at 
the Gamut Club Auditorium. 


The society will again present a con- 
cert each by the San Francisco Chamber 
Musie Society and the London String 
Quartet. Works from the classics and in- 
teresting novelties will be presented next 
season as was the case the season just 


closed. Тһе Los Angeles Chamber Music 
Society combines the following: Phil- 
harmonie Quartet, Sylvain Noack, first 


violin; Henry Svedrofsky, second violin; 
Emile Ferir, viola; Ilya Bronson, violon- 
cello; L'Ensemble Moderne, Henri De 
Busscher, obe; Emile Ferir, viola: Blanche 
Rogers Lott, piano, and the L'Ensemble 
Classique, Henry Svedrofsky, violin; Emil 
Ferir, viola; Fritz Gaillard, violoncello, 
ind Blanche Rogers Lott, piano. 


THE rapidly increasing size of Los An- 

geles as an art and educational center 
is noted in the growth of its leading insti- 
tutions. Among these, the Cumnock 
School is marking a new era in its service 
to young women in the erection of its 
beautiful buildings on West Third Strcet, 
occupying the length of a block, between 
Las Palmas and McCadden streets, 

Miss Brooks, the director, and her archi- 
tect, Mr. Arthur S, Heineman, have made 
a careful study of the best school equip- 
ment throughout California and elsewhere, 
and many features were suggested by the 
enthusiastic faculty and student body, who 
shared joyously in the plans from the be- 
ginning. Miss Brooks feels that she is 
most fortunate in finding an architect who 
believes that if our American youth were 
surrounded during the impressionable years 
with an atmosphere of beauty, the ideal of 
American education would reflect its refin- 
ing influence. Cumnock has been planned 
with this ideal of beauty very definitely in 
mind. For instance, there is a solarium 
which will be used as an art gallery and 
will, at the same time, afford projection 
space for vocal exercise. 

Among other delightful features is the 
large, gently sloping court yard around 
which the buildings are arranged, to ac- 
commodate the annual May Day pageant 
as well as other out-of-door events. An 
upstairs sitting room, with kitchenette at- 
tached, suggests pleasurable hours for week 
ends and after-study refreshments. 

For twenty-nine years the Cumnock 
School has called to its doors gifted and 
ambitious young women from all parts of 
the country, lured to study there because 
of the combined cultural and professional 
value in the courses of study. Many who 
came for purely aesthetic reasons remained 
to complete their vocational equipment. 
And now the Cumnock graduates are scat- 
tered throughout the land wherever the 
platform reader, {һе storyteller, {һе 
teacher of oral and dramatic expression 
and the producer of drama are in demand. 
These courses are recognized as of college 
rank by the University of California and 
are open to recommend»d high school gra- 
duates. Deficient credits may be made up 
in the Cumnock Academy which is on the 
same campus. 

To the girl who wishes to pursue a high 
school course in such an atmosphere with 
accredited training in the oral arts, danc- 
ing and pantomine for their cultural value, 
this department of the school afords uni- 
que opportunity. Accredited, in Class “А” 
at the State University, the Cumnock 
Academy stands in the first rank in 
scholarship. 
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SOME SOUTHLAND GARDENS—REDLANDS 


HE visitor to Redlands is happy to find there the fulfillment of 

his dream of Redlands fed by rumour. The dominant impression 
is of lovely, homey places most of which just grew, set among the fine 
old orange groves for which this earliest of settlements is known. Its 
age and mellowness make much of the rest of southern California 
seem startling in its newness: the old growth, towering trees, wonder- 
ful roses, and wistaria, and splendid specimens of Guadalupe cypress 
which one seldom sees elsewhere—give a fine air of dignity. 

Three gardens, very different in type but each very interesting in 
its own way, have been chosen for comment. These are not so well 
known nor as often illustrated as are the famous Smiley Heights and 
the Stirling garden in Redlands; the latter planned in the California- 
Italian style with four terraces, many palms, and avenues of Italian 
cypress trees. 

Of totally different interest is the rather new garden of Mr. 
Clarence White, also on a hillside, where hundreds of varieties of iris 
are being experimented with. To the informed amateur the garden of 
Mr. Stillman Berry is of exciting interest. There under the trees 
and in the sun, in the exposure they love best, are all sorts of rare 
things—the finest of iris, some of which are the results of his own 
hybridizing—occasional old friends from the East, such as winter- 
green and trillium, seldom encountered in southern California, but 
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By HELEN DEUSNER 


which his skill has made appear very happy and at ease. 

The hillside garden illustrated is that of Mr. and Mrs. Kimberley, 
called Kimberly Crest. It is typical of much of the best in southern 
California and has about it a sentiment of exquisite peace such as 
one seldom finds. There are giant eucalyptus, peppers, and cypress— 
trees that give dignity to the views we so much admire. How else 
than by planting trees, which grow to be big trees, are we to have a 
frame and a foreground for our views at all in scale? 

The large, comfortable house on the uppermost level is sur- 
rounded on two sides by many flowers in succession. Great beds of 
pansies and tulips, of larkspur, pentstemen, and enough fine old trees 
give a setting to the house and a pattern of shade over driveway, lawn 
and flower beds. On the other side of the house to the north the 
whole magnificent view of snowcapped mountains and fertile valley 
opens out with the garden’s hillside slope for foreground. 

The central treatment of this slope is a wide walk which one fol- 
lows from the house to the lower corner of the grounds. Crossing a 
broad grass terrace just below the house and passing a fountain the 
walk divides down two wide flights of stairs and circling a fine big 
pool where lotus grows to perfection unites again under the pergola 
beautifully clothed in roses and wistaria. In this sweet-scented shade 
the path drops a bit down infrequent steps and curves a little to 
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THE CENTRAL TREATMENT IS A WIDE WALK, WHICH, 


PASSING A FOUNTAIN, DIVIDES DOWN TWO FLIGHTS OF STAIRS AND, ENCIRCLING A LOTUS POOL, UNITES AGAIN UNDER THE PERGOLA 
CLOTHED IN ROSES AND WISTARIA 
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come out on shady open spaces and a wide 
platform at the lower gate. Details of built-in 
seats, stone jars, and ivy-covered walls are 
here set in luxuriant growth of shrubs and 
flowers. Extending up the slope of lawn on 
the left a path for nature lovers wanders along 
the boundary planting, a good combination of 
trees and flowers and shrubs. The tall fan 
palms which are now taller than they appear 
in the illustration present interesting verticals 
in eontrast to the prevailing horizontals of the 
valley and the distant view. Mrs. Kimberly's 
long devotion to her garden is felt everywhere. 

The gardens of Mrs. Jennie Davis on Brook- 
side avenue have several attractive features, 
one of which is, to my observation, unique. 
The garden is set in several acres of orange 
grove which has a big irrigation ditch run- 
ning through it. Mrs. Davis has used this as 
one might a brook and has planted it beauti- 
fully for a quarter of a mile or more. A path 
wanders up one side the stream and down the 
other, between flower and shrubs in masses or 
in singleness of beauty. We find an unusual 
wealth of deciduous shrubs, some of them most 
thrifty. The eastern barberry, styrax, for- 
sythia, Japonica, spiraeas, flowering cherry, 
and peach. There are occasional surprises as 
one strolls along—an ancient stone Buddha 
under the deodar, a colony of snowdrops by 
the way. The ditch itself was built by Indians 
one hundred years ago. Mrs. Davis has en- 
closed it in eobblestones and concrete walls all 
overgrown with periwinkle and other creep- 
ers so that one sees, and hears, only the stream. 
There is another element of this garden which 
is of arresting beauty. One crosses, back of 
the house, а flower-covered terrace, then be- 
tween two fine old Italian cypresses bridges 
the stream and steps down into a green gar- 
den in which the elements are of the simplest 
and the effect of the noblest. A great, shady 
lawn, roughly circular, and in its center a cir- 
cular pool with simplest, sunken curb. The 
planting about this lawn is somehow peculiar- 
ly happy in effect; and it is of such shadiness 
and the trees so tall as to be difficult for the 
photographer, or, for those who feel its subtle 
charm, to describe it in words. One tower- 
ing eucalyptus holds a great wistaria vine, a 
marvel of bloom. At its foot some low palm 
clumps give piquancy. Opposite the entrance 
is a little view across deciduous foliage to a 
bright patch of sky. For the rest, just quiet 
green tree and shrub planting, no attempt at 
any color. I thought it very beautiful. 


There is one new garden in Redlands which 
is so individual in its treatment and so clever 


THE WEEPING WILLOW FORMS A DELIGHTFUL 

BACKGROUND FOR THE ANGULAR GARDEN 

HOUSE AT THE END OF THE MONTGOMERY 
GARDEN, REDLANDS CALIFORNIA 
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in the solution of its problem that it merits 
here some detail of deseription and more illus- 
trations. It belong to Mr. and Mrs. G. В. 
Montgomery on Highland avenue. The drive 
enters at the northwest corner, following the 
west and southern boundaries. The house 
stands in the inner angle at the southwest and 
the garage at the end of the drive in the south- 
east corner of the lot. The site chosen for the 
house was the largest part of the lot which 
slopes gradually to the east and north. By 
placing the house on this highest part and put- 
ting the axis on a diagonal they have accom- 
plished several things most desirable but with 
a minimum of grading, that source of trouble 
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WHICH IT IS DISTINCTIVE 


THE NORTH FACE IN THE 
MONTGOMERY GARDEN IS 
IN TREATMENT. 
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GROWTH OF 


STONE SEATS AND JARS, FOUNTAIN AND 
SHRUBS AND VINES, WITH FAN PALMS 


on our California soil. The house is therefore 
retired from the street, (b) the entrance to 
the house is attractive while at the same time 
the driveway intrudes itself not at all into 
the picture; (с) not an inch of garden space is 
wasted; (d) the house looks down over the 
garden in the most intimate connection with it; 
(е) the longest possible distance is obtained 
for the garden axis; (f) the side view of the 
garage has become an attractive feature: in- 
deed, the whole is a masterly treatment of a 
plot of land which is no larger than that 
which most people fritter away with a little 
grass plot here, a few shrubs and flowers 
there, and never a garden in the end. 


DETAIL OF THE CHARMING GARDEN HOUSE IN 
THE MONTGOMERY GARDEN, REDLANDS, CALI- 
FORNIA. ІМ ITS ANGULAR SPACE, FILLING 
THE CORNER OF THE LOT IS A LOCKED CLOSET 


BIRDS IN GARDENS 


By THERESA HOMET PATTERSON 


HE quail hunted by man and beast, bird 

and reptile must needs have а large 
family or perish from the earth. Being a 
ground bird doubles the danger. 

Down in an Oak Knoll garden a new prece- 
dent is being established. When the family re- 
turned from the East one of the window boxes 
had taken on new beauty and interest in which 
the gardner had no part. А quail was setting 
on thirteen eggs. Twelve hatched, and shak- 
ing the brown fuzz dry they began shuttling 
back and forth in the long box, paying slight 
attention to the coaxing parents. They had 
no intention of making that fifteen foot leap 
to the ground until they had tried their wings. 
The temperature was one hundred. The next 
day was the same. The parents urged and 
coaxed and scolded. They brought some neigh- 
bors who flew up to the box and reasoned with 
the babies, telling them how little quail always 
left the nest at once to follow their parents in 
a search for a living. They hopped by turns 
onto the edge of the box and obeying the axiom 
to look before they leaped, hopped back. There 
was nothing to do but teach them to drink 
from the saucer and eat the food put in for 
them. The third day of the May heat-break- 
ing record they came down, two of them 
tumbling into the air-way where the gardner 
had to crawl under the house to rescue them. 
It was a relief to the family inside the big 
window, who had watched for three days, to 
have them safely landed. The next day father 
was seen leading five down the garden path 
while mother followed with seven on their way 
to the grain fields. A nest but a foot from the 
drive was deserted after the ninth egg. 

The family inside had just gotten back into 
the regular routine when two other window 
boxes were found with  nests containing 
eighteen eggs each which meant doubling their 
anxiety as these also were second story boxes. 
One mother did not come back, (we hope no 
one ate her in nesting season!) but eighteen 
burst their shells in the other box and jumped 
right overboard at their father's bidding. 


Whether he was more convincing as to their 
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GREAT TREES FOR FOREGROUND, 

CALIFORNIA GARDENS THE 
duty, or whether they lacked the will power 
of nest number one we don’t know. Two were 
killed, a third was badly injured and was ten- 
derly nursed in the house. 

I was sitting quietly under an arbor of a 
charming garden in the late afternoon, А 
quail flew onto the wall and scanned the gar- 
den. Seeing no one he called “АП right here," 
at which a covey literally flowed over the wall. 
The cock took his position as guard on a small 
boulder while all hands got into a fresh bed of 
small plants where they made the dust fly in 
their dry cleaning process. This military 
guard never blinked an eye until relieved by 
another cock. I really listened for the click of 
their spurs so military was this attention and 
change of guard. The others kept up a low 
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conversational chatter delightful to hear as it 
shows such contentment and joy in living. 
They rolled over on their sides and stretched 
their feet straight out. 

The mistress of the garden appearing saw 
her aster bed turned into a bathing beach. 
There was a *shoo" answered by a whirr, and 
no quail! What greater proof of dematerial- 
ization can any one want. One day when the 
house was alone a mother led her wee babies 
up the steps to the porch, apparently to give 
them a view of the promised land. 

The Mountain and Valley quail can be dis- 
tinguished by their millinery. The plume of 
the Mountain is pointed and turns back; that 
of the Valley is reversed, being largest at the 
end, and turns forward almost to the bill. 
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TRIBUTES TO THE CALIFORNIA TROUBADOUR 


NE day last month a workingman in over- 

alls, soiled from his common tasks, stood 
outside the window of Robertson’s bookstore in 
San Franciseo. Mr. Robertson, watching him 
from within, saw that he was reading through 
to the end Clarence Urmy's Friend о” Mine re- 
printed from A California Troubadour, Sud- 
denly the man turned, entered the store, and 
bought the most beautiful copy extant of that 
universal tribute to Friendship, illumined and 
framed in permanent form. Indicative of the 
appreciation which has come to this first of 
our native California poets, the little story 
has prompted a desire on the part of his 
friends to collect and set in permanent form 
for all Californians and lovers of beauty, not 
only the finished verse and scattered short 
stories from his polished pen, but some mem- 
orial of that sensitive love of the sun- 
shine and flowers, the wooded dells 
and oak-embroidered hills of his na- 
tive state which make Clarence 
Urmy’s songs remembered wherever 
and whenever California is loved and 
sung. 

lle is The California Troubadour. 

Grave and debonair he passed his 
way among men in the varied phases 
of earthly existence. Ав child, before 
he spoke full sentences he sang; his 
girlish mother carrying the alto while 
he sang the air. She was his one and 
only Love. His songs were sung to 
her and, as a dear friend remembered 
—searching eargerly among the flow- 
er booths of his native city for violets 
to lay upon his bier—he wrote, “АП 
flowers are sweet; but these fair blos- 
soms spread with dew, 

Call back the Mother eves so sad, so 
sweet, so blue! 

I hear the echo of a song sung long 
ago 

As 'mid the nestling leaves it wanders 
to and fro; 

The while the perfumed dew falls on 
my heart like rain, 
And scent of violets—she 

gives pain." 

As a youth, saddened by the loss of this dear 
Mother when he was seventeen, he devoted 
himself to the study of music and began writ- 
ing verses before he left Napa College. Ever 
the necessity for a livelihood made of Musie 
а handmaiden while his verse became the out- 
let for his spirit’s hopes and joys. Through 
almost half a century of life crowded with 
study, pleasure, work, and the generous giving 
of himself, his talents, and his indomitable joy 
of life, to all about him, he wrote his songs 
and studied to perfect his art. 

Called to the church by a long line of mis- 
sionary ancestry from old Connecticut and 
Massachusetts reaching back to English Pur- 
itans and Cornish kings, he concentrated thir- 
ty years of his devoted effort to the training 
of choir boys—‘his boys"—who now from far 
and near rise up to do him honor. Later sep- 
aration from this loved work gave his songs a 
sadder tone or found their motive in more spir- 
itual sphere. For, like the gallant Troubadour 
he was, he could not cease to sing. His verses 


loved them so!— 
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Ascend. 


To earth I came. 
The wings are mine! 
I carry keys to yonder bright abodes! 

Within my heart I hold the words and tune 
Saint Michael chanted to his lifted blade. 

I sing them to rough seas and rougher roads. 
Clarence Urmy. 


found their place in every magazine of note 
throughout the country. And the joy their 
publieation gave him did not become less as 
fortune favored him. One hundred poems in a 
month he sold once in New York where he had 
gone with a ripe season's vintage. After the 
Atlantie took a sonnet and Phi Beta Kappa 
called from Stanford for a finished, carefully 
constructed poem in praise of California, and 
San Francisco crowned him for his poem 
Peace, a perfect chant royale, he, who could 
never push for place among the propagandists 
felt the honor of his place, and when a com- 
placent anthologist once asked him for some 
verses for her book, drew back, writing, *I am 
not a modest violet, I’m a redwood"—in the 
field of California verse. 

Ilis best verses, all the output of maturer 
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Where агу voscef bead, 


John Keats. 


A night in June. Fair Cynthia supplied 
Large pinions for my shoulders. 
To heights to which my spirit had not dared 

With bated breath and wonder-eved, 
Across the far, cerulean fields, through wide 


And glowing portals swiftly I repaired 


To distant orbs whose beacons flared 
A welcome. 


Voices called: “Abide! 


By right of accolade 


years, cannot be found today between the cov- 
ers of a book. Published it was, but scattered 
in the journals, excepting these two poems 
here set forth and two found on his desk. One, 
dedicated to a little San Franciscan born just 
a few short weeks ago to one of his beloved 
“boys”, and one, To a Young Poet, his last 
work, which like a mantle dropped from his 
splrit as it took its last, most valiant flight. 

Up from the scene of his long labors, to the 
little Episcopal Chapel in South San Francisco 
he went to meet his friends who came with 
their arms laden with flowers and their hearts 
with fond memories. Dean Gresham read the 
simple service of spiritual exaltation and eter- 
nal life, and quoted The Poet Touch, and, 
Things That Count. One of his beloved boys 
sang Peace, Perfect Peace 

The tributes from his multitude of friends, 
the lovers of his verse, and those to whom he 
gave himself unstintedly in teaching, have been 
manifold. It is not possible to print them all, 
but these that follow are the spontaneous 
heartfelt outpouring of his heart's friends, his 
brother troubadours in California. 
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Forth I fared 


Abide!” 


But since that night in June 


HIS natal dream city with the towering 

hills, twin peaks, silhouetted against Cali- 
fornia’s violet skies has receded from his 
poetic vision, alas! forever. * * * * 

He has laid down his facile pen and passed 
into the spirit regions to the comradeship of 
his beloved Keats and Shelley and others of 
the great legion of immortals. 

California loses one of her most distin- 
guished sons, a true troubadour, a knight of 
the order of the aristocracy of intellect, one of 
nature's noblemen, a man of infinite courtesy 
—the greatest product of a great republie, a 
mind controlled by the most delicate imagina- 
tion and exalted ideals. 

The refined and sensitive note of his exquis- 
ite lute tenderly touched the cords of our 
hearts, appealing to our higher aspirations. 

The magic music of his muse like a 
radiant light illuminates dark paths 
leading to the bright fields of truth 
and beauty. 

Opening one of his dainty books was 
like entering into a fragrant garden 
in springtime, where art has ar- 
ranged with consummate simplicity 
the most charming flowers—one could 
not decide which was the loveliest. 


His supreme command of our lan- 
guage, in prose and verse, his broad 
humanity, his deep appreciation of 
nature, love of art and its exponents, 
his warm-hearted sincerity in bestow- 
ing freely enthusiastic praise where 
it was due, were some of many endear- 
ing traits of his fine character. 

We shall sadly miss him—but our 
sorrow will be softened by the 
thought of his life's completed mis- 
sion, for all his tasks were bravely 
wrought out to a finish. 

His poems, lyric legacies to us, 
came from his soul, clear cut as 
cameos—remain in the mind; the pur- 
ity of his motives and actions were 
an incentive to all. 

By his sojourn here, he left the 
world better than he found it, and we are all 
grateful, who heard his voice, felt his hand 
clasp, knew that intent face, read his inspira- 
tions. 

He dwelt among us, verily, a son of God— 
a follower of Christ, a high apostle of the true 
and the beautiful.—Claud H. Simson, in The 
San Jose Mercury-IHevald. 


Clarence Urmy, Immortal 


LARENCE Urmy has been gathered to his 
fathers. As poet, musician, critic, he no 
longer remains with us. Yet, though his poems 
be forgotten, his musie no longer remembered, 
his criticisms pass the way of all that is mor- 
tal, though his very name be obliterated and 
the records of his birth and death be utterly 
destroyed he will still be with us to the end of 
the age. 

For it is the way of things that no influence 
shall ever pass away. No word that is ut- 
tered, no thought that flashes through the 
mind, no action that is performed, can pass 
away, but each and every one of those things 
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goes on till the all that is human shall have 
been forgotten. 

We all know of the mighty Bach, and his 
work and his name remain with us. But very 
few except erudite musicians know of those 
older musicians who stamped the image of 
their personality on Bach when he was a 
youth, and not even the most learned histor- 
ians could name those still older musicians 
who influenced Bach’s predecessors. Yet, is it 
not true that the line of their in- 
fluence still remains unbroken? 


Through his position as organist 
of Trinity Church for thirty-three 
years Clarence Urmy set the stamp 
of his personality on many a boy 
who sang in his choir. Many a 
boy has gone out into the world 
better because of the fact that he 
knew Clarence Urmy. And though 
those boys should in no case have 
music as their life work the in- 
fluence of that music learned with- 
in the vineclad walls of Trinity is 
none the less real, and none the 
less permanent. Though Clarence 
Urmy’s poems should no longer be 
read the influence of them will re- 
main, the suggestion of that poem 
published yesterday morning, after 
his death, that suggestion of “Smil- 
ing Death” will never pass away. 

In no theological sense do I 
speak, but of facts that can be 
known by unbelievers, Clarence 
Urmy is immortal. Musicians, a 
good man has gone from our num- 
ber. Let us pause a moment, bare 
our heads, receive our inspiration 
from his example, and do him 
honor!—Leroy V. Brant, Director 
of San Jose Institute of Music. 


Thus round the Poet’s lute fond Fancies throng 
Awaiting dulcet trysting-time with Song, 

Till smiling Death at his worn portal stands 
To sever strings, seal lips, and still his hands. 


Е had been called to the Cathe- 

dral Choir of San Francisco, 
before and after he left Trinity. 
Just after Easter of this year the 
Dean and he conversed again upon 
the subject and he answered, “I 
cannot tell you what it means to 
me to have you ask me, Mr. Gresham; but I 
am too worn and tired to undertake it, I am 
not equal to it now.” 

Suddenly, at noon on May twenty-fifth at 
the corner of First and Santa Clara streets, 
the very scene of his intense short story, In 
the Midst of Life, Death stood “at his worn 
portal” calling him. Gently at first its finger 
lay upon his lips, and tangled speech. But 
thinking, as always, of his duty not of him- 
self, he took a brief luncheon with his brother 
Percival, congenial comrade of his later years, 
and went back to his class at the State 
Teacher's College. Gently again The Finger 
touched his power of speech; and pupils, eager 
though they were to understand—could not. 
Seeing their perplexity he essayed to make his 
meaning clear and spoke some said, in French, 
a rapid explanation. Seeing his troubled state, 
one, quick-witted, kind, said, *Mr. Urmy, the 
bell has rung," and the class filed softly out. 
Brave and determined to the last, careful of 
other's plans, he put away his books, laid down 
his baton, and obeyed the gentle summons 
which spreading to the motor nerves from 
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those of speech began to ‘‘sever strings, seal 
lips and still his hands. 


So full of life, so dominant and self-con- 
tained among his own had he been always, and 
was for that day and the next, that realization 
of the blow he had received came slowly to us 
all. Yet in a week of desperate calls on scien- 
tific aid in all its phases, we could but watch 
the progress of the hemorrhage, and on June 
second, just at noon, as an old-fashioned clock 


THE POET AND HIS LUTE 


By CLARENCE URMY 


The Poet's lute, placed in his hands at birth, 

Is tuned to overtones unknown to Earth, 

Tunes that take wing from deftly fingered frets 
As perfume steals from bed of violets. 


The Poet draws from wire spun in a star 
The music of a mighty avatar, 

Like song of humming birds—throb, tiny throats !— 
Too high for human ear, suvernal notes. 


He wakes with magic touch his instrument 
To heavenly harmonies, rapt, eloquent— 
Dream-haunted strings that bear from far-off spheres 
Strange chords too glad for smiles, too sad for tears. 


He echoes airs that seraph tongues rehearse, 
And strives to blend them with his blissful verse— 
Elysian lyrics born of Flame and Dew, 
The faultless, ever-older, ever new. 


in the house nearby struck twelve, his last 
short breath passed out on the soft air of his 
beloved California. 

The story Edward F. O’Day has told with 
such rare sympathy was published in The 
Argonaut of January twenty-second, nineteen 
sixteen and will be reprinted presently in full 
as a brochure of San Francisco. Excepting 
for a few, still unbound, copies of A California 
Troubadour published by Robertson, Mr. 
Urmy’s books are out of print, although two 
new books almost ready for the press lay wait- 
ing for the time and thought which he had 
been unable to take from lecture courses, music 
lessons and dramatic writing filling up his 
daily round. 


The California Troubadour 


LARENCE Urmy, the California trouba- 

dour, is dead at San Jose. Born in 
San Francisco 10 years after the discovery of 
gold, he was in the truest sense a California 
poet, and all who know his work will agree 
that he was one of the sweetest singers we 
ever had. 
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Urmy liked to regard himself as a trouba- 
dour. It is a modest designation, and in 
Urmy’s case very appropriate. For he was a 
very modern Blondel, singing his songs under 
the windows of the prisoners of care, showing 
the way to escape from the thralldom of our 
materialistic existence. 

Urmy loved to tell the story of the day that 
he was born, a charming story with a trouba- 
dour motif, 

“The day that I was born,” he 
said, “а French street singer wan- 
dered over Rincon Hill. Through 
Folsom, Harrison and Bryant 
Streets, through First, Second and 
Hawthorne Streets, he sang his 
troubadour lays, and passing out 
through South Park into Third 
Street, was lost in the endless pro- 
cession of hurrying humanity, om- 
nibuses, hacks, express wagons and 
drays.” 

That was Urmy’s story. This is 
how his mother told him the story 
of the day that he was born: 

“Your coming into the world was 
heralded by some beautiful sing- 
ing, some French songs delightful- 
ly sung by a wandering trouba- 
dour. Only a little while before 
you were born the singer stood 
close by our front door, and sang 
looking up at my bedroom window. 
I was, oh, so anxious to have a 
look at him! So your father gent- 
ly moved my bed over to the win- 
dow. I leaned far enough over to 
catch a glimpse of his long-plumed 
hat, gay cloak and old guitar. Just 
at that moment, he glanced up at 
the window, threw me a kiss, and 
ran quickly down the street, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of children and 
grown people. We heard him sing- 
ing in the next block, then faintly 
again over the brow of the hill, 
and then not long after 

in a few hours, you were 
born.” 

Years after Clarence Urmy was given a 
copy of the Alta Californian, dated July 11, 
1858, containing the news of the day that he 
was born. He found this item: 

Death of a Troubadour.— Yesterday af- 
ternoon at Third and Silver Streets a 
strolling singer, known as “French Louis,” 
was knocked down by the International 
Hotel ’bus, and fatally iniured. He was 
carried to the drug store at the southeast 
corner of Third and Folsom Streets, where 
he expired a little before 6 o’clock. It 
was reported that he had been singing all 
afternoon in the vicinity of Rincon Hill. 
Just before the singer exvired he managed 
to unclasp a locket which was tied about 
his neck and which contained the picture 
of a comely young woman. He pressed it 
to his lips, and very faintly, half whis- 
pered, half sang a little refrain in French 
interpreted: “Му soul to God, my faith to 
the King, but my heart is thine forever.” 
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The whole incident so impressed 
Clarence Отту that he was in- 
spired, like Francois Villon, to 
write his “Last Testament.” It 
was written in French, and begun 
thus: Mes chansonnettes aux beaux 

oiseaux, 

Mes reves doux aux fleurs; 
Mes sourires aux esprits des eaux, 

Mes cris au ciel en pleurs, 

Mon ame a Dieu, ma foi au roi, 

Mon cocur mon coeur toujours a 

toi! 


He Sarg California 

There are on my shelves three 
treasured volumes of Clarence 
Urmy’s poetry: “A Rosary of 
Rhyme,” published by “Joe” Win- 
terburn in 1884, “A Vintage of 
Verse,’ published by dear old 
Doxey in 1897, and “A California 
Troubadour,” published by the 
only “Aleck” Robertson in 1912. 

All through these books there is 
beautiful poetry about the state 
that Urmy loved. He never tired 
of singing of San Franeisco and 
Tamalpais, the Napa Valley and 
Santa Cruz, the Contra Costa 
Hills and Livermore and Los Gatos. 

Some of his poems you will find 
in the national anthologies. After 
the Armistice his chant royal, 
“Peace,” won first prize in a Cron- 
icle poetry competition. Of late WHITE IRIS IN BLOOM ALONG THE WEST BOUNDARY WHERE A HIGH FENCE AND TREES MAKE SHADE 
years Urmy was music and dra- FOR BULBS AND CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWERS THAT LOVE IT 
matic critic for the San Jose Mer- 3 
сигу, and he was a teacher of music t30, but 
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THE CIRCULAR SEAT BEYOND THE ROSE GARDEN IS BACKED BY A 
HIGH HEDGE AND FLOWERING SHRUBS 
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НЕ garden of 

Miss Anna 
Head, President of the 
Garden Club of Ala- 
meda County, is а 
small garden listed in 
the Garden Club of 
America as one to be 
visited on the Pacific 
Coast. Miss Head has 
recently sold this place 
in Berkeley, and as sev- 
eral changes are being 
made, necessitated by 
the building of a gar- 
age, the garden will be 
taken off the eastern 
list. 

Many changes іп 
Berkeley gardens also 
result from the build- 
ing of the new Univer- 
sity Stadium. 

The Alameda Coun- 
ty Garden Club will 
visit the beautiful 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles D. Blaney, 
Saratoga, Santa Clara 
County, in the Fall. 


THE EAST FRONT OF THE COTTAGE OF 
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MISS ANNA HEAD, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
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IHE DISTINCTIVE CALIFORNIA GARDEN 2 AtLisoN M. woopman 


PART I 


HAT constitutes the California garden, 

as distinguished from the Eastern type 
of garden? ‘There is a distinct charm about 
the old New England garden, full of trim little 
paths laid out in regular fashion, seats, trel- 
lises, arches, and arbors in set places, garden 
plots filled with old-fashioned, sweet-scented 
flowers, which is not d:fficeult to feel. Likewise 
is felt the beauty of the formal garden so 
prevalent in the East, with the garden set out 
in regular fashion, and possessing fountains, 
pools, pergolas, sun-dials, moss-fllled stepping- 
stone or brick walks—the while appearing to 
be but an extension of the house. 

It is freedom from conventionality, rather 
than freedom from restraint, that character- 
izes true Californians. It is this spirit which 
is reflected in California gardens. Іп the ех- 
treme East the spirit which prevails is that of 


"you must do this and you mustn’t do that; 
observe all of the proprieties; do not deviate 
an inch from the accepted line of traditional 
conduct.” Here in the West we are tempted 
to go to the other extreme—to break entirely 
away from established precedent and custom. 
But there is an obvious danger in this atti- 
tude, which must be guarded against in mat- 
ters of gardening. 

In California, I believe, the trend is іо- 
wards a distinct informality in most of our 
plantings. And yet, even in informality there 
must be some semblance of unity of purpose 
and conception—in fact it is really much 
more difficult to form an informal than a 
formal setting. Sometimes the wisest pro- 
cedure seems to be to strike a happy medium 
between the two—to include the best features 
of the formal garden, giving them an infor- 
mal, intimate setting. In other words, we re- 


move the austerity of too formal a treatment 
by adding a touch here and there of infor- 
mality. 

All this pertains to gardens, adjuncts to 
residences informal in character. Gardens im- 
mediately adjoining residences of classic de- 
sign, naturally would conform in their lines 
and general scale to those of the residences, 
or else the classic beauty of the latter would 
be vitiated or lost. A gradual transition could 
then be effected from the formal to the more 
informal parts of the grounds. It is this lack 
of feeling for the proper relation of house 
and garden, that, in many instances, has prac- 
tically destroyed any sense of harmony be- 
tween the two. 

Fortunately, in California we try to present 
our best front to the public, but I believe it is 
in good taste to supply some sort of hedge or 

(Continued on Page 19) 


LOOKING SOUTH THROUGH THE PILLARS OF THE LOGGIA TO THE 
FOUNTAIN BETWEEN THE SIDES OF THE VINE-COVERED PERGOLA 


THE CHARM OF THIS GARDEN IS THE CLOSE RELATION BETWEEN 
THE HOUSE AND ITS ENVIRONMENT, EVOLVED BY THE OWNER 
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The Monroe Doctrine 


ARKING the end of colonial development on earth the 
X Monroe doctrine is well worthy of a centennial cele- 
bration in the land where East meets West and the world is 
encircled by civilization. 

That no more so-called “discovery”? of new territory 
should give any nation the right to that territory was the 
ultimatum and real significance of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Its vital issue has been clouded by many side interpreta- 
tions; but it now stands forth in emphasis as the beginning 
of an era in which the right of nations to be free and 
equal is seen and acknowledged. 

It takes centuries to develop ideals among people of 
one race: how long then, must we look for the development 
of every nation of the earth to the point now attained by 
the few? That a standard is set and human rights acknowl- 
edged are the encouraging facts we celebrate this month in 
the Centennial centered in Los Angeles by the nations of 
the Americas. 

What we need to see, and what this celebration may 


show us, is the mutual advantage of giving. Each nation’ 


has much which it alone can give to the world in the arts 
of life. More and more as these arts, which are the 
development of necessity in food, clothing and shelter, be- 
come crystalized in any race that race has something to 
give to other races. Selfish hoarding of that treasure has 
resulted in war and devastation. Selfishness in hiding from 
other nations any advantage gained in commerce or in 
science is the trap which holds a nation in the grip of the 
dark ages. 

The open door, the open shop, the open mind, the open 
heart, which give to all equal opportunity to live and work 
and develop; these are the motives of the new century in 
which the rights of all nations are being adjusted and each 
is called on to contribute to the progress of all. 


Noblesse Oblige, Physicians and Surgeons! 


HE commercializing of a noble profession has scattered 

the knowledge once held in secret by the “medicine 
man” of any tribe. Half truths are dangerous things; they 
mislead those who trust to the wise as their leaders; they 
make arrogant those who possess them . Because the pro- 
fession of conserving health in humanity has given to the 
world free access to its hard-earned and important discov- 
eries in the art of well-living is the very reason why it 
should step up instead of down in its ideals and, leaving 
general axioms of health to be conventionalized by the 
multitude, draw a sharp line between ignorance and author- 
ity, skill and mere bungling. 

The public mind is very confused on the subject of 
doctors. Who is a doctor and who is not a doctor? Who 
is worthy to be entrusted with the life of our dear one, 
and who is selfishly thinking of his own purse and his own 
political advancement when he takes the life of a fellow 
citizen in his hands? 

These are questions which make the position of doctor 
in the community a very critical and important one. Re- 
sponsibility for the proper adaptation of the medical pro- 
fession to our new community life rests upon the Profession 
of Medicine as such. The Red Cross work, through the 
war and since, has done much to standardize the conserva- 
tion of health, not only in community ‘health but in indi- 
viduals. But first aid to the injured is only one phase of 
succor to the sick and wounded. The next step, “Consult 
your physician” is the one most surrounded by difficulties. 
There are physicians and physicians; doctors and near- 
doctors; and consultation is the most terrible risk if one 
does not know a physician when he sees one. Most people 
do not know a doctor from a pseudo-doctor; and there is 
no one on earth who can enlighten them but the medical 
profession acting as a whole or in a representative Institute 
such as exists in the profession of architecture. 


The state has no basis of wisdom by which to make laws 
on the subject of health excepting the basis given it by the 
profession of medicine. Our democratic ideals should be 
restricted to the field of politics, and not to our schools of 
learning. A great republic is not evolved by continually 
levelling down to the intelligence and skill of the least gifted 
worker in any trade or profession. No one man can know 
everything in every line; division of labor makes for effi- 
ciency in the life of the community. In any great depart- 
ment of work, therefore, it is necessary that the workers 
set their own standard and hold themselves responsible 
for its upholding. Leadership, since time immemorial, has 
evolved within the tribe, the guild, or the profession: and, 
for the present, at least, there is no such thing as democracy 
of intellect. | 

Free and equal in opportunity we all are in California, 
but freedom of opinion is a different thing. Judged by the 
demands of a community of free men the opinion of the 
expert is the only one of any value. We train our own 
experts in schools of a republic. Our first concern in these 
United States was to see that every one had equal oppor- 
tunity to learn to be intelligent; our second effort is now 
concentrated on seeing that each unit in the republic, or in 
the community, is given opportunity to find his best func- 
tion. Too little attention has been given to this feature of 
education because the idea of giving everything known to 
man to every student has been carried too far in our publie 
school system; and education has, therefore, become super- 
ficial and useless to the nation. 

Applying this theory to the practice of medicine, we 
see that it is in the schools of medicine that a severe stan- 
dard must be set and that a government “by the people, 
of the people, and for the people" must secure the best by 
acknowledging that all men are not equally fitted to be 
doctors, and that the best minds in the profession must be 
allowed, nay, forced to decide what is best. 

We must continue to give every American child an 
education, but we must also teach that child to respect 
expert advice in all other lines than the one in which he 
himself is an expert. Not only so, but we must train ex- 
perts in every line who are worthy of the respect of the 
whole community. It is impossible for the general public 
to know the difference between an expert research man 
and a diagnostician. The one should be booked for the 
laboratory where he cannot meddle with the critical emer- 
gencies of life and death of our citizens. So long as the 
word “doctor” is applied indiscriminately, the state, with 
its citizens consenting, will make the mistake of placing in 
authority over our children and teachers in schools, one 
who does not know an emergency case from a chronic condi- 
tion or a stroke of paralysis from a nervous breakdown. 
Valuable lives are lost, children are left to grow up deformed 
and handicapped because there is no Institute of Physicians 
and Surgeons in California which dares to organize and 
speak with authority on the vital subjects of life and death. 


Our Artists 


N all arts and sciences, as well as in the acknowledged 

professions, it is necessary that standards be uplifted 
if all men are to be drawn to a higher level in education 
and enjoyment. There is an Ameriean Institute of Archi- 
tecture, and though it may remain remote and academic, 
its influence is felt throughout the country. There is also 
an American National Academy of Art. Members of this 


'honorable body are scattered all over the United States 


and Europe, studying, painting, teaching. In Los Angeles 
there are practicing several score of architects who have 
been honored as members of the Institute, and A. I. A. is 
written after their names. Los Angeles' civic center and 
all her public buildings of note are still to be built. In the 
hands of these men, functioning through the Los Angeles 
Association of Allied Architects, this city will have the 
best effort of all its best architects concentrated in our new 
civie buildings. No such splendid combination of skill and 
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community work was ever before witnessed. Los Angeles 
will within the next decade, become a very beautiful city. 

In the field of Art why cannot the same splendid effort 
to set a high standard and make Los Angeles an art center 
be consummated ? 

Mr. Antony Anderson, the able art critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, and himself an artist of no mean talent, 
holds up to scathing criticism an article on the study of 
art which appeared in the June number of this journal. 
He asks whether the editor of CaLirornia SOUTHLAND or 
Mr. Cannell, who is doing so much to bring good paintings 
from Eastern and Western studios to Los Angeles, shall 
be the judge of what is good in our art. He says, after 
quoting our little article, “From all of which we are driven 
to the conclusion that"—the writer—‘“does not consider 
the landscapes of William Wendt, Elmer Wachtel, Marion 
Kavanagh Wachtel, Jack Wilkinson Smith, Hanson Puthuff, 
Benjamin Brown, et al., either local or worthwhile." 

Mr. Anderson is the best man in Los Angeles to choose 
the founders of our Los Angeles Academy of Painting. He 
has chosen well; and if he will include in his “et al." the 
names of a few more, like Alson Clark and Jean Mannheim, 
he will crystalize in this city the floating ideals of our art 
around a group of men whom this journal has never ceased 
to set before the community as leaders and teachers and 
standard-bearers whose work is worthy of recognition in 
our own academy or any other because it is not only local 
and worthwhile, but universal in its technique and mastery. 


Part of à Sunrise Sermon 
Preached on Mount Davidson, San Francisco, by J. Wilbur Gresham, 
Dean of the Pro-Cathedral 
OW fitting, then, that in this great city by the western 
sea, without distinction of creed or class or circum- 
stance, Jew and Gentile, Anglican, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, high and low, rich and poor, voung and old, 
should gather under this cross and round this mountain 
altar, as citizen and brethren, to dedicate the loftiest and 
noblest of our San Francisco summits to Him “Who is living 
and was dead, and is alive forevermore !" 


There is an ancient Masonic legend which says that the 
temple-builders, in the absence of Hiram Abiff, the archi- 
tect, threw away a keystone which he had designed and 
cut. They threw it away because of its extraordinary and 
peculiar shape. It was not oblong, neither was it square. 
It would not fit into the wall, nor did it seem to belong any- 
where else. As the great building arose, without sound of 
ax or hammer, this curious stone seemed useless. But one 
day its need was felt and its proper place was found. It 
was raised to the top of the arch. “Тһе stone which the 
builders rejected" became the head corner-stone, the key- 
stone of the arch. 

Again and again the builders of civilization have sought 
to rear the mighty temple of human life and the social order 
without reference to the place of the Living Christ in the 
scheme of things, and again and again has confusion 
reigned. Itis so at this very hour among the nations of the 
world. Those who are attempting to rebuild modern life 
have ignored or forgotten the divine Keystone, whose place 
is at the top of the arch. It has been truly said that He is 
the center of history. ‘Previous history comes up to Him 
on one side and subsequent history on the other, like the 
two sides of an arch, and He unites them." Without Him 
humanity's proudest arch must crumble into chaos and 
oblivion. 

It is at this point that we detect the profound significance 
of this Easter sunrise service. Our great city of the golden 
gateway follows in the train of many another honored sister 
city in rearing a cross and dedicating a noble site by the 
praise and worship of this mystic hour. Why? In order 
to symbolize its valuation of the things of the spirit, and 
to express the unity of the religious consciousness of all 
sorts and conditions of men and women. “Except the Lord 
build the house their labor is but lost that build it. Except 


the Lord keep the city the watchman waketh but in vain.” 
Soon this our sunrise service of 1923 will be folded away 


in consciousness among happy memories of the past. As 
we leave the quiet summit and the shining cross; as friend 
bids farewell to friend; as we descend the trail from our 
"mount of vision," are there not a few deep things to be 
said, things that we may cherish through the bright days 
and the dark days that lie ahead? Yes, there are three 
great living words, around which the meanings of our 
Easter sunrise service cluster, words that will not let them- 
selves be forgotten. The sunrise service has a three-fold 
meaning. It means faith, it means hope, it means charity. 


First, it is an appeal to faith. The witnesses to the resur- 
rection were not materialists, but men and women in whom 
the faculty of faith had been trained by the Master Himself. 
It was only the eye of faith that saw Him then. It is only 
the heart of faith that believes and receives Him now. But 
faith is just as truly a faculty of our being as is reason. 
And so our gathering around this sunrise cross is an ex- 
pression of our corporate faith in the great spiritual realities 
of life and experience. Out of this faith springs vision, and 
men and women of vision are the hope of the nation and of 
the race. The supreme object of faith is the risen Christ, 
the great and wise Master Builder. He stands beside us to 
assure us that our work goes on, even when death seems 
to interrupt and defeat and destroy it, that is, if our work 
be true and our vision high. 


The second Easter sunrise lesson is that of hope. When 
all the alleged proofs of the resurrection have been re- 
viewed; when every shred of evidence has been sifted and 
appralsed; when we are still unconvinced in the face of all 
that reverent scholarship may say; there remains one line 
of thought that few of us escape. It is expressed in that 
one word, hope. A forgotten writer has expressed this hope 
very appealingly: “Mary knew Christ by His voice. Не 
called her by name, and she knew Him. ‘Mary!’ the word 
was pronounced by lips that had once been closed in death. 
May we not hope for as much in the future? Again those 
accents so familiar, so characteristic, will fall upon the 
ear. Our names will be spoken, and the reality, great and 
joyous, of eternity’s unbroken love will fill the soul. Like 
Mary at the sepulchre, we shall forget the angelic forms 
about us, while with bewildering rapture we drink in the 
melody of a well-known voice which calls us by name. We 
shall touch the vanished hand, and hear the sound of a 
voice that is still, and the tender grace of a day that is dead 
will come back, with all of its good and none of its ill, with 
all of its love and none of those things which in this world 
often make love our keenest torture." 


And the last Easter sunrise word is charity. A service 
like this, in God's great out-of-doors, makes us forget for 
the time the deep-set barriers of conventional life that so 
often separate us in spirit and in thought, and cause us to 
misunderstand and unjustly judge one another. It is like 
that memorable reign of human brotherhood, so short and 
yet so real, that we knew when the great fire sent us to the 
city parks, with no roof over us save the interlacing trees 
and the star-lit canopy of heaven. It was then that our 
hearts rejoiced in a religion pure and undefiled before our 
God and Father, and in that best portion of human life, 
"our little nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of 
love." The Christian religion, like its parent Judaism be- 
fore it, is first of all a religion of the great out-of-doors. 
The Master of men was born out-of-doors, lived and taught 
and served and suffered out-of-doors, and at the end was 
crucified out-of-doors. The resurrection was an event of the 
out-of-doors, and the final test of religion in our modern 
life must be the test of the great out-of-doors, where “һе 
things that are shaken" may be removed, but the things 
that can not be shaken shall stand forever, in the presence 
of Him *Who was the holiest among the mighty and the 
mightiest among the holy; Who lifted with His pierced 
hand empires off their hinges, turned the stream of cen- 
turies out of its channel, and still rules the ages." 
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LOCATIONS IN OUR CALIFORNIA GARDENS 
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A GLIMPSE OF 


THOUSANDS WHEN SIIOWN ON THE SCREEN, THROUGH THE 


By ELLEN LEECH 


THE ESTATE OF MR. AND MRS. C. H. ALLISON IN VERDUGO CANYON, PLANNED BY MRS. ALLISON. WHICH WILL DELIGHT 
MEDIUM OF THE LOCATION BUREAU OF THE ASSISTANCE LEAGUE OF LOS 


ANGELES AND PASADENA 


ys Chen Hao-Tzu back in 1783 sang 

If thy home a garden has not 

And an old, old tree; 

Whenee life's daily joys ean come, 

Wise men cannot see. 
he did not realize that while some of us ean hardly hope to have daily 
inspiration through the sole ownership of sueh delights, we can, in 
1923, frequently enjoy the garden and the old tree of another by the 
agency of the Assistance League of Los Angeles and Pasadena, work- 


ing through the Moving Picture Industry, and because of the appeal 
of charity. 

Time and again we visit lovely gardens with the Cinema as a 
guide, loiter under magnificent old oaks, and follow paths bordered 
with glorious color, leading to terraces and fountains, within vine 
eovered walls, all this loveliness inereasing with the years, and of 
which even a glimpse could not have been vouehsafed us save for the 
intervention of the League, functioning through its Location Bureau. 

This Location Bureau is entirely original with the League and 
developed from the growing neeessity of Film Companies to proeure 
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locations,—real gardens and homes,—rather than built sets. The 
loeations so desired are usually the property of owners who can not 
be approached with a request to rent or lend their homes to Filmdom 
but who may prove accessible to a member of the League on the basis 
that all money thus earned by allowing the use of the place to the 
representative of the Producing Company will go to the beneficiaries 
of the League or to such charity as the owner may designate. The 
fee charged is always made commensurate with the value of the loca- 
tion and the time consumed in making the picture. In every case a 
carefully drawn contract protects the owner from all damage to 
his property. 

A recognition of the fact that one good deed entails another may 
account for the growth of the Assistance League and its development 
into a still larger organization, with more branches, the whole of 
which is housed in the Community House, at the corner of De Longpre 
Avenue and St. Andrews Place, one block west of Western Avenue 
and one block south of Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood. The League is 
now incorporated, and is known officially as the Assistance League of 
Southern California, Inc., and the departments are Community House, 
Thrift Shop, Women's Exchange, Tea Room and Tea Garden, Mem- 
orial Fund, Workrooms, Film Location Bureau and General Offices. 
The sole object and purpose is Charity, the aid of those less fortunate, 
and it is of interest to know that this aid since the organization of 
the League in March, 1920, has amounted to over thirty-seven thou- 
sand dollars ($37,088.67). In the beginning the League d.stributed 
the funds raised through its efforts to eight certain charities but 
since acquiring the Community House, and the consequent enlarge- 
ment of the work, it has been decided to assist any organization or 
individual at the discretion of the Board, with the exception of funds 
designated to chosen charities by owners of homes used by Film 
Studios through the Location Bureau. 

The announcement of the Thrift Shop covers its object and in- 
tent “We sell at lowest prices articles which some people do not need 
and which may be useful to you." Thus articles which were mistakes 
with the original owners, bought possibly in the dark of the moon, 
need not be sacrificed but offered on other altars. 

When realization comes with the second or third day of owner- 
ship that nothing less than a blunder has crept into the wardrobe, 
isn't it comforting to think it can be utilized to do a little good in the 
world instead of occupying space in the closets as a constant reminder 
of your poor judgment. The list may include shoes, bought for beauty 
rather than comfort and which have lost in the contest, blouses, suits, 
and gowns may be found in the collection, also books, pictures, and 
bric-a-brac. Hats, for their changeling attributes, are emphasized. 

This shop also caters to the studios, as frequently a costume part 
demands gowns of earlier years, crinolines, trailing garments, and 
the rather prim effects of the early Gibson girl period, all of which 
may be found within this department. 

One beautiful thought animating the establishment of the Ex- 
change in the Community House is to offer the opportunity of service 
to a class who might not have found the open road otherwise. These 
are the Shut-ins, people who for various reasons are not able to leave 
their homes but who can use their brains and hands in making dainty, 
attractive and useful articles for sale. These articles are handled 
through the Exchange and by their sale the makers can feel they are 
not only earning something themselves but assisting in a charity of 
a wide scope. 

The last section of the Community House to open is the Tea 
Room, which includes the Garden Ramada, where grilled steaks and 
chops, as well as chieken noodles and other specialties are served. 
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AN APPROACH TO THE HOME OF GEORGE FRIEND, IN THE LAND OF THE 
“THOUSAND OAKS,” MENTIONED IN THE ARTICLE BY ALLISON WOOD- 
MAN, LANDSCAPE DESIGNER, WHO TOOK THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


The upper floor of the house is given over to the Tea Room, where a 
niost attractive color scheme is worked out in olive green, black and 
scaling-wax red, with a background of warm tan. The view from 
the windows encompass the Hollywood Hills, nearby gardens, and an 
interesting bit of the lot of the Fox Studios. It is impossible to think 
of a more delightful way to be charitable than through the consump- 
tion of a perfect salad, a fried chicken, browned exactly to a turn, fol- 
lowed by a pie or an ice and cake. It is rather difficult to draw a word 
picture of food, in fact it seems not to be the proper thing nowadays 
to dwell too long on the achievements of the artists who cater to the 
palate though we spend hours and much language in acclaiming the 
men who delight us by the aid of the palette. But we may just as well 
be honest and admit that good pies are as much appreciated as in 
the days when songs were written about them, and the young swain 
was not asked if the fair one could paint a portrait but “Сап she bake 
a cherry pie, Billy Boy, Billy Boy, can she bake a cherry pie, charm- 
ing Billy?" 

The Grill in the garden offers unlimited possibilities for open air 
suppers, and the Garden Ramada is always available for either tea 
or supper and cannot be surpassed for a lovely setting. The Ramada 
would be particularly appropriate for a Hunt Breakfast, or cool place 
for tea or supper after a ride through the Hollywood Hills. It seems 
probable that Charles G. Adams, the landscape architect, who so kind- 
lv gave his time, thought and experience to making the garden beau- 
tiful, also had in mind its possibilities as a center for entertaining, 
for bridge and Mah Jongg luncheons and announcement teas. 

It is proper that the Community House should have a garden of 
its own, and that in the garden should be friendly old walnut trees 
offering a pleasant shade from the noon day sun. There always 
seems to be such a hearty hospitality offered by the shadows of this 
tree, not black shadows but inviting ones in which we love to linger. 
And it is fitting that this House which has brought comfort to so 
many should have the first requisite to joy,—a garden and an old, 
old tree. 
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CALIFORNTA ЗОТИ AND 


THE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB OF LOS ANGELES 


OFFICERS 


CLIFFORD A. TRUESDELL, JR., PRESIDENT 
LLovp RALLY, VICE-PRESIDENT 
PauL W. PENLAND, SECRETARY 
RoscoE E. BOWLES, TREASURER 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 


The Entertainment Committee is staggering 
along as usual, just a few days ahead of the 
game of supplying amusement and instruction 
to the eager members of the L. A .A. C. Good 
speakers are, take it from us, hard to find, and 
we don't feel that we can lie back and take it 
easy at this time. We need help in keeping 
our work up to the standard of the past season. 

There are many specialists in the many lines 
of activity connected with architecture and 
construction who know what they are talking 
about and can put their message over, with 
whom we are unacquainted, but whom other 
members of the Club know. We want the best 
in the city and we can't find them all alone. 
Therefore, will you not go over your list of 
friends and acquaintances and pick out likely 
speakers, and send in their names to the Com- 
mittee at 331 Bryson Building? This would 
be a real service to the Club and would insure 
our getting a wide choice of top-notchers for 
our programs, Even prominent Excavators 
will be welcome if vouched for by at least three 
members of the Club! 

We are still planning to divide our evenings 
into two parts,—one talk to have to do with 
the esthetic or design side of Architecture and 
the other with the practical side. This should 
work well, theoretically, but in practice it is 
difficult to line the talks up that way every 
time. So we need a large number of possibili- 
ties from which to choose and which may be 
arranged for according to their convenience. 


THE NEXT MEETING 


It seemed best to change the date of the 
July meeting from the first Tuesday because 
of its coming the day before the Fourth when 
members are likely to go out of town for the 
holiday. The second Tuesday conflicts with 
the meeting of the Institute, and we thought 
it would not be courteous to cut into their at- 
tendance on that evening. Soit looks as though 
we should meet on the evening of July 17th, 
but we cannot set the date until the return of 
our President from Tia Juana where he is 
spending a well-earned vacation. Due notice 
will be given by post-card in time for you to 
cancel your date with Her. 

THE EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 

Until the first of June it was practically im- 
possible to find a draftsman open for employ- 
ment in the City of Los Angeles. The Em- 
ployment Committee in order to overcome this 
state of affairs communicated with Pencil 
Points in New York and advertised the local 
condition. With the first of June the condi- 
tion of affairs seemed to change over night. 
Previous to that time there had been one or 
two men weekly apply at the Architectural 
Club for positions, From the first of June on 
there have been at least five men daily. The 
majority of these men are just out of school, 
but a sufficient number have left local offices 
to indicate a certain slackening in construc- 
tion. Whereas in May almost every local 
architect desired additional help, in June very 
few have any need for men. At the present 
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time there are openings for very first class 
men in a number of offices, but the demand for 
student draftsmen and for less experienced 
men seems to have been well supplied. 

There have been fully fifty replies to our 
advertisement in Pencil Points. These replies 
have come from men of no experience to men 
of probably the very highest caliber. Due to 
the present conditions, the Employment Com- 
mittee has mailed everyone one of the postal 
cards, shown below, with the belief that the 
better men will not be deterred therehy, but 
that the less valuable men will certainly not 
risk a trip to Los Angeles. 

The Committee has been sufficiently success- 
ful in placing men to warrant its continuance 
in duty. It is probable that it will operate 
very much more efficiently this coming fall. 

The Employment Committee wishes to com- 
ment upon the lack of co-operation between 
the draftsmen, architects and the Employment 
Committee. The former do not report in one 
case in five the fact of their obtaining a posi- 
tion. The architects never report such facts, 
and upon the Employment Committee calling 
for information from them too frequently they, 
(no longer needing draftsmen), evidence an- 
noyance at our continued request for informa- 
tion. Undoubtedly, this coming winter a more 
systematic method of handling the employment 
situation must be worked out. 


OUR TRAVELERS 


Mr. Donald Wilkinson, one of our Directors, 
with Mrs. Wilkinson, is enjoying his six months 
trip in Europe. When last heard from, they 
were in sunny Italy. 

Our Secretary, Mr. Paul Penland, has been 
through England, Belgium, France, and Spain. 
He is now in Germany, and will continue an 
exhaustive study of old world building ma- 
terials, for the Blue Diamond Materials Co. 
Lucky Paul! 

Mr. H. Roy Kelly is enjoying a three months 
trip through the Atlantic states on business ror 
Mever and Holler. 

Mr. H. G. Spielman is in France attending 
the . Fountainblau Architectural Summer 
School, which includes conducted trips through 
France. 

We may look forward to some interesting 
lectures and exhibitions from these members 
on their return. 


THE SMALL HOUSE SERVICE 


Owing to unavoidable delays in securing the 
necessary equipment for the Small House Plan 
Service, it was not possible to display to ad- 
vantage during June the sketches so far avail- 
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It is exceedingly unfortunate that conditions in Los Angeles should have changed 
very abruptly and at the very time our advertisement appeared in “Pencil Points.” 
іп May it was simply impossible to get a draftsman—in June the Employment Com- 
mittee was swamped with men and there were no positions open to which to send them. 
The response to our advertisement has been tremendous, fully one hundred men have 
written for information, ete., and letters are arriving on every mail. It has necessitated 
this printed postal, for which we ask your pardon. 


class men, even at the present time a number of very excellent men could undoubtedly 


find attractive openings. 


While no position can be obtained unless the draftsman 


appears іп person, we encourage no man to come at this time unless he be a bold in- 
dividual, confident of his ability and willing to prove it. Nothing is guaranteed. 


It is our belief that with Fall there will be opportunities іп Los Angeles for first 
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able. The arrangements have, however, been 
practically completed, and the urgent require- 
ment now is for sketches and plans. 

Architects who have small house plans avail- 
able for the Service are urged to submit them 
to the Committee immediately, so that pos- 
sible clients may not be discouraged by the 
limitations of the selection offered. 

There have been quite a number of inter- 
ested inquiries and there seems to be little ques- 
tion that there is a demand for a service of the 
sort contemplated—that is, to establish a point 
of contact hetween the architects and the 
builders of small homes, without making pro- 
hibitive demands upon the time of the archi- 
tects. 

Architects are particularly requested to 
submit any suggestions in regard to the ma- 
terial to be submitted, the manner and method 
of presentation, means of securing the neces- 
sary publicity, of securing and sustaining the 
public interest, etc. At present, necessarily, 
the plan of operations is in a tentative form. 
The Service wishes to serve both the architects 
and the public and will welcome information 
as to how this can be most satisfactorily and 
successfully accomplished. 


EXHIBITIONS 


An attempt is being made by the Exhibition 
Committee to secure the traveling exhibition 
of drawings of the Birch Burdette Long 
Sketch Competition of 1922. Last year's ex- 
hibition started from New York and ended in 
San Francisco after a very successful tour. 

There will be an exhibition of Student Work 
from the University of Southern California at 
the next club meeting. Mr. Carleton Monroe 
Winslow, who has been delivering a series of 
lectures on ecclesiastical architecture at the U. 
S. C., is said to have gathered together ma- 
terial for an exhibition on this subject, and it 
is hoped that the club may arrange a view at 
the Club rooms. 

An exhibition of drawings of Grauman’s 
Metropolitan Theatre is also being arranged, 
showing the very interesting and original de- 
signs by William Lee Woollett, the Architect 
of the interior of the theatre. 

Another exhibition to be looked forward to 
is being planned by the committee. It is hoped 
to gather together sketches by club members 
representing diverse subjects and in all medi- 
ums. Outdoor pencil, oil and water color 
sketches, life studies, portraits, monotypes, pen 
and ink sketches, decorative designs, book 
plates, illustrations, cartoons (comic and dec- 
orative) and all manner of drawings, which we 
like to dabble in during our spare moments, 
will be included. 

It is possible that photographs of ren- 
derings by members for various offices will be 
included. Each man's work will be hung in 
an individual space,—a space for every mem- 
ber. A date will be set, up to which time 
drawings will be received by the Club Li- 
brarian, who will care for them until they are 
exhibited. This promises to be a very interest- 
ing chance to see some work that seldom comes 
to light and will stimulate the development of 
versatility. ft is hoped that there will be по 
blank wall spaces as a reproach to the name 
contained therein. No matter how old a 
sketch may be it will be acceptable. However, 
members are urged to make the best of the 
summer sketching opportunities. 


ANOTHER COMPETITION 


The Santa Barbara Community Art Associ^- 
tion will shortly issue programs for a Smal! 
House competition. The first prize will be 
$500.00 with about twenty other prizes in pro- 
portion. One architect in Los Angeles has of- 
fered $20.00 in gold, additional, to each man 
in his office who wins any prize. 

Mr. Carleton M. Winslow is the adviser in 
the competition and will serve on the jury, 
without a vote. 

Programs will be mailed to each club mem- 
ber soon. 
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The small house illustrated in this number 
of the “California Southland,” is very well 
adapted to the requirements of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The broad simple surfaces of wall would 
create a splendid background for the typical 
semi-tropical foliage of the region.  Recesses 
have been roofed advantageously to afford 
pleasant shady nooks during the warm sum- 
mer days. In creating these shady recesses 
the roof of the principal facade has been sim- 
plified and strengthened, forming a charming 
and reposeful silhouette. 

In so many of the present day small houses 
the roofs are broken up in an effort to create 
“cute” effects. The result however, is rarely 
successful as the repose of simplicity is re- 
placed by the restlessness of lines and planes 
constantly changing their direction. 

In northern countries where foliage disap- 
pears in the winter, a building would look bar- 
ren without decorated wall surfaces and live- 
ly roof lines, but in California, as in the Medi- 
terranean countries, the growing things pro- 
vide a beautiful changing ornament. Апу- 
thing added by the hand of man should be 
placed with great care and restraint. 

Finally, in this design, the materials of con- 
struction have been directly used, and, than 
this, there is no more vital element in good 
architecture. The timbered porch, the wooden 
shutters and spindle grille, the flat stucco and 
well pitched roof all play their proper part 
to achieve a successful thing. 


THE CLUB ATELIER 


The last problem of the season 1922-1923 
was issued June 23d and will finish Septem- 
ber 17, closing a year of somewhat feeble ef- 
fort of the Club to put over a good year. 

As it now stands, the Atelier has about 
twenty members, but only six or eight have 
taken any active interest in the work. 

With the opening of the new year the elec- 
tion for Massier will be held and we hope that 
something will be done toward building up a 
real interest in the work. 
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Messrs. Haskell, Stanton and Carpenter will 
continue as patrons and the Club wishes to 
thank them for their past year's work and 
hopes that they will be given more support in 
their work during the coming year. 

Officers for the past year have been: Mas- 
sier, Lee F. Fuller; Sous Massier, Walter L. 
Moody. 

Graduates of universities who finished their 
work this June will probably continue Beaux 
Arts work in this Atelier next year. We ex- 
pect some good material from this source. 


U. C. SUMMER ATELIER 


The Department of Architecture at the 
Southern Branch of the.University of Cali- 
fornia is in full session this summer and per- 
sons interested in the student work will be 
amply repaid for the trouble of a visit to their 
Atelier on the second floor of the Mechanic 
Arts Building. Quite a few of the regular 
students and a number of Federal Vocational 
students are taking the Summer Design prob- 
lems of the Society of Beaux Art Architects. 
The drawings will be sent on to New York for 
judgment in competition with drawings from 
similar Ateliers which exist in most of our 
large cities. In the past the work has received 
most satisfactory recognition, there being 
many drawings returned to the school with 
the coveted “Mention” written across them. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


The Architectural courses for the ensuing 
year at the University of Southern California 
have been carefully planned. Arthur C. 
Weatherhead, A. M., is the Professor of Archi- 
tecture. Sumner Maurice Spalding, B. S., will 
assume the duties of Director of the Depart- 
ment. Clayton M. Baldwin will be Assistant 
Professor of Design. Kenneth A. Carpenter, 
B. S., F. A. A. R., will be Critic in Design. 
Free hand drawing courses will be under John 
H. Rich, N. A. Heating and Ventilating 
classes will be under O. W. Ott, B. S., M. E. 
Architectural Modeling instruction will be 
given by Casper Gruenfeld. 
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Among the lecturers are Messrs. Carleton 
M. Winslow, Myron Hunt, D. C. Allison, Don- 
ald Parkinson, Wm, A. Clarke, all prominent 
architects, Mr. Julian Garnsey, mural painter, 
and Chas. Henry Cheney, city planner. The 
above lecturers will also give partial time in- 
struction in the various courses. 
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USING A HOSPITAL 


A A MAN is known by the 
company he keeps, so is he 
judged by the doctor he chooses. 
His plans for emergency are so 
dependent on the community’s 
arrangements for protection of life 
and health that the choice of a 
residence town in California is 
more often decided by the hospital 
it contains than by the entertain- 
ment it affords. 

Modern life has developed the 
modern hospital and the commun- 
ity dispensary for the regular serv- 
ice of conserving health and effi- 
с:епсу in human life. Wise citizens 
keep in touch with all this devel- 
opment of scientific research and 
do not take it second-hand from 
some charletan. 

Thus the town of Whittier has 
built a fine Community Hospital. 
Thus Pasadena concentrates her 
community service for health in an extensive 
and scientific dispensary, under the shadow of 
a well-founded and growing hospital plant, 
where the best physicians and surgeons are at 
the command of the poor as well as the rich. 

San Jose, in the Santa Clara Valley, has 
just constructed a beautiful, modern and 
completely equipped hospital. Sixty or sev- 
enty physicians of the Valley feeling the 
need of a first-class hospital in the county- 
seat, organized a stock company and sold 
stock to themselves and their friends, thus 
making possible a perfect combination of 
hospital service under scientific control and 
directorate. This ideal condition may be at- 
tained by any town of the size of San Jose. 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE 
M USICAL America's Guide for 1923 is just 
УІ off the press. This, the third year of 
this useful publication, shows the largest issue 
yet published. Alfred Human is Managing 
Editor at 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
902 
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/ M. ROBERTSON, Stockton Street 

» at Union Square, San Francisco, an- 
nounce The Art of the Old World in New 
Spain (price $3.00). 

The publishers have given us an interesting 
and valuable book on the Spanish Occupation 
of Mexico and the Californias. Mary Gordon 
Holway, the author, takes the reader through 
the churches and homes of old Mexico and 
shows us what is valuable and what is not in 
their art. A discriminating book, and one 
that will inspire the collection of much val- 
uable Californiana now lying dusty on the 
shelves of junk shops. 
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MEMORIALS TO A POET 


N the city of his birth, San Francisco, there 
I is already a movement on foot to raise a 
Troubadour monument to the memory of Clar- 
ence Urmy in old South Park, situated by the 
Bay and now becoming fast a wholesale, manu- 
facturing district needing breathing spaces all 
the more. At Saratoga, where in his little 
resting place he wrote his lays, one plans to 
plaee a drinking fountain for the boys and 
birds carved with some California verse. The 
roodscreen of Old Trinity in San Jose, raised 
largely by his efforts and those of devoted 
friends, has now been made a great memorial 
to his years of work and bears his verses, his 
last finished work, called The Poet's Lute. And 
all his pupils, those who studied with him, 
heard his lectures, have been asked to concen- 
trate in one good textbook what he taught of 
fine appreciation of the arts, and most of all 
the gentle art of Savoir Faire at the State 
Teacher's College in San Jose. 

All the income from the publication of his 
work in any form will be devoted to these 
projects; and the friends and lovers who have 
filled their serapbooks with his helpful verse are 
asked to send to this magazine a copy of each 
thing they have and if nossible the place where 
it was published that a complete list may be 
furnished the State Library at Sacramento. 
Other publications will assist in this last ser- 
vice if they will repeat this request and send 
to this address a list of their own poems writ- 
ten by The California Troubadour. 
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U. С. EX PENSION 


LTHOUGH there are a great 

many graduates of our state 
university in the southern part of 
California, 1t was not until last 
month that they could claim any 
part or take any interest in the 
university’s extension work, which 
was ent.rely in the hands of ener- 
getie outsiders and graduates from 
other colleges. The University of 
California has for over half a cen- 
tury maintained the high scholarly 
standards set by precise and culti- 
vated men from Harvard, Yale and 
Johns Hopkins, who formed its 
first faculty. Chautauqua methods 
and "bargain counter courses" such 
as were offered to the Woman's 
Civie League of Pasadena the year 
Mr. John Collier was sent here by 
the university, have no place at all 
in the program of a dignified uni- 
versity course such as California 
offers. These courses met no response from 
Californians; nor could they further the work 
of an extension division which found the 
speech and vocabulary of such a perfect lin- 
guist and cultivated American as John Col- 
lier so “difficult” to transcribe that this journal 
could not obtain an intelligent report of his 
lectures. 

The university authorities have placed the 
University of California’s Extension work in 
the hands of the dean of the Southern Branch 
at Hollywood; and it is hoped that the gradu- 
ates and friends who know the high stand- 
ards of the University at Berkeley will rally 
to their alma mater’s standard and see that 
this standard is henceforth maintained in the 
University Extension Course at Los Angeles. 


WOMEN AS DRAUGHTSMEN 


RCHITECTURE has many phases which 

appeal to women as workers in the mak- 
ing of homes. Apropos of the demand for 
draughtsmen, which so suddenly ceased last 
month in Los Angeles, we have at hand a let- 
ter from Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, of Boston, 
to Mr. Myron Hunt of Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena, asking if there is any possible opening 
for a “lady draughtsman” in the offices of 
California architects. 

Several California girls are studying to be 
architects in our university classes, Miss 
Julia Morgan is a graduate of the University 
of California and a Beaux Arts architect and 
has built much of California’s finest buildings. 
Surely there are vital places for trained women 
with good taste in our business of home building. 
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| Business Hours 8:30 to 5 
Interviewing Hours 9 to 1 


Telephones: 822.259; 822.250 
WOMEN'S VOCATIONAL 
ALLIANCE 
of Los Angeles 
Winifred M. Hausam, Director 
414 Delta Bldg.. 426 South Spring 
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FRANCIS W. REID, ARCHITECT 


A TWO-FAMILY cottage, designed and 
owned by Francis Reid, Architect, is situ- 
ated on the State Highway and main street of 
San Luis Obispo. It is two blocks from the 
Court-house in the vicinity of garages and fill- 


OPERON AAS O UTH LAND 


of composition roofing with red slate surfac- 
ing, and were laid by the architect himself. 
Note the work at eaves and gutters to give the 
effect of tile. 

Mr. Reid grew up in San Jose, California, 
and has recently returned to that city, after 
revivifying the country town of Concord, 
Contra Costa County. Studying the old pueblo 
city of San Jose, he sees possibilities in its old 
French Renaissance architecture, built in the 
period following the Spanish occupation, and 
is determined to “do something” to bring its 
fine features into articulation with the modern 
necessities of city life. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Jose, a large, active body of citi- 


ing stations despite its apparent rural setting. 
The peak at the left is “The Bishop” from 
which the town is said to take its name. 

This is the first of a group of houses to 
form a residence court. The profusion of 
flowering plants, mainly petunias, will form a 
feature of the court garden. The shingles are 


zens, will doubtless further any such plan. 
The Realty Board of San Jose, 
the honor of the presidency of the State Board 
in the person of Mr. Frazier Reid, head of the 
Clayton Realty Company, who is doing much 
to unite the northern and southern sections 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


seclusion. At least the grounds in the rear 
of an estate should be of a more or less inti- 
mate nature to permit the fullest possible 
enjoyment of them. For to appreciate a gar- 
den fully, one must get out of contact with 
the outside world. A too stern formality will 
prohibit this feeling of intimacy with the gar- 
den, so that part of the garden frequented the 
most should be designed with a regard for 
the feelings and wishes of the owner. The 
treatment of the grounds in front and in the 
rear may, therefore, be entirely different in 
spirit and character. 

Groups of trees and shrubs, with accom- 
panying lawn areas, are the life of any place. 
Here in California we have wonderful oppor- 
tunities of using both native and exotic ever- 
greens, as well as draw:ng upon the rich 
resources of the East. The plantings of any 
estate should have an underlying motive. What 
could be more appropriate than to use the 
California Live Oak( Querous agrifolia), if 
already growing on the estate, as the princi- 
pal motive, with a stream, bordered by Bay 
Laurel (Umbellularia californica), as а sec- 
ondary motive. Associated with the California 
Live Oak are such native trees as the Cali- 
fornia Bay Laurel (Umbellularia californica), 
the California Cherry (Prunus il'eifolia), and 
the Catalina Cherry (Prunus ilicifolia integri- 
folia); the Madrone (Arbutus menziesi) and 
the Manzanita; the crimson-berried Christ- 
mas Berry (Heteromeles, or Photinia arbuti- 


folia); occasionally the California Buckeye 
(Aesculus californica); Catalina Ironwood 
(Lyonohtammus floribundus  asplenifolius); 


the Santa Barbara or Matilija Poppy (Rom- 
neya Coulteri). 


(Continued in August. Number) 
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WROUGHT IRON CRAFTSMANSHIP 


ROUGHT Iron in California occupies the 

minds of those interested in architecture 
and decoration in all branches to a very great 
extent. It is put to more usages here undoubt- 
edly than in other parts of the United States. 
This we can attribute mainly to the fact that 
the type of architecture used in Southern Cali- 
fornia generally calls for more wrought iron 
than those of our Northern neighbors. The 
scenic and climatic conditions naturally allow 
for the building of this type of architecture 
more than in any other part of the United 
States with the exception of Florida and the 
Gulf States. 

All of us, no doubt, have observed the 
wrought iron in Los Angeles and environs, 
whieh of course is good, bad and indifferent. 
Its usages in the erection of iron grilles, gate- 
ways, lighting fixtures and furniture, is most 
interesting because of the fact that in each ar- 
ticle you see expressed vividly the personal 
character of the craftsman who forged and 
welded the various pieces of ornaments and 
serolls into a comprehensive and ornamental 
form. We have in our midst in Southern Cali- 
fornia some of the finest craftsmen in this par- 
ticular work in this country, but as we investi- 
gate further we find that the real artisans in 
this line are those who have had their training 
in Europe. There they were taught to do 
things as well as they know how and not as 
cheaply and quickly as it could be done. Their 
training in Europe, no doubt, consisted of 
schooling very similar to the schooling that one 
would have to go through to become an archi- 
tect or an interior decorator. In other words 
it is unfair of us to expect a man who re- 
ceived his blacksmith training shoeing horses, 
or forging out iron braces, etc., for the con- 
struction of buildings or ships, to be in the 
true sense of the word an ornamental iron man. 
It is quite as necessary for the ornamental iron 
man to be endowed with artistic talent and ten- 
deneies, as it is for the man who evolves the 
designs of certain ornamental objects. "There 
is no douht but that the average layman does 
not take this seriously, and feels that as long 
as he has an interesting design that satisfies 
his artistic senses, that this design can be 
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taken to any so-called wrought iron man, one 
who will under bid the artist in this work, a 
man who has not been through the hard school- 
ing of the craftsman we have mentioned, and 
expect him to do as good a job, or at least one 
that will do. . 

Unfortunately, the up-to-date methods of 
joining parts, in other words Acetylene Weld- 
ing, is a process that has very greatly facil- 
itated matters for the iron man who has in 
view purely the commercial advantages, but it 
results in the class of work that does not satis- 
fy those who know the possibilities in wrought 
iron and love the work. The average person 
who is building is merely anxious for the 
general effect and is wrapped up in the 
thought that this and that will do and take the 
place of what actually should go in their 
homes. 

How often is it that we see a piece of iron 
grile work that is delightful in its spirit and 
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ncm Сен 


Furniture 


Los Angeles 


Telephone 12718 


J. H. Woodworth 
and Son 


Designing and Building 


Telephone Fair Oaks 281 


200 E. Colorado Street 
Pasadena 


: Calitornia 


By E. A. MALOOF 


atmosphere, and one that thoroughly satisfies 
the aesthetic taste? We see within it ex- 
pressed the heart of the craftsman and artisan 
who forged and welded this into such beautiful 
form and made the finished product in all its 
beauty. 

It is most interesting to see a real crafts- 
man at this work. We had the pleasure of 
seeing one of the men here who is very well 
known and whose work is shown on this 
page, take a piece of round iron three-quarters 
inch in diameter, and bring it to a white 
heat and with the preciseness and accuracy, 
that only is the result of thorough training, 
work this up into a beautiful scroll without 
the use of a detail of design. In doing this he 
proved that even though the draftsman with 
all of his training may attempt to draw a 
scroll accurately, the craftsman who turns out 
this work, by that we mean one who knows his 
business, can, undoubtedly, improve upon some 
details. It is practically impossible to express 
on paper what these artisans express in the 
metal which they forge into form. After see- 
ing this scroll made we were equally delighted 
in seeing how quickly a leaf was forged out of 
a piece of iron М x % of an inch in size. 
This was all done in more or less time than it 
would take a man to put it on paper. After 
bringing the iron to a white heat and shaping 
it on the flat to the form of a rose leaf a 
wooden block was then used while the form of 
the leaf was at white heat to shape and bring 
to life the realistic spirit. 

Those who have been interested in orna- 
mental and wrought iron works doubtless 
have seen some fragments that have been im- 
ported to this country from Spain and Italy, 
and have taken note of the lacey and delicate 
spirit of the work as expressed by European 
artisans. No two scrolls are alike, each and 
every one has its own individual character and 
the result is that the assembly is most pleasing 
to the eye and if one were to look into the 
origin of these interesting numbers he would 
undoubtedly find that they were designed by 
the craftsmen who actually forged them out of 
the metal. 

(Continued in August) 


Pasadena Corset Shop 


Helen B. Ford 


Corsetiere 


Corsets and Accessories --- Lingerie, Negligee, Robes 
Princess Slips in Different Materials 
A New and Fascinating Display of Unusually Dainty Hand-made 


Lingerie in Crepe de Chine and Batiste and Trimmed with Hand- 
made Fillet and Baby Irish Lace 


308 East Colorado Street | 
Pasadena, Calif. | 


Opposite the New First National Bank 


| Нағга-Май4е Flowers, Caps, Bags, Negligees, Petticoats 


Ye Hande Made Shoppe 


Original Designs 


The Best іп Materials апа Workmanship 


Fifth Floor of the Brack Shops 


The Radio 


Store... 


“Everything Worth 
While in Radio” 


Radio, Electric and 
Scientific Supplies | 


Paul Franklin Johnson | 
560-562 E. Colorado St. 


Pasadena, California 
Fair Oaks 3281 
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A COUNTRY CLUB HOME | 
=== An Ideal School for Young Women 


Among the new homes nearing completion 


on the Hollywood Country Club Subdivision is Cumnock School 


the Spanish Colonial residence of Marlowe 


Merrick, facing Ventura Boulevard at Fair- COLLEGE WORK IN THE FOLLOWING 
way Avenue. COURSES: | 
This has a 65 foot front elevation and was Vocal Interpretation of Literature 
designed especially for its hillside setting on Literary Appreciation Story Telling 
lot 111. Public Speaking Journalism 
Exterior finish is in weather-gray stucco Dramatics Short-Story 
with multi-colored tile roof. French doors Voice and Diction Dancing 
open upon verandah and rear terrace from Erench Psychology 


dining, living and bed rooms, the living room m 
extending entirely through the house. Art and Art Appreciation 


A feature of the inter'or is the 6 and 8 inch | RE ui School and Junior School 5 а ra { 0 Q 4 3 n n 


к 5 PNE | under same management 
by 1 inch oak flooring throughout. Living | 


and dining rooms have massive beamed ceil- HELEN A. BROOKS, Director A DELIGHTFUL 

ings and redwood panelling. The large flag- 200 S. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles VEAR-ROUND RESORT 
stone fireplace is equipped with dutch oven 54720—Wilshire 79 d IN THE i 

There is a double garage with servants quar- OF THE 

ters, including bath and storage room, and SANTA CLARA VALLEV 
otherw:se complete in every detail. The panorama of the valley to the north as well DOWN THE PENINSULA, FIFTY 
triangular lot, 132 x 135 foot frontage is sit- ав a wide sweep of the adjacent Hollywood MILES FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
uated at an elevation that gives a magnificent Country Club course. SARATOGA, CALIFORNIA 


HE SARATOGA INN is one of the most 
? || up-to-date, homelike and comfortable Inns 
Jin Central California. Electric lights, 
|| steam heat, and open fireplaces. Hot and 
cold water in all bedrooms, closets, private 
baths, sleeping porches. 

Ample ground with native oak, redwocd, 
sycamore and other forest trees. Olive, orange and 
lemon trees with ripening fruit. 

Table noted for its excellence. Drinking water 
absolutely pure and fresh. 

The Saratoga Inn is not a public resort, and as 


its facilities are limited, the management reserves 
the right to approve all applications. 


222 


Apply to Mrs. Louisa N. Scott, Manager, 
Saratoga, Santa Clara County, Cal. 


е7, 


id 


The orchards of the Santa Clara Valley will soon be in bloom again, and Saratoga will 
celebrate her 24th annual Blossom Festival the latter part of March. From the hills about 
Saratoga the view of the valley is one never to be forgotten and the fragrance of the delicate 
prune blossoms will linger always in your memory. 

For homesite and orchard property in this favored region, apply to 


MRS. CHARLES C. BELL, Saratoga, Santa Clara County, California 


THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


THE HOUSE OF THE EPICURE — Specialty Grocers 


HE desirable location of Saratoga, combined with the 
equable climate, good soil and abundant rains, are re- 
sponsible for the satisfactory production of almost every 
variety of fruits from the temperate and semi-tropical 
regions. While some citrus fruits show great apprecia- 
tion of conditions here by attaining a high degree of 
perfection and are as profitable as in many localities 
where their cultivation predominates, deciduous varieties 
are generally grown. Of the latter the prune is king, on 
account of the comparative ease with which it can be 
grown and prepared for market, and the quality raised 
here is unsurpassed. It was the excellence of the Sara- 
toga prunes that first attracted attention of the world's 
trade to the superiority of California's prunes to those 
of Europe and led to the planting of thousands of acres. 
The same condition that makes possible the production 
of such varied fruits and nuts, also makes it possible to 
embower a home, in a very short space of time, with 
the most beautiful ornamental trees, shrubbery and flow- 
ering plants to be found in the world. 

The almost unbroken area of many square miles of | 
prune trees in this vicinity comprises comfortable orchard 
homes of varied sizes from five acres to some of the 
largest in the world. Viewed from the slightly elevated 
spots, in the Saratoga foothills, in blossom time, these 
orchards present a scene unsurpassed in beauty and gran- 
deur. In no other place is it possible to see more flowers 
from one viewpoint. Living room windows of many homes 
look out over this magnificent undulating landscape and 
many unoccupied homesites commanding it, are waiting 
for you. 


| 
A. J. MATHIEU CO.—642 South Flower St., Los Angeles | 
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THE MONEY MARKET кше в2нвкау 


Resident Manager, Blythe, Witter & Co., Pasadena 


IMS oe Ameriea сап be thankful for President Harding’s 

speech at Denver, in which he very definitely put the so-called 
liquor question far back from the front rank of important national 
political considerations into which it had appeared Governor Smith of 
New York had but a few weeks previous placed it. 

So tremendous are the economie problems confronting the coun- 
try at the present time that it would have been well-nigh tragie to 
have permitted the matter of prohibition to have further developed 
in imporance to a point where possibly it might have dominated the 
presidential political situation until next November to the almost 
entire eclipse of subjects like taxation, transportation, ways and 
means toward the re-establishment of economic contact with 
Europe, etc. | | 

Above all, financial America, and the truly patriotic American of 
every position and interest can be thankful that the President at 
Denver gave to the states of the Union that very full and complete 
answer to the gaudy, cheap “reasoning” which the clever, but studi- 
ously superficial Al Smith of New York set forth as a foundation 
for his action in signing the State Enforcement Repeal bill—an 
action that was fundamentally as disloyal to the true spirit of our 
federal government as it was deceitful of the reasoning of voters, 
whether pro-wet or pro-dry. 

Had Governor Smith’s proposal that the federal law of our coun- 
try, created to control forty-eight states as a unit, be subject to 
interpretation by each of the forty-eight states according to their 
own desires in the matter, gone by unchallenged by our chief execu- 
tive, then indeed the mushroom growth of unthinking approval, which 
momentarily was accorded Governor Smith’s action, might have 
brought the Eighteenth amendment and its Enabling act into such a 
politically prominent place as to have assured the wastage of two 
years of time in the consideration of what, after all, was but an 
empty fraud. We fought the Civil War over a question of interpreta- 
tion of federal statutes by individual states as much as over any 
other proposition. Certainly we would not at the present time permit 
federal law to be subjeet to interpretation by any other than the 
Supreme Court of the United States for all the states, nor would we 
think of submitting ourselves to the attendant evil of selecting our 
judges of all ranks throughout the country on the basis of whether 
or not they would interpret the law on intoxicating liquors on the 
basis of a large or small alcoholic content. 

Now that the President has eliminated this question from the 
politieal field, business can devote itself to a consideration of pro- 
posals on taxation, railroad transportat on, renewed efforts at co- 
operation with Europe, and the like, with the certainty that these 
will be the major propositions in the 1921 campaign. It means that 
President Harding has virtually written the Democratic, as well as 
the Republican, platform for next year, and assures the country 
that the battle between candidates and platforms next year in all 
likelihood will be based on intelligent interpretation of economic 
requirements of the country and proposals for their satisfaction. 

With the unsettled condition in the New York stock market, 
attributable as much to the lack of genuine investment surpluses 
throughout the country in the shape of well-marketed farmers’ an 
manufacturers’ surplus stocks as to anything else, it is altogether 
desirable that the President should have clarified the situation sur- 
rounding the preliminaries to the 1924 campaign as he has done 
in the few speeches of his official tour so far delivered. 

The writer looks for still further recessions of prices in the 
New York market due to the entirely speculative interest of short 
selling and enforced bank liquidation going on at the present t' me, 
but anticipates an improvement there in the late Fall presaged by 
the heavy investment buying by institutions and the larger and more 
experienced investors that is featuring the long term bond market at 
the present time. 


ALTADENA* COUNGRY, CLUB PARK TRACT 


366 E. Colorado Street, Pasadena 


SOW TH БАЖ О 


DAILY TIME TABLE MT. WILSON STAGE 


Leaves Los Angeles, 5th and Los Angeles Sts., daily... 9:00 a.m. 
Leaves Pasadena, 55 S. Fair Oaks Ave, daily at........ 10:00 a.m. 5:00 p.m. 
BN IV eR Тєр rre aprann aa ss REC re ул к ОО 12:00 m. 6:30 p.m. 
Leaves Tcp fcr Bassuena өпіу.......................... 8:00 a.m. 
Leaves Tcp fer Pasadena and Los Апесіез....................... 3:00 p.m. 
RATES 
Round Trip, Good for 30 вуз. 2 e. ca ee er haw ШОО ОООО $3.50 
rrr ы CREME I EI Re Г oc orice 2.50 
О ЧААН 4.2... yee Ns TUTO TEM 1.50 


For further particulars call Colo. 2541 or Fair Oaks 259 
From Sept. 15, the 5 p.m. Stage Discontinued Until Further Notice 
30 EBS, BAGGAGE FREE 


Boot © Bridle 
Forest Club- 


( SUBDIVISION) 


In the wilds of the Malibou 
mountains, but a quarter of a 
mile from the Ventura Boule- 
vard. Deer, quail and rabbit 
hunting—the best in Southern 
California—adjoins Las Turas 
Lake property—one of the 
largest lakes in California. 
HUNTING LODGE Lots—75x 
200—incudes membership іп 
club. Pay $10 monthly and 
move on your lot. Scenic 
view, giant live oaks.  Adja- 
cent to Sherwood Forest, and 
only 30 miles from Holly wood. 
Motor out on the Ventura 
Boulevard—you can't miss the 
spot. Scout Brock's office at 
the new town of THOUSAND 
OAKS. Anybody on the Ven- 
tura Boulevard will tell you 
where THOUSAND OAKS is. 


BOOT & BRIDLE FOREST CREWE 


100 SAN FERNANDO BLDG. 
TEL. BDWY. 64! 


THE HOGAN CO. 


e] 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 


PRIVATE ESTATE 


Requires the most thorough study оу the 
many conditions involved. BE SURE 


vou secure competent Service. 


Clarenre 3. Day 


LANDSCAPE .. 


ENGINEER .. 
PASADENA 


CONTRACTOR 


This beautiful tract—nestled at 
the foot of the grand Sierras with 
Pasadena to the south and com- 
manding a view of many miles of 
the San Gabriel Valley—1500 feet 
above sea level, above winter 
fogs, where killing frosts are al- 
most unknown, with all the con- 
veniences of City life but without 
its noises and confusion—is offer- 
ing lots having no less depth than 
200 feet and the smallest a front- 
age of 80 feet, many covered with 
grapes, and for those inclined to 
sports — the Pasadena Country 
Club adjoining provides swim- 
ming, golfing, tennis and the like— 
thus combining an ideal homesite 
with the wholesome recreational 
advantages of а Country Club. 
These lots are now at the mini- 
mum in price with no city taxes 
and but forty-five minutes from 
Seventh and Broadway, Los Ап- 
geles, offering a rare opportunity 
for a home investment that must 
rapidly appreciate in value. 


Wem ORRIN TAES O UTH LAND 
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PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 55 BANK 


FORMERLY Los ANGELES TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


Affiliated in ownership with The First 
National Bank of Los Angeles and the 
First Securities Company 


Serving the Pacific-Southwest through many 


conveniently located branches in Los Angeles and 


in the following California cities: | 


Hollywood Country Club 


Alhambra Oxnard 
Atascadero Pasadena 

; Pasadena Br. 
Munera Oak Knoll Br. 


Catalina Island Altadena Br. 


Beans рға Ras Your Home Right 


F , Fidelity Br. 
E y San Fernando 


TRUE NATL EEG UCET ILLE IL UE ILIA 


Glendale, San Luis Obispo 


= Glendale Ave. Br. San Pedro ! 
: Brand Bid, Br ae 6 on a Golf Course! 
= Guadalupe San Pedro Br. 
= Hanford Santa Ana 
Huntington Park Santa Barbara 
= Lemoore Commercial of Santa = » 
= Lindsay Barbara Br. Through a happy accident in 
= Lompoc Santa Maria | 
= Long Beach Santa Monica topography, you may build your 
=| Long Beach Br. Тшаге h Қа 11 | D 
= Belmont Heights Br. ; ome virtud on ШЕ ауіпо 
ж | Atlantic Avenue Вг. Месе 1 у t p ay ng 
= Pike Branch ана course of the Hollywood Coun- 
= Los Alamos Whittier А 
= | Ocean Park Community Branch try Club. The wooded hillside 
= | Orcutt Wilmington 
= | promontories of our residence 
ЭШ property actually dovetail with 
Т ШІТШІ ТЕСІП the fairways—a unique situa- 
ҒИ IDEE | = "H tion and a delightful environ- 
ы, 
2 / n] yae г 
END NGS of the WEST ment. Fine homes now build- 


ing—only sixteen minutes from 


Stendahl Galleries Hollywood on the famous Ven- 


tura Boulevard. 
of the Pacific Coast 


| "o c Sunday, Merrick, & Ruddick, Inc. 
HOKE. | 
(hdqrs) | 1 с З z 
‘The Ambassador Hotel The Maryland Hotel a uu у 
Los Angeles Pasadena | Я 601 N. Western Ave. Holly 3917 
Hotel del Coronado The Huntington Hotel | 6681 Hollywood Blvd. 576-80 
San Diego Pasadena | | 
‘The Green Hotel Hotel Vista del Arroyo | 
| Pasadena Pasadena | 
| И S Бі oo | 
Pictorial 


Photographs 
ne, ИИ | H O | | y W O O d 
ШІСІ 


н Country Club 


The KORIN | 5 же 
ы | S u b d 1 a 1 S 1 О n 


522 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Opposite Pershing Square 


Famous Patterns | 
if 
si fer line Sever 


NTO every home where a magazine or newspaper 
is read 18 constantly going a message of the beauty, 
the permanent worth, the high cultural value of 


SOLID SILWER 


Incident to that message are the names of America’s fore- 
most Sterling Silver patterns—designs which are as truly 
masterpieces of art as are great paintings or works of sculp- 
ture. You will find more than a score of them in the list 
below, which represents the offerings of our Department of 
Silverware: 


Hepplewhite Colfax Lady Mary 

Mythologique Etruscan Lansdowne 

Versailles Edgeworth Madison 

Chased St. Dunstan Fairfax Mandarin 

Carmel French Antiqne Virginia Carrel 

Chatham King Albert Washington | 
Chantilly Lady Constance William and Mary | 


Many of these patterns of solid silver flat ware are exclusive 

with Brock & Company and in most cases we have hollow 

ware to match. Once you establish a pattern in your home | 
it is а constant delight to add to it. 


Visitors Welcome 


Brock 6 Company 


515 West Seventh Street 
~ Between Olive and Grand — 
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^ SUMMER AT THE SOUTHERN BEACHES AND HOTELS 


CALIFORNIA 
SOUTHLAND 


The Arches of Samarkand From а Painting by M, W. Baxter 


No. 44 AUGUST, 1923 20 Cents 
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ШОПЕН 


SOUTHLAND 
- CALENDAR 


РЕШШ 


БЕШИ ЕТШШ 


ҮП " ИРГІШІНІШІ ШИН нін unir 


Annauncements of erhibitions, fetes, 
concerts, club entertainments, etc., for 
the calendar pages are free of eharge and 
should be received in the affice af Caur- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND, Pasadena, at least 
two weeks previous ta datc of issue. Na 
corrections ean be guaranteed if they are 
receired later than that date. 


The public is warned that phatag- 
raphers have no autharity ta arrange far 
sittings, free af charge ar athericise, far 
publicatian in SOUTHLAND unless appoint- 
ments have been made especially in writ- 
ing by the Editor. 


California Southland is published monthly at 
Pasadena, California. One dollar and twenty 
cents for six issues, two dollars per year. Ad- 
dresses will be changed as many times as de- 
sired if notice is given before the first of the 
month in which the change is made. 

Entered as second class matter, July 28, 1919 
at the Post Office at Pasadena, California. 
under act of March 3, 1879. 
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Clubs 


ALLEY HUNT CLUB: 

The formal season at the Valley Hunt 
Club closed with May, after which 
time no programs are arranged. The 
tennis court and swimming pool offer 
the outdoor attractions during the 
summer, and individual parties, both 
afternoon and evening, are arranged 
as desired. 


NNANDALE GOLF CLUB: 

The afternoon bridge, Mah Jongg and 
tea parties have been discontinued for 
the season, but tea will be served as 
requested and tables for cards are al- 
ways available. 

The second Friday of each month is 
open day at the club. 

The usual! Wednesday and Saturday 
sweepstakes each month through the 
summer. 


FLINTRIDGE COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Day has been changed from 
Monday to the first Tuesday in every 
month. On every Ladies’ Day the 
women golfers from the clubs in the 
Southern California Association will 
be welcome. 


Los ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, second Monday of each 
month, 

Musie during dinner, followed by 
dancing, every Saturday evening 
during the month. 

Luncheon served from 11:30 to 2 
p.m. on Saturdays. 

Sunday night concerts during month 
twice a month. 

Tea served as requested and tables 
for cards always available, 


Y ILSHIRE COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Days, third Monday of each 
month. 
Dancing every second and fourth 
Saturdays during the month. 
A musical is arranged for each Sun- 
day night in the month. 


MIP WICK COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies’ Days, fourth Monday in each 
month. 

Tea and informal bridge every after- 
noon. 

Polo, Wednesday and Saturday of 
each week. 

Dancing every Saturday night in the 
month. 


OS ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB: 
Dinner dances, Tuesday and Friday 
nights of every week. Tuesday night 
informal; Friday night semi-formal. 
Plunge open to the ladies Tuesday and 
Friday of every week. 


MONTECITO COUNTRY CLUB: 
Provides an 18 hole golf course, two 
concrete and two dirt courts for ten- 
nis, bowls and croquet, 

Tea із served and informal bridge 
parties arranged as desired. 

A buffet supper is served every Sun- 
day night. 


ASADENA GOLF CLUB: 

The swimming pool is open to mem- 
bers and their guests every day ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday, which are 
reserved for members, and luncheon 
will be served every Sunday from 12 
until 2 o'clock. 

EWPORT HARBOR YACHT CLUB: 
Saturday, August 4, Open; Evening, 
Club Informal Dance. 

Friday, August 10, Ladies’ Luncheon, 
12:30 (cards—Mah Jongg). 

Saturday and Sunday, August 11 and 
12, Open. 

Saturday, August 18, Races: 
Stoop Race. 

Friday, August 17, Ladies’ Luncheon, 
12:30 (eards- Mah Jongg). 
Saturday Evening, August 18, 8:90 


1 Design 


CALPE OR NTA SOUI TENE 
Well-Timed 
€ 
Gasoline 


Has a 
"Follow Through" | 


HERE'S a marked difference in the way 
gasolines explode. And it's important that 
you know. 


One kind explodes | instantaneously—deton- 
ates. [t depends on a single crash for the power 
to drive the piston. 


Union Non-Detonating Gasoline explodes 
a different way. It thrusts the piston by a long, 
sustained impulse. It has a “follow through’— 
exerts a steady pressure throughout the entire 
stroke. 


Detonation Less Efficient 


A crashing explosion is less efficient than one 
that's prolonged. 


It limits the compression because of the ten- 
dency to explode prematurely. It causes vibra- 
tion, which means wear and tear. 


The Sustained Explosion 


‘The prolonged explosion of Union Non-De- 
tonating Gasoline provides progressive, sustained 
impulse. 


It permits increased compression іп your 
motor, for compression, as all authorities know, 
is limited by the tendency of fuels to detonate. 


Increased Efficiency 


Increased efficiency is dependent on compres- 
sion, the complete burning of the fuel and 
smooth impulses. 


Therefore Union Non-Detonating Gasoline 
gives cars and trucks a new "lift" on the hills, 
more speed on the straightaway and a smoother, 
stronger rush in the “pick-up.” 


And there’s less wear and tear because vibra- 
tion is reduced. 


This higher efficiency. means economy also. 


Non-Detonating Gasoline is always 
uniform. It doesn't disintegrate, thus 
doesn't deteriorate in storage. It has all | 
the power when you use it that it has 
when it leaves the Union plants. | 


Union 


{ 
UNION | 


GASOLINE 11] 
SPLLO Е POMA = К 
So there are several reasons for using 
5152 х à З 4 
Union Non-Detonating Gasoline in 


trucks and motor cars. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
of California | 


Union Gasoline | 


p. m., Midsummer Sailors’ Ball (cos- 
tume). {Any old sailor cosiume ot 
any period.) 

Sunday, August 19, Ilandicap Cruiser 
Race. Newport Jetty to San Pedro 
Breakwater and return. 

Friday, August 24, Ladies’ Luncheon, 
12:30 (cards Mah Jongg). 

Saturday, August 25, Open. 

Sunday, August 26, Open. 

Saturday Evening, Dinner and Inform- 
al Dance at Club House. 

Friday, August 31, Ladies’ Luncheon, 
12:30 (cards— Mah Jongg). 


Art 


HE two summer exhibitions at the Los 

“Angeles Museum, Exposition Park, 
opening July 6, closing September 10, con- 
sist of an exhibition of paintings by artists 
of New Mexico, which includes about fifty 
paintings from the group of artists work- 
ing among the Indians in Sant Fe and 
Taos, New Mexico; and an exhibition of 
the work of the Allied Artists group, which 
was obtained by William A. Bryan, Direc- 
tor of the Msueum, during a recent visit to 
New York, and which contains more than 
sixty paintings, representing the best work 
E many of the well known artists of New 
York, 


HE SOUTHWEST MUSEUM, Marmion 
Way and Avenue 46, announces among 
the interesting things on exhibition at the 
Southwest Museum during the Spanish- 
Colonial Exhibit is part of the Caballeria 
Collection of oil paintings which hung in 
the Franciscan Missions prior to the Secu- 
larization of 1834. Few persons suspect 
how much of old art and of serious as 
well as ancient—htere was in the Golden 
State Lefore the coming of the Americans; 
and this collection makes a rather surpris- 
ing showing in this line. Out of the thirty- 
four pictures no less than sixteen antedate 
the year 1700; and several are well along 
in their third century, The public is cor- 
dially invited to inspect this collection, 
which forms a portion of the permanent 
collection of the Museum. 


URING July the Painters and Sculptors 
Club was organized along the lines of 
the Salmagundi Club of New York and 
the Palette and Chisel Club of Chicago. 
The oflicers are John W. Corron, president ; 
Joseph Kleitsch, vice-president, and 
Grayson Sayre, secretary and treasurer. The 
organizers and initial members are Dana 
Bartlett, Leland Curtis, Norman S. Cham- 
berland, Theodore Jackson, Aphimister 
Proctor, and Max Wieczorek. The meet- 
ings for the present are held in the studio 
of Joseph Kleitsch, at the Ambassador 
Hotel, 
HE exhibition at Leonards’, which re- 
mains until August 10, includes the 
work of three sculptors, Harold Swartz, 
Ella Buchanan, and Cartaino Scarpitta. 
TCHINGS of ducks, and other wild 
birds, by the great American etcher, 
Frank Benson, are to be found at the Can- 
nell and Chaflin Galleries. This is a very 
complete collection, and is unusually in- 
teresting to the sportsman and lover of out- 
door life on account of the profound know- 
ledge of wild bird life and hunting which 
Mr. Benson brings to his work, 
ELMER WACHTEL and Marion Kavan- 
agh Wachtel abandoned their plan of 
sketching in old Mexico and have gone to 
Canada instead. 
7 ANST'S sent eighty-two pictures from 
his gallery to his exhibition room at 
the Monroe Doctrine Centennial at Exposi- 
tion Park. 

ELENA DUNLAP has gone to Tahiti to 

remain until Christmas, 

OUISE UPTON, assistant curator of the 

art gallery at the Los Angeles Museum, 
will spend August in New England. 

IIE third annual exhibition of the Cali- 

fornia Water Color Society will open 
September 12 at the Los Angeles Museum 
іп conjunction with the International 
Water Color display. 
[^ the Cannell and Chaffin galleries from 

July 30 to August 31, Marion Kavan- 
agh Wachtel will hold an exhibition of her 
lovely water colors. 
DURING the month of August paintings 

by National Academicians will be 
shown in the Cannell & Chaflin galleries, 
720 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles. 

HE Salmagundi Club Exhibition recently 

seen at the Los Angeles Museum, Ex- 
position Park. is now hung in the Art Gal- 
lery, Balboa Park, San Diego. 

ARTAINO SCARPITTA is exhibiting 

twenty-five pieces of his best work in 
sculpture at the Art Gallery, Balboa Park, 
San Diego. 

URING July Dana Bartlett held an ex- 

hibition of paintings in oil, water color 
and pastel in the art gallery of Barker 
Bros. which included some of his most 
representative work, 

Organizer and president for two years 
of the California Water Color Society and 
president for the same length of time of 
the California Art Club, Mr. Bartlett's 
work is chiefly of this state with an occa- 
sicnal piece of Arizona, Washington, and 
Oregon. Most happily he shows us the 
loveliest «f things close to our doors, often 
inside Los Angeles city limits. Mr. Bart- 
I-tt is represented in museums in Chicago, 
San Francisco, Denver, Kansas City, Seat- 
Се, and other important cities, His re- 
cently shown "Lake of Enchantment” was 
purchased by Mrs, Henry E. Huntington. 


ШУГЕ. AND CHAFFIN Galleries аге 
showing a collection of superb Old 
English Sporting Prints, during the month 
of August. These are the original aqua- 
tints in color of English hunting, racing 
and coaching scenes which were published 
in the opening of the nineteenth century, 
by such publishers as Edward Orme, pub- 
lisher to the king, S. and J. Fuller, and 


others. А А 
The collection includes color prints by 
Herring, Howitt, Sutherland, Dubourg, 


Pyall, Medland, Hunt, Pollard, Ansell and 
Alken, and represent scenes at Epsom, on 
the Coaching Road, Steeplechasing, Fox- 
hunting, Pigeon Shooting and the golden 
age of old English sporting life. | 

All the prints are in fine condition and 
many of them are extremely rare. They 
will be on view until the end of August. 


е NG August first, Earl Stendahl 
will exhibit paintings of Eastern and 
Western artists in his recently established 
galleries in Tocker-Jordan's, Pasadena. 


Шы the Stendahl Galleries at the Ambas- 
sador a general show of Western artists 
will be held during August. 


228 PAYNE, now exhibiting іп the 

Stendahl Galleries,, has honorable men- 
tion in this year’s Salon, writes Jessie 
Botke from Paris. 


MUSIC 


SERIES of concerts that will bring to 

Los Angeles nine events of unusual 
excellence is announced by George Leslie 
Smith, manager of Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. 

The series will include Mme. Margaret 
Matzenauer, leading contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Clarence 
Whitehill, principal baritone for the Wag- 
nerian productions at the Metropolitan ; 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist; Maria Ivogun, 
new and sensational coloratura soprano; 
Mario Chamlee, native son of Los An- 
geles, now recognized as one of the great 
tenors of the “Met”; Moritz Rosenthal, 
master pianist, who returns after seven- 
teen years; Reginald Werrenrath, Ameri- 
can baritone. 


RRANGEMENTS have becn completed 

for a musical course in Anaheim this 
fall, when some of the world’s most fa- 
moust artists will appear. 

This course will open in October and 
will consist of four numbers which are 
as follows: Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, 
contralto; Reinald Werrenrath, American 
baritone: Ol«a Samaroff, master of the 
keyboard, and the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 


AGAIN William A. Clark, Jr., offers 

large prizes for musical works by Cali- 
fornia composers. These prizes are $1,000 
for the best symphony or symphonic poem, 
and $500 for the best chamber music 
composition offered. Тһе prize-winning 
manuscripts will be given their first per- 
formance, the symphony or symphonic 
poem by the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the chamber music work, 
by members of that orchestra. The com- 
posers may copyright their works so as 
to receive any future royalties. 


N June 1, representatives of the Men’s 
Glee Clubs of all colleges and univer- 
sities in the Pacific Coast Conference mct 
on the campus of the State College of 
Washington to form an Intercollegiate Glee 
Club Conference to promote competition 
whereby an entrant may be chosen for the 
annual national contest in Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 

Invitations were issued by W. S. C. to 
the University of Southern California, 
University of California at Berkeley, 
Stanford University, Pomona College, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Oregon Agricultural 
College, Willamette Universitey at Salem, 
Ore., University of Idaho, University of 
Montana, Montana State СоПере, Montana 
Wesleyan, and the University of Wash- 
ington. 

At the meeting organization was com- 
pleted and plans made for musical com- 
petitions next year, to raise the general 
standard of glee club work, and to ex- 
tend the influence of the clubs beyond the 
campus in a stimulation of community 
singing. 

Similar contests started in the East be- 
fore the war were so successful that there 
is now a great widening of the regional 
plans for 1923 contests through the Middle 
West. A dozen mid-Western colleges com- 
peted in Chicago in February, ten Ohio 
institutions hold competition in Colum- 
ju3 next month, and a southern group con- 
verges in Atlanta. The mid-Western vic- 
tor, the University of Wisconsin Glee Club, 
appeared in New York City last month, 
and it is planned to have the winners 
from the various districts compete there 
next year. 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made of 

the clection of Dr. E. J. Jaque to be 
dean of the faculty at Pomona College, 
beginning September 1, 1923. Ап un- 
usual opportunity is offered teachers who 
are interested in practice teaching in ele- 
mentary education in connection with the 
Summer School of Pomona College, which 
is held from June 19 to July 23, under the 
direction of Dean William E. Nicholl. Тһе 
State Board of Education has named the 
Cucamonga School as one of its demon- 
stration schools for the summer. 


ШТИ SOUTHLAND 


= Joan Lowell, with 
Associated Authors 
Costumed by 
Bullock's 
Sportswear Store 


One o'clock Saturday’s 
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PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 15 BANK 


FORMERLY LOS ANGELES TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


Affiliated in ownership with The First 

National Bank of Los Angeles and the 

First Securities Company 
Pacific-Southwest many 


Serving the through 


conveniently located branches in Los Angeles and 


in the following California cities: 


Alhambra Oxnard 
Atascadero Pasadena 
Carpinteria Pasadena Br. 
Catalina Island Oak Knoll Br. = 
El Centro Altadena Вт. 
Fresno, Fidelity Br. Paso Robles 
Glendale, Pine Knot 
Glendale Ave. Br. Redlands 
Brand Blvd. Br. San Fernando | = 
Guadalupe San Luis Obispo 
Hanford San Pedro 
Huntington Park Marine Branch 
Lemoore San Pedro Branch = 
Lindsay Santa Ana = 
Lompoc Santa Barbara 
Long Beach Commercial of Santa 
Long Beach Br. Barbara Br. 
Belmont Heights Br: Santa Maria 
Atlantic Avenue Br. Santa Monica | 
Pike Branch Tulare 
Harbor Branch кые 
isalia 
Los Alamos ЭЛИН: 
Ocean Park Community Branch = 
' Orcutt Wilmington | ж 
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HE seventh season of the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse opened July 1, 
and the recently elected officers are Cap- 
tain Paul Perigord, president, Mrs. Robert 
A. Millikan, vice-president, Edwin F. Gil- 
lette, secretary, and Lawrence M. Jones, 
treasurer. As vice-president, Mrs. Millikan 
will be in charge of the Community Play- 
house until Captain Perigord returns in 
the Fall. These officers will have charge 
of Playhouse affairs for the seventh season, 
which starts July 1. On the board with 
them are Mrs. F. H. Sellers, George A. Mor- 
timer, Miss Louise Crawford, С, С. Clarke, 
Mrs. Philip Schuyler Doane, Miss Eleanor 
Bissell and James W. Morin. Miss Bissell, 
who is president of Pasadena Center of the 
Drama League, is also away until Fall. 
HE Summer School of Arts of the 
Community Arts Association, Santa 
Barbara, announce an eight weeks course: 
Art and Music, June 25-August 18, Drama 
2nd Aesthetic Dncing, July 9-September 1. 
PENING of the play contest for 1923-24 
by the Pasadena Center of the Drama 
League of America is announced by the 
play contest committee, of which Mrs, 
George R. MacMinn is chairman. 

The committee is also announcing the 
co-operation for the contest of the Com. 
munity Arts Association of Santa Barbara 
and the Forest Theater Association of Car- 
mel. These two organizations have agreed 
that manuscripts of play entries submitted 
fcr the Pasadena contest may be submitted 
in duplicate to the contests to be held, 
respectively, in Santa Barbara and Carmel. 

Information relative to the Pasadena 
ecntest, in addition to that given below, 
mav he obtained from Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Fuller, 499 Ellis Street, Pasadena. For the 
Community Arts Association contest in- 
formation may be ohtained from Mrs. О. L. 
Hathaway, 936 Santa Barbara Street, Santa 
Barhara. For the Carmel contest, address 
Mrs. V. M. Porter, secretary of the Forest 
Theater Association, Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

Pasadena Center of the Drama League of 
America is much pleased to receive the 
interest and co-operation of these producing 
centers of organizations, and hopes that 
entrants for the Pasadena contest will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to bring 
their work to the attention of the increased 
number of judges. Each of the contests 
will be held under its own rules, and will 
make its own awards irrespective of the 
decisions in the other contests, 


THE LOS GATOS PAGEANT — 
By Nell Zack Flickinger 

The fifth annual pageant has come and 
gone and the quaint and ambitious little 
town of Los Gatos deserves great praise. 

It is really a wonderful demonstration of 
what a community, however small, can do 
when there is the real spirit of unselfisn 
co-operation among its people. 

The pageant, The Mesa Trail, has its 
scene laid in an Indian pueblo of the 
Southwest, was written by Grace Hyde 
'Trine. 

The casting of characters was done by 
Mrs. Sanborn Young (Ruth Comfort Mit- 
chell); Ralph Waldo Trine, He-Who- 
Speaks-For-His-Pcople, giving the epilogue ; 
Rev. John Collins taking the part of Mat- 
cito, Sun Priest; other prominent charac- 
ters were Lomankwa, nephew of the Sun 
Priest; Pohohoya, butterfly maiden; Lo- 
hami, her mother; John Hanford, artist ; 
Mary Scott, collector of Indian songs; 
medicine men, army officers, artists, tour- 
ists, dancers, singers, miners, cowboys, evil 
and good spirits, writers, Mexicans, Nava- 
jos. Among those taking these parts were 
Mr. and Mrs. Sanborn Young, Mrs. Trine, 
and Charles Norris, the well known author 
of Brass, Salt, etc. 

The action covers a period of five days 
and is full of incident and interest. 

The scenes were beautiful, a series of 
colorful, living, artistic pictures, long to be 
remembered. 

The stage setting was very cleverly de- 
signed and executed by Gustav Gochner. 
An Indian pueblo with its primitive houses 
and ladders, decorations of water bottles, 
baskets, and Indian blankets with their 
bright splashes of color. 

Some of the costumes were loaned by 
George Wharton James from his private 
collection; others were made by the towns- 
pecple. 

Music was by the high school orchcestra 
and band, eoncealed behind a terrace. 
Everyone in the community, man, woman, 
and child, unselfishly contributed in some 
way toward the success of the completed 
whole. 

The amphitheater, “Тһе Terrace”, is ideal 
іп its setting. You enter informally 
through the beflowered paths of the civic 
garden, coming to the terraces, one of 
which forms the stage, the next and 
much higher forms the background. 

Above and all about are growing beauti- 
ful oak trees and shrubs. Small terraces, 
rocks and winding paths on hillside add 
perspective, and it is most effective when 
lights are thrown here and there upon 
characters to be brought into prominence. 

The lizhting was well done. Lights he- 
low the first terrace put the stage into 
perfect darkness, so that all changes in 
properties might be made without being ap- 
parent to the audience. 

Everything moved smoothly, and audi- 
ences were large and enthusiastic at each 


production, 
Congratulations, Los Gatos! And may 
we be so fortunate as to see your next 


production with its added spiritual touch— 
a community Sunday Service upon the Ter- 
race for as Matcito says to his nephew be- 
fore his fast: Т 

Until we learn that each is but а part 
of all, we are not men, but children, 
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In the Entrance Court on Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles 


Cannell & Chaffin, gnc. 
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720 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 


The Samarkand 


2 A 
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A SUMMER AND WINTER HOTEL 
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Decorating and Finishing Exclusive Furniture 


IF. С. Pesenecker 
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Interior and Exterior Painting 


| 34 North Broadway 


Phone Col. 5656 Pasadena, Galifz 
& 


Beautiful Garden Pieces 
in 
Sculptured Terra Cotta 


Italian Terra Cotta Co. 
W. H. Robison 
1149 MISSION ROAD 


Opposite County Hospital 
Phone Lincoln 1057 Los Angeles 


Clark Vase No. 35 


Advertising : The Pasadena 
Merchants Association 


The Board of Directors has refused to grant permission 
to a woman's organization to solicit advertising for a Cook 
Book on the grounds that it would establish a precedent 
and again bring down upon the merchants many such 
advertising schemes which have been eliminated by the 
Association ban on them. The Merchants Association is 
opposed to advertising in cook books, year books, pro- 
grams and such publications that add to the eost of doing 
business without bringing profitable returns to the mer- 
chants. 

T his week two men, one representing himself to be an 
employee of the Union Pacific, the other of the Santa Fe, 
called on business men in Pasadena soliciting ads for an 
alleged railroad magazine and when refused patronage 
threatened that business men would suffer by not having 
their goods or cars delivered promptly as the men behind 
the magazine were the railroad men who handled trains, 
cars and goods, and could delay deliveries and otherwise 
cause loss to business men who refused to place ads in the 
magazine. This form of hold-up should be met with an 
invitation to get out and get out quick. There will be 
others with other magazines and other adverising schemes | 
try the same strong arm methods with you. Throw them | 
out. Don't be bull-dozed by such persons. They cannot -> 
damage you or your business. Their threats are idle. It | 
is а form of soliciting that borders on business banditry. 

Do not advertise in anything that will not pay you. If 
in doubt call up the Secretary. 
Pasadena Merchants Association. 


Advertising Value 


The value of a periodical as an advertising medium does 
not depend on the number of copies given away to tourists, 
nor upon the pretty pictures of any pretty girl whose 
photograph is for sale at a studio. To get value for value 
a magazine must be something more than a house organ 
for a group of advertisers. It must build up its clientele 
of readers and subscribers on the solid foundation of in- 
trinsic worth and an indefinable influence. 

California Southland employs no solicitors. It does not 
ask the long-suffering merchants and manufacturers of Los 
Angeles and its sister cities to add to their burdens by 
supporting more mushroom pamphlets, mendicant jour- 
nalists or over-zealous outside-men employed by this city's | 
throbbing, insatiable presses. By а careful selection of the 
best products obtainable for California homes and made 
by Californians if possible, this llome and Garden maga- 
zine offers to its discriminating thousands of paid-up sub- 
scribers and to the newcomers whose observant eyes detect 
its handsome covers on the newsstands—a list of the few | 
necessary stores, shops and crafts that make possible а | 
civilized, up-to-date home life in California. The merit of 
its contents is its only propaganda; for those who recognize 
merit become at once this magazine's staunchest supporters 


and friends. 
Advertising Dept. California Southland. 


and Son 


Designing and Building 


Telephone Fair Oaks 281 


200 E. Colorado Street 
Pasadena : Calitornia 


RMIN HANSEN is completing the print- 

ing of the Sardine Barge which won 
the gold medal at the International. Mr. 
Stendahl has sold out all available prints 
and it will be two weeks before more are 
offered. 


OHN FROST is working hard on new 

pietures for the coming winter. His 
last successful show depleted his completed 
canvasses. 


E TENNEY JOHNSON is working 
on his new show, which will be shown 
at Stendalh's Ambassador Gallery. This 
will be his first exhibition in the West. 


EYMOUR THOMAS, who has been 
showing recent portraits on the first 
and third Sundays of the month, announces 
his studio will be closed for the summer 
months. Among the portraits shown were 
those of Dr. Norman Bridge, which will 
be hung in the California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena. 


Davi ANTHONY TAUSZKY recently 
returned frora a visit to Santa Barbara, 
where he was the guest of Comtesse 
d'Audiffret. 


R. ALSON CLARK has returned to 
California from Mexico City bringing 
with him many interesting sketches of 
architectural and picturesque subjects. 
Seventeen finished paintings of this series 
will be shown in the Museum at Balboa 
Park, San Diego, from August first to the 
seventeenth. This will be the only oppor- 


tunity Californians will have to see them 
as they go from San Diego to Chicago and 
New York, where they are eagerly a waited 
by connoiseurs. 


THE ARTIST, JOHN HUBBARD RICH 


ТІНЕ exhibition of the work of John Hub- 

bard Rich, in the galleries of Cannell 
and Chaffin. during July included ''Augus- 
tina’, whihe won the Preston Harrison 
prize for the best thing in the Spring Ex- 
hibition at the Art Museum іп 1922. It 
was shown at the last annual Chicago Art 
Institute, and also at the recent Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts Annual Show. 


IGURD RUSSELL, the director of the 
Potboiler, has secured a new location, 
twice the size of thd old quarters, and the 
Potboiler for the next four years will be 
at 321 North Los Angeles street, near 
Aliso, after September 1. 


ANNA A. HILLS, of Laguna Beach, is 
showing small sketches in water colors 

at Leonard’s, 6814 Hollywood Boulevard, 

through the early part of August. 


| SEES SCHUSTER has been appointed 

instructor of drawing апа outdoor 
Sketching in the Saturday classes for child- 
ren at the Otis Art Institute, 


НЕҺЕМЕ BISHOP is showing twenty- 
three decorative studies in pastel in the 
Print Room of the Los Angeles Museum, 
Exposition Park. 
HE Art Galleries at Balboa Park are 
under the expert supervision of Mr. 
Cuthbert Homan, who knows how to hang 
Pictures in their most suitable environ- 
ment. His discriminating sense of what a 
£allery should be is being rewarded by an 
inereased interest in art among the people 
of San Diego. An excellent school of art 
is being maintained in Balboa Park's de- 
lightful environs, and a new gallery is be- 
ing built by Mr. John Mitchell, who has 
bought an important residence on Coronado 
Beach and has moved his own gallery of 
pictures to San Diego. 
HE buildings of the Fair at Balboa Park, 
San Diego, are quietly being restored 
to their original loveliness and the life of 
the community is beginning to flow back 
through them, as the life of modern Paris 


revivifies the successive buildings of its 
history and its World Fairs. 
Balboa Park was most beautifully 


planted and is growing more and more 
beautiful with the years. The latest build- 
ing to be restored and used is one on the 
Plaza for the American Legion of San 
Diego. 
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JOHN S. KESHISHYAN 


Authentic Reproductions of Fine Furniture 


| WORK SHOP 
| 416 EAST NINTH STREET 


LOS ANGELES 
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MUSIC 


«rr HE. WAYFARER”, described as an 

American passion pageant, will be pre- 
sented in Los Angeles at the Coliseum, Ex- 
position Park, September 8 to 15, with a 
total cast of 7000, with 4000 singers in the 
chorus. Representative business men of 
Los Angeles are managing the production, 
the proceeds of which go te the Commun- 
ity Development Association. The charac- 
ter known as the “Wayfarer” is a partici- 
pant in the events of the world war, while 
in addition the pageant includes a series of 
episodes of the period of the Babylonian 
Captivity up to the Resurrection of Christ. 
The epilogue portrays the moral victory of 
right, following the chaos induced by war 
and sin. 


ЫР; summer orchestra concerts at the 

Hollywood Bowl, which opened July 
10, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, will con- 
tinue for eight weeks, each Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday nights at 8:30. 
Guest conductors expected during August 
are Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Henry Hadley and 
Richard Hageman. 


ТІНЕ PILGRIMAGE PLAY opened its 
fourth annual season in the Pilgrim- 


age Theater, Cahuenga and Highland 
Avenues, Hollywood, July 16. Gertrude 
Ross has written the new musical score 


for the play, and she has succeeded in giv- 
ing it a musical setting which is symbolic 
of the play's spiritual concept. 
SSIP GABRILOWITSCH, pianist апа 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony Or- 


"AUGUSTINA," A PRIZE PAINTING BY 
JOHN HUBBARD RICH 


chestra, and his wife, Clara Clemens, are 
spending the summer in Santa Barbara. 


ТІНЕ Community Arts Orchestra of San- 

ta Barbara, Roger Clerbois, conductor, 
at the beginning of the season announced 
four summer concerts, Sunday afternoons 
at 3:30 o'clock, Recreation Center. Тһе 
dates for the two remaining concerts, 
with tbe soloists, are August 26th, Mrs. 
Shirley E. Shaw, Mezzo Soprano, and Sep- 


tember 30, Eleanor Remick Warren, 
Pianiste. 
MONG the soloists engaged for the 


coming Philharmonic Orchestra season 
according to word just received from Car- 
oline E. Smith, manager of the orchestra, 
who attended the biennial music clubs’ 
convention at Asheville, М. C. are 
Albert Spalding, violinist; Sophie Braslau, 
contralto; Claire Dux, lyrie soprano; Olga 


Samarof, pianist, and Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, 
A number of other artists of wide re- 


pute will be announced upon Mrs. Smith's 
return to this city. 


LENA GERHARDT, who is now sing- 

ing in England, will return in the late 
summer for a vacation in the Adirondacks. 
She will open her season at the Pittsfield, 
Mass, Chamber Music Festival. Next 
season she will pay her first visit to the 
Pacifie Coast since 1917. 


T is announced that Charles Wakefield 
Cadman's opera ‘“Shanewis’’ will be 
presented at a new lyric theatre at St. 
Cloud, near Paris. Charles Hackett will 
sing the chief tenor role. If the produc- 
tion is successful it will be taken to Lon- 
don for a short run with the Parisian 
cast. 


OHN McCORMACK is said to be scor- 
ing a sensational suecess as soloist with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 


RWIN  NYIREGYHAZI, pianist, is 
paying his first visit to Europe since 
his American debut three years ago. 
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Business Hours 8:30 to 5 
Interviewing Hours 9 to ! 


Telephones: 822.259; 822.250 


WOMEN'S VOCATIONAL 
ALLIANCE 


of Los Angeles 
Winifred M. Hausam, Director 
414 Delta Bldg.. 426 South Spring 


THE 
Eleanor Miller School 
Expression and Music 


PASADENA 


Send for Catalogue 
Phone F.O.336 251 Oakland Ave. 
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ВОСК 
HOWARD MOTOR СО. 
267 W. Colorado St. 


Col. 397 


California Pageants and 
County Fairs 


Hollywood Pilgrimage Play July 
| Anaheim Valencia. Show May 
San Bernardino Nat. Orange Slow Fcb. 
| San Gabriel Mission Play Closed 
Monrovia Floral. Parade Шау 
Ocean Park Miniature Floats June 


Pomona County Fair .. Fall 
Oxnard Pageant Hh ol July 


Beanmont Cherry Festival Spring 
Glendale Industrial Show March 
Pajaro Valley Festival Eee 
Watsonville Apple Day Ў 
Paso Robles Almond City Fall 
Sacramento “Romance of California" 


Мау 
Covina May Day Fete Meo 


“HELP ME TO MILL MY LAND WITI 
PEACK SMOKE” 


Peace Pageant, Laguna Beach, Calitornia 


Hemet Ramona Pageant... 4 

Petaluma lege Fe -tival Aug. 15-16-17-18 

Redwood City, Peninsula Pageant ol 
Progre-> March 

Sacramento Olne Day 

Modesto 


Santa Clara County, Saratoga. Blossom 


Festival Easter 
Raisin Festival, Fresno January 
Fig Festival at Merced January 
Long Beach Industiial Exposition March 
‘Tournament of Rises. Pasadena January 
Home Product Exhibit, Pasadena Feb. 1 


Spring Flower Show, Pasadena erate 
Sonoma County Prune Festiv 1], Santa 

Rosa .. . ) 
Luther Burbank Jubilee, Santa Rosa. May 
Kall Flower Show, Pasadena 
Rodeo, S#linas 
Lake County Fair 


July 
September 


Stanislaus County Fair August 
San Joaquin County Fair August 
Riverside County Fair September 


Ventura County Fair.. October 
So. Cal. Fair, Los Angeles 
San Francisco Livestock Exposition. October 
California. Citrus Fair 


State Fair, Sacramento 


October 


December 
Sept. І to 9 
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Ву WALTER 5. ADAMS, Director Mount Wilson Observatory, Pasadena 


HE Mount Wilson Observatory plans to occupy two stations for 

observing the total eclipse of the sun on September 10, 1923. 
For the main station a tentative site has been selected on the govern- 
ment reservation at Point Loma. At this point the duration of total- 
ity will be a little less than 3 minutes. For the secondary station, a 
site has been selected near the village of Lakeside, San Diego County, 
where the duration of totality is expected to be approximately one 
minute. 

The reason for the two stations will be clear from the following: 
the sun is surrounded by an extensive luminous atmosphere, consist- 
ing of a very bright portion, called the reversing layer, which extends 
from the solar surface upward for a distance of only a few hundred 


surface, the solar atmosphere is quite invisible; but at the time of a 
total eclipse the moon covers up the body of the sun, leaving the atmo- 
sphere alone visible. 

If the moon’s apparent size should happen to be exactly equal to 
the sun’s diameter, the entire solar atmosphere would be visible, but 
on account of the moon's motion across the sun's dise the duration 
of such a total eclipse would be practically so short that there would 
not be time for any useful observations. The speed of the moon’s 
apparent motion across the sun’s dise varies somewhat at different 
times, but on the average it is such that its eastern edge advances at 
the rate of 200 miles per second; in other words, if at a given time the 
east edge of the moon is just coincident with the east edge of the sun’s 


POINT LOMA AND WARSHIPS ON THE, HORIZON LINE. A VIEW FROM THE OCEAN TERRACE OF HOTEL DEL CORONADO, SAN DIEGO. THE COVE AND 
THE BREAKWATER ARE ON LEFT AND THE SEAWALL ON THE RIGHT OF THIS POINT WHICH GIVES IN A PHOTOGRAPH THE SAME VIEW ONE GETS 
FROM THE BALL ROOM OR FROM ANY ROOM ON THE WEST FRONT OF DEL CORONADO HOTEL 
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miles; above this is the so-called chromosphere much inferior to the 
reversing layer in brightness, but extending up to a height of a few 
thousand miles. Overlying this is the corona of relatively feeble 
luminosity, but usually of very great extent, as it may sometimes be 
observed to a height of a million or more miles above the body of the 
sun. Ordinarily, on account of the excessive brightness of the sun’s 


surface, one second later it would have covered up 200 miles of the 
solar atmosphere at the east limit. 

At the coming eclipse of September 10, the apparent diameter of 
the moon is such that when centrally placed over the sun it covers 
the solar atmosphere up to a height of about 16,000 miles; in other 
words at mid totality on the center line of the eclipse path, the revers- 
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THIS MOUNTING, TO BE USED AT THE MT. WILSON STATION ON POINT 

LOMA, WAS DESIGNED BY MR. HALE FOR USE WITH THE NEW INTER- 

FEROMETER ON MT. WILSON. IT WILL HAVE ATTACHED TO IT TEN OR 
TWELVE INSTRUMENTS DURING THE TIME OF THE ECLIPSE 


ing layer and the chromosphere are covered for a considerable time 
leaving only the corona visible. At the northern edge of the eclipse 
path the north edge of the moon is in coincidence with the north limb 
of the sun, leaving, of course, all of the solar atmosphere visible above 
it. Here again, however, the duration of totality would be vanishingly 
small. By going inside the edge a short distance a considerable dura- 
tion of the total phase may be had, without having too much of the 
lower and brighter portions of the solar atmosphere covered at mid 
totality. In general, for each mile inside the edge, of the shadow, one 
may say that roughly 400 miles of the solar atmosphere is hidden by 
the moon at mid totality. 

From what has been said above it is clear that the choice of an 
observing station in the belt of totality will depend upon the kind of 
observation it is intended to make. If one is chiefly interested in a 
study of the corona, or of the stars in the immediate neighborhood 
of the sun, the station must be far enough from the edge of the path, 
for the bright portions of the sun's atmosphere to be covered as long 
a time as possible, and, of course in this case the central line of the 
shadow is the best possible position. If, however, one is interested 
in the lower portions of the sun's atmosphere, it will be desirable to 
locate fairly near to the edge of the shadow, where the objects are 
in view throughout most of the time of totality. 


PAGEANTRY IN CALIFORNIA 


ALIFORNIA, with its great diversity of picturesque scenic 

beauty and grandeur, and a climate of the three zones and the 
four seasons to be found somewhere in the State all the year round, 
is a treasure-trove for out-of-door pageant location. Рареапігу 
therefore, should reach a fine development here; that is, pageantry 
in its legitimate form. Too free use is made of the word, sometimes 
wrongly to designate merely a parade; sometimes for what is only 
pure drama. The fault lies in an instinct which is true enough, and 
which senses the need, in the one, of incorporating a subordinate 
drama element, and in the other, of subordinating the pageant ele- 
ment entirely to the drama. For example, the Pasadena so-called 
Tournament of Roses has none of the dramatic element of the tour- 
nament at all; and this may be, because the City lacks the tradition 
background that makes it successful in Nice and New Orleans, or 
the peculiar kind of solidarity of populace that is found in small 
towns. Ав it is produced each year, the Tournament is simply а 
parade of disjointed whimseys, having no uniformity of plan, by 
which the different parts may be made to co-ordinate in the develop- 
ment of some idea, and so, the effect of the long procession of dis- 
connected fancies is one of confusion, lacking in spirit, interest and 
satisfaction. The wealth of beauty and ingenuity it displays is 
worthy of the effort of some genius, who could mold it into a true 
and glorious pageant. 

On the other hand, The Pilgrimage Play which is given each year 
in the Hollywood hills, is not a pageant, nor a pageant-play, but the 
purest of drama. For in spite of the fact that it spreads over sev- 
eral hills and a mountain side from bottom to top-most height, and 
contains hundreds of people in its groupings and processions and 
covers a period of thirty-three years, the one great tragedy of a soul, 


THE INSTRUMENTS USED AT SANSDIEGO 


N account of the apparent motion of the sun across the sky, it is 

necessary to have all instruments so mounted that they will fol- 
low the sun quite accurately. The mounting shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph is called a polar axis; and the telescopic cameras 
which are to be attached to this mounting will all point directly at 
the sun and follow it by means of a clock attached to the revolving 
axis and turned in this case, by hand. This structural steel frame 
attached to the polar axis and revolving with it, is 18 feet wide, 10 
feet long and 4 feet deep, and has ample room for the attachment of 
all cameras, spectroscopes, etc., ta be used at the observatory station 
on Point Loma. It stands on four small concrete piers, and was 
made to be used later for another purpose on Mt. Wilson. When set in 
its place for observation of this eclipse this frame will have attached 
to it all of the telescopic cameras and instruments used there. Most 
conspicuous will be a long box tube for a camera taking direct photo- 
graphs of the corona. Mr. Ellerman has arranged to use a large 
film, taking series of exposures, eight inches wide, and both with and 
without color screens. He tells us that photographers, with long 
focus cameras, will be able to get pictures of the corona, but, of 
course, much smaller than these. 


Two short tubes attached to the front of the frame work will be 
used by Mr. Seares, Mr. van Maanen and Mr. Pease to photograph 
stars in the immediate vieinity of the sun for the purpose of studying 
the bending of their light rays as required by the theory of relativity. 

Most important in its bearing on the study of the structure of 
the universe now being carried on by the Observatory will be observa- 
tions made with the attached spectroscopes by Mr. Merrill, Mr. Joy 
and Mr. Sanford. The spectroscopes will analyze the light of the 
corona alone during the few moments when the sun itself is cut out 
by the moon. They have been arranged to cover as far as possible 
the entire range of wave-lengths which is within reach of modern 
photographic plates. These photographs of the spectra of the corona 
will be studied in the Observatory later to determine many problems 


yet unsolved, as to what the corona is made of. 


Mr. Babeock, with other instruments called interferometers and 
with spectroscopes as well, will study the wave-length of the chief 
coronal radiation near both limbs of the sun in order to evaluate the 
rate of a probable coronal rotation. By this method of studying the 
position and intensity of the spectrum's lines, astronomers have meas- 
ured star diameters. 

Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Pettit have attached to the frame work 
of the polar axis their sensitive, heat-measuring instruments for an 
investigation of the energy radiation of the corona. If this should be 
found sufficiently large it may make it possible to observe the corona 
without an eclipse, and so learn more of its constitution. 

At Lakeside, Mr. King and Mr, Anderson will take their position 
for the spectroscopic studv of the edge of the eclipse. The bright red 
band close up to the sun's surface will be seen for a longer period of 
time at Lakeside and many photographs of the spectrum of the 
reversing layer of the sun's atmosphere and the lower chromosphere 
will be taken at this time for future investigation. 'TTh's station will 
use a coelostat with metallic mirrors supplying light for three ob- 
jective grating spectroscopes. 

It is also planned to make use of the powerful instrumental equip- 
ment on Mount Wilson at the time of the eclipse. Although the sun 
is not completely covered, over 98 per cent of the surface is eclipsed 
and only a thin crescent is left. Since the intensity of the skylight is 
reduced very greatly it seems probable that valuable observations 
may be made near the edge of this crescent both of the spectrum of 
the solar atmosphere and of the extreme edge of the sun's disk. Such 
observations will be made w:th the Snow and tower telescopes, and re- 
sults of high precision may be secured with the large spectroscopes 
avaliable with these instruments. It is probable that some observa- 
tions will also be attempted with the 60-inch and 100-inch reflectors. 

Mr. Adams, Director of Mount Wilson Observatory, and Mr. St. 
John will remain on Mount Wilson during the eclipse to study 
the constitution of the solar atmosphere with these instruments. 


(In part, a talk given before the Southern California Woman's Press 
Club.) Hy MRS. WILLIAM H. ANDERSON 


AT LAGUNA BEACH A NOTABLE PAGEANT-MASQUE WAS GIVEN IN 1921. 


PEACE PIPE WRITTEN BY F. J. FRAZEE AND PRODUCED BY 
VIRGINIA CALHOUN 


THE 


from the beginning, through an uninterrupted intensity of develop- 
ment of one idea to the highest dramatic climax ever staged, domin- 
ates completely and subordinates every scene, effect and act to emo- 
tional interest in itself. 


The simplest form of pageantry, is that 
given it in its revival in 1905 by Lewis N. 
Parker in his Historical Sherborn pageant—a 
sort of community drama, wrought out in a 
procession of episodes, each being a part of 
one theme or story; local people doing the 
acting, singing, dancing and music; the scenery 
and costumes being elaborate and splendid. 
This was in fact, exactly its most common, 
though not its highest, form, at the time of 
its discontinuance at the end of the Sixteenth 
Century. 

This was the form of the great Portola 
Pageant in San Francisco some ten years ago. 
So far, the most famous California historical 
pageant was "California, the Land of 
Dreams,” written and staged by Eleanor 
Brodie Jones, in Yosemite Park in 1921, for 
the California Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
There are localities all over the State too 
numerous to mention, where are given annual 
pageants of history, legend or romance. 

The pageant-drama is a form of pageant 
and drama, which has its most notable devel- 
opment in the present day, in the Mission Play 
of John Steven McGroarty. Its three acts, 
covering a period of three generations, are 
complete episodes in themselves, but united by 
a spiritual concept and emotion so fervid, that 
there is no break in the continuity of their 
story. Moreover, the whole play, including 
the episodes of the Indian and the Conquista- 
dore, before the first curtain rises, embodies 
the four epochs of the known past history of 
California, and leads the audience to the brink 
of the fifth, to look forward into its future. 

Pageantry originated, as did all other kinds 
of drama, in community festivals for special 
celebrations, or invocations to the gods. In 


THE MISSION PLAY AT SAN GABRIEL HAS THIS SCENE SET WITH POINT LOMA 


Coe rrOrR NIA SOUTHLAND 


AT LOS GATOS THE PAGEANT FOR 1922 WAS GORGEOUS IN ITS ORIENTAL SPLENDOR 


longer sequence of time and events by con- 
densing them into allegorical representation, 
and makes a fit vehicle for the most lofty con- 
ceptions and majestic effects. It fixes no 
limit of time or space to the imagination, 


IN THE BACK- 


GROUND, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Mediæval times, the word “pageant”? meant a 
platform built up high, and in England plays 
were acted on such stages over the tops of 
wagons, so they could be seen and heard in the 
streets; and so, the contained was given the 
name of the container, and such acts were 
called pageants. As the wagon was hauled 
from place to place for different audiences, a 
pageant came to mean a moving play. Other 
scenes were added until the pageant grew into 
a procession of them, usually depicting some 
historical drama, myth, or civic, patriotic or 
moral allegory. 

These entertainments first became secular, 
through the efforts of the Trouveres of North- 
ern France. They used the masque form of 
pageant, which was its highest Mediæval de- 
velopment, and in the latter half of the Six- 
teenth Century, reached its greatest degree of 
excellence. It was contributed to by the late 
Elizabethan dramatists. It had all the essen- 
tial elements of both pageantry and drama; of 
the former, the outward clothing, and of the 
latter, the inward, or literary, body. How- 
ever, it happened, unfortunately, to mature in 
the Renaissance period, busy with the all-ab- 
sorbing growth of the great practical English 
national drama, and the production and foster- 
ing of the gigantic genius of Shakespeare, 
and so it faded from existence. But it had, 
also, the immortal spark, bequeathed to it by 
its illustrious progenitors. 

It allows greater scope to the imagination 
and power of suggestion, than does the drama 
of literal facts and characters, covers a 


which may long to envision the great pageant 
of universe-creation, that the Divine Impres- 
sario has spread upon the indelible films of 
Eternity, but which must return to earth and 


realize that in God’s handiwork close about us, 
we may as surely read His thoughts, and 
learn His design toward His creations, ani- 
mate and inanimate. It was partly upon the 
poetic beauty of this truth, and partly upon 
the parallel between the laws of inanimate 
nature and those of human life, that I based 
the little *Pageant-Masque of the Seasons.” 

Percy Mackaye’s great pageant-masque 
“Caliban of The Golden Sands,” had, as the 
underlying truth, the value of community of 
interests in play as well as in work, for the 
development of human nature from the mere 
animal instincts to the exalted heights of 
spiritual inspiration. 

The most notable California pageant-masque 
that has been given in the Southland, was the 
"Peace Pipe," written by I. J. Frazee and pro- 
duced by Virginia Calhoun with the Laguna 
Art Association, the community, and the visit- 
ing artists and authors, at California Art 
Colony at Laguna in 1921, August 15th to 
20th, in a forest theater at the foot of the La- 
guna Mountains. 

It “visioned the brotherhood of man in the 
Fatherhood of God, accomplished by projecting 
as a great symbolic allegory our human exper- 
ience into archaic mold,—depicting pictorially 
and intellectually a vast reach into the invisi- 
ble realms of spiritual conflict of those two 
supreme fundamentals of life—the primal pas- 
sions of love and hate—light and darkness,— 
in the lives of humans from birth through 
childhood, youth, maturity, and then the Old 
Ones, whose earth pilgrimage finished, the 
audience are permitted to see departing on 
their long journey into the beyond, and even 
entering its portals by what we call the grave." 


A CLOSE-UP OF THE ACTORS IN THE CHINESE DRAMA-PAGEANT GIVEN AT LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 
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IHE SHEER BEAUTY ОРОДУ ИИВ 


"ГНЕ hotel is a distinct part of the life of 

California. It is a thing apart, definitely 
set apart from the home life of the state; but 
it has inherited from the old rancho life of 
the Spanish occupation as well as from the 
luxurious life of “the splendid idle forties” 
certain of those more elaborate forms of hos- 
pitality for which California has become well 
known. 

At the hotels, San Francisco society has al- 
ways held her famous cotillions, introducing 
the debutants, and entertaining the officers 
from the Presidio and from the foreign and 
home-coming ships in her port. From these 
restaurants and others has gone forth her 
enviable reputation for good food and expert 
service. Much of the reputation of California 
has been made by her hotels. 

So, now, when the southern part of the 
state has been annexed by the great interior 
or Western population of the United States, 
and a constant, overwhelming stream of travel 
passing back and forth each year, keeps this 
section of the state one in ideals and stand- 
ards with the Middle West, as the level of an 
inlet is one with the level of its lake; it is 
only in the hotels and their distinctive char- 
acteristics that the traveler may see glimpses 
of California’s generous hospitality. Behind 
the handsome fronts of the hotels, hidden away 
in the hills and valleys are the rare homes 
of the true Californian, to whom the question 
of hospitality to the hords of transient visit- 
ors has become too great to be met as the 
Spaniard met it in his hacienda in the days 
of old. 

The making of a fine hotel, then, has become 
a great art of which Californians are justly 
proud. Samarkand, the Persian hotel at Santa 
Barbara, is a case in point. Blank white walls, 
great stretches of brown rolling hillside and 
slopes, distant views and much blue sky. These 
formed the canvas upon which artists have 
placed the jewel of color in all textures, and 
textiles and tones that artists can elaborate. 

Restraint is, perhaps, the secret of success 
in Samarkand’s color scheme. So subtle is its 
art, so delicate the gradation of tone that when 
one analyzes the depth and richness of the 
eastern and oriental effect, one finds each 
color dull in his hand and learns that it is 
their juxtoposition that gives the feeling of 
brilliancy in the whole. 

Two young men whose studio is hidden away 
in the hills near Los Gatos have practiced 
the alchemy of art on Samarkand. Last month 


THE DISTINC ЛИ IE 


W HAT are the preliminary steps to be tak- 

en before laying out a garden? First, a 
careful survey of the site is necessary—taking 
note of all existing features; as, the general 


THROUGH THE ARCHES OF SAMARKAND, SANTA 
BARBARA, FROM ONE OF THE CORRIDORS 
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SANTA BARBARA 


SET LIKE A JEWEL IN THE MIDST OF ROLLING HILLS AND CIRCLING MOUNTAINS, SAMARKAND, THE 


PERSIAN HOTEL, INVITES THE MOTORIST AND 


GIVES 


HIM ALL THE COMFORTS OF A PRIVATE 


ESTATE 


their mysterious undertakings in this hidden 
studio were reported as productive of glass 
as iridescent as an abalone; and one can well 
believe it, for Samarkand has that quality in 
its coloring. 

Moonlight on Samarkand is something to 
plan for. The simplicity of its walls, the 
Persian touch in its arches and the mystery 
of isolation from noisy traffic and trains, 
suggest The Arabian Nights; and all the fas- 
cinating adventures there encountered might 
happen any moment in the moonlight and 
moon shadows of the corridors and the gard- 
en’s fairy pools and curves. 

The splash of water in the fountains, the 
flash of a gold fish in the pool! Peace is be- 
spoken for the weary traveler, and rest for 


CALIFORNIA GARDEN 


contour or lay of the land; any abnormal de- 
pressions or mounds; the presence of streams, 
native trees, rocks. Then a rough draft of 
the site should be made, preferable show- 
ing various contours and levels. 

The prospective position of the house can 
be determined, if not already in place, so as 
to give the best possible views from the 
house, and to bring it into close and intimate 
relation with the surrounding property. Then, 
if the size of the estate permits, such features 
as pergolas, tennis courts, swimming pools, 
etc., may be added. 

The small size of an estate does not neces- 
sarily prohibit making it as artistic, or more 
so, than one of wider expanse. The cameo, 
though diminutive, may contain as much de- 
tail as does the large painting. Given a bare 
piece of ground of any dimensions, it is pos- 
sible by clever artifices of plantings and place- 
ment of walks and vistas so to deceive the 
eye, as to make the estate appear several 
times larger than it really is. 

The garden at all times should be consid- 
ered but an extension of the house. This point 
is frequently neglected; we think of the garden 
as being a distinct entity, instead of being 
directly related to the house. And yet this 
is a grievous mistake to make. The house 
should be so designed as to make it a com- 
paratively easy matter to lay out the grounds. 

Let us take a position near the center bay 
window of the living room and picture to our 
mind’s eye the best possible arrangement of 
lawn, shrubs, flowers, garden plots, pools, gar- 
den seats, pergolas, perhaps a sun-dial. Draw 
an imaginary line to some central feature— 
say a lily pond—and let everything else be 


the tired worker, who here find not a tourist 
hotel beating the tom-tom of jazz dancing to 
lure the jaded tripper, but the comforts and 
quiet of a perfect menage, the best cuisine 
south of San Francisco, and that acme of 
hospitality which in the old days and ever, pro- 
vided everything a guest could want, arranged 
it in exquisite order and then left the guest 
alone to enjoy it as his capacity for enjoy- 
ment made possible. 

A California motorist’s ideal hotel, let us 
say of Samarkand. The dining room is up- 
stairs and its annex is the awninged balcony 
above the garden and looking out to sea. If 
one is rested and still lingers, there is golf 
at an adjoining golf club whose privileges 
are offered to the guests of Samarkand. 


By ALLISON M. WOODMAN 
Landscape Designer 


in relation to that particular feature. How 


refreshing it is to be able to view a land- 
scape, preserving harmonious lines and some 
degree of order, rather than to witness a mis- 


PERSIAN HOTEL IS 
YET RESTRAINED 


THE INTERIOR OF THIS 
BRILLIANT IN COLOR 
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A GREAT CIRCLE SWEEPS AROUND IN FRONT OF SAMARKAND TO THE SOUTH AND LURES ITS GUESTS TO QUIET WALKS AND PLEASANT VIEWS 
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THE PLEASURE OF THE POOL SURROUNDED BY AQUATIC PLANTS AND REFLECTING PILLARED PERGOLA AND TOWERS IS HERE ІМ ITS MOST ELAB- 
ORATE FORM. A FORMAL GARDEN INCORPORATING ALL THE FEATURES WHICH A GREAT HOTEL ALONE CAN PRESENT TO CALIFORNIA'S GUESTS 
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It is only by studying the forms and colors 
of leaves and flowers, the shapes and varying 
heights of trees and shrubs, that a proper 
conception can be obtained of how to group 
these various elements. In addition, through 
constant study and reflection, we must de- 
velop a feeling for various plant forms, so that 
no possible mistake could be made in selecting 
and grouping specimens for a particular pur- 
pose. 

Let me cite several examples to illustrate 
my point: the Date Palm (Phoenix canarien- 
sis), regal in appearance, is one of our most 
magnificent palms, if placed in the right posi- 
tion, and yet too frequently is it placed in the 
worst possible place—in the center of a twen- 
ty foot square lawn, or in the midst of a group 
of shrubbery, totally dissimilar in form and 
foliage. Its rightful position is on a spacious 
lawn, offsetting a corner of the residence, 
where it may have full opportunity of display- 
ing and developing its beautiful fronds. 

Or take the very symmetrical Norfolk Island 
Pine (Araucaria excelso), with its branches 
arranged in tiers or whorls about the trunk, 
with an interval left bare between the tiers. 
What a dilapidated specimen it becomes when 
crowded out by other trees in too close an as- 
sociation. (Continued on Page 23) 


CALIFORNIA SKIES 


From dA California Troubadour, 
The last published book of verse by 
Clarence Thomas Urmy 


California skies! 

Balm for the eyes! 

Where orange groves or redwoods rise; 

By Shasta’s snow, Diego's sand 

Or old Diablo’s dream-set land; 

By San Francisco’s Bay so blue, 

Or down some eypress avenue 

Near Monterey; by lake Sierra-rimmed, 

Or yet afar in valleys vineyard-trimmed; 

On plain where Ceres waves her wand, 

Or where Pomona fond 

And all her train in foothill orchards 
drowse 

Under low-bending boughs— 


Look up! 
And from the turquoise eup 
Drain dreams and rest! 
Ah, none so blest 
As one who weary of life's endless quest 
In this fair meadow poppy-pillowed lies 
Day-dreaming "neath these California 
skies— 
INNER COURT OF THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO. FRORM COCOS PLUMOSA PALMS HANG GARLANDS Balm for the eyes! 
OF BRILLIANT BOUGAINVILLEA VINES NOW IN FULL BLOOM. 


cellaneous hodge-podge of unrelated parts! 

Thus in fact we are but stepping from one 
living room into another, although the ac- 
couterments of the garden room consist mostly 
of living forms of trees, shrubs, grass and 
flowers, with garden ornaments added to give 
a feeling of permanence and to add a back- 
ground. 

As we approach other parts of the grounds, 
a more liberal treatment of the landscape can 
be employed. If the size of the estate war- 
rants it, charming vistas may be provided, af- 
fording, through correct placement of trees 
and shrubs, the most interesting views of the 
Bay and the surrounding territory. The differ- 
ent features of the estate may be reached 
through adequate approaches: an arch here 
and there; some obstacle, such as a sun-dial 
or crystal gazing globe, placed in the middle 
of the path; a seat placed in a convenient 
spot, affording rest or pleasant views of the 
garden; a pergola leading from the house to a 
particular feature (which is its true mission), 
or acting as an ornamental adjunct of some 
garden scheme; a rose-covered summerhouse 
in which to while away the sultry hours of the ; 
day (providing, of course, we really have 2 
them); a pool of water to display water-lov- % 4 
ing plants, and to reflect the forms and foli- eden Mj 
ages of trees, and colors of flowers and the Шуға ЖАҒА 
sky; a little faun or satyr, half hidden іп 
shrubbery, suggestive of the woodland; a 
fountain to supply the sound of running water, 
and to furnish beauty of architectural orna- 
ment. The interior court, called the patio, 
peculiar to houses of Spanish, Mexican. or 
Mission design, affords the means of securing 
seclusion, and of including many of these fea- 
tures; it should be employed more often in 
California. SEMI-TROPICAL GROWTH IN THE GROUNDS OF HOTEL VENDOME, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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HUNTING IN ENGLAND 


HE horse, many people will declare, is an anachronism in this age 

of motors, and as out of place as his small ancestor Eohippus. 
Luckily for the horse, there are and always will be human beings un- 
able to give up the pleasure of his society; to many of these hunting is 
the sport of sports and England, whether the visitor be a novice on 
edge to learn or a seasoned rider to hounds, a Mecca. 


The nature of the country, most of which is adapted to hunting; 
the climate; the fact of thick settlement which means that one is al- 
ways within reach of several packs; and the British love of sport, 
all go to account for the popularity of hunting in England and the 
widespread interest in horses. In America, hunting has necessarily 
become the hobby of wealth and of leisure. Even in those localities 
best adapted to hunting, its devotees—those who are out for sport and 
those who consider it smart to be seen on a horse—are apt to form a 
group apart in their community. Whereas the English cabinet min- 
ister, and Marquis, the army officer, doctor, squire, clergyman and 
often the small farmer and butcher of the neighborhood, make many 
a sacrifice rather than miss their days with the hounds. In a little 
village of Devonshire they still speak of “the parson”, dead these 30 
years; a man who gained the trust and the love of his parish as none 
have done since. Every Saturday, come what might, he was seen 
jogging to the meet, if meet there were. And every Saturday night, 
he walked into the village inn, where, seated upon one of the hard 
benches against the wall, his spaniel beside him on the sanded floor, 
he challenged the wits of the neighborhood, and described the runs of 
the day. Promptly at ten o'clock, the parson’s butler appeared with 
a wheelbarrow, to assist his master home. No horse and trap for 
the parson! or perhaps he considered it safer to be, on a Saturday 
night, not too far from the ground. At all events, on the following 
Sunday, his congregation came early to make sure of their seats. 

Cubbing is a good test of the neighborhood’s love of sport, and 
in this respect, I am thinking of a meet in Wiltshire. In the crisp 
autumn dawn, the M. F. H., huntsman, and whippers in are jogging 
towards the White Hart Inn. Hounds pad ahead and to the side, 
an occasional crack of the whip rounding up the unsteady young entry. 
A mist, grey and soft, veils the sun. Colonel X. and the huntsman, a 
man well into his sixties, bluff, red-faced, and riding a strong half 
bred, curse the road, the one silently, the other loudly. For, even 
at a hound jog, horses are apt to slip up here. As it is Saturday, and 
in late October, people approach in all directions. Early risers аге 
overtaken, and fall in behind the hounds, chaffing and chatting. 
Arrived at the Inn some of us dismount and walk our horses to and 
fro; others come up on '*shanks' mare," by bicycle, motor and trap. 
Among those on foot, a very old woman, crippled and interested, leans 
on her stick, and a laborer stops beside her, balancing in the wire bas- 
ket attached to the handlebars of his bicycle, a round eyed little boy. 
Beyond the crowd, the two daughters of Lady A. are talking to the 
Colonel; the younger, a thick pig tail down her back, glances quickly 
at a thoroughbred across the way, for ‘‘Cadet” is one of their old 
hunters. Since the war, they cannot afford the upkeep of a stable, 
and with the courage of the thoroughbred himself, have learned to 
enjoy cubbing, and other things, in a new way. The colonel looks at 
his watch. It is just seven o'clock. With a last word, he moves oT, 
and the day is begun. 

Hounds have been turned into a wood dense with undergrowth, and 
are not to be scen, although from time to time we hear a fair cry. 
Scattered along the quiet ride, we wait, talking in low tones. An hour, 
an hour and a half, go by. The watchers on foot break the monotony 
by alarms and fruitless dashes. A stray hound pants by. Suddenly 
the old hounds among the pack give tongue, a horn sounds off to the 
right, there is a mighty halloa; and guided by the sound, we gallop 
down the ride. Hounds have found, and arc out of the covert, well 
together on the line of their cub. We follow, jump a great ditch, with 
the hounds a field ahead, go through plough, pop over a hedge, and 
enjoy a fine stretch of turf—only to find hounds are circling back. 
Horses and riders are on edge with this hint of a run. A green, hot 
headed four year old, crashes through a bit of timber and bolts. “Еті- 
day" is famous already; his owner has been off more than once; 
in the last go his leg was badly crushed, and the horse has been turned 
over to one of the best riders in the county. During the war, this 
Irish woman, who is the widow of a cavalry officer, broke in mules 
for the army, and since the war, rather than give up hunting alto- 
gether, she makes the schooling of hunters her business, and has 
usually five or six on hand. Those men who find themselves outrid- 
den by a woman, mounted on such nags as Friday, give her the name 
of “Thruster”. 

In spite of a bull finch, we come up as the Colonel, with a 
“Worry, worry, worry—” throws the dead fox to the pack. On a sign 
of assent, the huntsman turns to the son of the farmer on whose land 
the fox has been taken, and bloods him, touching the pad to the 
youngster's forehead, cheeks and chin. He clings to his father's leg, 
there is a sound of stifled sobs from that dircction, and that par- 
ticular “run” is over. It is still early-—and we move on to the next 
covert. 

No doubt, on the first of November there will be much to criticize. 
The hounds and the country may be none of the best for pace, and 
the fields, from a social standpoint, are more variegated than Joseph's 
well known coat. Nevertheless, one would not wish to be robbed of 
the memory of that day; its hours of waiting made pleasant by the 
beauty of wood and meadow and copse, and by friendly conversations. 


There is hunting in England for all tastes and purses. Leicester- 


By M. C. W. NORDHOFF 


shire affords sport as good and better than any in America. The soil 
there is rich and deep, holding the scent; the inclosures are large; the 
majority of the land old pasture; the coverts, artificially made are 
well spaced and not too large, and the fences stiff. However, accom- 
modations near Market Harborough or Melton Mowbray are difficult 
to find and when found, expensive, and one would do well to be 
mounted only on the best. In the provinces, on the other hand, there 
is plenty of sport to be had at a moderate cost, and the discreet 
novice will take a season there, before attacking the shrines. If pos- 
sessed of friends in the army remount depot, one can buy serviceable 
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THE LATE CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, SPORTSMAN AND FOUNDER 
ОҒ THE VALLEY HUNT CLUB IN THE DAYS WHEN IT WAS A HUNT CLUB 


hunters cheaply. It is not difficult to sell on leaving the country; 
while it is difficult even in the shrines or near London, to job a satis- 
factory horse. 

In the hunting field at least, few women are seen riding astride. 
It would seem to be a fact that the average woman’s seat is more 
secure, her hands lighter, in a side saddle than when riding astride. 
And such advantages are not to be scorned when trouble with one’s 
horse or a bad toss are apt to interfere with the comfort of others. 

But whether in the Shires or the Provinces, whether your mount 
be thoroughbred, or half bred, or one whose performance is his sole 
claim to respect, in hunting the atmosphere of old England lives on. 
One catches a hint of the days of 1730, when Thomas Fownes of 
Dorsetshire established the first steady pack of fox hounds; of the 
prosperous nineteenth century, when Egerton-Warburton earned the 
title of “Тһе Laureate of Hunting.” And Captain Whyte-Melville, 
coaxing his mounts into good behaviour with unfailing good temper 
and hands as light as a woman’s, was wont to question them, “Are 
you not a horse and a brother?” John Mytton seems not far away, 
and behind him those others, from Jack Russell and Squire Draper, 
to Trollope and Wellington himself, who studied and knew the ways 
of horse, hound and fox, and who loved the face of their country in 
this mood or that, through thick and through thin. It is hard to be- 
lieve those people who announce that hunting is doomed; a criminal 
waste; and that in the interests of the country, it should be immedi- 
ately proscribed. The taste for it is too old and too strong to give 
way, even to such things as taxation, increasing tillage and barbed 
wire—and if a different set of people own the estates and breed the 
thoroughbred, at least he will continue to be bred. 

In California, with motors black upon the highways, their novelty 
forever gone, perhaps the horse will come again into his own. For 
there is no surer means to hcalth, pleasure and self control than the 
horse, and no better discipline than hunting, where one must think 
of the man, or the woman, 

E . . to whom naught comes amiss, 
One horse or another, that country or this; 
Who through falls and bad starts undauntedly still 
Rides up to the motto, ‘Be with them I will.” 
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The Wisdom of Unselfishness 


A WONDERFUL tract of giant Redwoods on the Cali- 
fornia State Highway near Orick, Humboldt County, 
and about 60 miles north of Eureka, has just been given to 
the State of California as a memorial to Humboldt Coun- 
ty's pioneers. It is the gift of Mrs. Zipporah Russ of Fern- 
dale, Humboldt County, in memory of her husband, Joseph 
Russ, who came around the Horn to California in 1852, and 
also in memory of all the early settlers who helped to build 
up Humboldt County and the state. Mrs. Russ, as a young 
girl, crossed the plains with her family in 1853. The tract 
contains 166 acres and has a stand of close to thirty million 
feet of Redwood, as well as much other timber. It is admir- 
ably situated on the State Highway above Orick and is 
crossed diagonally by Prairie Creek, a good sized stream 
which adds to the beauty of the grove and to its advan- 
tages from the park and recreational standpoint. 

Some of the largest trees of the Redwood belt are found 
on this tract of timber. One enormous sequoia particu- 
larly has been discovered, which is believed to be among 
the largest in existence. Not only the Redwoods, but also 


the massive firs, hemlocks, maples, spruce, oaks, and other ' 


trees found on this tract, together with the giant ferns and 
other undergrowth, make it an area of unusual beauty. It 
is still in its primeval state, and many of its acres have 
probably never been trodden by man. 

This gift has just been announced by J. D. Grant of San 
Francisco, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Save 
the Redwoods League. As an example of unselfish wisdom 
it shines out as a hopeful sign in a selfish world. 


The Palos Verdes Project 


OOKED at from outside Los Angeles, there appear 
two definite reasons why the Palos Verdes Project 
and the progress of its development are of public interest. 
In the first place it has been placed before the people of the 
whole country as an opportunity for people in general to 
participate as equitable owners in a constructive land de- 
velopment, and to share in the profits which are still com- 
ing to dealers in such development in southern California. 
Many people have accepted this offer, and the good name 
of California stands behind their interests and investment. 
In the second place, the advertising material broadcasted 
from this beloved State has become so stereotyped, so uni- 
versally expansive іп its commonplace usage of the long- 
suffering English language, that the discriminating reader 
who wants to know the facts has no basis for choice, no 
information as to the relative characteristics of the mani- 
fold communities clamouring to be heard. А project so 
big that it has attracted wide attention because of its am- 
bitious plans and program, must, therefore, justify itself 
on other grounds than the dangerous one of size alone. 

Palos Verdes Estates are now owned by the subscribers. 
Subscriptions to the underwriting fund of more than $7,- 
000,000 have been made. The first development area of 
3200 acres (about the size of Hollywood) has been pur- 
chased outright for $1,000,000 and the work of installing 
the basic improvements is well under way. 

The Commonwealth Trust Company of Los Angeles is 
Trustee, with the original owner, Mr. Vanderlip, as a mem- 
ber and Mr. Johnathan Dodge, President, of the Board. 

Cooperative land development is like cooperative house- 
keeping; it may flourish under a representative form of 
government if the representatives are efficiency experts. 
but it is not successful in an untrained democracy of 
opinionated individuals. The experts in this enterprise 
both on the board and in the field are leaders. On June 17, 


1923, actual road building began to make visible to the 
thousands of invited guests the up-to-date plans of expert 
landseape and city planners, and this most modern of city 
subdivisions is now a reality. 

The joy of the professional group of artists whose can- 
vas is the earth and whose palette knife the roadscraper, 
can reach no higher pitch than that inspired by a great 
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stretch of virgin shore, mesa and canyon, hill and dale 
standing out untouched, yet a logical portion of a great 
and growingly ambitious young giant of a city. The best 
people the country has trained in the proper upbuilding of 
a favored region have been announced as entrusted with 
this great unspoiled piece of home land; and they are all 
enjoying the work as artists only could enjoy it. To the 
making of its towns and tourist attractions, its clusters of 
little homes, its parks and villa sites, has been commanded 
the whole history of the past in city planning and archi- 
tecture and the expert, modern engineering skill as well. 

_ Through the efforts of the Regional Planning Commis- 
sion of the county of Los Angeles one catches glimpses 
of what “the city of Southern California," the metropolitan 
distriet lying between the Sierra Madre Mountains and 
the sea, is destined to be when time has satisfied, or crystal- 
ized its present amorphous, semi-fluid condition. Wise in- 
deed are the visionaries who can forsee. But engineers 
are taught to provide for the peak, and it is easy to visual- 
ize Los Angeles County entirely filled with homes and the 
industries necessary to maintain those homes. 

Can we, then, control as well our zoning and subdividing 
activities and think and plan as big as we talk? In the 
district covered by the Palos Verdes plans it begins to be 
evident that this has been done. Nearby is Los Angeles 
harbor, man-made but fixed where it has been made. This 
hill district overlooking the flat land most fit for commerce 
and industry and transportation, has awaited the coming 
of age of a generation of true Californians, born on the 
soil and now looking for their inheritance in a home near 
the metropolis yet situated above it, near the sea and the 
mountains yet part of a great, metropolitan district fur- 
nished with all the beauty and comfort that modern civili- 
zation can supply. 


Mr. Vanderbilt's Paper ; 


LINTRIDGE at night is in itself a picture no artist 

could paint; but add to its great open spaces of cloud- 
less sky, dark, cool mountains and fragrance of orange 
groves a scattering of Japanese lanterns like little beacon 
lights flashing a welcome out from the trees and a little 
thatch-roofed white cottage with flickering candle rays 
shining from the windows and you have a scene that fairly 
takes one’s breath away with its soft beauty. 

That is what passersby saw on the evening of July 17, 
when a notable gathering flocked to the Commonwealth 
avenue home of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Kenneth-Smith for a 
reception given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jr., and none appreciated the utter simplicity of it 
more than did the young honor guest, who though in the 
habit of appearing before large gatherings in pretentious 
banquet halls could not help but feel the sincerity of the 
prominent Pasadenans present as they sat in the homey 
room with its old San Domingo mahogany pieces set against 
the soft tones of the rose-lit walls. 

Seated informally in a circle about the room with the 
hostess, the distinguished guests indulged in a sort of game 
that might be called, “Making a newspaper," each in his 
or her turn being called upon for some little idea that might 
help Mr. Vanderbilt in his interesting enterprise, that of 
bringing the first tabloid paper to the West Coast. 

Handling of crime was perhaps the most discussed point, 
each group of remarks embodying some mention of the vast 
amount of front page publicity given criminals, who are but 
one-third of one per cent of our population. It was with 
interest and relief that we heard Mr. Vanderbilt explain 
later that crime would rate fourth in importance in his 

aper. 
| The Rev. Selwyn J. Evans, pastor of the little church out 
Flintridge way, put in words the thought of all present 
when he told Mr. Vanderbilt that he would have to remem- 
ber that the young people were going to read his paper with 
interest being just as keen to see what the new publication 
would be like as their elders and he said that owing to the 
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fact that they are bound to be influenced to a certain extent 
by what they read, a newspaper publisher should consider 
this fact and not print the type of news that he would not 
want his own youngsters to dwell upon. 

Incompleteness of wire news, lack of stories about schools 
and colleges, continuation of long stories on pages other 
than stated by the “continued” line and other interesting 
points were touched upon by the guests, after which Mr. 
Vanderbilt gave a fascinatingly interesting talk about his 
proposed tabloid sheet, having taken notes so that he could 
answer all the questions of his interested friends. 

So complete was his explanation that John Steven Mc- 
Groarty declared though he had been a newspaperman for 
years he had never learned so much about every angle of 
the game as had been imparted to us by Mr. Vanderbilt. 

It was an exceedingly interesting gathering out there in 
that fairyland of mystic lanterns, the guests of the young 
host and hostess being as follows: Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., Bishop and Mrs. Joseph H. Johnson, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Steven MeGroarty, Dr. and Mrs. George L. 
Spining, Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, Miss Minnie Littleton, 
the Reverend and Mrs. Selwyn J. Evans, Norman Johnson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence O. Barker, Capt. Edward Ralph, Mrs. 
G. Wallace Johnson, R. B. Wheeler, Dr. and Mrs. R. D. Bird. 


NORMAN JOHNSON, 
Editorial Writer, Pasadena Star-News. 


Should Mediocre Paintings Be Sold 


HE controversy between the art column of one of Cali- 
fornia's great daily newspapers and this monthly has 
stirred up opinion on the fundamentals of Art. Aside 
from the question as to who shall be the judge in the rating 
of artistic work, the press is largely responsible for the 
presentation of the artistic products of any community 
which it serves and also for the taste of the people of that 
community. 

The dealer in Art should be mobbed if under the guise 
of expert advice he misleads the people into buying trash. 

The painter who offers for sale an amateurish effort 
should be debarred. Hence the necessity of having a bar 
before which the work of local men and women is judged. 
Admitted to the guild of painters, an artist is then re- 
sponsible only to his own ideals. But he is responsible in 
a negative way to the community which looks up to him as 
an expert and forms its taste by his output exhibited in 
publie places or his own studio. He cannot avoid this re- 
sponsibility; but he may meet it without effort in the com- 
munity's direction by simple living up to his own artistic 
standards every moment of his life. Once a painter has 
arrived,—and by that I do not mean that he has been 
falsely boosted into public notice—once he has mastered 
his medium and really begun to paint what he wants to 
and as he wants to, he need trouble himself no longer 
about the taste of the public. If the painter is sincere, 
if he bend all his skill toward expressing the beauty he 
alone sees, his influence in the cultivation of the taste of 
those about him takes care of itself and is at its maximum 
without a thought from him. 

But just here comes in the responsibility of the art 
critic and the reporter of art news to the community. 
The press is not responsible for the art career of any man 
cr woman. The press is responsible only to the community 
it serves; and unless it employs writers who know what 
is good and what is not good, unless these writers inform 
the publie on art standards and progress in the com- 
munity, they become charletans and worse—biind leaders 
of the blind. 

While American youths were entering the profession of 
journalism in great numbers there grew up a comraderie 
among them, and in their first exhilaration over the great 
power put into their hands, they used that power of the 
press to help each other’s careers. There grew up in this 
way a habit of making the news of the day a wagon hitched 
to a star in any firmament . How this habit has wrecked 


Pictures 
by the friend of some little reporter have gotten the promi- 


proper perspective in every line of art is evident. 


nence due only to a great artist. Public opinion has been 
debased by false, indiscriminate jargon of writers who do 
not know the rudiments of the art they essay to praise. 

The absolute lack of any civic art in Los Angeles, ac- 
knowledged by Harry Carr in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
is not the fault of the artist who may happen to be living 
in this city. We have good architects, leaders in the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, but we have no good civic 
buildings. We have good sculptors. Maud Daggett, one 
of the most talented among America’s young women, 
trained in France and Italy, world-accepted in her stand- 
ards of work, has designed for the city, years ago, a charm- 
ing, little Indian fountain, a drinking fountain for parks. 
It was accepted; but has never been put up. Her lovely 
bird fountain in Exposition Park was so badly treated 
by a careless public that it had to be removed. Los Angeles 
stones its prophets of art. It can never be an art center 
until its resident people, not its guests, patronize good work. 
The people will never know what is good and what is bad 
until only the good is allowed on view, and only the good 
is praised by the press. So long as our markets are flooded 
with trash, so long as mediocre pictures are placed on the 
line, so long as art critics and art commissioners think only 
of what somebody is going to say about them if they ex- 
press an opinion, just so long will the artistic taste of the 
community be nil and its reputation as an art center be the 
same. 

Let us stop betraying the people by praise of mediocrity. 
Restore the English superlative to a place where it means 
that we have a high standard and where *not so bad" is 
the highest praise the ordinary artist ever gets. 

Only the best is good enough for the people of a free 
republic. Noblesse oblige, art commissioners and art crit- 
ies! If you really know what is good in art, tell the people 
how and why you know it. If you are only posing for your 
own satisfaction you are in a dangerous place, for Los 
Angeles is waking up and woe be to him who has betrayed 
her and made her ridiculous in the eyes of world art. 


All Souls’ Day 


“God is not the God of the dead, but of the living." 

HOSE who leave earth do not forget or grow cold. They 

are not to be forgotten or less loved. The quiet land 
should seem more dear because they make it more a home. 
They are nearer to the full reward; but it is one life that 
quickens us and them, it is the same grace that leads us 
forward. They still worship the one God, and pray for 
those God taught them to love on earth. When we рғау 
we draw nigh to Him with Whom they are. We can not 
but think of them, and wish for them all good from God, 
Who knows how best to bless each one. 

Friends go away before me; I shall join them soon. Mean- 
while I do not let them be out of mind, or less dear. I 
do not love them only in memory of old days or in hopes 
оға glad meeting. I think of them and love them now, 
while God's love makes them more loving and more worthy 
to be loved. They have not grown selfish in their peaceful 
waiting. They are nearer to Christ the Head. They are 
nearer to me than if they had gone to another land on 
earth. I cannot tell how close they may come at times. 
I am sure that in some true way I am the better for their 
love. I thank God for what they were to me, and for 
what they are now, and for what I hope to find them. I 
live as if their eyes met mine still I think much of what 
God is doing for them, and what they do for God. I desire 
for them all the unknown blessing that God bestows in 
Paradise. I pray that God's loving will may be done in 
them and me till we share the full bliss of heaven. 

O Lord, by Whom all souls live, I thank Thee for those 
whom Thy love has called from the life of trial to the 
life of rest. I trust them to Thy care. I pray Thee that 
by Thy grace I may be brought to enjoy with them the 
endless life of glory. —Rev. Arthur C. Coxe, D. D. 
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R CLASS SLOOPS OFF THE SHORE FROM THE NEWPORT HARBOR YACH CLUB. 


By ELLEN LEECH 


THE NEW HOME OF THE CALIFORNIA YACHT CLUB 
AT WILMINGTON, EDWIN BERGSTROM, ARCHITECT. 


The race of the yachts, Santa Barbara to long race, on the 21st, each day was filled with honor to the eontestants in the raee to the 
Honolulu, was a thrilling climax to the third, interest, and the events were handled in an Islands. 


and, possibly, the most successful regatta held unusually satisfaetory manner. Innumerable 


The California Yacht Club, through their 


by the Southern California Yachting Associa-  soeial affairs were interwoven with the raees, Rear Commodore Ben Weston, are the posses- 
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HOME ANCHORAGE OF THE NEWPORT HARBOR YACHT CLUB, SHOWING A BIT OF THE HOSPITABLE 


VERANDAH. 


THE "CALIFORNIA," WITII МЕЛІ, LOGAN AS 

SKIPPER, TOOK SECOND HONOKS IN ТПЕ FEA- 

TURE EVENT OF THE REGATTA AT SANTA 
BARBARA. 


sors of the Sir Thomas Lipton trophy, won by 
Weston in his R sloop “Angela.” The race 
to Honolulu, twenty-one thousand miles, with 
fair breezes and favorable weather should be 


tion. From the opening day, July 16, to the culminating in the buffet supper and dance made by some in twelve days, while twice that 
close of the regatta, with the beginning of the at the Montecito Country Club especially to do time may be taken by less fortunate skippers. 


MISS LOUISE CARPENTER, SKIPPER OF THE "LOUEE," ENTRY FOR TIIE LADIES SAILING 
RACE, ONE OF THE BEST SKIPPERS OF THE NEWPORT HARBOR YACHT CLUB, CALIFORNIA 


WHERE THK MEMBERS OF THE CALIFORNIA YACIIT 
CLUB GATHER TO GLOAT, AND CONGRATULATE ONE 
ANOTHER ON THE POSSESSION OF THE SIR THOMAS 
LIPTON TROPHY, WON BY THEIR REAR COMMODORE 
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Pee СЛОМ BALL AT 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO f 


O the California “born and raised”? the 

word Coronado means the great hotel, Del 
Coronado, which like Del Monte in the north 
is the center for big functions and sports. 


All California rallied, therefore, to a Gymk- 
hana Ball given at Coronado for the benefit 
of the boys who now belong to the Legion. 
The giris donned their prettiest dresses, and 
the scintillation of color came not altogether 
from the changing spot lights of the ball- 
room. Around the spacious dance floor, un- 
der the arches of the great gallery were gath- 
ered the chaperons and their escorts, for we 
have chaperons in our best society, and they 
added a brilliant circle of handsome women 
gowned by New York and Paris in cloth of 
gold and old lace and jewels which caught 
the fairy lights of rose and gold and green. 


General Liggett and his party were the 
guests of honor. The banquet room opening 
off the great dining hall of the hotel had been 
the scene of the dinner, and although formal 


gold lace was absent and the guests from  ' — шасы, 
ae and naval station were enjoying them- DASHING OFFICERS OF THE CAVALRY GAVE DAILY EXHIBITIONS OF THEIR SUPERB HORSEMAN- 
selves as private citizens, the stir of their SHIP, IN THE GYMKHANA HELD RECENTLY AT THE CORONADO COUNTRY CLUB 


entrance into the ballroom was involuntary deference due to rank and 
leadership. 

From far and near the young came for the ball. Riverside and 
Pasadena, Santa Barbara and San Francisco sent their quotas to 
add to the brilliant assemblage from San Diego and from Los Angeles. 


---т P- "Lum 
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A SPECTACULAR FEATURE OF THE CORONADO GYMKHANA, PRESENTED 
BY MEMBERS OF THE 11TH CAVALRY, U. S. A. PHOTOS BY TAYLOR 


LEFT 155 PIRGINI-E PHILLIPS, OF ABORE: MRS К.Н), BOOTH; WHE OF 
HERMOSA BEACH, PHOTOGRAPHED COMMANDER BOOTH, U. S. N. IS 
AT CORONADO, MISS PHILLIPS IS AN ACCOMPLISHED EQUESTRIENNE. 
AN OUTDOORS GIRL WHO IS ESPE- THEY MAKE THEIR HOME IN COR- 


CIALLY FOND OF RIDING. ONADO. PHOTOS BY BIGELOW. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB OF LOS ANGELES 


OFFICERS 


CLIFFORD А. TRUESDELL, JR., PRESIDENT 
LLovp RALLY, VICE-PRESIDENT 
PAUL W. PENLAND, SECRETARY 
RoscokE E. Bowes, TREASURER 


THADDEUS D. IOHNSON 


From the University of Pennsylvania early 
in June Thaddeus wrote .* . Tomorrow the 
final exams start and in two weeks it will all 
be over. . . | suppose you know my folks are 
coming. . . They will stay a while in New 
York with me before returning. I see very 
little of Lee these days—he is busy with his 
Paris Prize. Well old top on the twentieth of 
this month I become a graduate. I hope it 
does me some good. . . Remember me to the 
boys." That last sentence closed Thaddeus' 
every letter—* remember me to the boys." 

Harry Bent, Tad's Pennsylvania buddie, 
writes from Mr. Goodhue's office, —“Had just 
received word of Thaddeus Johnson's death on 
the morning of the 19tn. He was sick only 
two days and died very suddenly and unex- 
pectedly—the doctors called it “malignant 
grippe.” Had lunch with Thaddeus on Monday 
—he was taken sick Tuesday, and went over to 
his New Jersey friends thinking a night in the 
country would fix him up.—Mr. and Mrs. John- 
son were in Missouri visiting relatives when 
they got the news.—They had just left New 
York about two weeks ago. Thaddeus had 
been working at McKim, Mead and White’s for 
about two weeks, and was getting along fine. 
Bill Creighton, Lee Rombotis, Mother and I 
went over to New Jersey to meet the Johnson's 
yesterday. . . " 

But a few years ago Thaddeus had just com- 
pleted his architectural course at the local 
Polytechnic High School and joined the Archi- 
tectural Club, serving as massier of the atelier 
during one of its most successful periods. 
During the following three years he worked 
for Messrs. Allison and Allison, Myron Hunt, 
the “Mill,” Carlton Winslow and William Wool- 
lett where his serious-mindedness and per- 
severence in his design work at the atelier 
gained him the respect and admiration of both 
his employers and his fellows. In 1918 he en- 
tered Pennsylvania, returning home for an- 
other year of office experience the following 
summer. The last two years were spent at 
Penn, where Thad took second prize in water 
color and in life, and, as he put it “wound up 
design with the Easter problem, being lucky 
enough to cash in for a first mention." 

The many of us who knew Thaddeus John- 
son well will always remember him as an ap- 
preciative, open-hearted, loyal sort of fellow, 
reserved yet friendly, who sensed the bigness 
of architecture a little more than most of us 
did in our student days. “One must know 
much more than just architecture, yet one 
must know much more of it," he would say. 
The sincerity and lofty ideals that were his 
shall remain with all of us as a living memory 
and inspiration to the highest professional at- 
tainment. 

The Paris Prize 

The atelier of the Architectural Club of Los 
Angeles, the departments of architecture at 
the local Polytechnic High School and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, several local offices 
and incidently one Lee Rombotis,—all probably 
are saying "I did it"—that is, won the Paris 
Prize. That about the highest honor an Ameri- 
can architectural student can achieve should 
fal to a member of our own club, away from 


us but a short ten months, is—well, we're just: 


too proud to say what it is. Our only regret 
is that Lee can't pass a few of his twenty-five 
Paris months on to some of us who need 'em 
worse than he! 

The next issue of “Pencil Points" will prob- 
ably tell us how many freckles Lee has on his 
ear, and where his great-grandmother was 
born. As we've had all of Mr. Rombotis' num- 
erous numbers for a good many years, well, 
we'll just forget them. That's fair enough. 
We'll just sit serenely back in our little west- 
ern village and quietly say, “Well, you percieve 
Los Angeles is the white spot of the earth" 
or something equally original. 
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Norton Fellowship 


Not content with a mere Paris Prize, the 
Club's membership has annexed the Harvard 
plum known as the “Charles Eliot Norton Fel- 
lowship in Classical Studies" which takes Mr. 
Prentice Duell to Athens for a year at the 
American School of Classical Studies. Mr. 
Duell has degrees from the Universities of 
Arizona, California, Illinois, and Pennsylvania 
and has been at Harvard for the past year. 
He worked for Marston and Van Pelt while an 
active member of our club, and has written 
numerous articles for the Architectural Record 
and the Western Architect, as well as a recog- 
nized treatise on Mission Achitecture. Prent 
writes “I would rather have this Fellowship 
than any other in the country, especially since 
it is to Athens and from Harvard"—so we're 
all happy. 


August Meeting 


On Tuesday evening August the seventh the 
club met at the University Club for a dinner 
meeting, and heard Mr. William Clark’s sec- 
ond extremely interesting illustrated lecture on 
English Domestic architecture. Mr. Roy 
Kelley gave a humorous talk on his experiences 
on a recent eastern trip, and the following 
amendments to the by-laws contained in this 
bulletin were voted upon. 


ARTICLE III. 
Nominations and elections for office 


a. The nominating committee shall consist 
of the Senior and intermediate directors, the 
chairmen of the Entertainment and Executive 
committees respectively and a fifth member 
selected by the President. 

b. At least five weeks in advance of the 
meeting for Elections the Nominating com- 
mittee shall prepare a complete ticket, naming 
at least two candidates for each office, cause 
it to be posted on the official bulletin board 
and mailed to all members not later than one 
week thereafter, said ticket to contain the 
names of candidates for all offices to become 
vacant. 

c. Besides the nomination made by the 
Nominating committee, other nominations may 
be made in writing, if signed by at least fifteen 
active members and if forwarded to the Secre- 
tary at least three weeks before the meeting 
for election. A copy of such nominations shall 
be sent by the Secretary to each member 
within seven days after his receipt thereof. 

d. All elections of officers and directors 
shall be by letter ballot, which may be cast 
either by mail or in person, and which shall be 
canvassed at the meeting for nominations. 

e. At the regular meeting on the second 
Tuesday of October there shall be held the 
election of all officers and junior director. 

f. The polls shall close at 9 p. m. on the 
day of the meeting at which the election takes 
place. 

g. Letter ballots whether mailed or cast in 
person shall be enclosed and sealed in an en- 
velope bearing only the words ‘Letter Ballot” 
which letter shall in turn be enclosed in an en- 
velope which must bear the signature of the 
member voting; without such signature on 
the outer letter the ballot shall be void. 

h. A member is at liberty to substitute the 
names of any other persons who are eligible 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM LEE WOOLLETT 
DONALD WILKINSON 
WALTER S. Davis 


Mi 


for the offices, for those on the ballot issued 
by the nominating committee. 

Two tellers shall be appointed by the pre- 
siding officer from among the members pres- 
ent, who shall conduct the election, publicly 
canvass the ballots and announce the result 
before the meeting shall have adjourned. 


COMPETITION FOR THE BEST DESIGN 
FOR A HOUSE COSTING NOT 
MORE THAN $5000 


1. The competition is under the direction 
of the Plans and Planting Committee of the 
Community Arts Association, of Santa Bar- 
bara, who are authorized to select the best 
designs. 

Carleton Monroe Winslow, Van Nuys Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Californ'a, has been chosen 
as Consultant, to whom may be sent inquiries 
regarding interpretation of the rules of the 
competition, etc. Copies of such inquiries and 
answers will be sent to all registered competi- 
tors. No inquiries will be answered after 
August 15th, 1923. 

2. Тһе jury of awards shall consist of five 
members, three of whom shall be professional 
members from the American Institute of 
Architects, and two lay members designated 
by the Community Arts Association. 

The consultant shall be ex-officio a member 
of the jury, but without vote. Members of the 
jury shall not enter the competition. 

3. Competitors shall be registered with 
Mrs. O. L. Hathaway, Business Secretary of 
the Community Arts Association, 936 Santa 
Barbara Street, Santa Darbara. Written ap- 
plications must be received before 6 p. m., 
August 15th, 1923, but such applications post- 
marked on August 14th, will be considered as 
eligible. 

4. Drawings must be received by the Busi- 
ness Secretary of the Community Arts Asso- 
ciation (see paragraph 3) on or before 10 p. m., 
September 15%, 1923. 

For the convenience of Los Angeles compet- 
itors, drawings will be received at the office of 
the Consultant (see paragraph 1) on or be- 
fore the same hour and date. 

All drawings received after the closing date 
may be exhibited but will be considered “hors 
de concours.” 

5. The competition is open to anyone. 
Drawings shall be submitted anonymously, no 
names or other identifying marks are to be 
presented with or indicated on any part of the 
drawing or materials contained in or envelop- 
ing the same. The competitors are to present 
their identity in a plain sealed envelope con- 
tained in the package of the drawings. The 
outside wrapping must be labeled in large, 
plain letters “Small House Competition.” The 
drawings and envelope will be given duplicate 
numbers for future identification. 

6. Drawings shall not be exhibited until 
after the award. 

7. The drawings shall be the individual 
work of the competitors. Work of partner- 
ships will be eligible. Criticism of patrons, as 
obtains in architectural ateliers, is allowable, 
but drawing and rendering must be done by 
the competitors. 

8. А report of the awards will be made to 
each competitor. 

9. АП drawings will be returned to unsuc- 
cessful contestants within three weeks after 
the award. 

10. Competitors may submit more than one 
project, but a competitor shall receive but one 
money prize. Other projects submitted by a 
winning competitor, if eligible, will receive 
honorable mention, “һогв de concours.” 


The Subject Is As Follows: 


11. A dwelling house, suitable for Califor- 
nia, of not over five rooms, including living 
room, dining room, kitchen, two bed rooms and 
bath, (living room and dining room may be 
combined but will nevertheless count as two 
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THE SMALL HOUSE SERVICE MONTHLY PLAN NO. 6 
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rooms) placed upon an inside lot 50 feet wide 
upon the street and building line, and 150 feet 
deep without an alley in the rear, also a 
garage for one car which may or may not be 
separate from the house and placed anywhere 
upon the lot. The street in front is supposed 
to be level and has a five-foot sidewalk directly 
abutting the building line and a parking strip 
five feet wide between the sidewalk and the 
street pavement. The contours of the lot may 
be determined by the contestant, as may also 
the points of the compass. 

12. The character of the house, such as an 
exterior of stucco, shingles or clapboards, also 
the size of rooms, and whether the house shall 
have one or two stories, shall be left to the 
discrimination of the competitor. 

13. The drawings shall be accompanied by 
a bona fide estimate of cost by a respons-ble 
builder. It is recommended, but not required, 
that the estimate be itemized. The house 
must not cost over $5000, which sum shall 
cover all painting and decorating, exterior 
walks and drives, but not gardening or plant- 
ing. 

14. Drawings required. Work presented 
shall be on one sheet of white drawing paper, 
mounted on cardboard 30x40 inches in size, 
with the title at the bottom of the narrow side 
so that the drawing may be shown vertically. 
The drawing shall consist of floor plan or plans 
at one-fourth inch scale, one exterior elevation 
at one-fourth inch scale, a plot plan at one- 
eighth inch scale, showing garden treatment, | 
and other plans if necessary at one-eighth inch x 
scale. Also a perspective view of the house, 
scale optional. Minor details in elevation or 4 
perspective may be added. Competition draw- mr 
ings will be exhibited in connection with the N 
Annual Exhibition of Small House Designs of 
the Community Arts Association. ; 

15. Тһе prizes аге as follows: As 

A first prize of $500. А * 

A second prize of $200. + d 

A third prize of $100. a - 

Five honorable mentions accompanied by : | | es | 
prizes of $20 each. |. бо: | 2 | | 19 

| | 


“Ән Room- | 


О 


Ts Hj LIVING Коом. 


1 epee tito 


5 f . . E 4 
Five mentions without money prizes. |. ЕР |. 
Honorable mention, “hors de concours,” аз. 
| provided for in par. 10. l li Е 
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ROM the first Raymond Hotel in Pasa- 
dena to the new Los Angeles Biltmore 
is not a great step in point of years, barely 
forty in fact, yet when Mr. Walter Ray- 
mond decided to build a hotel here in Pasa- 
dena that he might have adequate accom- 
modations for the groups of people he was 
bringing to this wonderland every year, the 
project was frowned upon as a vision of 
youth. Ав the representative of the Ray- 
mond and Whitcomb Company, which was 
the initial firm in this country to arrange 
tours for travelers, Mr. Raymond knew the 
conditions as they were, could foresee the 
demands, and proceeded with his plans. 
Fortunately at that time the San Gabriel 
Valley Railroad planned to extend their line 
to Los Angeles and Mr. F. F. Crank, the 
president of the road, encouraged Mr. Ray- 
mond and offered him a portion of their 
holding on which to build. With the twenty- 
five acres thus secured and thirty more pur- 
chased from the Marengo ranch, Mr. Ray- 
mond felt satisfied to advance his plan. 

Building was not the rising by mag'c 
that it approximates in this era and it was 
three years after the contract was given, in 
1883, before the doors were opened to guests 
on November 17, 1886. 

While the plan of the first hotel, which 
was unfortunately burned in 1895, was rem- 
iniscent of the New England resorts with 
which Mr. Raymond was familiar through 
his New England life and ancestry, the sec- 
ond edifice, built in 1901, is construeted 
along the.lines of the old Spanish or Mis- 
sion architecture, with the graceful arches, 
colored stucco, and tiled roof, which are 
the outstanding features of the early influ- 
ence of the Moors in Spain. 
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THE POSANGE BPE С БЕТҮ БЕ 


HE new Los Angeles Biltmore is especially well 

located for the convenience of its guests, and will 
appeal particularly to the Eastern visitor. The prox- 
imity of Pershing square with its sweep of green 
lawn, the pepper trees, palms and eucalypti gives 
the California atmosphere immediately on arrival. 

The adjacent shopping district, encompassed by 
Broadway and Seventh streets, is within two or 
three blocks, while charming small restaurants and 
tea rooms offer the opportunity for a lunch or tea 
as a break in an arduous day of shopping. 

Gowns, furs, millinery, in the formal fashions, 
as well as in the sport effects, are mentioned in these 
pages as in the nearby shops; and pictures, books 
and gifts of every nature are just around the cor- 
ners, as our readers will find if they "obey that im- 
pulse." 


With the opening of the Raymond began 
the influence of the resort hotel on the life 
and even the appearance of southern Cali- 
fornia. As there were no Country Clubs 
at that time, the hotels were the centers 
of hospitality between the residents and 
the guests. The opening of the hotels in 
the Fall—the Raymond opened much earlier 
then than now—was always the signal for 
the beginning of the ga:eties of the winter 
season, and innumerable receptions, dinners 
and dances were given every year. When 
the hotel closed in the Spring the principal 
entertaining’ for the season ceased, to begin 
again with the turning on of the lights in 
the hotel ballrooms in the Fall. 

We know, but rarely stop to admit, what 
an important part the older hotels have 
played in dominating the architecture and 
the landscape gardening in this part of the 
state. A great number of the residents of 
Pasadena were first guests of the hotels 
and, as certain integral parts of the hotel 
appealed to them, they incorporated this 
arch or that window into their homes; also 
as a combination of color or the inspira- 
tional whiff of perfume from a flower or 
plant pleased them this was repeated in 
their own garden, with no cognizance of 
how or where this taste was inculcated. 

Naturally with the growth of the com- 
munity this dominance no longer exists and 
the hotels are now merely a part of the 
service of life, offering food and shelter to 
those who are sojourning here for a limited 
time, though still offering a nucleus of hos- 
pitality for those who care to use the per- 
fectly trained organization each can offer. 


Telephone Fair Oaks 4872 


Pasadena Vocation 
Bureau 
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ТОА CATERERS AND CONFECTIONERS 
зе prepare the most delectable cool, crisp salads and the Hollywood 
ына Gin шанадан ан асу daintiest, yet altogether the most satisfying of sandwiches. Of 
course, there are the frozen dainties together with the wonder- is not so far! 


THE PEACOCK 


Delicious Food—Daintily Served 
Luncheon—Afternoon Tea 


daily a la carte from 11:30 a. m. to 11:30 p. m. 
Department is prepared to serve at your home for all occa- 
sions on short notice any number of people. 


629 to 641 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES. 
634 E. COLORADO ST., PASADENA, Phone: 


A box of chocolates and Bon Bonsor other candies of our own 
make can not failto give satisfaction 


Elite Delicacy Shop 
Phone: 


Pico 1573 
Fair Oaks 4053 


ful French pastries for which the Elite has long been famous. 
| Those who prefer hot dinner dishes such as steaks, chops, 
| chicken, roast turkey or duck and other meats or fish are served 
The Catering 


And on the balcony at 5604 


de Longpre Avenue 


Mos. B. C. 
(e avanaugh 


| Hollywood's famous caterer has , 
| ) 

| an ice and other delicious things 
| | ready for you! 


Dinner on Thursday 


Dinner 
Dinner Every Night $1.00 
Chicken Dinner Tuesdays and 
Thursdays $1.50 
SPECIAL DINNERS 


| 30 Garfield Ахе., Pasadena, 
Fair Oaks 


Cal. 


Permutit Soft Water Saves 
Clothes 


TROY LAUNDRY 


In Business for Twenty Years 


Pasadena, Cal. Phone C. 146 
Alhambra 243.) 


HERBERT F. BROWN 
Stationery, Books ll 
And Picture Framing 


190 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Fair Oaks 66 


LAUNDERERS DRY CLEANERS 


Royal Laundry Co. 


461 So Raymond Colo. 67 | 


Pasadena, Calif. 


Pictorial 


Photographs 


of 


Hand Colored in Oil 
* 


Opposite Pershing Square 


3. WA. Rubingon Co. 


SEVENTH AND GRAND 


Whatever is new and interesting in travel, biography, fiction— 
literature in general—is procurable in the Book Section. 


Caltyornia Landscapes 


The KORIN 


KODAK AND ART SHOP 
522 S. Hill St, Los Angeles, Cal. 


First Floor 


nights. 


| 
| 

Near the Fox Studios. | 
The first House іп [Hollywood | 


CAT AND DOG HOSPITAL й 
BOARDING KENNELS H 
436 San Fernando Road | 

DR. H. M. WAKELIN, Prop. 

Phone Lincoln 4192 


J. R. BRAGDON & CO. 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Rentals and Bargains 


15 So. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 
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СЕСЕ NOT TAKE MINE EASE AI MINE INN? 


UCH has been said lately about better homes. The term has At Coronado, where many of the oldest California families make 
Д become meaningless because of too frequent usage yet it signi- their homes for several months of every year the place is planned on 
fies a longing on the part of those whose homes have been barren of a large scale to entertain great companies and yet to make happy 
beauty to live under more charming a roof tree, in daintier style. the retired business man or to enable children to be properly raised. 


Bache 


ONE OF THE DAINTY BEDROOMS OF SAMARKAND'S NUMEROUS SUITES, 
SANTA BARBARA'S CHARMING HOTEL 


Nowhere can home-makers keep up with modern ideas to greater Qe RUNS | 
advantage than in a California hotel furnished by artists in the pro- THE SITTING-ROOM IS FURNISHED WITH ALL THOSE ACCESSORIES 
fession. Here the guest though she stay but a night gets ideas and WHICH THOUGHTFUL HOST CAN SUPPLY AND IS EXQUISITE IN COLOR 


suggestions which can be applied at home in dainty materials and 


hand-made furniture. All the sports that California is heir to are here enjoyed. 

At Samarkand the suites are furnished with great thought and Swimming and yachting, motor boat race and aquaplaning, diving 
taste. Color schemes are worked out for each room and emphasized and surf bathing, all have their place and that a perfect place. 
by a bit of brilliant metal or ceramic. The furniture is of the latest And then, of course, Coronado is known for its polo field, its famous 
design and may well be made a standard of fitness. tennis courts and now as the place from which to view the eclipse. 
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MRS. LINA K, WARD, WHO WAS AT HOTEL DEL CORONADO, FROM NICE, FRANCE. MRS. WARD IS AN EXPERT EQUESTRIENNE AND SPENT LAST 
WINTER IN PASADENA. SHE IS NOW IN ALASKA, MAKING AN EXTENSIVE TOUR OF AMERICA 
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RECENT BOOKS-RE VIENI 


By E. M. Greeves Carpenter 


DR. Howe has contributed a useful and inter- 
esting addition to the written history of the 
period that made California famous, when the 
eyes of the whole world were centered upon the gold rush that took 
place in the middle of the last century. The life of the gold-seekers, 
with its trials and hardships, either in crossing the continent, or in 
making the more hazardous trip around the Horn, is vividly depicted. 
The anecdotes and personal records Dr. Howe has collected give a 
very clear revelation of the popular attitude towards this great dis- 
covery, and his pen pictures of the early beginnings of what are now 
great cities in California, are inspiriting and encouraging to those 
who, and whose forefathers, have done so much towards building up 
the wealth and commerce of these cities to their present standard, in 
so amazingly short a period. The book is aptly illustrated with pic- 
tures of the various types of Company schooners in use at the time, 
and the appendix, giving details of each Company's itinerary, is com- 
prehensively compiled. 


Argonauts of 49, 
by Octavius Т. lowe 
Иағуаға Umiversity Press) 


This book is well adapted to the spirit of the 
times, since it seeks to point out, in the realm 
of philosophy, that via media towards which 
all men are turning their eyes and aspirations 
in all the varied departments of modern life. ln their conception of 
the end towards which they are striving they are indeed divided, but 
in this book at least, it is clearly shown that, howover seemingly 
divergent are the paths which constitute the means, yet, paradox- 
ically, they almost all find points of convergenee somewhere along 
their respective roads. It is this truth that seems to indicate, on the 
present horizon, the fair light of hope for a future day of faith and 
charity that shall be shared in common by all mankind. 


The Meeting of Extremes 

in Contemporary Philosophy, 
by Bernard Bosanauet 
(MacMillan and Company) 


Pro Vita Monastica, 
by Henry Dicight. Sedewick 
(Atlantic Monthly Press) 


Perhaps there was never an age in civilization 
less ready than the present one to accept the 
principles upon which the vita monastica is 
based, yet never, also, one in which humanity was more in need of 
their spiritualizing and steadying influences than it is today. It is 
because of this that Mr. Sedgwick’s book is courageous in a high 
sense, and with the additional qualities of beauty and sweet reason 
attendant upon it, it will undoubtedly win its way into the treasury 
of all who wish to turn aside for a little space from the gregarious 
turmoil of modern life to gain refreshment and balance. Тһе mon- 
astic life in particular is for the few, but the ideals and aspirations 
it incorporates are within the scope of all who care to seek them, and 
upon this quest Mr. Sedgwick's book is well adapted to lead the way. 
Just as the excerpts which serve to illustrate his message are culled 
from thinkers of different ages and different creeds, so his own 
thoughts and theses are illumined by a clarity of vision and width 
of sympathy that welcome beauty and truth wherever those insep- 
arable qualities may be found. 

Mary, Mary. Quite Contrary, 


I Play by St. John Ervine 
(The MacMillan Company) 


Readers familiar with the various writings of 
Mr. Ervine will be delighted with the versatile 
turn that the author of “Changing Winds” has 
taken in this charming little comedy. The theme of the footlights 
favorite invading the quiet and decorum of English country life is 
perhaps not a new one, but Mr. Ervine has elaborated his subject with 
characteristic originality and vivacity. The dialogue is sparkling, 
and sometmes epigrammatic, while the incidents teem with humor. 
The whole story is so vividly and realistically represented, that one 
turns from the reading of the book with that consciousness of refresh- 
ment and satisfaction which follows the witnessing of a thoroughly 
enjoyable play. 
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BOOKS FOR THE PATIO TABLE 


By BRITA R. BOWEN 


NOTE: The books, here reviewed, may be obtained at the Jones’ 
circulating library, located at the Assembly Tea Rooms, 644 South 
Flower. Brita R. Bowen, Librarian. 


The Scudders, 
by Irving Bacheller 
(The Macmillan Company) 


Ultra-modernism versus old fashioned common 
sense—or narrow mindedness, whichever one 
chooses to call it—is the theme of this inter- 
esting novel by Irving Bacheller. Sock Potter, who tells the story 
and through whom Mr. Bacheller expresses his opinions, is a lawyer 
of the old school, thoroughly satisfied with himself and the standards 
and practices of his grandfathers. A good hearted trouble-mender, 
not too dogmatic nor intolerant, he tells, in his own way, the rather 
pitiful story of Cathy and Mose Scudder, modern parents of willful, 
spoiled children, children who “allow their parents to come to some 
of their weddings опсе in a while.” There are enough ideas іп the 
novel to make a worth-while essay, yet the story itself is fascinating, 
capable of holding anyone’s attention. Still it is really the cleverly 
veiled sarcasm and the sharp-edged criticism which make this satire 
on modern living one of the most popular of the late fiction. It is a 
m.rror reflecting the foolishness of our present fads. Hold it to your- 
self, laugh and wonder, or weep and feel—or just shrug your shoul- 
ders and read “Gargoyles.” 


Victoria, by Knut Hamsun 
Translated by A. С. Chater 
(Alfred А. Knopf) 


To those who still cling to beauty and romanti- 
eism in spite of the distinctly popular trend 
toward realism and callousity, Knut Hamsun, 
regarded as the greatest of living Norwegian writers, is always a joy 
and a relief. His latest translation from the Norwegian, “Victoria,” 
is one of the most beautiful things he has ever done—-soul satisfying 
to those responsive to true genius. It is poetry in prose, “а love idyll 
of infinite beauty and lingering sadness." Somehow it seems to 
express the inexpressable, to portray emotions and characterize feel- 
ings which most of us have felt, but for which we have never found 
words. It is a fragile thing and lovely, interspersed with carefully 
worked out bits of humour and imaginative, significant day dreams. 
The plot itself has been used countless times by countless authors. 
It is the old story of the love of a poor man's son for the daughter 
of a wealthy aristocrat, emphasizing the futility of that love. Only 
a man of real ability would dare attempt such a hackneyed subject; 
only a real artist could treat such a tiresome theme in such a forceul 
manner, and make an idea so hopelessly dead so tremblingly alive. 


Cables of Cobtweb 
by Paul Jordan Smith 
(Fieber and Lewis) 


In “Cables of Cobweb,” Paul Jordan Smith has 
vitalized a throbbing, pulsating story, realis- 
tictly depicting the confusing struggles and 
perplexities which are apt to ruffle the outwardly calm serenity of the 
thinking young man of today. He gives an insight into the mind of a 
youth, Jeffrey Collingsworth, who is trying to untangle the conflict- 
ing elements of his hfe: that thing wh:ch environment and heredity 
have made him, and that other which he fancies himself to be. It is 
an almost merciless disclosure of a young man's heart; one can feel 
and suffer with him, for Mr. Smith allows one to understand. It 
seems, however, that in some places, the author must be telling of his 
own experiences, for it seems well nigh impossible for one, only an 
onlooker, so carefully to conceive such poignant realities and details. 

Raised in the south by genteel, conservative parents who delicately 
avoid mention of any of the vital topics of life, Jeffrey Collingsworth, 
when away at college, and when later transplanted to the brusque, 
frank, and more business-like north, finds his mind to be a jumbled, 
disordered mass of half formed ideas—a bewildered boy doubting, or 
at least questioning, the validity of everything. Finally, after exper- 
iences along all lines of living, he comes to the realization that he has 
been “making cables of cobweb” and concludes that “life is but a 
dream and a mock show and all therein but pantaloons and anties." 
"Cables of Cobweb" is not just light reading, nor is it a story one can 
easily forget. 
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The beautifully proportioned living room, 
gains added dignity from the massive beamed 
ceiling and redwood paneling, and extends the 
full depth of the house. In winter the flag- 
stone fireplace, with the Dutch oven and crane, 
dominates the room in its cheery offer of hos- 
pitality, while in summer the wide flung 
French doors, opening upon the verandah and 
rear terrace lure family and guests to come 
and enjoy the constantly changing view of 
the valley to the north, as well as the more 
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HIS house, now being built for Marlowe 
Merrick in the Hollywood Country Club 
Sub-division, is especially adapted to Southern 
California, not only because the lines are those 
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intimate little details of the Hollywood Coun- 
try Club course. 

The plan of the house also provides the din- 
ing-room and the bed rooms with French 
doors, opening onto the verandah and terrace, 
that the maximum of light may be secured. 


of the early Spanish-Colonial homes, and 
therefore peculiarly fitted to harmonize with 
the landscape of this part of the country but 
because the house is developed to provide every 
reason for the out-of-door living in which all 
Californians do, or should, indulge. 
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GARDENING 
MANUAL 


ш! ТЕЕ ТШШ Т ИИС 
(Continued from Page 12) 

One other important point before leaving 
this topic: if you know beforehand that trees 
are likely to become too crowded for their best 
development in the course of years, be pre- 
pared to mercilessly cut out some of them 
when the time comes. This statement does not 
apply to trees and shrubs which look well 
when massed closely together, but only to 
those which seem to prefer lots of room for 
their best development. 

In lieu of native specimens, some one form 
of exotic tree or shrub may be selected, or 
the special form or size of groupings may be 
considered. Frequently, a garden ornament, 
such as a sun-dial, may furnish the central 
motif, with all plantings subsidiary to this. 
Some of the native coniferous trees, especially 
the California Redwood (Sequoia semper- 
virens,) accompanied by its close relative, the 
California Big Tree (S. gigantea), make splen- 
did motives. California abounds with many 
conifers, including Pines, Spruces, Firs, Cyp- 
ress, Arbor Vitae, Douglas Spruce (Pseudo- 
{вира douglasi), Incense Cedar (Libocedrus 
decurrens), which may be utilized to advan- 
tage in naturalistie plantings. 

But whether the formal or informal scheme 
is adopted, a beautiful garden can never be 
made simply by sticking a few trees and 
shrubs here and there, and filing in with 
flowers. Let us conceive of every tree, shrub 
and plant as having a distinct individuality, 
this individuality being expressed in terms of 
form, foliage, flowers and fruit. This tree, 
with its loose form and graceful, arching 
branches, had best be planted by itself; that 
compact little shrub, with rounded contour and 
erect, smooth branches and foliage, looks best 
planted near the entrance of the house; this 
plant, with its somewhat garishly colored 
flowers, would clash with plants having flowers 
of softer tones. (Continued in September) 
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V UCH interest can be added to a summer 
1 by the sca by watching the gulls, and 
water birds that trip along the shore. Two 
gulls summer here, the Western with a white 
head and neck and Huerman with a dark head. 
All young gulls are different from their par- 
ents, wearing their mottled brown baby clothes 
until they are a year old when they begin to 
dress in gray and white. 

No other moving picture is so full of grace, 
and it is not lacking in necessary features. 
For instance the Western gull is a real villain 
and will steal from any bird right before your 
eyes. The Huerman will “hold up” a Pelican 
and make him deliver up his pouchful of fish. 
There are the thrills; high diving, nose-spins, 
and races; and quarrels—which I believe are 


an essential part of every film,—and _ love 
making. 
The Least Terns are more exquisitely 


modeled than the Gulls. White as you look 
up at them against the blue they sweep the 
air like swallows. For some reason a com- 
pany of them left the sand for the mud flats 
back of the dunes, selecting just the slight de- 
pression of a foot print for the two white eggs. 
The white alkaline surface made а perfect 
disguise for eggs or brooding bird. They were 
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SEA BIRDS 


By THERESA HOMET PATTERSON 


screaming all the time when on the wing, and 
with the Avocets and Stilts which were nest- 
ing close by made a bedlam for sound. The 
Avocet has a reddish brown head, dresses in 
black and white with long blue stockings. Ilis 
motion was not unlike a man planting corn 
as he waded, thrusting his bill into the water 
with each step. The Stilt would shake one 
wing as a coquette would her fan, then rise a 
few feet, describing a semi-circle backwards, 
croaking constantly. llis yellow fect trail 
after him like a part of his tail, and on light- 
ing he draws them forward, making two sides 
of a triangle. 

Some of the gulls which go north in summer 
have found themselves in the museum in Vic- 
toria, where there is a fine collection of water 
birds and their nests. The Glaucaus-Winged 
and the White-Winged are very large. 

Comparatively few gulls followed our steam- 
er on the Inside Passage to Prince Rupert. 
Several came once as the bugle called for lunch, 
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two of which with necks stretched and bills 
wide open screached gander-like as they sailed 
over the decks. 

Most of the birds were in pairs flying low 
and straight to some point. That point was 
doubtless the nest where hungry youngsters 
were. They are too busy with domestic duties 
to wait for the crumbs from the steamer table, 
nor can they take time to sail far from home. 

The Herring Gulls doubtless get their name 
from the way they take the first picking of 
herring when the nets are drawn. They gather 
in great numbers and are as wise as they are 
clever. Many varieties nest along the cliffs or 
islands of the inlets. 

The encircling gulls add much to the interest 
and beauty of a sea voyage. Apparently the 
same pair followed our steamer from Yoko- 
hama to the Hawaiian Islands, but I have not 
observed their following more than two days 
out on the Atlantic. ў 

We think of Gulls as being only along the 
sea shore. They follow the plough in Dakota, 
and when the grasshoppers were about to de- 
vour the first crops of the Mormons the Gulls 
came. Wherefore a monument to the Gull 
stands in Salt Lake City. 


Т HIS heautiful elevated tract— 
with Pasadena to the south 
and commanding a view of many 
miles of the San Gabriel Valley— 
1500 feet above sea level, above 
winter fogs, where killing frosts 
are alinost unknown, with all the 
conveniences of City life but with- 
out its noises and confusion—is of- 
fering lots having no less depth 
than 200 feet and the smallest a 
frontage of 80 feet, many covered 
with grapes, and for those inclined 
to sports--the Pasadena Country 
Club adjoining provides swim- 
ming, golfing, tennis and the like— 
thus combining an ideal homesite 
with the wholesome recreational 
advantages of a Country Club. 
These lots are now at the mini- 
mum in price with no city taxes 
and but forty-five minutes from 
Seventh and Broadway, Los An- 
geles, offering a rare opportunity 
for a home investment that must 
rapidly appreciate in value. 
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LOS ANGELES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRIGCY MUSIC DEPART 2. a 


4l O inspire greater interest in the Music 

Memory Contest—held in the Los Angeles 
Elementary Schools for the last three years— 
many concerts were arranged for pupils at 4 
p. m. every afternoon. 

Besides the usual four Symphony Orchestra 
Concerts, we had four Ampico concerts, four 
organ recitals, radio concerts broadcasting the 
contest numbers for two weeks, and the many 
opportunities offered by the music shops of the 
city. These shops opened a room and devoted 
an hour after school each day and Saturday 
mornings to pupils and teachers. In all of 
this the Music Memory Contest was featured. 
The cinema theatres throughout the city dur- 
ing the month of May, laid stress on our list, 
playing as many of the numbers each day as 
possible. I must not forget to say the music 
teachers’ various homes, were opened to the 
children where mothers played these numbers 
over and over. In one neighborhood, a music 
lover opened his windows and doors and with 
a phonograph and “loud speaker," sent these 
selections broadcast through the neighborhood, 
an hour every evening. One mother invited 


, 


eighteen neighborhood boys and girls in twice 
a week and played these numbers on the piano. 
In almost every home there have been many of 
One little girl reports 
Another, 


these records played. 
her mother bought twenty records. 


By KATHERINE Е. STONE, Supervisor of Music 


whose mother works in a cafeteria, said, 
“Mother has bought me $25.00 worth of these 
records.” One mother bought all the records 
and loaned them to the school. 

In the fifth and sixth grade contest, pupils 
were required to tell titles, the source and 
the composer; writing and spelling were con- 
sidered. 

Introductions, themes, or fragments of thir- 
ty selections were played on phonograph, 
violin or piano. At the close of the contest 
Maud Haskins, one of our talented eighth 
grade girls, gave a short program, playing 
three selections on her beautiful harp. 

In the seventh and eighth grade contest, 
representatives from ninth, seventh, and 
eighth grades participated. Ruth Berrier, Gret- 
chen Jobe, and Pauline Meyer, three girls who 
won a year’s piano scholarship at the Los An- 
geles Contest held in 1920, made their debut 
playing on a Steinway grand. These girls 
had never studied from a private teacher until 
then. At the end of the first year, each one 
did so well with her piano work that the schol- 
arship was renewed for another year and later 
was renewed again for the third year, and at 
this time they are well on their fourth year's 
study. This opportunity to each one of the 
girls, has been the gift of a splendid woman 
devoted to music. Following is their program: 
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GRETCHEN JOBE 


Junc first two school prizes consisting of sil- 
ver cups, were awarded to the schools 
whose teams had the highest score. All pu- 
pils having 100 per cent in the Contest re- 
ceived gold pins. All those over 85 per cent 
received silver pins, and all pupils who 
won at school and were sent to the general 
try-out received bronze pins. In closing I 
should like to say that the schools have had 
city-wide co-operation, and I am sure the ef- 
fect cannot be over-estimated. 

I know of no other device better than the 
Musie Memory Contest. It vitalizes all study 
whether geography or history, etc., through 
the element of Music Appreciation. lt affords 
real joy in hard work. Beyond doubt it in- 
creases ability to work, promotes concentra- 
tion, and memory, and so absorbs the child 
through his great interest that he loves the 
work and finds genuine pleasure in it. 


NE of the most interesting branches of 

wrought iron work is the usage that it is 
put to in the construction of the lighting of our 
homes. The possibilities, generally speaking, 
have no limitations and the designs of the 
Italian and Span‘sh Renaissance, both in the 
transitional and later periods give us a scope 
to work on that is vast in its sphere. The 
average home of the type of architecture that 
calls for wrought iron lighting fixtures can 
be equipped to better advantage with wrought 
iron in every room with the possible excep- 
tion of the kitchen, baths, etc. We can be 
very thankful to the very few l'ghting fix- 
ture manufacturers who have set a precedent 
in the practieal and artistic manufacture of 
good wrought iron lighting fixtures. By that 
we mean lighting fixtures that are well de- 
signed and are executed by the same caliber 
of artsans and craftsmen that we have 
touched on before. Their interpretation of 
the spirit and design as put on paper can be 
likened very much to the interpretations put 
on compositions of Beethoven by one who loves 
Beethoven and catches the spirit of the com- 
position, and one who is, generally speaking, 
a rag-time player and merely plays what is 
put before him on paper. In one rendition you 
are thoroughly satisfied, and in the other you 
are not. 

In very many instances we see wrought iron 
lighting fixtures of very good origin and splen- 
did design that leave us with a dissatisfied 
feeling. We can attribute this, mainly, to the 
fact that if one were to investigate he would 
find in place of this fixture being made and 
forged of iron, that cast brass had been substi- 
tuted. It is indeed a great temptation to such 
manufacturers that do not have the art at 
heart. They will, to economize, make one 
pattern of wrought iron and cast duplicates 
of same, which after they are finished and in 
place deceive the average layman. It is hardly 
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conceivable that in the evolution and process 
of the forged pattern being put in the sand, 
molded and cast that you can retain the true 
texture of the forging. To bring back this 
texture they find it necessary to use a hammer 
to work up such pit holes and sand holes as 
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By E. A. MALOOF 


naturally will be found, making an attempt 
to bring back the character of the forging. 
As iron is not brass and brass is not iron, 
this is impossible. The result of this process 
is not satisfying. 

The possiblities in wrought iron of realistic 
forms are shown here in a cut executed by a 
recognized artisan in this line. The illustra- 
tion proves the point that we have mentioned, 
that it takes more than а horse-shoer to do 
ornamental iron work properly. In this eut 
are shown roses that are actually forged from 
one piece of metal. You will note the welding 
of the various members to the main stem and 
their growth. It would be useless for us to 
describe in detail how this is done as we are 
sure no one will take this as a basis of instruc- 
tion and attempt to forge such articles as it 
has taken these men years to accomplish, but 
we might say that there is a great difference 
between hand welding and spot welding, which 
is done by the use of the acetylene torch. 
Acetylene torch welding and some of the so- 
called up-to-date processes in iron work have 
a material tendency to discourage students 
in the art of wrought iron. “How quickly 
and how cheaply can we do this?", has 
brought into play the use of many contriv- 
ances. The use of the acetylene torch for 
the welding of various parts to ornamental 
form causes the loss of the personal spirit 
that would otherwise be there if it were done 
by hand. 

The only way that it is possible for us to 
encourage the use of good wrought iron in its 
various branches is to create a demand for 
the highest possible quality attainable. In 
order to do this of course it is necessary that 
we interest ourselves enough in the art to 
make an exhaustive study before we make any 
purchases of the articles that we have men- 
toned, and to encourage in our schools this 
study as we undoubtedly have the material 
in the United States to produce as good crafts- 
men and artisans in this line as is possible. 
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IHE MONEY MARKET «sus немку 


Resident Manager, Blythe, Witter & Co., Pasadena 


ONTINUED depression accompanied by inactivity, except in fea- 

tured speculative issues, continues as the tone of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Nor is there any evidence that there will be any 
marked recovery from present market prices during the next thirty to 
sixty days other than spasmodic spurts of purely speculative character 
in which the featured issues will return to the lower levels through 
lack of sustained or investment support. 


The reason for this condition should be found in the continued 
industrial boom throughout the country with its demands for funds 
coupled w:th the large current commitments for building operations 
in all of the big centers of the country, and the seasonal require- 
ment for financing crop movements which is now upon us. These re- 
quirements are such that at least for the next six weeks there should 
be little excess credit available for that speculative activity in the 
stock market which hand in hand with solid investment purchases 
made out of surpluses derived from industry and agriculture go to 
make up a genuine bull market. Add to this the natural timidity 
of the bankers, dignified by them as “discretion”, growing out of 
the collapse of so many brokerage houses during the last bear move- 
ment, and the stage is set for a cont:nued curtailment of funds for 
speculative account for at least six weeks. Whenever the season- 
able movement of funds to New York out of crop sales, industrial 
settlements, building activity, etc., is completed, growing surpluses 
of unemployed funds will place sufficient pressure on the bankers 
to release the necessary funds to establish an upward movement 
of stock prices toward something like a reasonable yield basis. 

One of the indices to a bull market this fall is the continued 
abandonment of future commitments for building in all the large 
cities of the United States, with the possible exception of Los Ange- 
les, that began last April in New York. Many investors, observant 
only of present building activity, together with increases in wages 
and costs of materials, have forgotten that throughout almost the 
entire United States the end of this extraordinary activity with its 
consequent demand for funds, is in sight with the completion of 
present contraets. 

The country this fall will be subjected to a flood of argument by 
politicians such as Senators Brookhart, Moses, and Hiram Johnson, 
all newly returned from Europe, as to why our people should have 
nothing to do with Europe—the century-old market for American 
surplus production, and the base for American prosperity. These 
arguments will not be different from those which these demagogues 
delivered before their departures for Europe. Their visits to Europe 
were solely for the purpose of giving to the popular mind here some- 
thing of authority for what they had been saying previously regard- 
ing European affairs, and were never intended to give them any 
change of viewpoint from that which they have formed solely for 
political purposes. 

We will hear much of the financial and moral bankruptcy of 
every country abroad, including Great Britain, but it is to be hoped 
that the very circumstances surrounding this reappearance of these 
demagogues will lose to them much of the popular influence which 
they seemed able to exert previous to their departure. Fundanrent- 
ally, there is not a bankrupt country in Europe, unless it be Russia, 
and that country mainly because of lack of a government seeking 
production from its people over and beyond their simplest domestic 
requirement. Great Brtain, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land are possessed of first class credit. Belgium, France, and Italy 
offer no financial problems that normal return to trade conditions. 
based on elimination of existing political eonditions, will not remedy 
very rapidly; while the so-called bankruptcy of Germany, based on 
an ext/nguishment of any value for the mark, will produce a country 
stripped entirely of any internal indebtedness, and possessed of only 
a very normal external debt other than that which will be made up 
of the scaled-down reparations to be paid the allies. 

Only a blind man could pretend to see even in the strained 
condition of France, Germany, and England over the Ruhr occupa- 
tion, the slightest possibility for war, and the intelligence of America 
that guides the course of investment surpluses in the great money 
centers of the country, is so thoroughly awake to the sheer empti- 
ness of the arguments which will be “slathered” over the populace 
this fall, that though there may be some slight popular reaction to 
this demagoguery, there will be no influence upon those basic соп- 
ditions on which industrial, financial, and commercial activity are 
predicted. 
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UNIT SYSTEM OF HEATING 
Seis the 


Standard of the World 


with 


Superior and  Destinctive Features 


л Comfortable Home Must Be properly 
Heated 


PASADENA GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
90%: EAST COLORADO STREET 
Pacific Coast Representatives Wanted. FAIR OAKS 93 


SOUT NT AENEID 


f 


An Excellent Example of the Mod- 
est Type of Residence Finished 
With Blue Diamond Electric Stucco 


BLUE DIAMOND 


MATERIALS 


CO. 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of 


Practically All Kinds of | Fireproof Building 


Materials 


loth and Alameda Sts. Phone 299-011 


LOS МЕЛЕ 


THE BATCHELDER TILES 


We produce Tile for Fireplaces, Fountains, Pave- 
ments, Garden Pots---anything that is appropriately 


made from clay. S 45 z 


oa 


Draperies 


JOHN F. LUCCARENI 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 
3876 West Sixth St. 


Phone 560-658 


Furniture 


Los Angeles 
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ШОО ere 5 CODE 


THE ARCHITECT, in practicing his profession, must be ever mindful of the public welfare and 
participate in the public betterment whenever his training and experience qualify him to act. 

He must support public officials in the rightful performance of their legal duties. 

He must comply with all building laws and regulations. 

He does not engage in or encourage any practices contrary to law or hostile to public interest. 

He does not accept any commission, money, gratuity, or substantial service from any person inter- 
ested in labor, material or work upon which it may be necessary for him to pass judgment when 
acting as agent for another person. 

He does not act with respect to any of the building or decorative trades other than as agent for the 
person by whom he is employed as architect. 

He does not participate in any competition which is not governed by those safeguards which, through 
many years of experience, have been found best to insure fairness and justice to owners and to the 
competing architects. 

He does not shirk, nor attempt to shirk, responsibility for oversight, errors, or indefiniteness in his own 
work, 

He does not injure the reputation, prospects or business of a fellow architect. 

He does not attempt to supplant a fellow architect or undertake to act as architect upon any work 
while a claim of another architect for compensation for work done thereon remains unadjusted. 


ea un DUET 


To these simple canons every architect becoming a member of the American Institute of Architects 
pledges himself. 


Allied Architects Assocation o f Los Angeles 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 


Е. A. Maloof & Co. PIISZASDUESES-TATE 


Design OFS UM d (raftsm ел | Requires the most thorough study of the 
ie many conditions involved. BE SURE 


vou secure competent service. 


Wrought Iron — Brass — Bronze | 


Lighting-Fixtures — Andirons 
Е xx Clarence P. Day 
Firesets — Grill Work. | 
| LANDSCAPE .. ENGINEER .. CONTRACTOR 
404 Washington Bldg. 603-75 | PASADENA 
LE | | 


PAINTINGS of the WEST 


Stendahl Galleries | 


of the Pacific Coast 


In the wilds of the Malibou 

mountains, but a quarter of a | 
mile from the Ventura Boule- 
vard. Deer, quail and rabbit 
hunting—the best in Southern 
California—adjoins Las Turas 
Lake  property— one of the | 
largest lakes in California. | 
HUNTING LODGE Lots—75x 
200—incudes membership іп 
club. Pay $10 monthly and 
move on your lot. Scenic 
view, giant live oaks. Adja- 
cent to Sherwood Forest, and | 


Boot © Bridle 
Forest Club- 


(SUBDIVISION) 


. only 30 miles from Hollywood. 

Locations Motor out on the Ventura 

(hdaqrs) Boulevard—you cani miss the 

Р, А 2 spot. Scout Brock's office at 

The Ambassador Hotel The Maryland Hotel Ерен; aes A Se S 
Los Angeles Pasadena OAKS. Anybody on the Ven- 

Ў tura Boulevard will tell you 

Hotel del Coronado The Huntington Hotel where THOUSAND OAKS is. 


San Diego Pasadena 


The Green Hoel Hotel Vista del Arroyo | BOOT & BRIDLE FOREST CLUB 


100 SAN FERNANDO BLDG. 
Pasadena Pasadena TEL. BDWY. 641 
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RAYMOND 


DAILY TIME TABLE MT. WILSON STAGE 


Leaves Los Angeles, 5th and Los Angeles Sts., daily... 9:00 a.m. 


Leaves Pasadena, 55 S. Fair Oaks Ave., daily at........ 10:00 a.m. 5:00 p.m. 
Қ H A а268 ANS MU әосебвовваввововвосвовазосабовевовасосооооо 12:00 m. 6:30 p.m. 
Golf Links on its ҒЫДА "hasi at ot Leaves Tap for Pasadena өШіу.......................... 8:00 a.m. 
own grounds ҮТТЕ r^ Leaves Top for Pasadena and Los АпгеЕвз....................... 3:00 p.m. 
PASADENA : RATES 
a DE | Каппар боса Tor 30 ауз 222222222700 777722220 
Southern California ОРЕ oar 220 РЕ ЕЕЕ MOSQ 
э Ш УБЕ СОО оО а КУЛОТ ОСОО КОССА ОО КОО лос нтс Куг 1.50 


For further particulars call Colo, 2541 or Fair Oaks 259 
From Sept. 15, the 5 p.m. Stage Discontinued Until Further Notice 
30 LBS. BAGGAGE FREE 


WALTER RAYMOND 
Proprietor 
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eAll This Belongs To You 


ATURE built it first—noble terraces—soft slopes of rieh 
earth, little beaches and coves—a bay blue as Naples, a 
sweep of distant mountains, and the illimitable ocean. 


What a place for your home! 


And now it’s open for seleetion—Palos Verdes Estates—with eaeh 
distinctive homesite preserved and protected in a complete unity. 
It is the only subdivision in Southern California designed by 
America’s greatest landscape Architects, with parkways, golf course 
and winding avenues to help you enjoy this incomparable beauty 


every day of your life. 


Think well where you will build your permanent home. Los 
Angeles is a city of fast growing values and swiftly changing 
neighborhoods— you see it everywhere. In Palos Verdes you are 
assured of a seaside home-estate forever established on artistic and 


restrieted surroundings. 


No other place compares with Palos Verdes. 


Let us send you full information. Address— 


Palos Verdes Estates 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 929 S. BROADWAY, HENRY CLARKE, DIRECTOR OF SALES, COMMONWEALTH TRUST CO., TRUSTEE 
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Earth proudly wears the Parthenon as the best gem upon her zone.—kEmerson 


СОБА ВОРОМ 


IcTinus, THE ARCHITECT OF THIS NOBLEST STRUCTURE EVER BUILT BY 
MAN, BROUGHT TO THE WORK A LONG TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE FROM 
MANY BUILDINGS. THERE IS SCARCELY A VERTICAL LINE NOR A HORI- 
ZONTALIN THE BUILDING, YET NOTHING HAS EVER BEEN CREATED THAT 
GIVES THE CHARM AND GRACE, THE AGE-LONG SATISFACTION AS DOES 
THIS INCOMPARABLE WORK. IT SEEMS ENDOWED WITH LIFE AND IS 
ARONCE THE HORETANDDHEDESLRAIR OF THE ARCHITECT. 


MASTER ARTIST AS WAS ITS ARCHITEC, HE BROUGHT TO HIS AID THE 

KAAS Ro PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS AND HIS FELLOW ARCHITECTS. 

UNDER THEIR SYMPATHETIC COLLABORATION AND CRITICISM MANY 

TIMES HE CHANGED AND REFINED HIS WORK. TOGETHER THEY MADE 

THEIR MARBLE A LIVING JOY, THE SIMPLEST, YET THE MOST WONDER- 
FULLY PROPORTIONED BUILDING EVER BUILT. 


\VITH SUCH AN EXAMPLE OF ATTAINMENT FOR INSPIRATION AND 
WITH A SIMILAR SPIRIT OF COOPERATION AS A GUIDE, THE 
ALLIED ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION OF LOS ANGELES ARE UNITED 
TO CREATE THE BEST IN ARCHITECTURAL ACHIEVEMENT 
BY CONCERTED EFFORT AND WELL DIRECTED ACTION. 


ALLIED ARCHITECTS ASSOCIATION OF Los ANGELES 


SEPTEMBER, 1923 
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20 Cents 
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Now ‘United With 


Brock and Company 


НЕ final stage in the consolidation of the Southland’s two foremost jewelry es- 


tablishments, announced several weeks ago, has now been consumated. 


The 


store formerly occupied by S. Nordlinger & Sons at 531 Broadway, has been 
closed. The entire stock has been combined with that of Brock and Company in the 


Brock and Company building at 517 West 


New Sales F 


N order to afford patrons ready access to our 
greatly increased stock we are fitting out the 
second floor of our building as a beautifully ap- 
pointed sales room. It is identical in size with the 
main floor and will be equipped with every facility 
for convenient and expeditious service to customers. 


Patrons of S. Nordlinger & Sons will recognize 
many of the personnel of that firm іп our organiza- 
tion. Mr. Louis 5. Nordlinger himself becomes 
vice-president of Brock and Company and will be 
actively engaged in the business. 


Jo i Su OPNS 


Seventh Street. 


loor to Open 


S. Nordlinger & Sons is the oldest jewelry store in 
Los Angeles. It carries into the consolidation a 
prestige and good will built up by 54 vears of pro- 
gressive, high-minded business administration. 
The union of these two firms gives to Los Angeles 
a jewelry store the equal of which ts found only іг. 
the verv largest cities. Brock and Company, al- 
ready in the forefront of America’s jewelry stores, 
in the completeness of its departments and the high 
quality of its merchandise, now takes on a similar 
importance as one of the largest jewelry institutions 
in the country. 


Welcome 


ovy fong 


Now Uniced With 


Brock and Company 


Сеогде А Brock "Eros, 


Lou 5 Norulinger Vice Pres 


515 West Seventh Street. 


— Between Olive and Grand. — 


House of 
Perfect 
tamon 
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Announcements of exhibitions, fetes, 


concerts, club entertainments, etc., for 
the calendar pages are free of charge and 
should be received in the office of CALI- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND, Pasadena, at least 
two weeks previous to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they are 
received later than that date. 

The public is warned that photog- 
raphers have no authority to arrange for 
sittings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in SOUTHLAND unless appoint- 

: ments have been made especially in writ- 
ing by the Editor. 


California Southland is published monthly at 
Pasadena, California. One dollar and twenty 
cents for six issues, two dollars per year, Ad- 
dresses will be changed as many times as de- 
sired if notice is given before the first of the 
month in which the change is made. 

Entered as second class matter, July 28, 1919 
at the Post Office at Pasadena, California, 
under act of March 3, 1879. 


Clubs 


ALLEY HUNT CLUB: 

The formal season at the Valley Hunt 
Club closed with May, after which 
time no programs are arranged. The 
tennis court and swimming pool offer 
the outdoor attractions during the 
summer, and individual parties, both 
afternoon and evening, are arranged 
as desired. 


NNANDALE GOLF CLUB: 

The afternoon bridge, Mah Jongg and 
tea parties have been discontinued for 
the season, but tea will be served as 
requested and tables for cards are al- 
ways available. 

The second Friday of each month is 
open day at the club. 

The usual Wednesday and Saturday 
sweepstakes each month through the 
summer. 


LINTRIDGE COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Day has been changed from 
Monday to the first Tuesday in every 
month. On every Ladies’ Day the 
women golfers from the clubs in the 
Southern California Association will 
be welcome. 


L95 ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, second Monday of each 


month. 

Music during dinner, followed by 
dancing, every Saturday evening 
during the month. 

Luncheon served from 11:30 
p.m. on Saturdays. 

Sunday night concerts during month 
twice a month. 

Tea served as requested and tables 
for cards always available, 


ILSHIRE COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies’ Days, third Monday of each 
month, 

Dancing every second and fourth 
Saturdays during the month. 

A musical is arranged for each Sun- 
day night in the month. 


IDWICK COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Days, fourth Monday in each 


to 2 


month, 
Tea and informal bridge every after- 
noon. 
Polo Wednesday and Saturday of 


each week. М . 
Dancing every Saturday night in the 
month. 


L95 ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB: 
Dinner dances, Tuesday and Friday 
nights of every week. Tuesday night 
informal; Friday night semi-formal. 
Plunge open to the ladies Tuesday and 
Friday of every week. 


MONTECITO COUNTRY CLUB: 
Provides an 18 hole golf course, two 
concrete and two dirt courts for ten- 
nis, bowls and croquet. 
Tea is served and informal bridge 
parties arranged as desired. 
A buffet supper is served every Sun- 
day night. 


PASADENA GOLF CLUB: 
The swimming pool is open to mem- 
bers and their guests every day ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday, which are 
reserved for members, and luncheon 
will be served every Sunday from 12 
until 2 o'clock. 


EWPORT HARBOR YACHT CLUB: 

September Ist, 2nd and 3rd— Labor 
Day Holiday Races— 
Ladies’ Motor Boat 
Mew Class; 1 Design Sloop 
heat); Free-for-all Speed Boat. 


(2 heats); Sea 
(final 


Entertainment— 
Saturday— Dinner and Dance, Club 
House. 


Saturday, October 6th—Club Dinner, 
6:30 p. m.— 


ЕТОМ SOUTHLAND 


ROSA ОКШО а GOULD 


Formerly 


324 WEST FIFTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES - - CAL. 
Wail Occupy His New Shop dt 
830 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET 


September Ist 


(S DLE 


WAYFARER 


that tremendous pageant, which will be given at the 


Los Angeles Coliseum, September 8th to 15th. Using 
a cast of 7,000, with 7 cars of gorgeous scenery on the 
world's largest stage, this pageant drama will exceed 
in size and splendor any similar undertaking in the 
world. Address 

MERLE ARMITAGE, Business Manager 


727 South Hill Street Los Angeles, Calif, 


3 


8:30, Winners Ball; Presentation of 
Season's Trophies and Prizes, 

Note—Events for November and De- 
cember will be scheduled but special 
announcements of dates sent out in 


due time. 
Art 


HE Los Angeles Museum, Exposition 

Park, announces that the two summer 
exhibitions, consisting of paintings by art- 
ists of New Mexico, and of tne work of 
the Allied Artists group, will close Sep- 
tember 10. 

The third annual exhibition of the Cali- 
fornia Water Color Society will be held, 
September 12-October 12, in conjunction 
with the International Water Color display, 

HE Southwest Museum, Marmion Way 

and Avenue 46, Los Angeles, California, 
announces: Тһе Southwest Museum will 
present the First Annual Exhibition of 
the work of California Landscape Archi- 
tects, September lst, through September 
30th, 1923. The exhibit will be grouped 
under the four following headings: City 
Planning, Private Estates, Subdivisions, 
City Parks. The exhibitors are Cook & 
Hall, Cornell & Payne, Paul G. Thiene, 
Florence Yoch, Helen Deusner, Prentias 
French, Charles С, Adams, Richard Sias, 
Franz Herding, Allison & Allison, How- 
ard & Smith, Gardner & Slaymaker of 
San Diego, Russell Van Nest Black, Kew 
Gardens; Major С. S. Floyd will show 
plans for the city park being planned in 
Sierra Madre; Walter Е, Dunn, Mayor of 
Monrovia, is giving the use of plans for 
city parks in Monrovia; J. Harvey Ме- 
Carthy Company will show Carthay Cen- 
ter. Speakers on Landscape Architecture 
during the exhibit are: Gordon Whitnall, 
director City Planning Commission, mem- 
ber National Conference on City Plan- 
ning, also member American City Planning 
Institute, who will speak on "City Plan- 
ning"; Emanuel Tillman Mische, Treas- 
urer, Pacifie Coast Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Architects, also former Superin- 
tendent of City Parks, City of Portiand, 
Ore. who will speak on "City Parks”; 
Ralph D. Cornell Landscape Architect 
special writer on Examiner, will speak on 
"Private Estates"; James С. Langdon, 
Landscape Architect, member of American 
Institute of Architects, will speak on 
“Subdivisions.” Sumner P. Hunt has 
agreed to act as Chairman of Jury of 
Awards— Honorable Mention, and will an- 
nounce the names of those assisting him 
later. The jury will meet September 20th 
and the result will be published at that 
time. 

HE Cannell & Chaffin Print Room is 

adding new etchings to its large stock 
to meet the rapidly growing interest in 
etchings which is stirring among South- 
ern California lovers of art. During the 
fall and winter, important exhibitions of 
prints will be shown, both one-man shows 
by the great masters of the art, and groups 
of prints by the world’s best contemporary 
etchers. 


MATTEO SANDONA, the well known 
portrait painter of San Francisco, 

who exhibited a few of his portraits at 
the Radcliff exhibit in Pasadena last spring, 
is planning to open a studio in Pasadena 
this winter. Sandona painted several por- 
traits while in Pasadena and needs no 
introduction, being known nationally. He 
has exhibited in New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and in the Western cities. Two of 
Mr. Sandona's large figure pieces are 
hanging in the residence of Mr. John 
Munger on St. John Ave. Pasadena, and 
may be seen by appointment. 

N the Cannell & Chaflin galleries, Los 

Angeles, September 1 to 16, Elmer 
Wachtel will display paintings in oil, while 
during the same period Marion Kavanagh 
Wachtel will hold an exhibition of her 
well known water colors. 
FRANCIS PEARSALL HATHAWAY an- 

nounces the opening of the Galeria 
Real in the Los Angeles Biltmore, Octo- 
ber lst. Іп this Royal Gallery will be 
hung, and especially lighted, important can- 
vasses by great painters of Western life 
and environment, 

HE summer exhibition at Grauman’s 

Metropolitan Theater consists of seven- 
teen landscapes by Eastern men, the chief 
exhibitor being Thomas L. Hunt, who has 
been painting in California for some time. 
Earl Stendahl directs all the shows in this 
gallery; he furnishes the pictures and 
hangs them. 
THE present show at Leonard's 6814 

Hollywood Boulevard., includes prints 
from the International Print Makers’ re- 
cent exkibition, and new pictures by John 
Hubbard Rich, Donna Schuster, Loren 
Barton, Adele Watson. 

IGURD RUSSELL announces the re- 

opening of the Potboiler in new and 
permanent quarters, 321 North Los An- 
geles street, Los Angeles, September lst. 
Regular meetings will be held on Satur- 
days and Sundays from 8 to 12 p.m. The 
fifth exhibition of the Potboiler will open 
in September; to this each artist may 
contribute two pictures, but the maximum 
price is to be $100, 

EPTEMBER 15% to 16th, the Cannell 4 

Chaffin galleries will display paintings 
in oil by Vergil McClure, retaining for the 
same period the work of some of our 
National Academicians. 

HE mid-summer show of the Laguna 

Beach Art Association will continue 
through September and is made up of a 
long list of well known artist contributors, 
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4. Schmidt and Son 


of New Dork City 


hnporters of old and modern 
English silver and Sheffield plate, 
fine China and Glass. 


Announce that about October 
13th, 1923, they will open their 
new store at 
2320 West Seventh Street 
Westlake Park Square 
Los Angeles 


Magnolia, Mass. 
Washington, D. С. 


Newport, R. 1. 
Boston, Mass. 


387 East Colorado Street, Pasadena, Calif. 


In the Entrance Court on Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles 


Cannell & Chaffin, зас. 


Paintings +: Period Furniture :: Antiques 


720 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 
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The lite 


CATERERS AND CONFECTIONERS 


prepare the most delectable cool, crisp salads and the 
daintiest, yet altogether the most satisfying of sandwiches. Of 
course, there are the frozen dainties together with the wonder- 
ful French pastries for which the Elite has long been famous. 
Those who prefer hot dinner dishes such as steaks, chops, 
chicken, roast turkey or duck and other meats or fish are served 
daily a la carte from 11:30 a. m. to 12:45 a. m. The Catering 
Department is prepared to serve at your home for all occa- 
sions on short notice any number of people. 


A box of chocolates and Bon Bons or other candies of our own 
make can not fail to give satisfaction 


Elite Delicacy Shop 


629 to 641 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES. Phone 879-252 
634 Е. COLORADO ST., PASADENA. Phone: Fair Oaks 4053 


Е. A. Maloof & Co. 


Designers ала (vaftsmen 
In 


Wrought Iron — Brass — Bronze 
Lighting- Fixtures — Andirons 
Firesets — Grill Work. 


404 Washington Bldg. 603-73 


. Pictorial 


Photographs 
of 
Caliyornia Landscapes 
Hand Colored in Oil 
ж 


The KORIN 


KODAK AND ART SHOP 
522 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Opposite Pershing Square 


We offer an un- 
usual service. 
Water lily pools 
built by us cost 
no more than 
the concrete 
wwork by others. 
Guaranteed for 
two years, we 
care for them 
during that 
time. Small 
pools $50.00. We 
work with the | 
architect. | 


ALLEN’S WATER GARDENS 


3304 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles | 
R.F.D. No. 5, Box 407 Water Lily Catalogue 598-223 j 


ULIA BRACKEN WENDT has made the 

design for a fountain to be presented to 
Laguna Beach by the Woman’s Club. The 
fountain has already been cast in bronze 
and is ready for placement. 


ДЕМІМ HANSEN and Arthur Millier 
will have an exhibition of etchings in 
the Los Angeles Library during Septem- 
ber. Mr. Millier is the curator of the 
Print room at the Cannell & Chaffin gal- 
leries, 720 West Seventh street, Los An- 
geles. 


OHN HUBBARD RICH is building a 
new studio in Hollywood, on Holly 
Springs Heights. 


HE Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of 

Paintings by the artists of Carmel and 
the Peninsular was held in the Arts and 
Crafts Hall, Carmel, and was unusually 
interesting. Among the contributors were 
M. de Neale Morgan, William P. Silva, 
William C. Watts, Myron A. Oliver, Paul 
Mays, Ada Belle Champlin, L. L. Peabody, 
Fred Gray, А. Vachell, апа Elizabeth 
Strong. Miss Strong painted in Pasadena 
last winter, and is especially well known 
as an animal painter in France, as her 
canvases were hung for seven consecutive 
years at the Paris Salon. The portrait of 
Canton To Ti, a biseuit-colored Pekingese 
bench dog, is the first picture of this kind 
Miss Strong has shown since making her 
home in Carmel. 


THE Cannell & Chaffin galleries will 
show paintings by Miss E. Nunn, Sep- 
tember 16 to 30. 


JOHN LYLE HARRINGTON 
Pres. Am. Inst. Mec. Engineers 


A BRILLIANT season is promised Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra patrons. A scin- 
tillant array of soloists, new works added 
to the repertoire, the appearance of a dis- 
tinguished guest conductor and the added 
interest of new performers with the or- 
chestra itself. 


Conductor Walter Henry Rothwell has 
been busy during the summer studying 
new scores and there have been thirty-two 
new works added to an already compre- 
hensive library. 


The soloists include Claire Dux, new 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Company ; 
Mme. Olga Ѕатагої, American pianiste ; 
Albert Spalding, who is in the front rank 
of the world’s violinists; Sophie Braslau, 
American contralto, of the Metropolitan 
and Chicago Opera; Sylvain Noack, vio- 
linist, concertmaster and assistant con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
Pablo Casals, violoncellist; Erno Dohnanyi, 
Hungarian composer and pianist; Mme. 
Helen Teschner Tas, violinist; Elena Ger- 
hardt, mezzo-soprano; Joseph Schwartz, 
baritone; and Rudolph Ganz, distinguished 
pianist and conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, who appears in the 
dual role of piano soloist and guest con- 
ductor. 


A NEW chamber music organization 
= likely to take its place among the best 
of the sort in Southern California, to judge 
by its personnel, is that composed of 
Henry Svedrofsky, violin; Fritz Gaillard, 
‘cello, and Blanche Rogers Lott, piano. 


RILLIANT additions to the coming re- 

cital season are the four distinguished 
artists coming next year under the man- 
agement of the Fitzgerald Concert Direc- 
tion, personally managed by Merle Armi- 
tage. 

Opening the series early in November, 
Georges Baklanoff will make one of his 
first concert appearances in America іп 
Los Angeles, Baklanoff is well known be- 
cause of the great success of his appear- 
ances in the Chicago Opera, with Mary 
Garden. As a concert artist, he is said to 
be a heroic figure, and it should be inter- 
esting to contrast his work with that of 
his fellow countryman Chaliapin. 
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Rough textured, 
fur collared—the 
new motor coat! 


One o'clock Saturday's 
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ENA MacDONALD, for several years a 

valued assistant to L. E. Behymer in 
the affairs of the Philharmonic Concerts, 
has been given the title of Associate Man- 
ager, and has all the essentials necessary 
to success, 


. E. BEHYMER, on his return from a 

stay cf two months in the East, gives 
assurance of an engagement by the Chicago 
Grand Op.ra Company for one week, dur- 
ing the coming season. 


HE Community Arts Orchestra of Santa 

Barbara, Roger Clerbois, Conductor, an- 
nounces the final of the four summer con- 
сегіз on September 30th. Eleanor Remick 
Warren, pianiste, 


HE Community School of Arts, Santa 

Barbara, has organized а preparatory 
orchestra directed by Roger Clerbois. It 
is made up of thirty members, both adults 
and children. The instruction is of eight 
wecks duration, of two lessons a week, and 
may be continued through the winter. 


EjMZABETH RETHBERG, announced as 

one cf the world's great artists, will 
appear in the title roie of “Aida” at the 
Hollywood Bowl, September 20 and 22. 
Mme. Rethberg made her first appearance 
in New York last season in "Aida" at the 
Metropolitan Opera house. She became fa- 
mous in the role in Europe, and it is con- 
sidered her favorite opera. 

Lawrence Tibbett, the first Angeleno to 
Le accepted at the Metropolitan Opera 
house, will sing Amonasro. 

The contralto role of Amneris, daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, will be taken by Viola 
Ellis. 


THE COLORADO STREET BRIDGE, 
PASADENA 


Waddell aad Harrington, Engineers, 
Kansas City 


Announcements 


LANS for a joint meeting of the Amer- 

ican Physical Society and the Society 
fcr the Advancement of Science, to be 
held in Southern California in September, 
have been announced by Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan of the California Institute cf 
Technology. 

Though general sessions of the conven- 
tion will be held at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch the astronomical 
section will meet at the Mount Wilson ob- 
servatory and the physical section will 
meet in the Norman Bridge laboratory of 
physics at the institute. 

Т the Round Table luncheon оп Sep- 

tember 4 at the Community House of 
the Assistance League in Hollywood, 5604 
De Longpre avenue, the guests will have 
the opportunity of listening to N. E. Slay- 
maker, landscape architect, formerly of 
Boston, and now in San Diego. He will 
talk of new things in garden art in Amer- 
ica. About the third week in September 
the Assistance League will hold a fiesta 
at the home of Mrs. Hancock Banning at 
Wilmington, which will last three days. 
Mrs. R. D. Shepherd is arranging а Colo- 
nial party which will take place at the 
Charles Ray studio on the 6th of October, 

FFICIALS of the Save the Redwoods 

League, Librarv Building, University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal, have sent a 
message of congratulation to the super- 
visors cf San Mateo County, who at their 
last meeting voted to purchase for public 
мге a grove of Redwoods, known as the 
McCormick Tract, on the county road six 
miles from P»sead?ro. This action means 
the pre ervation of the few large tracts 
cf primeval redwood: remaining in that 
immediate region, which once was cov- 
cred with a fore:t cf giant trees. 

The Save the Redwoods League expressed 
approciation of the co-operation of Lyon 
& Hcas, realtors, of San Francisco, who 
aided materially in making possible the 
prescrvation cf the grove. 
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California Pageants and 


County Fairs 


Hollywood Pilgrimage Play... . . July 
Anaheim Valencia Show Хер. Muy 
San Bernardino Nat, Orange Show „Feb 
San Gabriel Mission Play Closed 
Monrovia Floral Parade May 
Ocean Park Miniature Float June 
Pomona County Еліг...... E ы Fall 
Oxnard Pageant........ ........ 4th of July 
Beaumont Cherry Festival Spring 
Glendale Industrial Show March 
Pajaro Valley Festival... sse 
Watsonville Apple Day.. . > 
Paso Robles Almond City Fall 
Sacramento "Romance of Californi May 
Covina May Day Fete 
Hemet Ramona Pageant 
Petaluma Egg Festival... . Aug. 15-16-17-15 
Redwood City, Peninsula Pageant of 
Progre-s . March 
Sacramento Olive Day = 
Modeste ee 
Santa Clara County, Saratoxsa Bl m 
Festival ... Я ; Easte 
Raisin Festival, Fresne January 
Fig Festival at Merced, Januar) 
Long Beach Industrial Exposition March 
Tournament of Roes. Pasadena... Jannary 
Попе Product Exhibit, Pasadena Feb. ! 
Spring Flower Show, Pa:adena а. 
Sonoma County Prone Festival, Santa 
Rosa May 


Luther Burbank Jubilee, Santa Rosa. Мау 


Fall Flower Show, Pasadena October 
California Rodeo, Salinas July 
Lake County Fair September 
Stanislaus County Fair August 
San Joaquin Connty Fair August 
Riverside County Fair September 
Ventura County Fair... October 
So. Cal. Fair, Los Angele October 
San Francisco Livestock Exposition..October 
Caltfornia Citrus Fair December 


State Fair, Sacramento Sept, eto: 9 
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STAND FAST, CALIFORNIANS! 


Part of a paper published by The Santa 


Barbara Community Arts Association 


By CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


AY 6, 1902 a member of the presidential party, I stood beside 

the Grand Canyon of Arizona with Theodore Roosevelt and heard 
his impassioned plea to the hardy Arizonians who had gathered at 
that incomparable chasm to greet and hear the greatest American of 
his time. “Неге is your country,” said he. “Do not let anyone take 
it or its glory away from you! Cherish these natural wonders, cherish 
the natural resources, cher:sh the History and the Romance as a 
sacred heritage, for your children and your children’s children. Do 
not let selfish men or greedy interests skin your country of its beauty, 
its riches or its romance! The world and the future and your very 


VIEW OF THE WESTERN STRETCHES OF OLD SAN FRANCISCO FROM BUENA VISTA PARK. 


taking this as an impertinence, they warmly indorsed the sermon, and 
asked that it be given wider hearing. 

It is a sermon for all who love California, for all who love the 
West, and Beauty, and History, and Romance—which is as much as 
to say, for all who really have souls. Not a gospel for sissies and 
sentimentalism, but the two-fisted gospel of the men who have made 
the world nobler by their words. And my text may very well be from 
T. R.—Don’t let them skin Santa Barbara of its Romance. 

And they will surely do it, unless you watch and stand fast! This 
is essentially the Vandal Age—and a thousand times as much damage 


MARIN COUNTY HILLS SEEN 


MT. TAMALPAIS AND THE 


IN THE BACKGROUND ACROSS THE GOLDEN GATE. 
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children shall judge you according as you deal with this sacred trust 

Twenty years later, to the day—May 6, 1923—standing under the 
templed oaks and sycamores of Las Cruces, in the historic Gaviota 
Pass, I was unexpectedly asked to speak to “The Forty-Niners”; and 
on the spur of the moment took the liberty to tell those serious, fine, 
responsible men something about their own business. Instead of 


has been done in the world by the vandalism of ignorance and care- 
lessness and greed as was ever done by the Huns. 

The cold “utilitarian” is not only an enemy of his kind—he is such 
a poor, blithering booby that Fate sells him gold bricks right along. 
He does not understand the first fundamental of even business— 
which is, of course, human nature. And that is neither so mean nor 
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so foolish as some seem to think. Man is an animal, indeed, and 
shares some admirable qualities with the brutes. But the quality 
that has developed man from the low-browed Pithecanthropus to art 
and architecture, to literature and religion—to Homer and Milton and 
Shakespeare and Christ—to the Parthenon and the Taj Mahal and 
St. Peter’s and the Capitol at Washington—it isn‘t the quality that 
gets both feet in the trough! The curious thing is that so many 
people seen: never to realize that precisely the same finer essence of 
man’s spirit which has given beauty to life is just exactly as neces- 
sary to make life practical. 

When I began, twenty-seven years ago, the attempt (later largely 
successful), to save the unoccupied Old Missions of Southern Cali- 
fornia—San Diego, Pala, San Juan Capistrano and San Fernando— 
nobody seemed to think it was anybody’s business. It took a long 
campaign of education. But in 1916, at the Landmarks Club “Candle 
Day,” at San Fernando Mission (where we had re-roofed and saved 
the enormous monastery and church), after a Catholic bishop and a 
Church of England bishop, and a Methodist bishop and a Jewish rabbi 
and other men of many creeds, had paid eloquent tribute to Junipero 
Serra and the Franciscan missionaries, who founded civilization on 
the Pacific Coast, and left us these noble monuments of faith and 
architecture—then came the apostle of business, John S. Mitchell, 
President of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, an organization 
then of 3000 of the leading business men of the largest city in the 
West. He said, earnestly and emphatically, to the audience of 7000 
gathered there: “I have a confession to make that should have been 
made long ago. We business men, who like to think we are shrewd 
and far-seeing, have long been blind. It took us a great while to 
realize that the Old Missions had anything but a sentimental interest. 
But if we were slow to learn, we have our lesson at last. We realize 
today that the Missions have not only a commercial value, but the 
greatest! We realize today that the old missions are worth more 
шопеу, are a greater asset, to Southern California than our oil, our 
oranges, even our climate!" Which is literally true, and rather vin- 
dicated my prophecy of twenty years earlier. It used to be a favorite 
answer of many bankers and merchants and other "Practical" men, 
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when asked to help save these landmarks: “Yes, that's all very 
pretty, but you can't do business on sentiment!" My retort was: 
“Certainly you can't—but a man is a poor fool who thinks he can do 
business without sentiment!" Which is as true and as eternal as 
anything in The Book. In fact, to try to get through any part or 
phrase or activity of life whatsoever without sentiment would be 
idiotic, even if it were possible—for love, friendship, honor, honesty, 
neighborliness, faith, religion, education—all these are absolutely 
creatures of sentiment, and will perish when their mother dies. In a 
century not a church, a home, a school-house, a college, an orphan 
asylum, a hospital, would be left in a land from which sentiment and 
romance had been wholly driven out. 

Romance is the greatest asset of California. It has been for more 
than 350 years. The very name is from the romance of Montalvo, 
"Las Sergas de Esplandian," (the Exploits of Esplandian), which 
university-bred Cortez read, as did Spanish explorers all over the 
world a hundred years before Plymouth Rock. Cortez had never 
heard of the tenderfoot dub who derived California, from Calida For- 
nir, Hot Furnace!" Else we might not have started so poetically. 
No. Cortez, in 1534, discovered the peninsula, and named it after the 
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mythical island of the romance, "near and оп the right hand of the 
Terrestrial Paradise,” and peopled with Amazons. And the romance 
grew with Alarcon and Cabrillo and Vizcaino, and the climbing cen- 
turies, and for 300 years the very word has been a fairy story, a 
name to conjure with, a lure, a spell. Its magic grew taller still with 
the heroic era of the Missions, then the glorious patriarchial pastoral 
period— the happiest, the most generous, the most hospitable, the most 
lovable, life ever lived on this continent. 


To all this centuried Romance, Santa Barbara is legitimate and 
favorite heiress—about the only one left that has not yet traded away 
her birthright for a “mess of Potash and Perlmutter.” Will she fol- 
low the rest, and cast the rich pearls of her dowry before the swine 
of blundering materialism—or will she stand erect and queenly and 
alone in the purple beauty of her romance? 


The romance of California is Spanish romance. Everybody knows 
that who knows anything. But few seem to realize the deep—the 
literally startling—significance of that fact in history and as an 
index to the workings of the human mind. Also, as a proof that 
man’s mind does work, with time—always away from the hard to the 
ideal! For California has had another romance—the biggest, bravest, 
wildest epic the sons of man ever scrawled across a continental wilder- 
ness—the most Homeric adventure that people of English speech ever 
plunged into—a Quest of the Golden Fleece beside which Jason and 
his fellow sailors of the Argo were boys—such a migration of such 
people as was and is without parallel—a wilderness that overturned 
and remade the money-markets of the world. That was California 
of the Gold Rush—which then sent back its sons to open the whole 
West back to Missouri, and made Australia golden too. Up to ’48, 
the whole Un:ted States in all its existence had produced only twenty- 
five millions in gold and silver. 


But where are the Argonauts today? What has become of that 
tremendous, meteoric romance which set the world afire, but twenty 
years ago? Where are the pilgrims to its shrines? 

Of the half million travelers who visit California every year, how 
many do you imagine have the curiosity to go and visit the former old 
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mines and Hangtown, Red Gulch, Poker Flats, Sutter’s Mill? Why, 
not so many as visit the Mission of Santa Barbara! Hardly so many 
as make the pilgrimage to the “Home of Ramona.” And speakiing of 
romance and Ramona: twenty-odd years ago I was following up 
some statistics as to the modern migration to Southern California. I 
came to Los Angeles before the “Boom,” and, as a newspaper man 
studied it at both ends of the railroads. This was a much later study. 
I asked that wise man and good Californian, Frank Miller, of the 
Mission Inn, Riverside, who probably knows “Tourist trade" better 
than anyone, “Fank, did you ever figure a fair estimate of what the 
novel ‘Ramona’ has been worth to Southern California in dollars and 
cents?" He smiled. "Yes," said he, "I have gone into it pretty 
earefully, and I figure that book has brought at least fifty million 
dollars iuto this region." 

Of our half million tourists, a few thousand visit the mines and 
scenes immortalized by Bret Harte and Mark Twain, the stage-setting 
of the gallant and mighty drama to the Gold God; practically every 
tourist visits at least one of the Old Missions—and over two hundred 
thousand visit eight or ten Missions, Does this mean anything? 

Do you dream that anybody will ever build in Santa Barbara 
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another building that will mean so much to Santa Barbara and to 
the world as the grey Old Mission? No one ever will. Does that 
also mean anything? 

American Enterprise is all but all-powerful. It can tame wilder- 
nesses, level mountains, lead rivers by the nose 300 miles, drag heat 
and light and power from the inwards of the earth. It can turn a 
hamlet into a Los Angeles in thirty years. It can build a Chicago— 
it could build a hundred Chieagos. But all the brains, all the brawn, 
all the money in America cannot build a venerable Franciscan Mis- 
sion. Nor a century-old adobe, nor the tomb of Junipero Serra. 
Furthermore, no matter what fine monuments we do build, they will 
never have the same romance, even with the coming centuries—for 
reasons obvious to the historian. There can no more be again a Fray 
Junipero than there could be a Richard Lion-Heart. The heroic, the 
chivalric, the apostolic ages are gone forever. There will never be 
another Parthenon, another Sphinx, another Coliseum—another Santa 
Barbara Mission. Our Today will sometime be Antiquity—but it 
will be a machine-made, standardized antiquity, without mystery, 
atmosphere or romance. We must lay hold upon the noble old 
romance that is left us, and hold fast to it—for we shall never get 
anything to take its place. The romance of New England is bleak 
and niggard as its stony fields—I known every township in it—but 
see how they cherish—and the Nation honors— Plymouth Rock and 
Faneuil Hall and Lexington and Bunker Hill! You don’t observe 
any vandals being allowed to tear those down to make room for 
“modern progress.” And New Englanders, as a rule, are quick to 
appreciate romance where they find it. 

There are now just two small cities left in the United States which 
are rich in historie romance, “atmosphere,” *"character"—and the 
fast-diminishing chance to make themselves world-famous. These 
are Santa Fe, N. M., and Santa Barbara, here. The “Ancient City 


of the Holy Faith of St. Francis" is a hundred and eighty years 
older than Santa Barbara, somewhat smaller, as picturesque in its 
different way, and with a far more varied story in war and peace; 
Fortunately “off 


with a fine, bracing climate at 7000 feet altitude. 


THE MAIN FACADE OF SAN XAVIER, OLD SPANISH CHURCH NEAR TUCSON, ARIONA. THE MIS- 
THE PRESENT CHURCH 
STANDING ALONE ON THE DESERT IT IS EXTREME- 


SION OF SAN XAVIER DEL BAC WAS FOUNDED BY FATHER KINO IN 1700. 
WAS BEGUN IN 1768 AND FINISHED IN 1798. 
LY INTERESTING ARCHITECTURALLY. 
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the main line," it did not turn into a corrugated iron and tinhorn 
town when the railroad came. A few years ago some enterprising 
architect persuaded some of the “progressive” citizens that “we really 
ought, you know, to have better, more modern buildings." And they 
went to it—with results somewhat akin to putting a plug hat on a 
burro. Then the Legislature was prevailed upon to give the ancient 
Palace of the Governors to the Museum of New Mexico, of which I 
was a founding regent. We fixed up that historie building with scru- 
pulous historic accuracy. Then, the School of American Research, of 
whose managing committee I am stil a member, built across the 
street from the Palace the “Cathedral of the Desert"— probably the 
most interesting single edifice in the United States, of modern con- 
struction. It looks as old as its venerable neighbor; and while it 
will never have the same romance, it helps to enhance and ennoble the 
storied past of Santa Fe. If we had built the Woolworth Building in 
its place it would not have given Santa Fe half the distinction 
and interest. 

But our School of American Research did not stop there— nor with 
digging up prehistoric bones in Guatemala and the Chaco. It dug 
around among the “dead ones" in Santa Fe, and wakened them to 
opportunity and taste. And behold! Today, the Santa Fe mer- 
chants who were dead-set to surround the old Plaza (the end of the 
historie Santa Fe Trail) with fine, tall, modern, *American" build- 
ings, are now unanimous and enthusiastic for “the Santa Fe style’— 
a fine, dignified, characteristic architecture of Spanish-American 
habit, historically fit, and artistically delightful. They’d come pretty 
near lynching anyone, now, who should try to disfigure Santa Fe 
with even so much as a peanut stand of the style of Kalamazoo or 
Hoboken. And the truth is so obvious, that it is a safe bet Santa Fe 
will never turn back from her resolve to be herself. 

What I would like to see—what the world would like to see—what 
everybody would like, but some cannot see yet—is a Santa Barbara 
that shall be not just another yard off a tiresome bolt of machine- 
pattern, stenciled, unimaginative, and rather tawdry American calico— 
but Santa Barbara, the one and only. You have the chance! 
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I know по law of God or man that would 
forbid an American community to dwell in a 
town as beautiful, as artistic, as well worth 
crossing the world to see as are any one of five 
hundred towns along the Mediterranean. There 
is no reason to suppose we would sicken and 
die if set in an environment that was not an 
insult to the God of Beauty. Of course, the 
reason we do not spontaneously build such 
towns is that we have'nt the instinct and sense 
of Art and Architecture which is an essential 
quality of the “Dagos” and other Latin races 
we have been taught to look down on. But 
this injunction is not made perpetual on us! 
There is nothing to h:nder us from using what 
brains we have, in trying to learn things 
worth while. We are doing just that all the 
time, about all sorts of things, little and big— 
why not try to get a little community intelli- 
gence, something of civic art feeling? Is it 
too deep for American wit to perceive that as 
a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
so an eyesore street or one ridiculous building 
outweighs fifty beauty spots? Unfortunately, 
a town of ours cannot get rid at once of all the 
warts, pimples, moles, goiters, that may have 
grown upon its face; but it can begin at once 
to hate them—and when the community begins 
to recognize Ugliness, and despise it and laugh 
atit, the battle is half won. It means that no 
new disgrace will be permitted; and that the 
old ones will be encouraged to disappear. 

Santa Barbara shauld have an Architecture 
of its own, as Santa Fe is getting. Obviously, 
for historic, climatic and artistic reasons, it 
should be based on the Spanish. The Spaniard 
—whether from Andalucia or Aragon or Cas- 
tilla—was too intelligent an architect, when he 
came to the New World, to build here pre- 
cisely as he had built for a thousand years 
Back Yonder. He adapted his homes and his 
public buildings to the new environment, the 
new climate, material, conditions—and the 
Spanish-American architecture is a class by 
itself. It has variants but among them is 
not that abbreviation of the roofs which dis- 
tresses me in some otherwise handsome houses 
in Santa Barbara—which takes away the 
shadows and half the “picture” of the house. 
Ever see a man with his eyebrows shaved? 
That's the effect. And of course, most of the 
so-called *Mission Style" now going up all 
over California, isn't Mission at all, nor at all 
architecture, but obvious, awkward and detest- 
able fake. 

We all know people who think this is Fool- 
ishness—this talk of Art and Architecture for 


a community. They say: “Oh, we're just 
plain, everyday Americans; we don't care 
about these flummididles. Give us good 


American architecture." 

And often they are nice, respectable, well- 
meaning folks. But what they are really say- 
ing is *You Highbrows can have your intelli- 
gence and Art and Education to yourselves— 
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we prefer to be ignorant and stupid.” It is 
not so long ago that this same class of mind 
was protesting against sanitation! 

The only “Атегісап” architecture in exist- 
ence is the Tepee of the Plains Indians and 
the terraced houses of the Pueblos, plus the 
old log cabin. What they mean, is the archi- 
tecture of Podunk, or Oshkosh, or Wichita— 
all borrowed clumsily from poor foreign mo- 
dels—the hideous Queen Anne, the stupid Tu- 
dor, the hunchbacked Mansard, and so on 
down the list. Fitness was as little consulted 
as beauty—here in California you see many 
a Seandinavian roof built sharp so the ice 
cannot crush the roof! And in Los Angeles 
today they are building thousands of bunga- 
lows with thin roofs so low that in summer 
their owners will have frizzled brains—if any. 
Whereas the properly built Spanish-Ameri- 
can house is cool in summer and warm in 
winter; it is easily made fireproof and earth- 
quake proof—and of course, should be both. 

Now I would like to see Santa Barbara set 
its mark to be the most Beautiful, the most 
Artistic, the most Distinguished and Famous 
little city on the Pacific Coast. It can be, if it 
will—for it has “the makings.” And those 
making are not its landscapes but its Ro- 
mance, its Past, to build on. Let the people 
who yearn for an “American” fl.vver town, a 
Ford town, all interchangeable parts of ill- 
taste, unimaginativeness, monotony and sad- 
dening Sameness, be encouraged to go and 
seek such towns—and stay there! The coun- 
try is cootied with them. Even California is 
ful. There are enough clear-seeing, right- 
thinking people in Santa Barbara to bring this 
about here, even as such a civic atmosphere 
was brought about in Santa Fe. Неге cen- 
tered the cream of the old Spanish aristocracy 
of the beautiful days of the California that 
Was. The Patriarchal life of the days when 
Dana and Fremont came, had its highest 
development in this region. The old spirit, 
the old Pride, are still here, as nowhere else 
in the Golden State. Let the Old Families, 
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the Los Alamos Club, the Community Arts, 
the artists—and you have several very im- 
portant ones—the hotels, the thoughtful busi- 
ness men, the women’s clubs, all classes and 
all persons who prefer the artistic and ro- 
mantic and fine to mediocrity and banality, get 
together to save Santa Barbara! And what 
are the Sons and Daughters of the Golden 
West going to do about letting their heritage 
lapse—the Romance that is theirs become 
choked and destroyed by the commonplace and 
dull, their California made an annex to the 
Sucker State? If they ever had a crusade 
really worth all their filial devotion, I would 
say it is precisely this. 

The worst curse that could fall on Santa 
Barbara would be the craze to get big. 
What's the great idea? Why big? Run down 
to Los Angeles and stay a few days. See 
that madhouse! You’d hate to live there! 
The selling of real estate is legal; it may even 
be made respectable. But it is only parasitic. 
It should never be allowed to dictate the char- 
acter nor the size of your population nor the 
style of your buildings. It should thank God 
you let it live on you—and should not ex- 
pect to direct you. But it has ruined many а 
town. Get a City Planning Commission of 
architects, artists and scholars. Get together, 
for a town that shall be a dream of beauty. 
Save every Landmark. I do not know that 
the old Adobe which was torn down for the 
new City Hall could artistically have been 
saved there, but I do know—for I examined 
it last July, and am competent in such work— 
that it could have been picked up and moved; 
and I do know that while no one will be proud 
of the City Пай 25 years from now, that 
adobe would have been worth more to the city 
every year than the City Hall cost. 

Nothing is crazier, more vulgar, more un- 
pardonable than to yield to the flivver-witted, 
near-sighted who know no better than to wish 
to make Santa Barbara big, Standardized, Vul- 
garized, Skyscrapering, Common-— robbed of 
her Romance, her Character, the very Jewel of 
her Good Name. Nothing that is Ugly is 


Good. Lack of Sentiment is lack of Sense, 
and Bad Business. 

I am no Visionary, but a hard-headed, hard- 
fisted graduated of the Frontier. If I have 
sometimes Dreamed— well, the Southwest Mu- 
seum stands on its acropolis; the Old Missions 
of San Diego, Pala, San Juan Capistrano and 
San Fernando are stil mighty monuments 
instead of mounds of dust; the Warner's 
Ranch Indians—the first Indians in our history 
to have that luck—are in a far better home 
than they were driven from—all because it 
was dreamed Practically. It took as much 
Sense as Sentiment, as much Business and 
bitter Hard Work. This is nothing to boast 
of—it just happened to be the kind of thing I 
like to do, just as some like to play golf or 
run for office. It is simply to indicate that 
these remarks are not those of a parlor re- 
former or empty theorist. As explorer, his- 
torian, student of architecture, of migrations, 
of peoples, for forty years, I have become 
convinced of certain infalible and inflexible 
laws. Beauty and sane Sentiment are Good 


Business, as well as good ethics.  Careless- 
ness, Ugliness, blind Materialism are Bad 
Business. The Ideal lasts longer than any- 


thing you can buy or sell or build. And Ro- 
mance is the Greatest Riches of Any People. 

By all that is fine and reverent and high— 
by every sentiment responsive to Beauty, to 
Faith, to Patriotism, and likewise by every 
lick of Plain Horse-Sense that is in you, “get 
together!” The llonor of Santa Barbara is in 
your hands—and do not fancy for a moment 
that her Good Name will stand, if you let the 
materialists strip her of her Romance and 
leave her nakedly Common. And more than 
that, the responsibility for all California is 
pretty much dropped down on your Barbareno 
shoulders! You hold the Last Trench of that 
California which has shone for centuries in 
song and story, which has fascinated the world 
and put a new sentiment and beauty іп Ameri- 
can life. So it is up to you both to save 
Santa Barbara Romantie, and save Califor- 
nia's Romance in Santa Barbara. 


A L&I TLE ABOUT КЕ ТИ Tay 


OR four years magazines and newspapers have been filled with 
references to Einstein and relativity; but who among the publie 
knows today what it is all about? And yet there is little difficulty in 
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understanding what Einstein tried to do, and what indeed he accom- 
plished. His method and technique—those are other matters, frankly 
difficult; not inherently difficult, perhaps, but rather because the 
ideas involved are so novel even to the trained investigator. 


By FREDERICK H, SEARES 
Mount Wilson Observatory 


Such expressions as “the train traveled sixty miles per hour,” or, 
referring to the trans-continental mail flights, "the airplane averaged 
one hundred and twenty-five miles per hour" are common in every-day 
speech. Everyone knows the meaning to be that the train and the air- 
plane moved at the rates specified with respect to points of reference 
fixed on the earth. The fact underlying the italized words is rarely 
stated explicitly. Usually there is no need for it; no one misunderstands 
or makes the mistake of supposing the motion was measured with re- 
spect to the sun or a distant star. 

An ocean traveler takes his brisk walk about the deck at four miles 
per hour, proving it to himself by noting that he makes so many laps 
in such and such a time. Here the reference, again instinctive and nat- 
ural, is to points fixed on the ship. Meanwhile, the ship makes her 
twenty knots or more, or say twenty-five miles per hour, with reference 
to the earth of course. Walking forward, the traveler may reflect that, 
momentarily at least, he is approaching his destination at the rate of 
twenty-nine miles per hour—the ship's speed plus his own speed with 
respect to the ship. 

All this simply illustrates the fact that rate of motion, whether of 
trains and airplanes moving more or less in straight lines, or of bodies 
turning about axes like wheels or the earth spinning in space, is indefi- 
nite unless the object of reference, the earth or the ship or some other 
body, is designated or at least understood. Thinking of his morning's 
exercise, the traveler mentions one figure; of the end of the voyage, he, 
gives you another. But so often is the reference object left to instinctive 
recognition that we sometimes forget its existence until confronted 
by some puzzle, like the old question: Does the moon rotate on its axis? 
And so, likewise, we often forget that at a given moment a body may 
be both at rest and in motion at any vate whatever, according to the 
reference object chosen. And yet this is at the root of what led to rela- 
tivity, for the motion of a body with respect to one object may be 
simpler and more easily described than that referred to some other. 

To use one of Einstein's own illustrations, a traveler on a moving 
train drops a stone out of the window. To him it seems to fall straight 
down until it strikes the embankment. To an observer on the ground it 
appears to move forward and downward in a graceful curve, landing 
well in advance of the point where it left the hand of the traveler. The 
traveler instinctively uses the train or himself as the reference object, 
while the wayside observer uses the earth. The straight-line path 
referred to the train is a simpler statement of what happens than the 
curve which expresses the motion with respect to the earth. 

Thus it happens, in science as in everyday affairs, that we find our- 
selves choosing our reference objects (technically, frames of reference), 
which theoretically may be anything, for reasons of convenience and 
simplicity. The Greeks, in describing the motions of stars and planets, 
used the earth, thought of as fixed and not rotating on an axis. Eighteen 
hundred years later Copernicus showed that the description became much 
simpler when the sun was chosen as the reference object and the earth 
was supposed to rotate. Other discoveries, notably the laws of motion 
and the law of gravitation by Newton, emphasized the advantages and 
even the practical necessity of this choice. But for certain problems 
even the sun proved to be an inconvenient reference object and the 


astronomer took refuge in the “‘fixed 
stars.” 

For each problem some one refer- 
ence frame usually gives the simplest 
solution; but curiously enough the 
most important frame of all—most 
important because, referred to this 
fundamental or preferential frame, 
physical phenomena and the laws of 
nature have found their simplest 
statement—is not associated with any 
material object at all, but is one whose 
existence is implied by Newton’s laws 
of motion. Strictly speaking, there is 
not one preferential frame, but an un- 
limited number, all having the same 
characteristics, however. 


For a time the astronomer thought 
that a satisfactory frame of refer- 
ence might be located in the stars, but 
he now knows that large groups of 
stars are moving with respect to oth- 
er groups, and that the collection of 
stars as a whole may be rotating with 
respect to the “preferential frame." 
The physicist held that it might be 
associated with the ether, but every 
attempt to attach it to this elusive and 
immaterial medium, the most remark- 
able being the famous Michelson- 
Morley experiment, has failed; and 
the preferential reference frame re- 
mains only a definition, and in certain 
respects a vague definition at that. 


As far as motions of rotation are 
concerned, the meaning of the defi- 
nition of the preferential frame is 
easily illustrated. Whirling a stone 
in a sling, we feel a tug in the string. 
A fly wheel rotating fast enough 
bursts. The earth rotating on its 
axis is subjected to internal strains 
which can be measured in various 
ways and which show their influence 
in the slightly flattened form of the 
earth. An object in which there are 
no strains or tensions whatever, like 
those set up by rotation in the sling 
or the fly wheel, is said to be "fixed" 
or “at rest," as far as rotation goes, 
with respect to the preferential 
frame. If such a body existed, it could 
itself be used as the fundamental ref- 


erence object. But none such is 
known. The vagueness of the defini- 
tion appears when we consider 


straight-line motions. Then we find 
that the fundamental reference frame 
simply is not defined at all, in the 
sense that but one single frame satis- 
fies the definition. 


This is only part of the story, but 
enough to illustrate the curious situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves. In 
the physical world we observe that 
objects move, but only with respect to 
other material objects. And yet the 
simplest description of these motions, 
or of natural phenomena in general, 
is arrived at only when we use a ref- 
erence frame which has no connection, as far 
as we can learn, with any known object, and 
exists only as a definition. 

Practically, this gives rise to no very serious 
difficulty, but to the philosophically minded it 
may present itself as an unsatisfactory state 
of affairs. And so it did to Einstein, who was 
led to ask, “Why must there be a preferential 
frame of reference? If the laws of nature are 
universal, why should they not have the same 
form and the same simplicity whatever the 
objects of reference? Is it possible that the 
preferential character of the fundamental 
frame has been artificially introduced by the 
manner in which science has developed?” 

Every schoolboy knows that the theorems 
of geometry depend upon axioms or postulates 
whose validity cannot be established by proof. 
They are just accepted, some because they are 
“self-evident,” which is another way of say- 
ing that they contradict no known experience; 
others are really definitions, used because it 
is convenient to do во. Now all physical sci- 
ence, like geometry, is based on certain funda- 
mental principles or axioms or postulates, 
which are adopted because we must adopt 
something in order to make any progress at 
all. What we adopt is usually determined by 
experience, at least we take care that we adopt 
no principle obviously in conflict with expe- 
rience; but it is a remarkable fact that there 
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is large freedom of choice in the elements with 
which we start. And here, at the end of this 
account, we have the clue to what Einstein did. 
What precedes is rather in explanation of how 
he came to do it. 


Choosing a different starting point, a differ- 
ent set of principles from those underlying the 
science of Newton and his successors, but 
using nothing that conflicts, as far as can be 
seen, with what is known of the physical 
world, Einstein succeeded in escaping the pref- 
erential reference frame hitherto necessary. 
The result is relativity, which, in a word, 
means that Einstein's formulation of the laws 
of nature is the same with respect to all sys- 
tems of reference. Actually the word “rela- 
tivity” connotes a great deal more, because 
everywhere in Einstein's analysis there is in- 
sistent emphasis on the relative character of 
phenomena, experience, fundamental concepts, 
and most important of all on the purely rela- 
tive character of space and time. But the final 
result is that stated—a formulation of physi- 
cal laws that is universally applicable. 

As an intellectual achievement relativity is 
remarkable; but the possibility of such an 
achievement is even more remarkable. It re- 
gards the physical world from a viewpoint rad- 
ically different from that hitherto held, one in- 
volving that strange intermingling of time and 
space which is so difficult to grasp. And yet 
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BARBARA STREET, PASADENA, AND HAVE NOW BEEN DISMANTLED AND SHIPPED TO POINT LOMA. 
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THE ECLIPSE ON SEPTEM- 
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when applied to the description of phenomena 
Einstein's formulation of physical laws leads 
to results which are numerically identical with 
those following from the older form of state- 
ment in all but a few critical cases. Even here 
the differences are so minute that only the 
most accurate measurements can detect them. 
In two of three cases actual tests favor rela- 
tivity; the third case is unsettled. To those 
who proceed cautiously the question is open. 


Meanwhile there are differences of opinion 
and more or less hot-worded controversy which 
is not altogether dispute about facts. Scien- 
tific men display as much human nature as 
other folks. Some of us at heart are conserv- 
atives, others progressives; but even the flex- 
ible minded have preferences, when preference 
is possible. For aside from the influence of 
habit and tradition there is an aesthetic qual- 
ity in our conception of the world about us. 
Newton and Einstein, using different media 
and widely different technique, draw for us 
two pictures of the same object, differing 
slightly in detail. For the moment we cannot 
decide which is the more faithful representa- 
tion. Some prefer one, some the other; it is 
largely a matter of appreciation. 


But whatever the future may say about the 
accuracy of the drawing, we shall think none 
the less of Newton—his picture will always 
retain its beauty though we find it imperfect 
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іп some detail; nor of the artistic skill of 
Einstein, whose achievement will always ге- 
main notable beeause he has taught us that the 
world can be pictured in such different ways. 

But what about the truth? Isn't it truth 
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that science seeks? Yes, but truth in science 
has its own special meaning, and often in- 
volves much of relativity itself. On the other 
hand, scientific truth is also an ideal, a limit, 
like those limits in the geometry book which 


CREATING A CALIFORNIA HOME 


HE “Original Woman” has purchased a 

eouple of aeres of virgin soil in the suburb 
of a beautiful town on the Paeifie Coast, a 
town which lies snugly nestled between hills 
and  ocean—-"sun-kissed, mountain girded, 
оесап washed and island guarded.” 

Having fully satisfied herself with travel, 
she has decided her one desire now is a home 
and she is going to devote the leisure of the 
next year in developing the project. She has 
made a particularly fortunate choice in secur- 
ing her building site, for the land is really a 
hiliside and possesses as a great asset many 
live oaks (Q. Agrifolia) and numerous bould- 
ers, "the playthings of giant forces," of every 


shape and size, lie heaped and scattered all 
about. 

To the east one looks into a grove of fine 
eucalyptus trees which give forth gratis, on 
foggy days, a sweet and soothing fragrance— 
to the west the Santa Ynez mountains gently 
slope, apparently into the Pacific, and one has 


THE SUMMER HOUSE BEFORE ТИЕ VINES 


GREW UP. 


at evening an unobstructed view of a sky gor- 
geous with sunset vagaries,—to the north 
a sweep of miles of these same mountains in 
all their fascinating kaleidoscopic  eolors, 
sometimes luculent gray, amethystine or ultra- 
marine blue—always changing, while the ir- 
regular foothills, in their picturesque outlines, 
kneel in obeisance to the rugged and lofty 
range above and beyond them—to the south a 
charming country place, already in a state of 
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THE NATURAL PLACE FOR A RECEPTION PAVEMENT IS UNDER A GREAT CALIFORNIA LIVE OAK. 


A FEATHERY EUCALYPTUS GROVE WAS THERE 
AS BACKGROUND. 


perfeetion, adjoins and seems to hold out a 
smiling welcome to the neweomer. 


The leisure at *Milady's" disposal enabled 
her to wander many days over her new acquisi- 
tion, viewing it from all angles, seleeting the 
salient points and formulating plans. Then 
the had built a large comfortable box bench, 
ihe seat of whieh lifts and the box holds all 
the garden tools, even the hose, the lid loeks 
and thus all are as seeure as though placed in 
an orthodox tool house. This useful bench, at 
present, in the absence of a more dignified 
sirueture bears the happy sobriquet of “Му 
Country Seat." Next she had installed the 
water system with many faucet outlets, as she 
well knows the magic growth in California is 
not due to sunshine alone. She seeured a good 
native gardener and with his advent trans- 
formation set in. “Vegas” uses the pick, 
waters and spades while “Milady” rakes, hoes, 
plants and plans. 

Soon a dainty and graceful summer-house 
filled its appointed place. Even in the build- 
ing of this she was unique. It is constructed 
in spider web fashion and up one post runs a 
water pipe ending at the center of the roof in 
2 nozzle. When the faucet is turned on from 
some distance away, а beautiful spray of 
water shoots out in all directions and falls 
to moisten the lippia beneath and the sur- 
rounding foliage. This spray is to serve a 
double purpose, for she proposes to afford the 


we continually approach but never arrive at. 
And if one reads attentively the history of 
seience he will probably eonelude that in this 
sense neither Newton nor Einstein has said 
the last word. 


By MARY JOSEPHINE LUCAS 


children the sport of bathing-suit parties on 
warm days. 

Not many people would think of laying a 
floor under their trees, but our “Original 
Woman” has had a pink concrete pavement, 
blocked in small squares, laid down under the 
wide spreading branches of a live oak. А 
cirele is left around the tree for growing 
things and on the outer edge the pavement 
meets a ereseent shaped garden planted in 
violets, at each point of the ereseent is a 
large hydrangea in flower. Little paths of 
the concrete lead in between different massive 
boulders which are left with their growth of 
ferns and vines about them. This pink pave- 
ment has already been the foundation for 
mueh entertaining, our “Original Woman” 
having served afternoon teas and even а sup- 
per, had bridge parties and entertained her 
eallers here, her friends preferring to see her 
in her embryo home environment rather than 
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at the “Inn” in which she makes her head- 
quarters. 

The latest conception of this fertile mind 
is a pool which has all the earmarks of orig- 
inality. Around and in between a number of 
bolders the gardener excavated the earth for a 
depth of several feet. When this was all 
eleared away it was built up around the edge 
with rocks and the whole cemented. It is 
most irregular and when filled with water 
might be in miniature a repliea of one of the 
charming Adirondack lakes. It has little 
peninsulas, green with ivy and small plants, 
a tiny bay, made by a riven roek, shelters the 
lotus lilies, and in a fissure of another rock 
Не moored the water lilies. With the eement 
of the bottom of the pool has been mixed a 
blue fullers earth which gives the impression 
of a reflection of the placid mountains and 
cloudless blue of the sky above. The outer 
edge is planted in Kenilworth ivy and a few 
months more of vigorous growth will convert 
it into a thing of great beauty. A number of 
goldfish have already turned its eharming 
depths into sparkling color. 

A wall of native sandstone is rising to en- 
girt the three free sides with an inside plant- 
ing of feathery bamboo, and we have had 
glimpses of the aeeomplishment of about three 
months of leisurely labor. Rose bushes, dahl- 
ias, oleanders, orange and lemon, pepper and 
acacia trees and shrubs of many varieties are 
springing into new growth and blossoming 
into loveliness. Not alone has the aesthetic 
been considered. A space is allotted to vege- 
tables and never perhaps did vegetable garden 
have a more beautiful setting. Down the full 
length of one side is a double row of gladioli 
in all the perfection of first bloom and at each 
end rows of very young orange trees, the 
eucalyptus grove making the background. 

It is not difficult to picture, in perhaps a 
year from now, in this setting of great nat- 
ural beauty combined with fascinating orig- 
inality and well directed labor, a charming 
home graeing this hillside, for our "Original 
Woman" will by that time have ehosen just 
the right style of architecture to fit in these 
harmonious surroundings. 
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I CLONES IN ONE ESTATE 


HE logie of having Architect and Landscape Architect plan in 
close consultation and co-operation is especially well illustrated in 
the developing of these two homes on a fourteen acre tract at Point 
Loma, California. 
While each home is complete in itself, with a desirable sense of pri- 
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vacy, the aim of the designers has been to so 
locate the residences as to be complements of 
each other in the Landscape composition. Such 
complementary estates as this one are being 
planned on a large scale at the Palos Verdes 
Estates by a group of well-known architects 
and engineers. 

The formality in terrace and flower gardens, 
here gives way to naturalistic effects in large 
sweeping lawns informally planted with mass- 
ed border plantations. The charm of winding 
drives overlooking open areas of well-kept 
lawn, with glimpses of distant views of both 
mountain and sca, adds to the interest and 
apparent size of the estate. 

Mr. W. S. Hebbard, Architect, has planned 
the two delightful homes of Italian Architect- 
ure, arranged and adapted to our California 
climate; while Mr. W. D. Cook, of Cook and 
Hall, Landscape Architects, has planned the 
landscape development in full sympathy with 
the character of the architecture, and to the 
end, that each home may profit by the beauty 
of the other, while both share in the spirit of 
a large estate. 

The Southwest Museum whose function is 
to record and preserve California and the rest 
of the southwest for posterity is this month 
taking a hand in the great work founded by 
Charles Lummis, by gathering into a public 
exhibition the work of our local and visiting 
landscape architects. The dates are an- 
nounced in Southland Calendar’s column; but 
it is to be hoped that this is but the beginning 
of a definite and concerted movement to de- 
velop our native advantages of hill and dale, 
canyon and mesa into an environment for our 
architecture which will be truly Californian 
and not borrowed from the East. 

As Mr. Lummis emphasizes, we have filled 
this new and lovely land with contract built 
houses, lacking in individuality, reminiscent 
of the towns which have emptied themselves 
into this portion of the state during the last 
few years. No one can say that the contract- 
ors and builders have not striven manfully 
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toward variety. They have followed the taste 
of the people in its development—but they 
have seldom called on the experts in their line, 
the architects, for facades or plans. It re- 
mains for more people to build their own 
houses. When contractors build whole rows 
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and blocks of houses, the people may һе shel- 
tered quickly but the result is that which ap- 
pears in our frontispiece, rows of similar 
houses built by contract labor back in the sev- 
enties, when San Francisco was growing as 
rapidly as Los Angeles is now. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, W. S. HEBBARD AND IRVING J. 


GILL, 


ARCHITECTS. 


MR. W. S. HEBBARD, NOW LOCATED IN LOS 

ANGELES, WAS FOR YEARS PRACTICING HIS PROFESSION IN SAN DIEGO, WHERE HE BUILT NOT ONLY RESIDENCES AND COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS BUT 

THIS FINE CLASSICAL STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, AND, ASSOCIATED WITH MR. CARLETON M. WINSLOW, ONE OF SAN DIEGO’S BEAUTIFUL CHURCHES, 
WHICH WILL BE SHOWN IN A LATER NUMBER OF THIS MAGAZINE. 
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To Arms! Californians, the Hun! 


REECE, through the centuries of her existence, de- 

veloped the exquisite art shown by the combined skill 
of the Allied Architects Association in this month’s cover 
plates. To all cultivated nations of her time and ours, these 
beautiful forms express her natural genius for working to- 
ward perfection; and Greece lives today, having conquered 
the world by her art. Greek art mastered the world and 
still lives because of the intensive study which was put into 
each curving line, each stately pillar, each delicate orna- 
ment. Divided into states whose origins differed, this 
ancient nation developed several distinct forms of con- 
structive beauty in the several states. Each district strove 
with its rivals to perfect the column it had adopted and 
worked out. Dorie or Corinthian, each became perfect in its 
way; each was symbolic of the peaceful industry of the 
skilled workmen of Greece. 

Then came the Hun! 

This time, the Roman cohorts, trained to conquer their 
world by force, smashed the beauty built up by centuries of 
patient, intelligent toil and made the more cultivated peo- 
ple slaves. From their slaves, the Greeks, Romans learned 
a higher civilization, which they developed industriously 
until their Huns, the Goths and the Vandals, descended 
upon them and laid low the wonderful system of law and 
organization developed by Rome, only to be absorbed by 
their conquered in the process of civilizing the savage 
world. 

History so near to us is hard to analyze, but still one 
word carries our thought down to the present time in archi- 
tectural parallel at least. Gothic, to us, is the symbol of 
all that beautiful architecture wrought out patiently to 
express the high spiritual and religious thought of the 
workers of centuries just passed. Perfected by architects 
and craftsmen, it expressed the French, the Italian, the 
British systems of built up, and beautifully designed re- 
ligious faith. 

Then came the Hun, thinking in his ignorance to con- 
quer the civilized Christian world by force! Religion itself 
seemed shattered by the shock. Beautiful Rheims was 
typical. The town hall at Ypres was symbolical of what 
had happened to social fabric in the world. But now, as in 
the past, the conquering nation melts into the more civil- 
ized; those who would rule by force are scattered among 
the people they tried to destroy and learn the arts of life 
from them. Always has ignorance mastered superficially 
and been in its turn educated by the subtle forces working 
in the heart of the world. 

California has a subtle beauty all her own. Californians 
absorb from babyhood this beauty. Loving it and giving it 
ful homage, they grow wise in certain arts of life never 
attained by those ignorant of its spell. Even the foreigner 
from more rigorous climates feels the spell and comes in 
answer to its call. 

Coming in hords they have thought in their ignorance 
that the way to attain California was to conquer it by force. 
The smoke of their guns has seemed to destroy her climate; 
ue slime from their camps has covered her lovely brown 
hills! 

“For what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” 


So near are we, Californians, to the war now going on 
between ignorance and that which it seems to be annihilat- 
ing, so desperately are we fighting to save that which we 
love, that we cannot now see what the end may be. But 
we may take heart of grace from what happened to Greek 
art. Still its beauty is in the world and still it speaks to 
civilization saying with Charles Lummis in his noble call to 
Santa Barbara, “Stand fast." Be true to that which you 
know and others will be mastered by the Truth. Noblesse 
Oblige, i. e., Those who know how are under obligation to 
teach the Hun of Ignorance in our midst. The spirit is 
mightier than the dollar of greed. 


SOUTHLAND ж 


New England in the White House 


ASHINGTON, the Capital of these United States, is 

at heart a city of the Old South. And California— 
to whom has come, on covered wagon, overland train, and 
middle-east train-de-luxe, the developed American from 
every state and section—can be glad to think that South- 
erners, our most intensive students of the art of doing 
things well, have dominance in the city most watched by 
foreigners. So too, may we be glad when our New England 
President choses a Southerner for private secretary. 

Politics aside, when politics can be brushed aside, there 
are certain clear-cut characteristics of the American states- 
man which distance from the Capitol make it possible to 
differentiate as developed in different parts of the United 
States. 

Californians, with the whole country, are glad that a 
New Englander of typical, definite character has the reins 
of our government, picked up so promptly after a great na- 
tional loss, in his competent hands. 

Somehow we feel that, as President Taft said of San 
Francisco, Mr. Coolidge “knows how.” 

Thus the clarion call of the mere politician urging the 
people to decide on our policy of doing business with Eu- 
горе or not doing business with Europe, falls on deaf ears. 
With competent experts chosen for their proven qualifica- 
tions, America’s business with Europe will be carried on 
as necessity demands. 

If we are Republicans believing in a representative gov- 
ernment the constant appeal of our representatives to us 
to decide their problems for them becomes annoying and 
we look for some one who really knows the game of states- 
manship. 

Politician a statesman must be for there are many pit- 
falls to be avoided and the American people have learned 
to keep one eye on the Government even while they go 
about their own business of commerce, transportation, agri- 
culture or art. But men who are merely politicians and 
have no penchant for government, are fast becoming in- 
teresting only as relics of a past age. 

This country is too large and too busy to turn itself fre- 
quently into a general town meeting. New England has 
trained a type of American we all recognize and trust. 
What happened to that character as the tribe trekked 
through the Western Reserve, and mixed with the Euro- 
pean colonies of Mittel-Amerika is not recorded in any book 
yet published; but now and then we find a pure-blooded na- 
tive American with the known characteristics running true 
to form, and we rise up to pay him the deference due to 
plain horse sense in a public and important job. 


The Octagon House 


VHE American Institute of Architects is of especial in- 
terest to California, which claims its new president 
this year, not only because of the great wave of interest in 
architecture as a profession which has arisen in this city, 
but also because the Allied Architects Association of Los 
Angeles has given certain of its funds to refurnish the main 
reception room of the historic Octagon House, the home of 
the Institute in Washington. 

This is the first time recorded that any body of archi- 
tects had the funds to devote to public or professional ser- 
vice. The reason the Los Angeles Association is able to 
come forward in this emergency and also to assist the local 
Architectural Club and its Ateliers in the building up of a 
great library for Los Angeles students of art, is because 
the individual members of the Association deny themselves 
the fee paid for their united work in designing, drafting 
and executing the plans for public work. A great fund 
potent for good architecture is therefore accumulating and 
the combined talent, skill and training of all the best men 
in the profession is offered to civic upbuilding at this time 
when Civie Los Angeles is still to be built. 

The Octagon House is starred in the new American 
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Guide Book, Rider's Washington, compiled under the gen- 
eral editorship of Fremont Rider by Dr. Frederic Taber 
Cooper and published in a series with New York City and 
Bermuda by Henry Holt and Company. A plan of the main 
floor of the building pictured below, shows the main floor 
composed of a circular vestibule in the tower and two great 
rectangular rooms filing wings on each side, and opening 
into a triangular stair hall between them back of the tower. 


The material is red brick with trimmings of Aquia Creek 
sand stone. 

This house, says Rider's Guide Book, is one of the most 
charming examples surviving of the 18th century type of 
Colonial town house. It was designed by William Thorn- 
ton, in 1798, for Col. John Tayloe, a rich Virginian, and 
was finished in 1800. 

George Washington, whose advice induced Col. Tayloe 
to build in Washington, took a keen interest in the Octagon 
House which until the death of Col. Tayloe was famous 
for its hospitality. 

Within recent years it has been occupied and carefully 
restored by the American Institute of Architects. 

“The visitor should note,” says our guide book, “as an 
example of the careful workmanship of this house, that all 
of the work of this circular vestibule coincides with the 
circumference of the tower, the doors, window sash and 
glass all being made on the circle.” 


Charles Duchesne Blaney 


FG HERE is a spot in the lovely valley of Santa Clara, the 

heart of California, which might be called a strong- 
hold of all that California stands for in beauty and distinc- 
tive character. 

Here Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Blaney have built up 
through three decades of active response to every joyous 
feature of climate, environment and opportunity for service, 
an ideal California life. 

Reticent as one may be to express in cold type those 
emotions of sorrow and bereavement which are inevitable 
at the passing of a trusted friend, the life of such a man 
as Charles D. Blaney becomes sanctified through his death 
—a noble model to be lifted up so that coming Californians 
may know and understand ful what life in California 
means. 

Set among the native oaks and the orchards on sloping 
foothills above the undulating valley and looking north to 
San Francisco Bay, Bella Vista Rancho represents first, 
the finest type of country home, established with an inti- 
mate knowledge and deep-seated respect for the natural 
beauties characteristic of California. 

Calling to their aid such Californians as Willis Polk, 


Bruce Porter, Ralph Stackpole; and rejoicing in every beau- 
tiful thing that the State from north to south has pro- 
duced, Mr. and Mrs. Blaney express themselves, their ster- 
ling characteristics, their abounding friendliness and hospi- 
tality in this the most beautiful of native Californian 
houses, whose practical influence for righteousness extends 
to the very cross-roads parking place below them, and will 
do more to teach the home-builder how to live and serve in 
a California community than all the lectures, conferences, 
and conventions enthusiastic reformers could convene. 

Others have told in memorial service, public press, and 
private conversation what Mr. Blaney’s clear cut judgment, 
and effective service meant to his widespread clientele of 
friends, his community, his county and his state. No man’s 
life could be more full of good works, no more thorougli- 
going integrity was ever called into the service of this 
state. “How good and useful and brave he was!” said 
Bruce Porter at the gathering of life-long friends and 
neighbors in Saratoga last month. “In closing a review of 
a fruitful life,” a writer in the Saratoga Star “acknowledges 
his personal obligation to both Mr. and Mrs. Blaney for 
their active, helpful sympathy when sickness and death 
came to his own household. He does this publicly because 
what they did was typical. That their home has been a 
center of social life in which the entire community has had 
a share is no more true than that it has been the center 
also from which a sympathetic, active interest has always 
gone out in time of trouble to neighbors and a host of 
friends. The sympathy is returned now to Mrs. Blaney in 
overowing measure." 

Many will be the responses to this personal expression 
for “their works do follow them"; and the editor of this 
journal joins—with a very recent cause—in heartfelt em- 
phasis on all that has been written and said in gratitude for 
inspiration and encouragement, in deep conviction that such 
a life and influence can never fail us or cease to exist. 


The Kingdom of Heaven is Within You 


By the late Martin Hope Sutton, of Reading, one of the founders of 
the great Seed Firm. 
“This is the only way to know God. ‘Be still, and know that 1 am God.’ 
‘God is in His Moly Temple; let all the earth keep silence before him? ” 


SCORE of years ago, a friend placed in my hand a 

little book which became one of the turning points of 
my life. It was called “True Peace." It was an old medieval 
message, and it had but one thought, and it was this—that 
God was waiting in the depths of my being to talk to me if 
I would only get still enough to hear His voice. 

I thought this would be a very easy matter, and so I 
began to get still. But I had no sooner commenced than a 
perfect pandemonium of voices reached my ears, a thou- 
sand clamoring notes from without and within, until I could 
hear nothing but their noise and din. Some of them were 
my own voice, some of them were my own questions, some 
of them were my own cares, some of them were my very 
prayers, but God said, “Be still." And as I listened and 
slowly learned to obey, and shut my ears to every sound, I 
found after a while that when the other voices ceased, or 
І ceased to hear them, there was a still, small voice in the 
depths of my being that began to speak with an inexpress- 
ible tenderness, power and comfort. As I listened, it be- 
came to me the voice of prayer, and the voice of wisdom, 
and the voice of duty, and I did not need to think so hard, 
or pray so hard, or trust so hard, but that *'still small voice" 
of the Holy Spirit in my heart was God's prayer in my 
secret soul, was God's answer to all my questions, was God's 
life and strength for soul and body, and became the sub- 
stance of all knowledge, and all prayer, and all blessing ; for 
it was the living God Himself as my life and my all. 

We cannot go through life strong and fresh on constant 
express trains; but we must have quiet hours, secret places 
of the Most High, times of waiting upon the Lord, when we 
renew our strength, and learn to mount up on wings as 
eagles, and then come back to run and not be weary, and 
to walk and not faint. 
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“Now go 
we to 
Jerusalem.” 
One of the 
most beau- 
tiful scenes 
in the 
Pilgrimage 
Play. 


Emil Ober- 
hoffer, con- 
ductor of 
the Bowl 
Orchestra, 
and Mrs. 
Gertrude 
Ross, com- 
poser of 
the music 
for the 
Pilgrimage 
Play. 


THE WAYFARER By Merle Armitage 


AGEANTRY is to be revived on a tremendous scale when The 

Wayfarer is given at the Los Angeles Coliscum September 8th 
to 15th. This form of drama is as old as the Greeks, who made great 
use of it, and the history of civilization records literally thousands of 
pageants, it being the chief form of expression, on a large scale, of 
the older nations of culture. The great growth of intercst in re- 
ligion, the wave of metaphysical thought which is evidenced on every 
hand in thesc modern times, is directly responsible for The Way- 
farer, which was first produced in Columbus, Ohio, in 1919. As first 
conceived, it was to carry a message of assurance and confidence to 
a world shaken and torn, and left doubting and dazed by the great 
conflict which had razed two great continents, and which involved 
most of the civilized world. So great was its message, and so far 
reaching its underlying truth, that it fairly burst, a full and almost 
perfect vehicle for a great idca, on a nation highly receptive to its 
story, and its influence. It could not closc, as do most pageants, after 
a few performances and a fair success. It had to live, because of 
the classic aspect which it had assumcd in such short time, to be 
seen by other thousands in other cities. The Wayfarer was taken 
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Hollywood Bowl Concerts 
The Pilgrimage Play and The Coliseum 


to New York, where for five weeks it held sway in the huge Madison 
Square Garden. It is safe to say that nothing in the way of a thea- 
trical entertainment has ever had such a successful New York en- 
gagement. Seating more than fifteen thousand, Madison Square Gar- 
den was packed at each performance, and thousands who were drawn 
to The Wayfarer by glowing accounts of its appeal, were unable to 
gain admittance. Seattle next financed performances of The Way- 
farer, and the effect of its success there was of the most revolutionary 
character . The city was in a chaotie state, following the removal 
of the great Ship Yards, and the resultant labor trouble. The Way- 
farer did more to restore confidence, inspire courage, and cement a 
spirit of community effort and co-operation, according to statements 
of residents of that city, than any other agency. Los Angeles is an 
ideal place for the production to remain permanently. Here is a cli- 
matic condition, making positive the performances of this great out- 
of-door spectacle, which obtains in no other American city. Here are 
the thousands of pilgrims, of tourists, of wayfarers, if you plcase, 
from all parts of the world. And here is a coliseum, with a seating 
capacity adequate for its needs, in the very heart of the heavily 
populated district of Southern California. 


A distinctive 
grouping from 
The Way- 
farer, pre- 
sented in the 
Coliseum, Los 
Angeles, Sep- 
tember 8 to 
15. The offi- 
cers and guar- 
antors «are 
representative 
of the best cit- 
izenship in the 
Southland, and 
the purpose is 
a high one, to 
produce this 
magnificent 
pageant- 
drama that all 
may hear and 
see 


HE two outstanding artistic inter- 

А ests during the summer іп South- 
ern California have been the Pilgrim- 
age Play and the concerts in the Holly- 
wood Bowl, both the outgrowth of the 
vision of women, and the development 
of the vision through the enthusiasm 
and energy of these women, their 
friends and supporters. 

Christine Wetherill Stevenson, con- 
vinced that the world had reached a 
point of not only needing but demand- 
ing a religion of love, and feeling that 
this love in the teachings of Christ 
could be brought closer to all of us by 
an impressive presentation of these 
successive incidents of his life, wrought 
out the Pilgrimage Play. 

This play, now completing the fourth 
annual season, is a wonderful por- 
trayal of the world’s greatest story, 
and is staged in an ideally beautiful 
setting in the Hollywood hills. Much 
of the truth, the utter simplicity of the 
beauty of the life of the Master, would 
have been lost within four walls or un- 
der the roof of any theatre. But the 
very hills in their eternal steadfastness 
give the background for the truth of 
the ages, the stars, the rising and wan- 
ing moon add a touch of ethereal 
beauty demanded by a story so wound 
around the heartstrings of humanity, 
while the drifting vapors of the night 
soften and enclose the beauty and hold 
it even closer to the struggling soul. 

It is highly probable that only a 
limited number of the thousands and 
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THE “BOWL” ІМ THE HOLLYWOOD HILLS, WHERE SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS HAVE BEEN GIVEN THROUGH TWO SEASONS UNDER 
THE STARS. AND OF WHICH OSSIP GABRILOWTSCH SAID, 
“THE UNIFIED EFFECT OF THE ORCHESTRA IS MARVELOUS 
AND THE ACOUSTICS ARE AMAZING. EVERY CITY SHOULD 
COPY LOS ANGELES IN GIVING MUSIC TO THE PEOPLE.” 


AROUND AND ABOUT THE BILTMORE 


After a visit to the new Los Angeles Biltmore, which opens October 
second, the statement of Herman Sachs that American architecture 
lacks life comes with something of a shock. Certainly if Mr. Sachs 
means by life, color, that surely is found in good measure. 
not intended as a refutation of the statement, nor as a brief for the 
architects, but is an invitation to all who may lean to this opinion to 
vsit the hotel for themselves and revel in the color there revealed. 
The high note of the ornamentation is Spanish and while all the color 


This is 
In this same key the new 
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thousands who enjoyed the concerts in 
the Bowl during both the first and sec- 
ond seasons listened with the concen- 
tration necessary to follow and assimi- 
late all the gradations of meaning of 
the various symphonies but it is evi- 
dent to any attendant of the concerts 
that people do go to hear the music, 
and it is impossible to attend even one 
performance without being impressed 
by the solemnity, the reverence shown 
for the beauty of the music and the 
setting provided. 

Music is supposed to wield a hyp- 
notie influence in its revelations of new 
depths and beauties but too frequently 
the result obtained is far from hyp- 
notic, as is evidenced by the creaking 
of chairs and rustling of programs, 
which mars many a symphony concert. 
This is never the case in the Bowl, 
when the lights are dimmed it is hard 
to realize you are not alone under the 
stars. The many inimitable and per- 
suasive night sounds, which so intrigue 
the imagination aid some of us in the 
translation of the music as the sym- 
phony proceeds, and weaves bits of his- 
tory and romance into the notes, which 
may not have been the intention of the 
composer but which it pleases us to 
think he would approve. 

The Bowl concerts had their incep- 
tion in the mind of Mrs. J. J. Carter, 
and their accomplishment is due to the 
prodigious amount of work done by her 
in interesting sponsors and helpers in 
her plan. 
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is toned to a rich mellowness it is color of the most entrancing kind. 
The key to the attractiveness of the hotel is held, possibly, in the word 
mellow, there is nothing glaring in either the exterior or the interior, 
the coloring is that of the old world art, soft and persuasive. 
3iltmore will furnish another center for 
the downtown entertaining, just as the Galeria Real runs directly 
through the building so the various functions held here through the 
winter will permeate the history of the social life in Los Angeles. 
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DISABLED VETERANS 


Of the three hundred and fifty Disabled 
Veterans being trained at the Southern 
Branch, University of California, some sixty- 
five had objeetives related to architecture. The 
University has been in the throes of a con- 
troversy with the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau for the past six months over what 
constituted and what did not constitute a legi- 
timate course in the various objectives for 
which the veterans were being trained. Presi- 
dent Campbell of the University finally be- 
came disgusted with the constant bickering 
with the Twelfth District Veterans’ Bureau 
executives and withdrew from the Bureau ail 
of the facilities of the University. The Uni- 
versity stand was that it could not maintain 
its self-respect and give to the Veterans the 
third rate shortened courses which the Veter- 
ans Bureau demanded. The local office of the 
Bureau is now transferring these three hun- 
dred Disabled Veterans to other schools, Ав 
there is no school which has architeetural 
work organized along the particular lines that 
the Bureau demands, the sixty-five Disabled 
Veteran architectural students are to be placed 
in architects’ offices in Los Angeles. Here 
they will continue on the government payroll 
until their edueation has been completed, 

Five теп have completed the entire агеһі- 
tectural course at the Southern Branch, which 
combined theory with office practice, and have 
been placed in Los Angeles offices at beginning 
salaries ranging from thirty-five to fifty dol- 
lars per week. Of the sixty remaining stu- 
dents, more than half have had less than a 
year and a half of training. A great part of 
this training has been theoretical grounding. 
These men partieularly will require personal 
attention from the architects in whose offices 
they are placed. АП of the Disabled Veterans 
concerned are members of the Architectural 
Club of Los Angeles and it is certainly the 
Club's solemn duty to see that they are not 
placed in offices where their services will be 
commercialized and where they will be taught 
nothing. 

That such an obvious injustice can be per- 
petrated against disabled veterans as is now 
taking place here in Los Angeles is almost 
unbelievable. The full details of the entire 
ease have been placed before those who should 
he most interested in getting justice for these 
war veterans, hut the war is over. Who cares 
about the disahled men? 


CITY HALL 


As far as the proper method employed in 
the selection of architects for publie work is 
concerned, the city of Los Angeles is some 
forty years behind the times. Architectural 
commissions are sold to the lowest hidder pre- 
cisely as are contraets for buildings where 
that which is for sale is entirely controlled 
by the city as the buyer. lf the mayor of 
Los Angeles should be stricken with paralysis 
and if it were the duty of the City Council to 
select a doctor for him surely they would not 
peddle this commission for professional serv- 
ices to the cheapest bidder; they would know 
full well that that sort of individual in the 
medical profession would undoubtedly be a 
quack. Why is it then that a similar attitude 
exists in the City Hall in the matter of archi- 
tectural professional services? 

Is the Architectural Club of Los Angeles 
going to stand idly by and see this sort of 
thing continue? Fresh in our minds is the 
memory of the recent bidding for the new 
Los Angeles Public Library building, where 
the bids ranged from three to eight per cent. 
Fortunately, the Library Board was awake to 
the situation—but think what might have hap- 
pened! If Los Angeles is ever to be a real 
metropolis, its civic administrators must be 
made to realize that art isn't sold over the 
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bargain counter. It must be shown that the 
greatest cities in the country, Chicago and 
New York and others, have reaped bitter ex- 
periences in doing business this way and have 
discarded obsolete practices with splendid 
results. 

We are now just beginning our Civic Center 
group and what is put in it will remain for 
hundreds of years. The responsibility that 
is certainly ours is not therefore to please 
solely ourselves but those who will follow us. 
What are we going to do? 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


With the discontinuance of the course in 
architeeture for Disabled Veterans at the 
Southern Branch, University of California, 
сате the dropping of the entire course іп 
architecture at the Southern Branch. The 
state legislature has finally granted sufficient 
funds to the Southern Branch to allow it to 
organize its third and fourth years in the 
Letters and Science Course, but as yet no pro- 
fessional courses of any nature whatsoever 
have been financed by the University nor has 
it endeavored to compete with the Berkeley 
Architectural Course. Such professional archi- 
tectural subjects as were taught as a part of 
the Disabled Veterans’ Architectural Course 
were made available to regular students in 
architecture, of whom there were about fifty. 
As the legislature will not тесі for another 
two years, no further assistance to a profes- 
sional school сап be looked forward to and 
so long as the management of the University 
emanates from Berkeley, a school іп archi- 
tecture at the Branch will probably be a very 
uneertain thing for many years to come. This 
means that, as a club, we should get behind 
the course in architecture at the University 
of Southern California and do all within our 
power to assist it. 

The University of Southern California de- 
partment of architecture will have on its staff 
for the coming year Mr. Carlton Monroe Wins- 
low, Mr. Sumner Spaulding, Mr. G. Lawrence 
Ott, and Mr. Kenneth Carpenter, in addition 
to the regular faculty members. None of these 
names need any introduction to the architeet- 
ural profession of Los Angeles and should in 
themselves guarantee a sueeessful year for 
the department which will continue under the 
guidance of Professor Weatherhead, who has 
most suecessfully directed and developed the 
department for the past five years. 


SMALL HOUSE COMPETITIONS 


At the request of the Architectural Club 
the Los Angeles Examiner is going to hold 
a competition for a five thousand dollar house, 
for which it will award prizes of $500, $300, 
and $150 respectively, and several $25 prizes. 
A committee consisting of Messrs. David Alli- 
son, Harwood Hewitt, Reginald Johnson, 
Donald Parkinson, Sumner Spaulding, and the 
president of the Club has been selected to write 
the program and to settle the rules for the 
competition which will probably be announced 
in the Examiner early this month. 

Great interest exists in the Club in the 
Small House Competition now taking place 
under the auspices of the Santa Barbara Art 
Association and at least sixty of the club 
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members are participating. At the request of 
Mr. Winslow, the president has seleeted 
Messrs. Pierpont Davis, Sumner Spaulding, 
and Jess Stanton to serve on the jury, which 
probably will have rendered the decision be- 
fore this bulletin goes to print. 


A CLUB OUTING 


There are some who feel that this rapidly 
growing club would be benefitted by an outing, 
with wives, kiddies and sweethearts ineluded. 

This is open to debate. Let the pros open 
the subject. The antis will come back strong. 

With many new members an outing would 
certainly enable us all to get acquainted. 
There is nothing like a pienie, with a meal 
al freseo, bugs, Mosquitos, et al, to get people 
acquainted. 

Shall it he a stag party or not? 
the debate. 


On with 


THE CLUB QUARTERS 

During the summer, when the fortunate, 
like our president, slip away for a vacation, 
and the others stay and enjoy our balmy even- 
ings, those who are downtown should get into 
the habit of spending an occasional evening 1n 
our library, getting acquainted with our new 
books. 

A little music would help the club. We have 
many modest members with good voices. Can 
not some energetie soul gather together a few 
voices and surprise us at a meeting with 
some glees? А few choiee habitues of the 
elub quarters who could start a song on а fine 
summer evening would attraet many bachelors 
who live in the downtown section and soon 
our quarters would hecome a forum of archi- 
tectural diseussion and good fellowship. 

Do not let us neglect the possibilities of our 
rooms. ! 

Once a nucleus of members starts using the 
rooms, donations of pictures, fine drawings 
by famous draughtsmen, bits of sculpture and 
so forth will be forthcoming. We have a 
wonderful drawing by Mr. Carpenter and 
there are others we should have. 

Let us not forget the generous donations to 
the library by Mr. Edward B. Butler of Pasa- 
dena. Can't some of us do likewise? There 
are many books in the library with good read- 
ing matter as well as the pietures, and we 
must read architectural books all the rest of 
our lives to ever become good architects, if 
we live long enough. 


THE BOLCIIEVICI 
In the early days of the club every meeting 
suggestions and 


was enlivened by some 
sprightly debate. The most ardent debaters 
came to be called “the Bolshevici.” Where 


are they? We miss their sparkle and рер. 
Even if they sometimes did not persuade us, 
they showed a healthy eagerness for truth 
and our meetings certainly were lively. 

ls the club so perfect and going so smoothly 
that no one wants to suggest anything? Per- 
haps we should insert a place in the order of 
business called “Bolshevici Debating.” 

Let us hear from them. 


STUDIO VISITS 


Suggestions are requested from those who 
are posted, as to when and where there are 
interesting sets which the club members should 
visit. 

An expression of opinion is also requested 
as te whether these visits to the motion pic- 
ture studios, new examples of architecture, 
and so forth, are popular. 

Let us hear from somebody at the next 
meeting. 

Don't leave it to George. 
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SMALL HOUSE BUREAU PLANS No. 7 AND No. 8 
CONTINUATION OF THE FIRST COMPETITION A.C.L. A. 
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ДСА жо РИШ О УО 
HOU/E TO CO/T $5000 | 


T the Metropolitan Exhibit of Building | 
Material on the sixth floor of the Metro- | INTELLIGENT CO-OPERATION WITH OWNER | 
politan Building, the Architectural Club plans AND ARCHITECT | 


for a small house can be found and studied. ALLEN & BIRD 


Magazines containing all published plans, can 


Theodore A. Koetzli 


' | Metropolitan Building Material. Exhibit 
| 


Broadway at Fifth Street, Los Angeles 


| : К SES Building Construction 

; 4 odse Plan Sergi also be obtained here, and communication и P 
| eine Service | M u | with the chosen architect established. Sub- 15 NO. RAYMOND PASADENA 
| о) Cost Accountants Telephone 605-71 | scriptions to California Southland can also | Елік Oaks 736 


А ===! һе taken here. —— - eoo 


Carl ТЕ ОКИМИ N. 


THE LOS ANGELES BILTMORE IS SET IN THE MOST ATTRACTIVE PART O F LOS ANGELES’ BUSINESS DISTRICT, 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL, NOT A RESORT HOTEL. THE COMFORTABLE, HOSPITABLE SUITES IN ITS UPPER STORIES ARE TAKEN BY FAMILIES WHO APPRE- 


(о) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 


PRIVATE ESTATE 


Requires the most thorough study of the 
many conditions involved. BE SURE 


vou secure competent service. 


Clarence 7. Day 


LANDSCAPE 


ENGINEER 
PASADENA 


CONTRACTOR 


(8) 


РАТХТІК 5 шт йе \х ББ 


Stendahl Galleries 


of the Pacific Coast 


Locations 
ome (hdqrs) 
The Ambassador Hotel 


Los Angeles 
Hotel del Coronado 
San Diego 


The Green Hotel 


Pasadena 


The Maryland Hotel 
Pasadena 


The Huntington Hotel 
Pasadena 


Hotel Vista del Arroyo 
Pasadena 


CIATE THIS OPPORTUNITY FOR SANE LIVING IN THE CENTER OF THE CITY. 
VISITING LOS ANGELES, AND THE BEAUTIFUL PUBLIC ROOMS ON THE LOWER FLOORS WILL AUTOMATICALLY BECOME THE CENTER OF LOS ANGELES 
IN SOCIAL ACTIVITIES AND HOSPITALITY OF A FORMAL KIND, FOR THE BURNING QUESTION OF WHERE TO PARK YOUR CAR IS HERE SOLVED, 


(el 
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AND IS A FIRST CLASS, UP-TO-DATE, 
ONE WHOLE FLOOR IS FITTED UP TO A NICETY FOR SALESMEN 


PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 155 BANK 


FORMERLY LOS ANGELES TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


Affiliated in ownership with The First 
National Bank of Los Angeles and the 
First Securities Company | 

Pacific-Southwest through 


Serving the many 


conveniently located branches in Los Angeles and 


4-- 


1! 
|| 


іп the following California cities: 


Alhambra 
Atascadero 
Carpinteria 
Catalina Island 
El Centro 
Fresno, Fidelity Br. 
Glendale, 
Glendale Ave. Br. 
Brand Blvd. Br. 
Guadalupe 
Hanford 
Huntington Park 
Lemoore 
Lindsay 
Lompoc 
Long Beach 
Long Beach Br. 


Belmont Heights Br. 
Atlantic Avenue Br. 


Pike Branch 
Harbor Branch 


Los Alamos 
| Ocean Park 
Orcutt 


Oxnard 

Pasadena 
Pasadena Br. 
Oak Knoll Br. 
Altadena Br. 

Paso Robles 

Pine Knot 

Redlands 

San Fernando 

San Luis Obispo 

San Pedro 
Marine Branch 
San Pedro Branch 

Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara 
Commercial of Santa 
Barbara Br. 

Santa Maria 

Santa Monica 

Tulare 

Venice 

Visalia 

Whittier 
Community Branch 

Wilmington 


Whe 
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EXSHUDBECTURAL DETAIL Ио 
7 


OOD design is the greatest need of the builders of Los Angeles 

at the present time. We must look to our architects for this, as 
it does not lie in the province of the painter or the sculptor. A great 
school of design would furnish the architect with trained craftsmen 
to carry out details. This is a terra cotta town. The clay is nearby. 
Concrete is available. Iron can easily be brought in. Thus the 
beautiful forests of the north would be left untouched for posterity. 
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THE BATCHELDER TILES. 


O Å= 


GLADDING САМ & CO: 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TROPIGOR OI DISMISS LINC: 
GINA TAE 


We produce Tile for Fireplaces, Fountains, Pave- 
ments, Garden Pots---anything that is appropriately 
made from clay. : 5 85 95 
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The 
OHRMUND Bros. 
UNIT SYSTEM OF HEATING 


Sets the 
Standard of the World |: | 
К си ЖЕ | Terra Cotta Газе | 
Superior and Destinctive Features 


A Comfortable Home Must Be properly | 


Heated т” C NY PRODUCHS 


PASADENA GAS APPLIANCE CO. | | 
901-3 EAST COLORADO STREET 
Pacific Coast Representatives Wanted. FAIR OAKS 93 
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RECENT BOOKS—REVIEWS 


By E. M. Greeves Carpenter 


The World Crisis 

by Winston S. Churchill 
Price $6.50, 

(Charles Scribner's Sons) 


Mr. Winston Churchill proved himself a very 
worthy son of his father, Randolph Churchill, 
by the wholehearted and enthusiastic spirit he 
manifested while bearing the tremendous bur- 
den of office as First Lord of the Admiralty of Great Britain, both 
before and during the late war. This spirit is inevitably reflected in 
his history of the events that took place in those fateful times, 
although his work is characterized by a most commendable lack of 
self-assertiveness, which he is yet able to reconcile with due reeogni- 
tion of the dignity of his position. His book, or rather this first vol- 
ume of it, gives a clear and detailed explanation of the real and long- 
standing casus belli, although he is very generous and broadminded іп 
his attitude that no individual was exclusively responsible for the 
war or its causes, Indeed, he does not hesitate to disprove more than 
one popular delusion current during those difficult days, and perhaps 
the most reassuring and eonvincing claim he proves is that of Great 
Britain's preparedness for war, built up through many anxious years 
of guard and counter-guard by those in authority. Many of the 
descriptions of the manoeuvres of both the British fleet and the army 
are truly inspiring, yet refreshingly free from the tinsel glamor of 
war. Early in this history Mr. Churchill makes appreciative recog- 
nition of the chivalrous spirit that prompted so many individual 
Americans to offer themselves to the Allied eause, long before this 
country as a whole saw fit to espouse it officially; and throughout the 
book he proves that he never under-estimated the value of the individ- 
ual, as opposed to the masses, and gives ungrudging honor where 
honor is due. Apart from its unquestionable value to the student, 
this history offers fascinating reading to all. While the gravity and 
scope of the subject called forth Mr. Churchill’s evident literary 
ability, it is lightened by a discriminating vein of humor, untainted 
by bitterness or rancor. It will undoubtedly take a high place among 
the few really authentic accounts of the World War. 

Man's Prehistoric Past 


by Harris H. Wilder, Ph. P. 
The MacMillan Company) 


Although dealing with a subject primarily of 
appeal to the student and the specialist, this 
book will be of wide general interest on account 
of its timely appearance at a period when public enthusiasm has been 
aroused by the recent archaeological discoveries in Egypt. While 
treating mainly of historic and prehistorie discoveries in America, 
other data concerning similar findings in various parts of Europe 
have been gathered. The entire work is concisely and authoritatively 
written, and is very well illustrated. 

The Ballad ol St. Barbara 
and Other Verses 


by G. K. Chesterton 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons) 


To say that in these poems Mr. Chesterton is 
true to his own finest characteristics may seem 
distinctly trite, but to those familiar with his 
inimitable qualities, both as writer апа phil- 
osopher, the statement will be realized as high praise. It is impossible 
to do adequate justice, in a small space, to the many and varied sub- 
jects which form the themes of these songs, but one outstanding 
feature which is common to them all, is the author’s great-hearted 
and patient proof of his “love of little things.” 

Poems bout. Birds 


П. |. Massingham 
(E. P. Dutton £2 Company) 


The charm of every age, from mediaeval to 
present times, and of every type of the eoun- 
tryside, permeates each page of this delightful 
anthology. The songs of the birds extolled therein form imaginary 
music set to every poem, and the poems themselves cover a wide 
range, from the quaint and blithe, spontaneous style of Dan Chau- 
cer's day, to the literal and somewhat self-conscious, moralizing tone 
of modern poetry. It is an excellent addition to the shelves of the 
nature enthusiast and of the poetry-lover, and in it each will find 
the deep attraction of the other's predilection. 

Swinging Lanterns 


by Elizabeth Crump Enders 
(D. Appleton = Company) 


This is a delightful account of the authoress’s 
rambles in China, written in an entertaining, 
conversational style, quite free from the faint- 
est hint of the stereotyped guide-book. The customs and eeremonies 
of the Chinese people are sympathetically and vividly described, and 
the whole book is redolent with the elusive, but unescapable atmos- 
phere and glamor of the Far East. The many excellent illustrations 
call for particular notice on account of their wide range of subjeets 
and elearness of detail. 


NEW FICTION 


PUTTER PERKINS, by Kenneth Brown, (Houghton Mifflin Co.), price 
$1.50, is a story of infeetious and tonic humor, and while it would 
never make a golfer, it will certainly afford much amusement both 
to golfers and others. 

LONELY Furrow, by Maud Diver, (Houghton Mifflin Co.), price $2.50, 
is an excellent novel of love, misunderstandings and fatalities in that 
fascinating atmosphere of Anglo-Indian life which Miss Diver knows 
so well, and which she depicts with such convincing realism. 

GENEVRA'S MONEY, by E. V. Lueas, (George H. Doran Co.), is an 
amusing tale of a gentle and cheery soul charged with the distribu- 
tion of his departed wife's fortune among her most deserving rela- 
tives. His well-meant but often frustrated, efforts to find and assist 
them take him to many parts of Europe, but during his wanderings 
Mr. Lucas gives him time to entertain us with delightful descriptions 


J. WA. Robinson Co. 


SEVENTH AND GRAND 


Whatever is new and interesting in travel, biography, fiction— 
literature in general—is procurable in the Book Section. First Floor 


SOUTHLAND 


of the places he visits, and to surprise us with the clever little bons 
mots and reflections he has neatly tucked into every chapter, 

THE TEMPTRESS, by Vicente Blasco Ibanez, (E .P. Dutton & Co.), 
is a clever translation, by Leo Ongley, of a story of a modern adven- 
turess transplanted from her superficial Paris life, to the harsh reali- 
ties of pioneer existence in Patagonia. The Circean whims and wiles 
by which she brings about the destruction of strong men and of the 
works of their hands, create an enthralling tale. While “The Temp- 
tress” may not perhaps be numbered among the highest achieve- 
ments of the author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” it 
is a very readable and well-drawn book. 

BREAD, by Charles G. Norris, (E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a very vivid 
reflection of one of the most outstanding problems of the present day. 
It relentlessly sets forth and weighs the pros and cons of the situa- 
tion in which the woman in business finds herself today. Ultimately 
it seems to be an indictment of the modern developments that have 
enabled or forced women to abandon the narrow path of lifelong 
domesticity. lt is undoubtedly a provoeative novel, and while it is 
certain to meet with widespread disagreement, as well as with seri- 
ous approval, it is very safe to prophesy that none who read it will 
be able to ignore its significant import. 

OVER THE FOOTLIGHTS, by Stephen Leacock, (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is 
a collection of good-humoredly satirical, fietitious examples of the his- 
trionic performances, both amateur and professional, of the last and 
the present centuries. They diseuss many types of drama, and all 
provide the excellent diversion characteristic of Mr. Leacock’s irre- 
sistible wit. 


Murdo, a collection of short 
stories. by Konrad Bercovici 
(Boni and Liveright) 


Konrad Bercovici is one of the foremost of 
present day short story writers, and one in- 
imitable. His stories are all concerned with 
gypsy lore, and portray the abandonment and emotionalism of true 
gypsy life. At present Mr. Bercovici is living in southern California, 
but he has spent a great deal of his life among the gypsies, living 
with them, assimilating their superstitions, and learning their secrets. 
By this close contaet with his subjects, he is able to create stories 
unlike all others dealing with gypsy life. This collection of tales is 
named for the best of them “The Death of Murdo,” which was chosen 
by Edward J. O’Brien to be included in his “Collection of the Best 
Short Stories of 1922.” Brita R. Bowen 


DAILY TIME TABLE MT. WILSON STAGE 


Leaves Los Angeles, 5th and Los Angeles Sts., daily... 9:00 a.m. 


Leaves Pasadena, 55 S. Fair Oaks Ave., daily at 5:00 p.m. 
Arrives TODA 5 Т Еа каа a a >... 12:00 тп. 6:30 р.т. 
Leaves Top for Pasadena опіу..................... 

Leaves Top for Pasadena and Los Anrgeles,........ 3:00 p.m. 

RATES 

Round Trip, Good for 30 Days....... аа «Иа па «аз АТАКАСЫ ы $3.50 
| 22.2222-54.....ш- Sor Н КЕ oS Da Onan оо овса оноос 2.50 
Down РЕЛЕНІ T HCUERCESCTOE ICI OD do O0 63-5 олко гул C aom ooo coa ga 1.50 


For further particulars call Colo, 2541 or Fair Oaks 259 
From Sept. 15, the 5 p.m. Stage Discontinued Until Further Notice 
30 LBS. BAGGAGE FREE 


In the wilds of the Malibou 
mountains, but a quarter of а | 
mile from the Ventura Boule- | 
vard. Deer, quail and rabbit | 
hunting—the best in Southern | 
California—adjoins Las Turas | 
Lake property—one of the | 
largest lakes in California. 

HUNTING LODGE Lots—75x 

200—incudes membership in 


Boot © Bridle 
|| Forest Club- 


(SUBDIVISION) 


club. Pay $10 monthly and | 
move on your lot. Scenic 
view, giant live oaks.  Adja- 


cent to Sherwood Forest, and 
only 30 miles from Hollywood. 
Motor out on the Ventura 
Boulevard—you can't miss the 
spot. Scout Brock's office at 
the new town of TIIOUSAND 
OAKS. Anybody on the Ven- | 


tura Boulevard will tell you 


where THOUSAND OAKS is. | 


BOOT & BRIDLE FOREST CLUB | 


100 SAN FERNANDO BLDC. 
TEL. BDWY. 641 


J. H. Woodworth 
and Son 


Designing and Building 


Telephone Fair Oaks 281 


200 E. Colorado Street 
Pasadena : Calitornia 


CALIFORNIA 
HOMES AND 
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BRIDLE PATHS ALONG THE 
HOLLYWOOD HILLS 


AR up the slopes of the Santa Monica 

Mountains once roamed the mastodon and 
the saber-toothed tiger, but with the opening 
of the Mullholland Highway, purring motor 
cars will succeed the wildeats, while high step- 
ping, prancing mounts will carry their riders 
along the former haunts of the wild things of 
the hills. 

The dream of a scenic drive following the 
crest of the Santa Monica Mountains from 
Griffith Park to Calabasas, a distance of about 
twenty-five miles, is about to become a reality 
in the construction of the Mulholland High- 
way, paralleling Ventura Boulevard. 


Cee RNG RESOU TH LAND 


The plans for the Highway provide a gen- 
erous bridle-path, which is one of the interest- 
ing points in connection with the highway, indi- 
cating as it does the increasing interest in the 
horse, in riding as a sport, and the rapid 
organization of riding clubs throughout the 
Southland. Several of the country clubs now 
provide stables for the horses of the members, 
and a hunt breakfast or luncheon is frequently 
arranged for the guests by the different hotels. 
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THE CALIFORNIA GARDEN 


By ALLISON WOODMAN 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


N grouping trees and shrubs in the Cali- 

fornia garden attention must be paid to 
the different shapes and varying heights of 
individual specimens. Remembering that some 
forms appear to best advantage when planted 
separately, such trees and shrubs having the 
same general contour or outline, and blending 
in foliage, should usually be planted in mass. 
Occasionally, for the sake of pleasing contrast, 
a tree or shrub, different from the rest in habit 
and foliage, but not clashing, may be intro- 
duced. They should be so placed, with low 
shrubs in the foreground and taller shrubs or 
trees in the rear, as to give the most grace. 


ALONG VENTURA BOULEVARD THE LIFE CENTERS AT HOLLYWOOD COUNTRY CLUB, WHICH IS JUST OVER THE HOLLYWOOD HILLS NORTH OF LOS 
ANGELES IN THE LOVELIEST VALLEY THE SOUTHLAND POSSESSES. 


| | An 


© Environment 


of 
| Distinction 


Your home here looks 
| down upon the fair- 
| way of опе of Amer- 
ica's most picturesque 
golf courses. Attract- 
ive view lots within 
16 minutes from 
Hollywood. 


403 S. Hill St. 821-166 
3881 W. Sixth St. 
Dunkirk 1821 
| 6681 Hollywood Blvd. 

i 576-80 
211 S. Brand Blvd. 
San Fernando 


reach—simply drive through Ca- 
huenga Pass and out Ventura 
Boulevard to the Hollywood 
Country Club, which adjoins 
the property. 


|| 
| This charming property is easy to 
! 


А 


P, 


"d 


Looking across the terrace of the 


to the fairway 


Hollywood Country Club 
-adjoining Hollywood Country Club Subdivision 


Hollywood Coun 


try Club Subdrorston 
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The borders of the shrubbery groups should 
also be given proper consideration; a flowing, 
sinuous line is usually much more pleasing 
than a straight, stiff line, although formal 
settings sometimes require straight lines. Do 
not plant specimens so closely together as to 
prevent some natural expansion, although cer- 
tain forms will permit close crowding. Here 
again a knowledge of the habits of growth of 
different species is necessary. The planting of 
perennials, with flowers of bright hues, has 
much to commend it. 

In a paper of this character, it would take 
too long to enumerate and describe the great 
bulk of trees, shrubs and plants, which could 
be utilized in planting schemes. However, I 
shall endeavor to discuss a few of the more 
prominent and best species, especially ever- 
greens, with some suggestions for their proper 
placement. 

Many of the berried shrubs are very beau- 
tiful, both in fruit and in flower. The many 
Cotoneasters and  Pyracanthas (Evergreen 
Hawthorn), closely allied to the Crataegus 
Hawthorn, and natives of the Orient, with 
white or pinkish sweet-scented flowers, and 
orange-yellowish red or scarlet berries, аге 
excellent for securing spring, summer and 
winter flower and berry effects. The Pyra- 
canthas do not vary greatly in height, but the 
Cotoneasters vary from the dwarf C. micro- 
phylla, excellent for rockeries and in corners 
of walks, with tny leaves and a great pro- 
fusion of white flowers, followed by purplish 
red berries, to C. frigida, a very vigorous 
species, with large clusters of white flowers, 
followed by searlet berries. Excellent group 
effects can be obtained by noting the varying 
heights of different species of Pyracantha and 
Cotoneaster, and grouping them accordingly. 
Some of the best species include: P. crenulata, 
P. augustifolia, P. coccinea, C. pannosa, P. 
horizontalis (a low form), C augustifolia, C. 
nepalensis. 

A genus of shrubs represented by Berberis 


за: 
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(Barberry) looks well when grouped with 
Cotoneastern. One of the prettiest species is 
Berberis darwini, Chili, with drooping 
branches, leaves, turning to shades of red in 
the fall, and short, tubular, golden yellow 
flowers in clusters, followed by large blue or 
purplish berries. В. ilicifolia is similar to the 
above, while B. Stenophylla, a Garden hybrid, 
is a shrub with slender, arching branches and 
spiny leaves, dark green above, silvery be- 
neath. Other species, including the dainty B. 
Wilsoni, are recent introductions. 

The Brooms, represented by species of 
Cytisus, Genista and Spartium junceum (Span- 
ish Broom), are excellent for giving body to 
groups, and for supplying continuous bloom. 
The Portugal Broom (C, albus), a small shrub, 
is literally a mass of bloom in spring. Ап- 
other spring bloomer is the Bridal Veil (G. 
monosperma), with drooping, silvery, almost 
leafless branches, and white flowers. Sum- 
mer bloomers include: the Scotch Broom (С. 
scoparius); and С. canariensis, both with 
clear yellow blossoms; C. scoparius andreanus, 
a variety of the Scotch Broom with mahogany 
yellow flowers. А diminutive little shrub, ap- 
pearing to advantage when placed in front of 
some of the Brooms, is Coronilla glauca, with 
fine, glaucus foliage, similar to that of the 
Scotch Broom, and deep golden yellow flowers, 
arranged in little coronets. 

The splendid Heaths or Ericas, with tiny 
leaves and bell-like flowers, which must not 
be confused with the Scotch Heather (Calluna 
vulgaris), are worthy of first consideration in 
any plantings. Of medium or low growth, 
they are especially suited to the Bay Region, 
and to the Los Angeles district and are par- 
ticularly desirable because of the winter- 
blooming habit of some of the species. The 
symmetrical, globular Mediterranean Heath 
(E. mediterranea), with dark green foliage 
and tiny pink flowers, is probably the best- 
known and most popular of the Heaths. 

(Continued in October) 


TZE CALIFORNIA CO-OPERATIVE ELECTRICAL CAMPAIGN HAS FITTED UP A NUMBER OF KITCHENS 


WHICH SHOW IN EXPERT FASHION WHAT CAN 


BE DONE 


ТО ORGANIZE HOUSEKEEPING. MRS. 


IIELEN GRAHAME WILL SPEAK ON THIS SUBJECT BEFORE WOMAN'S CLUBS IF ADDRESSED IN 
CARE OF THIS JOURNAL, PASADENA. 


Pasadena Corset Shop 


Helen B. Ford 


Corsetiere 


Corsets and Accessories --- Lingerie, Negligees, Robes 
Princess Siips in Different Materials 
The New Non-lacing Wraparound Corset 


A New and Fascinating Display of Unusually Dainty Hand-made 
Lingerie in Crepe de Chine and Batiste and Trimmed with Hand- 
made Fillet and Baby Irish Lace 


308 East Colorado Street 
Fair Oaks 3388 


Opposite the New First National Bank 


An Ideal School for Young Women 
Cumnock School 


COLLEGE WORK IN THE FOLLOWING 
COURSES: 


Vocal Interpretation of Literature 
Literary Appreciation Story Telling 


Public Speaking Journalism 
Dramatics Short-Story 
Voice and Diction Dancing 

French Psychology 


Art and Art Appreciation 
An accredited High School and Junior School 
under same management 
HELEN A. BROOKS, Director 
200 S. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 
54720—Wilshire 79 


* Dry Goods 


Women’s & Children’s 


Wearing Apparel 


Colorado Street at Marengo 


OLIVE ӨТІ 


A part of a private 
and direct importation 
of finest quality 
from Nice, France 


THE BLUE Birp RANCH 
Glendora, California 


FRENCH and ITALIAN ARTS and CRAFTS 


Imported by 
ELEANOR AND HOLLINGSWORTII BEACH 
Evening Bags, Old Silver, etc. Antiques 
Embroidered Linens Potteries 


630 E. Colorado Street Pasadena, Calif. 
Fair Oaks 6028 


Pasadena, Calif. 


The Radio | 
Store... | 


“Everything Worth 
While in Radio” 


Radio, Eleetrie and || 
Seientific Supplies 


Paul Franklin Johnson 


560-562 E. Colorado St. 


Pasadena, California 
Fair Oaks 3281 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF ART IN TERRA COTTA 


“Earth I am, et is most trwe, desdan me not 
for so ar you.’—From an old platter. 


T was only on an errand that I went there, 

to the Italian Terra Cotta Works, but I 
was left some minutes in the display room 
alone, and the spell of it fascinated me. There 
were Greek urns, Italian bas-reliefs, Hebrew 
jugs, Indian bowls, to say nothing of charm- 
ing old Egyptian seats and quaint sun dials. 

When the man in charge returned I told 
him that his things were truly beautiful, for I 
had found in them something of the reflected 
grandeur and glory of Greece and Rome; the 
charm of the Holy Land and the far distant 
triumph of Egypt. I asked him to tell me a 
little of his work, how the terra cotta was 
made. His eyes lit up, for he was pleased to 
speak of what he loved and he was one of 
those rare people who love their work. We 


walked down a dark hall and into a work room, 
where a potter was turning a bowl on a kick 
wheel. 
almost as old as time itself. 


The potter at his potter’s wheel is 
He worked care- 
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ІМ THE TROPICO POTTERIES — PREPARING 

MODELS IN CLAY, AFTER THE DESIGNS BY THE 

ARCHITECT OF ONE OF THE BUSINESS HOUSES 
OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


ТАТ SOUTILLAND 


fully with infinite pains. As we left this room 
10 see the kiln the man told me quite simply 
the story of a piece of terra cotta. 

The clay used was from Alberhill in River- 
side county. This clay must first be “milled” 
until tt is soft and powdery. This is then 


mixed with water, a process called “‘pugging” 
and stored. ) 
er kneaded to remove the air. 


Before using it must be “wedged” 
Next it is 


AT THE POTTER’S WHEEL, ITALIAN TERRA 

COTTA COMPANY’S STUDIOS AND FACTORY ON 

MISSION ROAD, LOS ANGELES. PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY MARTHA VAN METER. 


riculded with great саге and accuracy. Тһе 
mould seams are always finished by hand. 
The piece is then brushed with water and put 
aside to dry. Before firing a finish or under 
glaze is put on. The firing takes three days 
at 2200 degrees. 

But the story of a piece of terra cotta was 
not so much in these details as in his more 
enthusiastic remarks that followed. 

“Many of the designs," he said, ‘‘are Italian 
Renaissance. We reproduce masterpieces, clas- 
sic designs. In this room, so crowded, the real 
beauty of each piece is lost; but in a spacious 
garden with soft shadows they are so different, 
5с lovely.” 

I wished that I could see each piece in its 
proper setting. 

Terra cotta is more and more finding its 
place not only in landscape gardening, where 
now it is really essential, but also in architec- 
ture, even as was the case in old Pompeii. 
Terra cotta is quite as true in line of cornice 
vr door or window jambs as storie if the proper 
oue-twelfth is allowed for shrinkage in firing. 
It may be very decorative architecturally. 

Some sculptors see the possibilities of art 
in terra cotta. Perhaps they have caught the 
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Expert Cuisine. 
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FOR MOTORISTS 
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Perfect Appointments 
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Golf Links on its 
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By MARTHA VAN METER 


vision of the Florentine, Luca della Robbia. 
Maud Dagget of Pasadena has had several of 


AN INTERESTING SIGHT AT TROPICO 


POTTERIES, 


THE 


delightful figures reproduced іп terra 
cotta. These we find most satisfying in the 
garden. At a distance of a hundred feet an 
artist may be easily deceived into thinking the 
niedium used is old marble, so beautifully does 
terra cotta weather in California. The prac- 
tical benefit, though I hate to allude to the 
practical in this instance, is that terra cotta 
costs perhaps one-fourth the cost of bronze 
or marble and yet we find it equally as dura- 
ble as marble. In terra cotta the conception 
of the artist is not marred by firing, for the 
shrinkage is always absolutely even. Any fin- 
ishing touches, for no two pieces of terra cotta 
are exactly alike, are often given by the artist 
himself, so that we have a more intimate con- 
rection with his creative genius. 

There is a delightful field for portrait study 
in terra cotta, both in relief and in bust form. 
The portraits may even be decorated with 
water color and finished with oil if color is 
desired. 

The possibilities of art in terra cotta are 
surely without number and the quiet simple 
dignity of the art makes a lasting appeal. 
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HEWSON STUDIOS | 
HANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS For 

Dresses, Skirts, Scarfs, Blankets and Bags 


602 E. Colorado St. Pasadena 


hone: Fair Oaks 6555 


Beautiful Garden Pieces 
in 


Sculptured Terra Cotta 


lahan Terma Coina Co. 
W. H. Robison 
1149 MISSION ROAD 
Opposite County Hospital 
Phone Lincoln 1057 Los Angeles 
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THE MONEY MARKET LESLIE B. HENRY 


Resident Manager, Blythe, Witter & Co., Pasadena 


М THE April issue of this publication the writer discussed the in- 

vestment character of the petroleum situation in the United States 
in an extended comment on the spectacular report of the La Follette 
senatorial committee. It will be remembered that at that time Sena- 
tor La Follette prophesied gasoline at a dollar per gallon, due to his 
*alleged" monopoly set up by the Standard Oil Company. In the 
comment written thereon in this column the following statement was 


made: 

“The extent to which development of oil fields is being conducted 
by independents and many large producers not directly associated or 
even dependent in any wise upon the Standard Oil Companies for 
their prosperity creates a factor of sufficient weight in itself to subject 
so-called control of retail prices by the Standard to a continuous 
threat of an overplus of crude. . .” 

In a subsequent article for the June issue this statement was ampli- 
fied by the following: 

“The smal] ой company promoters whose advertisements fill the 
newspapers continuously are the ones who lure thousands of the 
unwary into making possible the proving up of huge acreages and 
then, though possessing oil wells, are unable to weather the storm 
of low prices for crude.” 

These statements are not repeated for the purpose of drawing any 
further undesirable attention to a political charlatan like La Follctte, 
whose politically inspired prophecy of a “dollar per gallon gasoline” 
is answered in Los Angeles by even бс per gallon gasoline, but to 
point out to the investor the truly remarkable investment opportunity 
afforded by the larger ой company sccurities at the present time. 

The bonds and preferred and common stocks of the Standard Oil, 
Union Oil, General Petroleum, California Petroleum, Associated Oil, 
Pan American Petroleum, and similar concerns enjoying splendid 
facilities for storage, manufacturing, and shipping both the crude 
and refined oil products throughout the world, have in a more or less 
degree discounted present conditions to a point where they are truly 
at bargain prices. 

The absolute dominance of California oil production over the oil 
situation throughout the United States—a domination that is econom- 
ically undesirable but inescapable because of the terrific over-produc- 
tion brought about by small company promoters working in proven 
territory, will continue for months to come. It is a period іп which 
these small companies in large numbers will lose their leases to the 
larger concerns and thereby give to those companies the opportunity 
to cut down production through capping wells that are producing 
a larger volume of oil than available storage tankage will hold. It 
is a period in which crude ой at sacrificial prices will continue to be 
carried to the Atlantic Coast for refining below the combined cost 
of production and transportation of oils produced in almost every 
other field in the United States, with the result that small independ- 
ents throughout the country will be closed out into the hands of the 
larger companies. 

This operation obviously points to tremendous increases in the 
equities under the securities of the larger companies, due to the pur- 
chases of proven oil bearing lands and equipment from the weaker 
independents at virtually foreclosure prices ard, through the eventual 
re-establishment of control of production of crude, to a re-establish- 
ment of profitable prices for all petroleum products. 

There are those who claim that many of the larger companies may 
have to curtail, or even abandon, dividend payments as a result of 
lost earning power due to the gasoline and crude oil *pricc war." In 
the first place, the dropping prices of gasoline and, crude oil are not 
the results of a “price war," but are merely the well-nigh frantic 
effort of the small refiners and all independent producers of crude, 
who are not possessed of storage and marketing facilities, to obtain 
any cash whatever for a product which they can not afford to with- 
hold from the demoralized market. 

In the second place, the large companies of the type I have men- 
tioned are not in any like degree victims of existing market condi- 
tions, since their equipment for marketing abroad is carrying virtu- 
ally all of their own erude oil production into markets where prices 
above the California level prevail, so that in the main, their dividend 
situation is not in danger despite their temporary reduction of earn- 
ings from the high points of the last few years. In any case where 
curtailment or abandonment of dividends might occur it would be 
for the purpose of making available every dollar of earnings to the 
all-important business of purchasing oil properties and increased stor- 
age facilities, together with the sacrificed oil of stricken independ- 
ents—an opcration which can only be preliminary to tremendously 
greater earnings in the no distant future. : 


There may be further drops in the prices of securities of the great 
oi] companies as a result of a continuance of the present condition, 
but an investor with a true eye to values rather than to market fluc- 
tuations will hardly risk losing the investment opportunities the 
existing condition affords him at the present time, and in closing the 
writer could do little better than to repeat for the investor, as well 
as for the cheap oi] company speculator, the paragraph which closed 
a similar article in the June issue:— 

“The investors in soundly financed oil companies in California 
doing a general production, transportation, manufacturing, and mar- 
keting business can look on the falling level of crude oil prices with 
equanimity and feel certain that the ultimate result will be extremely 
profitable. The speculators looking for a fortune over night through 
lurid advertisements of oi] stock and oil unit promotion schemes had 
better look to a quick liquidation of their holdings at any price they 
can obtain for them if they are to save any part of their gambles 
should another drop in crude oil prices occur." 
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E offer for investment of Personal or Trust 
Funds sound Securities returning highest 
rates consistent with safety. 


WILLIAM R. STAATS COMPANY 
Established 1887 


Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


311 East Colorado St. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


Los Angeles San Diego San Francisco 


«pFifty-Fifty" 


URING 1922 Los Angeles Gas 
LII р and Electric Corporation paid, 
in round numbers, $975,000 in 


Federal, State, County and City taxes. 
Nearly a million dollars. 


The dividend on the Preferred and the 
Common stock of the Corporation for 
the same period was a little more than a 
million dollars. 


Thus, the Government and the Stock- 
holders received nearly equal shares of 
the years earnings. 

the manner іп which 


This 


the public utility corporation contrib- 


illustrates 


utes to the support of the Government 


and at the same time yields “а fair 


return to its investors. 


Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


Decorating and Finishing Exclusive Furniture 


W. С. Pesenecker | 
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Interior and Exterior Pamting 


34 North Broadway 
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Choose your олоп architect from the representative styles shown | 
in "California Homes" by California Architects. Price $1.00. 

| AJddress: ELLEN LEECH, 
544 So. El Molino Avenue 


Pasadena, Calif. 
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NEARLY A MILLION DOLLARS 


for ONE PICTURE 


LAD like yours or mine—he's Gainsborough’s 


“Blue Boy”— the world’s most famous paint 
ing brought to Los Angeles at a cost of nearly a million dollars. 


Each window of your home at Palos Verdes Estates may frame a 
picture even more masterly— more beautiful. The ocean dares to 
paint in blue — in silver, in greens and purples — in snowy wave- 
caps and hazy horizons and splendid distances — and every hour 
the picture changes as you watch it. 


Think what your home can be—your own permanent estate, built 
on just that sloping terrace or rounded knoll that you select in 
this superb natural park — laid out for you by America's foremost 
landscape architects with parkways, golf course and winding 
avenues, and with sound restrictions protecting you and your 
neighbors. Every home-estate in Palos Verdes is desirable. No two 
are identical. You will find many that please you—and one that 
you prefer above all others in the world. We hope you will find 


it still unsold. Let us send you full information today. Address... 


Palos Verdes Estates 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 929 S. BROADWAY, HENRY CLARKE, DIRECTOR OF SALES, COMMONWEALTH TRUST CO., TRUSTEE 


NIA 
SOUTHLAND 


House of The Jefferson Estate, Montecito, Canforma Johnson, Kaufmann £2 Coate, Architects 


No. 46 OCTOBER, 1923 20 Cents 
CALIFORNIA'S HOME AND GARDEN MAGAZINE 
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Opens October First 


With the Los AngelesBiltmore this great 
city becomes more than ever a gathering 


but a few of the features which the casual 
place of the smart people of the world. 


observer will note. 
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е exacting service of the citizens and 


Downtown near every phase of the 
gucsts of Los Angeles. 


city’s life, the Biltmore is quietly devoted 
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Its exterior bcauty, 


Square, the rich, quiet lobby, 
individual in its restful appeal— these are 


Real which will become a famous prome 
nade, the thousand home-like rooms, each 


main dining room, the spa 


Joun МсЕмтев Bowman, President 


James Woops, Vice-President and Managing Director 


Cuartes Baap, Manager 
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Announcements of exhibitions, fetes, 
concerts, club entertainments, etc., for 
the calendar pages are free of charge and 
should be received in the office of CALI- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND, Pasadena, at least 
two weeks previous to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they are 
received later than that date. 


The public is warned that photog- 
raphers have no authority to arrange for 
sittings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in SOUTHLAND unless appoint- 
ments have been made especially in writ- 
ing by the Editor. 


= 


California Southland is published monthly at 
Pasadena, California. One dollar and twenty 
cents for six issues, two dollars per year. Ad- 
dresses will be changed as many times as de- 
sired if notice is given before the first of the 
month in which the change is made. 

Entered as second class matter, July 28, 1919 
at the Post Office at Pasadena, California, 
under act of March 3, 1879. 


Clubs 


ALLEY HUNT CLUB: 

The formal season at the Valley Hunt 
Club closed with May, after which 
time no programs are arranged. The 
tennis court and swimming pool offer 
the outdoor attractions during the 
summer, and individual parties, both 
afternoon and evening, are arranged 
as desired. 


ANNANDALE GOLF CLUB: 

The afternoon bridge, Mah Jongg and 
tea parties have been discontinued for 
the season, but tea will be served as 
requested and tables for cards are al- 
ways available. 

The second Friday of each month is 
open day at the club. 

The usual Wednesday and Saturday 
sweepstakes each month through the 
summer, 

LINTRIDGE COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Day has been changed from 
Monday to the first Tuesday in every 
month. On every Ladies’ Day the 
women golfers from the clubs in the 
Southern California Association will 
be welcome. 

L°s ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, second Monday of each 
month, 

Music during dinner, 
dancing, every 
during the month. 
Luncheon served from 11:30 to 2 
p.m. on Saturdays. 

Sunday night concerts during month 
twice a month. 

Tea served as requested and tables 
for cards always available. 

ILSHIRE COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies’ Days, third Monday of each 
month. 

Dancing every second and fourth 
Saturdays during the month. 

A musical is arranged for each Sun- 
day night in the month. 

IDWICK COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies' Days, fourth Monday in each 


followed by 
Saturday evening 


month. 
Tea and informal bridge every after- 
noon. 
Polo, Wednesday and Saturday of 


each week. ч 
Dancing every Saturday night in the 
month. 


1.0% ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB: 
Dinner dances, Tuesday and Friday 
nights of every week. Tuesday night 
informal; Friday night semi-formal. 
Plunge open to the ladies Tuesday and 
Friday of every week. 

ONTECITO COUNTRY CLUB: 
Provides an 18 hole golf course, two 
concrete and two dirt courts for ten- 
nis, bowls and croquet. 

Tea is served and informal 
parties arranged as desired. 

A buffet supper is served every Sun- 
day night. 

ASADENA GOLF CLUB: 

The swimming pool is open to mem- 
bers and their guests every day ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday, which are 
reserved for members, and luncheon 
will be served every Sunday from 12 
until 2 o'clock. 

EWPORT HARBOR YACHT CLUB: 
Saturday, October 6th—Club Dinner, 
6:30 p. m.— 

8:30, Winners Ball; Presentation of 
Season's Trophies and Prizes. 

Note— Events for November and De- 
cember will be scheduled but special 
announcements of dates sent out in 


due time. 
Art 


ТІНЕ two important exhibitions at the Los 
Angeles Museum, consisting of its 
own permanent collection cf paintings, and 


bridge 


С FORNIX SOUTHLAND 


Old English 
Silver Coffee 


Lendon by 
William 
Grundy 

Tate 1771 


QZ. Schmidt and 


of New Pork City 


Importers of old and modern English silver 
and Sheffield plate, fine China and Glass. 


1923, 


от 


Announce that about November Ist, 

they will open their new store at 

2320 W. Seventh St., Westlake Park Square 
Los Angeles 


Magnolia, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 


Boston, Mass. 


Newport, R. I. 
387 East Colorado Street, Pasadena, Calif. 
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A Mangone Coat 
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fashion sections---third floor with Squirrel— 
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the third annual California Water Color 
Society’s exhibition will continue through 
October 12. Тһе permanent collection of 
paintings owned by the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum takes up part of the larger gallery, 
with the third annual show of the Califor- 
nia Water Color Society on the other walls, 
There are twenty-one pictures in the per- 
manent collection, almost all of them of 
great merit. Three new pictures have re- 
cently been added, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Preston Harrison. The three are 
"Nude," by Leopold Seyffert; 'Les Con- 
trabandieres,” by George Elmer Browne; 
“Cliff at Morning,” by Carl Krafft. Other 
artists represented in this collection of the 
museum are Carl Oscar Borg, Benjamin 
Chambers Brown, Edward B. Butler, Wil- 
liam V. Cahill, Norman S. Chamberlain, 
Armin C. Hansen, J. Martin Hennings, 
Sheyel Kotoku, William J. Potter, John 
Hubbard Rich, Guy Rose, George С, Sto- 
Jana, William Wendt, Orrin White, Max 
Wieczorek, Charles С, Curran. 

The California Water Color Society has 
been growing rapdily in power and in- 
fluence, and this, its third annual show, is 
composed of seventy-one numbers by twen- 
ty-nine painters. The Mrs. Henry E. 
Huntington prize of $100 was awarded to 
Max Wieczorek. The prize-winning picture 
is “Portrait of Mrs. Charles Korrick,” a 
Painting in the mixed medium of water 
color, pastel and crayon. Honorable men- 
tion was bestowed on Carl Oscar Borg of 
Santa Barbara for his water color, "Pre- 
paring for the Fiesta," and on Rowena 
Meeks Abdy of San Francisco for her 
water color, "My Garden, Late Winter." 

October 15 to November 5, the exhibition 
will be the Seventh International Salon of 
Photography under the auspices of the 
Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. 
ТІНЕ Southwest Museum, Marmion Way 

and Avenue 46, Los Angeles, an- 
nounces the first annual exhibition of mo- 
dern handicraft will be held October 1 to 
November 1. There will be a special effort 
in this exhibition to lay particular empha- 
sis on the use of color in everyday objects. 

The exhibition will principally be an in- 
vited one, as it is believed that in this 
way more and better work will be secured. 
Invited exhibits will not pass under jury 
inspection. Uninvited exhibits will be ac- 
cepted subject to jury approval. Entry 
blanks will be sent to all invited exhibi- 
tors and may be had by others on applica- 
tion. The blanks must be filled out in 
duplicate, one to be mailed to the South- 
west Museum. 

Address all communications and exhibits 
to Southwest Museum, Handicraft Exhibi- 
tion, Avenue 46 and Marmion Way, Los 
Angeles. 

THE Painter's and Sculptor's Club have 

not yet selected a permanent home 
but have decided to hold an auction of 
small canvases for two weeks, beginning 
November 1, at the Tong» Art Shop on 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles. 

HE latest exhibition at Leonard's, in 

Hollywood, extending into October, 
consists of fifty selected prints from the 
third shownig of the lnternational Print 
Makers. This collection includes the prize 
winner of the winter show, "Mills Hall," 
by Roi Partridge. 

HE Cannell and Chaffin galleries, Los 

Angeles, anncunce an exhibition of 
paintings by Chauncey F. Ryder, from Oc- 
tober 1, to October 31. 

N the Grauman Metropolitan galleries, 

Sixth and Hill Streets, Los Angeles, 
Earl Stendahl is exhibiting canvases by 
Thomas L. Hunt, consisting mainly of New 


England suhjects, especially around the 
harbor of Gloucester, Mass. 
PHIMISTER PROCTOR has bought 


the Morgan home, 8224 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, as a residence and is 
having a studio built in the garden. Mr. 
Proctor has not given up his New York 
studio entirely but will work in California 
for the present. 


ik California Art Club held the first 

meeting for the season of 1923-24 at 
the club house, 623 Park View Street, Los 
Angeles, the first of September. Julia 
Bracken Wendt was in charge of the enter- 
tainment. John Coolidge. the secretary, 
asks that changes in addresses be fur- 
nished as early as possible that members 
may be informed of the various exhibitions 
to which they may submit work. The fall 
exhibition opens November 8, and the 
exhibition at the Southwest Museum opens 
November 1. 


T the Stendahl Ambassador galleries a 
general exhibition cf the work of 
Eastern and Western artists will continue 
through October, including a special show- 
ing of recently completed canvases by 
Bruce Nelson. Other artists included are 
J. Francis Murphy, Bruce Crane, and Paul 
Dougherty. 


ТІНЕ new Stendahl galleries in the Магу- 
land Hotel, Pasadena, will open early 
in October and will be among the best 
equipped in this countrv, the lightings and 
hangings being especially planned to show 
paintings to the best advantage. 


№ ARION KAVANAUGH іѕ exhibiting 
cil sketches at Leonards’ іп  Holly- 
wood through October 10. 


IN CONNECTION with the third show 
of the California Water Color Society, 
Henri De Kriuf, the President. has pub- 
lished a small brochure, “Тһе Renaissance 
of Water-Color Painting." 


_ Sinan. 


In the Entranee Court on Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles 


Cannell & Chaffin, suc 
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| Phonograph, built to order for 
Mr. Chas. Boldt of Beverly Hills. 


We are prepared to execute any 
design of finish to order 
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Fluffy or Flinty? 


---which kind of “carbon” 


comes from the oil you use? 


OME carbonaceous residue is deposited by 
all motor oils. That is a known fact. 


But there are two kinds of this so-called “car- 
bon.” 


One is hard and flint-like as in diamonds. lt 
attaches to cylinder walls, piston and valve heads, 
and it stays. 


Chisels or acetylene torches are required to 


renove it. 
An Abrasive 


Being hard and gritty—hard enough to score 
cvlinders—it acts as an abrasive, wearing cylin- 
ders, pistons, and rings. 

lt prevents valves from seating properly. Com- 
pression is thus lost. 


Small particles become incandescent, causing 
pre-ignition, which results in "knocking" and 
lost power. Spark plugs, becoming coated with 
it, are short-circuited, and miss. 


Avoid Motor Oils 


containing paraffin, asphalt or any 
other non-lubricating substance. Aristo 
Oil is refined by the most advanced 
processes, designed to remove every- 
thing in the crude which has no lubri- 
cating value. 


А Different Kind 


Most of the small residue from Aristo Motor 
Oil blows out with the exhaust. What's left is 
soft and fluffy. Being softer than the metals, it 
can't cause wear. 


Your cars and trucks run thousands of miles 
farther without grinding valves. 


Spark plugs practically never “foul.” 


As a pure lubricant this oil is unsurpassed. 
Neither paraffin nor asphalt is contained in it. 


It forms a tough, thin film, penetrating to and 
protecting every part in any weather and in any 
motor heat. 


lt passes every known test of perfect lubrica- 
tion under all conditions that exist in motors. 


Its the best that a great company like the 
Union Oil Company of California can make. 


If you want such lubrication, with 
entire elimination of all "carbon" dam- 
age, see that yov always get Aristo 
Motor Oil, for sale at all first-class 
garages and service stations. 


Union Oil Company 


of California 


д, 


ARA Motor Oils 
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Lous HOVEY SHARP is holding au 
4 exhibition of his paintings of the South- 
west at his studio-gallery, 610 South Grand 
Avenue, Pasadena. The gallery is open 
from 2 to 5 P. M., or by appointment, 
HOWELL BROWN, Secretary the Print- 
makers’ Society of California, asks 
that all members attend the autumn meet- 
ing of the Society to be held in the Gear- 
hart Studios, 611 South Fair Oaks Ave- 
nue, Pasadena, October 7, at three o'clock. 
І OREN BARTON is exhibiting paintings 
4in oil at the Ebell Club, Los Angeles, 
through October. Тһе exhibition consists 
of portraits, figures, and landscapes. No 
etchings are included in this exhibition. 
RIZE winners at the August-September 
. show of the Laguna Beach Art Associa- 
tion, which was held in the gallery at La- 
guna Beach, are Joseph Kleitsch, Anna 
Hills and Louise Everett. Miss Everett 
won the Skidmore prize for the best ma- 
rine; Miss Hills the Montgomery prize for 
the best landscape; Mr. Kleitsch the St. 
Ann’s Inn prize for the best figure piece, 
and also the Skidmore prize for the best 
picture in the exhibition, 
HE Kanst gallery, Eighth and Hill 
Streets, Los Angeles, closes in October, 
when the building will be torn down. Mr. 
Kanst has not selected the location for his 
future gallery, as he may build one to 
entirely satisfy his needs. In the meantime 
Mr. Kanst has selected a temporary loca- 
tion at 2875 West Seventh Street. 
A®THUR MILLIER, known to print- 
lovers as the curator cf the print 
room of the Cannell and Chaffin galleries, 
Los Angeles, included in his recent exhibi- 
tion at the Public Library his three latest 
etchings, “Lengthening Shadows," "Santa 
Monica," and “Silver Lake." 


ТІНЕ exhibition of wood block prints апа 

etchings, held by Frank Geritz during 
September at the Los Angeles Museum, has 
been sent to San Diego and will go later 
to San Francisco for showing. Mr. Geritz 
will hold classes in wood block cutting 
during the fall and winter at the Univer- 
sity of California, Extension Division, 
THE second annual art exhibition at the 

Los Angeles county fair, Pomona, will 
be held, October 16 to 20. Theodore B. 
Modra, director of the art exhibit, an- 
nouncs that the permanent art building for 
the fair grounds will be completed in time 
for the show. Three hundred dollars in 
prizes will be awarded. 


ILLIAM RITSCHEL is painting in 

the Marquesas Islands and plans to 
continue there through November. 

T the Vista Del Arroyo Hotel, Pasa- 

dena, Earl Stendahl is showing paint- 
ings by Robert Vonnoh, who is now in 
Europe supervising his exhibition to be 
held in the American section at tbe Inter- 
national Exhibition at Rome, Italy. 


Music 


HE Los Angeles concert season for 
1923-24 opens in October, and during 
the season every type of good musie will 
be offered. The opening concerts of the 
fifth season of the Philharmonie Orchestra, 
Walter Henry Rothwell, conducting, will 
be given October 19 and 20, at the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra will give during the coming sea- 
son about fifty concerts in Los Angeles 
and thirty additional concerts in other 
Southern California cities, divided into 
series according to the character of the 
programs. The Symphony Series are given 
on Friday afternoons at 3 o'clock and Sat- 
urday evenings at 8:30 fortnightly. Four- 
teen of each are programmed. The Satur- 
day evening concerts are a repetition of the 
Friday concerts, the programs being ident- 
ical. 
THE Behymer Philharmonie Series open 
in October and will be given as usual 
at the Philharmonie Auditorium. There 
will be two evening courses on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. There will be twelve con- 
certs on the Tuesday Evening Course, іп- 
augurated October 17 by Frances Alda, 
in joint recital with Lionel Tertis. Mary 
Garden, of the Chicago Opera, with Guita 
Casini, cellist, comes in this course, Octo- 
ber 23, The artists on the Thursday Even- 
ing Course of ten events are of equal note. 
Efram Zimbalist opens the series on No- 
vember 1, 
THE Auditorium Artist Series, under 
the management of George Leslie 
Smith, includes nine events, given at the 
Philharmonie Auditorium. This series 
opens October 22 with an operatic program 
in which will appear Mme. Matzenauer, 
Mme. Elizabeth Rothwell, Clarence White- 
hill, and the Philharmonie Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Henry Rothwell, conducting. 
THE Fitzgerald Concert Direction, Merle 
Armitage, Manager, will present four 
attractions during the season. Georges 
Baklanoff, the celebrated operatic baritone, 
will open the course with a recital, No- 
vember 2, 
HE Los Angeles Chamber Musie So- 
ciety will open the season series on 
October 26. 
ALIFORNIA composers will welcome 
the news that William Andrews Clark, 
Jr., founder of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Los Angeles, has extended the time to 
January 1, 1924, within which composi- 
tions may be submitted to compete for the 
prize of one thousand dollars ofered by 
him for the best symphony or symphonic 
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Presenting Exclusive Modes in 
Smartest Autumn Chapeaux 


ATS that delightfully and artistically sponsor 

the prevailing vogue in such clever new types 

as the English walking hat, the Shepherdess 
poke and other smart new innovations in Autumn 
millinery. Then there are the very newest effects in 
close-fitting turbans and stunning conceptions in new 
large pokes. Also piquant affairs in the popular 
small poke. 
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poem, and for the additional prize of five 
hundred dollars for the best chamber music 
composition. All other conditions govern- 
ing the contest remain the same. 
A NEW musical organization in Califor- 
nia is the San Franciseo Grand Opera 

Association- The company is presenting 
its first season of opera at the Ехһірі- 
tion Auditorium in the Bay City during 
the two weeks of September 26 to October 
8. It will offer eight operas in Italian 
and French. Werld famous artists have 
been engaged for principals and leading 
Califcrnia artists for the minor roles. 

Gaetano Merola is the general d.rector. 
The opera orchestra is from the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony. 

HE Los Angeles Trio, May MacDonald 

Hop2, pianist; Calmon Lubovi ki, vio- 
linist, and Illya Bronson, violin-cellist, wiil 
give the first of а serie; of six concerts, 
Thursday evening, October 18, at the Fine 
Arts Theater, 730 South Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 

HE Philharmonic Trio will appear in 

concert at the Ebell Club, Long Beach, 
October 15, and before the Tuesday Club 
of Glendale on October 16, 


Announcements 


HE Woman's Civic League of Pasadena 
held the first r»gular monthly meeting 
and luncheon of the League year, 1923-24, 
Monday, October 1, at the Hotel Maryland, 
Pasadena. Mrs. Maynard Force Thayer is 
President, and Mrs, George H. Martin, Sec- 
retary. Capt. Perigord was the speaker. 
HE California Institute of "Technology 
announces that Alfred Noyes, England's 
leading poet, has accepted the appointment 
of member of the institute's staff, and will 
give a course of lectures and readings in 
English literature. Captain Paul Perigord 
is returning as professor of economic and 
European history, and other appointments 
include Roswell С. Gibbs of the department 
of physics at Cornell University 
HE Pasadena Community Players will 
open the seventh annual winter season 
in the Community Playhouse, Pasadena, 
October 15. The first play scheduled is 
"Old Lady 31," by Rachel Crothers. 
HE Community Arts Players of Santa 
Barbara announce the opening of the 
fall season with the production of “Сар- 
iain Applejack," on October 12-13, at ihe 
Potter Theater. 
mug Community Arts Association cf 
Santa Barbara announce the opening 
of the Fall session of the School of the 
Arts, ten weeks, October 1 December 8. 
V ITH the increased facilities afforded 
by its new buildings and enlarged 
faculty, Pomona College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, is anticipating the greatest year 
in its history. It has been necessary to 
deny admission to nearly 600 applicants 
as the academic enrollment is limited to 
750. This has permitted the admission 
of 225 freshmen, of whom 125 are men. 
Applications for admission from outside 
California have been heavier than ever be- 
fore in the history of the College and 
the student body will represent all sec- 
tions of the United States and many for- 
eign countries. Registration occupied the 
three-day period, September 17th-19th, and 
the opening convocation address at 10:30 
A. M. Wednesday, September 19th, was 
delivered by President James A. Blaisdell, 
D.D., LL.D 


MHE Federation of State Societies an- 

nounce Picnic Reunions as follows: 
New York state, October 18, Sycamore 
Grove Park; Pennsylvania, October 20, 
Sycamore Grove Park; Illinois, October 
27, Sycamore Grove Park, 


ТІНЕ Assistance League of California an- 
nounces that on Saturday, October 
20th, there is to be a children’s party at 
the Community House, in Hollywood, 5604 
de Longpré Avenue, when the huge flag 
which has been donated by Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., will be raised. Mrs, Charles 
Jeffras has charge of the arrangements for 
that day and Mrs. Paul Frank Gross is 
chairman of the Christmas bazaar which 
is to be held in the Community House on 
November 15, 16 and 17. 


THROUGH the Plans Division of the 
Community Arts Association of Santa 
Barbara on September 15th there opened 
in Santa Barbara an exhibition of de- 
signs of houses costing $5000. Ninety- 
two designs were submitted in an open 
competition, and спе thousand dollars in 
prizes; awarded. 


| Та Solana 


А quiet, well-appointed small 
hotel on the West Side near 
Orange Grove Avenue. 


Expert Service 


Each menu is carefully planned and 
prepared every day. 


Grand Ave. and Lockhaven St. 
Pasadena 
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AWARDS 
SOUTHWEST 


REPORT OF JURY OF 

LANDSCAPE EXHIBIT, 
MUSEUM 

Dr. Milbank Johnson, President, 

Southwest Museum, _ 

Los Angeles, California. 


Dear Sir: 
The jury 
Landscape 


appointed to examine the 
Exhibit, being held at the 
Southwest Museum, has performed its 
duties and begs to report as follows : 
The exhihition is the first of its kind 


held on the Pacific Coast; it is quite 
extensive and, as a whole, very credit- 
able. It sums up types and qualities 


of current practice; it illustrates and 
records the stage of development in 
the onward and upward march of ar- 
ranging the objects of and on the earth's 


surface. fr т wbence тал. gains t sheols 
ter and enjoys living amenities; it in- 
dicates to what degrce we accomplish 


the creaticn and preservation of beauty 
and convenience in adapting land to 
human service, whether in the func- 
tional planning of community areas. or 
in the edifying influences of interweav- 
ing beauty and efficiency in our every 
day individual lives. и 

Аз ап educational medium, апа іп 
marking the progress cf society, the ex- 
hibition is well worth while and dis- 
tinctly appropriate. Тһе committee f^el- 
ing that this educational quality was 
one of the prime objects that prompted 
the holding of the exhibit, we have хеп- 
tured to not merely record its findings, 
but by critical comment, be constructive 
in encouraging betterment in futur» ex- 
hibits. Therefore, in citing the individ- 
ual awards some discussion is given 
where deemed pertinent. 


In City Planning 
DISTINGUISHED HONOR is award d 
for the "Los Angeles Administrative 
Center" by Cook & Hall. Fitting into 
the City Plan with provisions made for 


decided improvements in the traflic sys- 
tem of the city; meeting the difficult 
adjustments of establishing praetical 


streets and buildings, and 
offering an arrangement 
for a dignified architectural expression 
in the building, it evidences excellent 
conception and clever execution. 

No attempt is made by the landscape 
architects to control the building archi- 
tecture, and a clear suggestion is offered 
by the plan that study should be d2- 
voted to develop an architectrual com- 
position wrought out on the block plan 
to the end of materially improving the 
possibilities of the scheme. 


grades for 
simultaneously 


In Private Estates 


In connection with this element of 
the exhibit, the committee was strong- 
ly impressed with the very serious short- 
coming on the part of the exhibitors in 
their failure to give contour or grade 
information on the sketch plan, making 
it exceedingly difficult to make a proper 
analysis of the problem. We would like 
to stress this point as а suggestion to 
be kept in mind by exhibitors in future 
exhibits. 

FIRST HONOR is awarded for the 
JEFFERSON ESTATE at Montecito, by 
PAUL G. ТІПЕМЕ. 

SECOND IIONOR із awarded for the 
CHARLES B. HOPPER ESTATE, at 
Beverly Hills, California, by NEVILLE 
R. STEPHENS. 

THIRD HONOR is awarded for the 
GATES ESTATES а Pasadena, by 
FLORENCE YOCH. 

SPECIAL MENTION is given for the 
TEAGUE ESTATE at Santa Paula, Cali- 
fornia, bv RALPH D, CORNELL and 
THEODORE PAYNE. 


In Parks 


FIRST HONOR is awarded ANAHEIM 
PARK by Cook & Hall, as being sim- 
ple, well crganized in its parts and yet 
homogencous as a whole. 

MENTION i: hestowed 
LOGICAL GARDEN, 


on the ZOO- 
Balboa Park, San 


Diego, California, by GARDNER & 
SLAYMAKER. An e:pecially happy 
arrangement is devised which enables 


the showing of bears and other animals 
on slopes where natural conditions may 
he simulated, the animals being viewed 
from the lower elevation over protected 
and ornamental foreground and from 
above as well; thereby offering greater 
circulation and different viewpoints, 
While the eommittee realizes the seri- 
ousness of the prbolems presented by so 
irregular and convuluted an area and 
the difficulty in creating a coherent and 
compact composition on such a piece of 
ground, we feel bound to criticise the 
circulation indicated in the present plan 


and wish that this might have been 
bettered by possibly a series of more 
direct connecting steps or grade walks 


between the different elevations and we 
feel that the locating of the group of 
serviee buildings at what seems to be 
the principal entrance is a mistake. 

Nevertheless the scheme as a whole 
shows merit that must be recognized and 
expressed in judgment. 


]n Subdivisions 

This class brought out some exceHent 
material two distinct types were on 
display; the flat plane and the stecp 
sloping areas, each calling for a distinct 
style of treatment, the one formal, and 
the other curcilinear, and while the 
underlying principles motivating a plan 
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‘awarded 


making the most of an opportunity to 
secure the greatest use and efficiency 
frcm the land and doing it at a mini- 
mum cost, while securing the best re- 
sults, is applieahle to both styles, the 
committee, f2lt to give the first honor to 
cne type and second honor to the other 
would be too difficult to determine and 
perhaps not entirely fair. We ther2for> 
divided the subdivisions into two classes, 
the flat plane and the кезер sloping area. 

On the flat plane, FIRST HONOR is 
to CARTHAY CENTER, Los 
Angeles, California, by COOK & IIALL. 

On the steep sloping area FIRST 
HONOR is awarded to HOLLYWOOD 
KNOLLS, Los Angeles, California, by 
FRANZ HERDING. 

CARTHAY CENTER offers good con- 
nections with streets in contiguous areas, 
provides good trunk line arteries, an ex- 
cellent intericr development which ele- 
vates the value and attractiveness of 
the tract without entailing eonsequent 
or subsequent harm. The ornamental, 
business and educational allotment areas 
are excellently arranged; the protection 
to the ultimate resident owners against 
depreciating and antagonistic occupation, 
by a diferent standard than initially 
started, із well controlled. Lot sizes and 
dimensions, and street and block widths 
and lengths are well devised and, with 
normal circumstances prevailing, would 
provide an investment holding and proj- 
ect that should be highly desirable to 
the residents and the community. Eco- 
nomically and aesthetically, it has a very 
high rating. 

HOLLYWOOD KNOLLS is strikingly 
rendered and further amplified by pen 
and ink sketches of buildings, entrances, 
sections and otherwise. In features such 
as a park-like treatment of cottage 
groups in a glen; in park treatment of 
the knolls of prominent projections or 
ends of gulches; in the unique treat- 
ment at some of the entrances, and the 
widening of roads or the creation of by- 
passes at the outer points of promon- 
tories it is very cleverly manipulated. 

In boldness and in fertility of suggest- 
iveness of quaint, individual and appeal- 
ing features the plan is highly com- 
mendahle. Tts weakness lies іп the 
license assumed in providing them at 
the expense of economic warrant and in 
the rigidity of adhering to eonventional 
size lots on this steep territory. 

Specifically, the fault lies іп provid- 
ing too many roads, too small a typical 
size lot, very excessive block lengths and 
disproportional costliness of eonstruction, 
largely due to walling and lot dimen- 


sions. Did costs warrant an inclusion 
of a numher of the unusual featur^s 
contained, it would commend a high 


rating and by reason of the absenee of 
such a warrant the total seoring has been 
materially reduced. Encouragement may 
properly be given to stimulate develop- 
ment of novelty and uniqueness, yet it 
would be subversive to sustain these 
qualities when made at the expense of 
feasibility and business merit. Never- 
theless, the scheme as a whole has merit 
and ideas that in the judgment of the 
committee make it worthy of a First 
Honor Award. 

SUPPLEMENTARY material is ad- 
judged as showing mainly pictorial de- 
tails without conveying an adequate no- 
tion of the planning merit in treating a 
problem as a whole. 

Awards are made as follows: 

SPECIAI HONOR for a collection of 
woodland and landscape views in color, 
by RALPH D. CORNELL. 

As types of forest floor eoloration, 
forest glades and open hillsides, the 
photos are of special excellence for the 
acumen shown in selection of subject, 
for exquisite delicacy in color applica- 
tion and in treatment of the scene by 
bulbous and annual implantment. АН 
together the collection is remarkably 
good, 

FIRST MENTION for a colleetion of 
photos of the JOHN L. SEVERANCE 
ESTATE, Pasadena, by Paul G. Thiene. 

SECOND MENTION for a eollection 
Xf nine photos of GLENN ORR ESTATE, 
by Charles G. Adams. 

THIRD MENTION for a collection of 
three photos of the Mrs. Holladay 
Estate, Santa Monica, by Mr. J. О. 
Stokes, and Brentwoed Estates, all by 
KEW GARDENS. 

FOURTH MENTION for collection of 
photos of the L. L. WEYERHOUSER 
ESTATE, by FLORENCE YOCH. 

FIFTH MENTION for photo of J. D. 
Cox Estate, Pasadena, showing natural 
planting, by Howard & Smith. 


In Conclusion 


it is recommended that in future ex- 
hibits a written program detailing the 
class groupings, hanging and judging 


rules and a full program be supplied 
exhibitors in advance of entry, also that 
future exhibitors be acquainted with the 
ecnstructive criticisms in this report and 
that copies of this report be forwarded 


to the local chapters of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, the 
American Institute of Architects and 


the American Society of Civil Engineers 
for record. 
Respectfully submitted, 
SUMNER P. HUNT, 


Chairman. 
E. T. MISCHE, 

Secretary. 
JOHN R. PRINCE, 


MYRON HUNT, 
J. G. LANGDON. 
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MURAL DECORATION IN RELATION TO ARCHITECTURE 


Ву EDWARD BERGSTROM, Director for the Western Division, А. І. A. 


URAL decoration is art applied to wall, ceiling and vaulted sur- 
faces. This art is applied in fresco, oils, encaustic, sculpture, 
bas-relief, stone, marble, terra-cotta, stucco, mosaic composition, mar- 
ble encrustations, sectile work and woods of all kinds. A mural deco- 
ration must cling to the masonry surface behind; it must not make 
a hole in it, nor start out from it, nor be stereoscopic in its focus. 
A primary and final requisite of mural decoration is that it should be 
in harmony with the surrounding architecture; consistent with it in 


skill, composi- 
tion-in-line and 
mass, and іп 


matters of de- 
tail as well as 
in harmony 
with the sur- 
face treated 
and with the re- 
lation, establish- 
ed with other ad- 
jacent masses 
and colors. At- 
tempts at vio- 
lent perspect- 
ive апа fore- 
Shortening in 
mural  decora- 
tion have not 
been successful; 
the less intri- 
eate these are 
the more satis- 
fying has been 
the result. The 
relative merit 
of perspective 
and modeling in 
contrast with 
flatness and 
depth is purely 
a question of 
technique and 
appropriate- 
ness. 


Painting is 
the oldest form 
of mural deco- 
ration and the 
early wall paint- 
ings told the 
story of the lives 
and thoughts of 
the people then 
living. Insomuch 
that,in many 
instances, from 
this wall decora- 
tion is derived 
almost our en- 
tire knowledge 
of many civil- 
izations. The dramatie uncovering of King Tutankhamen’s tomb 
has made everyone familiar with the wall paintings of the Egyp- 
tians, who decorated both the exterior and interior wall surfaces 
of their buildings and structures in colors and sculpture, both bas- 
relief and incised. All of these old mural decorations, and even 
the more primitive cave paintings, illustrate human activity usually 


OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE MURALS IN CALIFORNIA'S STATE CAPITOL AT SACRAMENTO ARE PAINTED BY ARTHUR F. MATHEWS 
THEY DEPICT IN SYMBOLIC FORM THE HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA AND ITS LANDSCAPE, 


by simple objects intimate with human existence, showing typo- 
graphically the history of the day. The work abounds in mys- 
tieism, although the subjects themselves are extremely literal and 
lacking in imagination. The decorative work of these early people 
in masterfulness and principles has never failed to impress our imag- 
ination and our wonder is all the greater because of the technical 
skill displayed in the harmony of colors, the graduations of colors 
ard relief depending upon their illumination and the consideration of 
an entire wall 
surface as one 
composition. 
The Greeks 
followed closely 
she Eastern pre- 
cedent. Their 
early architec- 
ture showed ev- 
ery flat surface 
covered with 
painted designs 
or sculpture in 
even higher re- 
lief than the 
Babylonians. 
The colors were 
often violent 
and used with- 
out the harmony 
apparent in 
their Eastern 
prototypes. As 
their architec- 
ture grew its 
wonderful beau- 
ty, the mural 
decorations, be- 
came character- 
ized by simpli- 
city of design 
and method, rec- 


titude of style 
and delicacy of 
colors. Color 


was everywhere 
subordinated to 
the form of ar- 
chitecture. 


The Romans, 
always imita- 
tors in art, fol- 
lowed the Greek 
and other neigh- 
boring peoples 
in the use of 
surface decora- 
tion, but they re- 
verted more and 
more to the As- 
syrian feeling 
for plain sur- 
faces and of all-over decoration, and expressed this feeling particu- 
larly in the development of marbles, marble encrustations and mosaic 
paintings. Architectural moldings became chiefly adjuncts to the 
painted decorations, but the Romans never reached the deterioration 
in mural decoration that is shown in the Renaissance and later peri- 
ods, when the painters utterly obliterated the architectural forms of 
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moldings and painted them оп the flat surfaces as a part of their 
decorative schemes. In their domestic architecture, the Romans began 
that phase of wall decoration which substituted wall pictures for 
mural decorations and many of the Pompeiian interiors showed this 
tendency to grow away from true mural work. 

The early Christian and Byzantine decorations followed the early 
toman but reverted even more strongly to the Assyrian feeling in 
the omission of architectural moldings. One school of this period 
developed the Roman mosaic decoration into a richness and depth 
that made the walls glow with color and gave a texture into which 
the eye seemed to sink; another school followed fresco painting which 
developed into the frescos of the Medieval and later periods in Europe. 

The Medieval and following periods of European development of 
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mural decoration evolved two very distinct types. In the North the 
architecture grew into the Gothic with its almost entire elimination 
of flat wall surfaces and murals and became a scheme of detached 
ornamentation in stone, stained glass and the like. Southern Europe 
and especially Italy almost alone retained wall surfaces in the earlier 
periods and painters of those periods felt strongly the influence of 
the Byzantine and Eastern architectural decoration and color and de- 
veloped into life and power the fresco work inherent in those styles. 
The later Italiaus lifted the art of mural painting to a high plane 
of distinction. Their work was largely portraiture of face and figure, 
singly or in groups with conventienal backgrounds; the subjects de- 
rived from the early Christian characters and the paintings permeated 
with the early Christian religion. Giotto, the savior of Art in Italy, 
executed the best work of those early times and, as pure murals, his 
decorations have never been surpassed. The Church recognized and 
encouraged his ability and his talent created great public interest in 
painting. His wall decorations were true mural paintings, the sub- 
jects were decorative and illustrative, rather than realistic, and har- 
monizing with the architectural surroundings; and never does one 
have the feeling that the architecture was not principal to the painting 
nor the masonry behind it. He had a wonderful ability for presenting 
his subjects in silhouette with a simplicity and flatness of mass which 
did not require undue modelling. His masterful drawing and skillful 
use of simple clear colors in mural paintings are still examples for 
our modern painters. 

The Renaissance in Italy almost discarded the use of mosaics and 
sculpture in favor of painted surfaces, and mural decoration reached 
its climax in the Sistine Chapel and Stanze of Raphael. During this 
period the pictorial form of wall paneling which was first seen in the 
interior of the Roman private homes was developed almost at times 
to an absurdity. The architecture became a frame for a picture—the 
pieture became a hole in the architecture and all sense of walls of 
masonry surfaces behind the decoration was obliterated. The murals 
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of Michelangelo, Brunellesco and Corregio are wonderful paintings, 
but in most instances are more pictorial than essentially decorative, 
and bear no sense of scale or harmony with the architecture upon 
which they are placed. This phase of mural painting is not true 
mural decoration. It is merely a series of easel pictures hung upon 
the building surfaces. Even the architectural forms enclosing the 
picture are but paint applied to the flat surfaces; often the artist 
breaks right through the architecture and the painted angels in the 
vaulted domes fly freely in the sky above. Architecture becomes 
merely a surface upon which to hang a picture. 

The French have especially developed the picture wall decorations 
in contra-dist-nction to the true mural paintings and their examples 
and teaching in mural decoration, as in architecture, painting and 
sculpture, has influenced profoundly American practices. Some of 
the early examples of American murals have been lost through fire 
and the poor plaster upon which they were made, especially decora- 
tions by William Morris Hunt in the State Capital of New York. Ex- 
amples of the earlier art are found in the Church of the Ascension 
in New York and in the Trinity Church, Boston. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition was the first real awakening of 
the American public to the value of mural decorations and at the 
same time, it was an education for our painters. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, all the American painters were entirely inexperienced in 
mural work and it was only the great enthusiasm of Francis D. 
Millet, Blashfield, Maynard and Simmons, communicated to the others, 
which made the famous decorative panels of this exposit'on possible. 
Soon after, McKim undertook the design of the Boston Publie Library 
in which he combined the efforts of Chavannes, Abbey, Sargent and 
Elliott and no one ever visits the City of Boston without making the 
pilgrimage to see these great wall paintings. One can never forget 
Sargent's “Prophets” nor the vivid coloring and pictorial beauty of 
Abbey's “Quest of the Holy Grail”, Later came the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington with its beautiful paintings. Blashfield’s “Ехо- 
lution” has extraordinary detail; Simmon’s “Muses” has color, origin- 
ality and splendid composition; Alexander, Pierce, Kenyon, Reid and 
Vedder and others are all shown in mural work in this building. In 
the west, Arthur F. Mathews, who has just received the Gold Medal 
of the American Institute of Architects, for his excellent mural work, 
has found in the State Capitol, in the Oakland Library and the Lane 
Medical Library splendid backgrounds upon which to exercise his 
imagination, originality, charm, color and excellence of composition. 

Public buildings should be an education to the people in their archi- 
tectural excellence and in their combination of architecture and the 
applied arts. In Athens, Rome, Paris, London and Berlin, the great 
publie buildings are more or less satisfying architecturally and es- 
pecially display an appreciation for beauty and interest in applied 
arts that points a constant lesson to those who are responsible for 
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MR. ARTHUR MATTHEWS PREPARED HIMSELF FIRST TO BE AN ARCHI- 
TECT AND PRACTICED IN OAKLAND UNTIL HE WENT ABROAD, WHERE 
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the designing of great public institutions. Today is the Age of the 
Illustration—the appealing illustrations on the billboards; the pictures 
in the magazines; the moving pictures, with their literature and the 
news of the day; the printing machine with its wall paper to cover 
the walls and ceilings of our homes; the reproductions and prints of 
mural paintings to hang іп our rooms. Have these mainfestations of 
the hunger of the people for pictures any permanent value? Are 
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WO important articles in SCRIB- 
4h NER'S for this month direct at- 
tention to the fascinating work of 
the world's leaders in science and 
scientific methods of thought. Out- 
lining the task of the American Ori- 
entalist, James H. Breasted, Dr. 
George Е, Hale, Honorary Director 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory at 
Pasadena, California, gives а de- 
lightful glimpse of the interesting 
scientific research going on along the 
Upper Nile and opens the door to 
the tomb of Tutankhamen in a way 
which shares the joy of the scientific 
man with the gentle reader unversed 
in scientific lore. 

In an article called “Seeing the 
Invisible” in the same magazine, Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, Director Nor- 
man Bridge Laboratory of Physics; 
Chairman Administrative Council, 
California Institute of Technology 
at Pasadena, gives to the layman as 
far a view into the advance develop- 
ment of scientific thought and meth- 
ods and introduces the reader un- 
versed in modern methods to the 
music of the spheres. 

Professor J. C. Merriam, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution at 
Washington and recently in Pasa- 
dena to attend the meetings of the 
American Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science, spoke soberly while 
there of the evident desire on the 
part of the general public to know 
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THE PICTURESQUE SPANISH CONQUESTADORES ADVENTURING UP THE 
COAST OF CALIFORNIA ON HORSEBACK IS THE ARTISTIC HERITAGE 
OF EVERY CALIFORNIA PAINTER. MURALS BY ARTHUR MATHEWS. 
they really leading us into a better appreciation of the pictorial and 
other applied arts? It would seem as if, on the vast expanse of the 
gray walls and ceilings of our public buildings, we might well go back 
and record our history in mural paintings, truly conceived as such, 
and thereby relieve the terrible monotony of those walls and give 
to the generations to come an expression of our appreciation of this 

art rightly applied to architecture. 
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more of “what it is all about” when 
scientific men the world over travel 
great distances merely to verify 
their scientific facts collected by 
long years of study and experiment. 

The recent eclipse of the sun was 
then imminent and Dr. Merriam ex- 
pressed his conviction that science 
should share with the people in gen- 
eral the deep joy of a search for 
truth. He spoke of the Science 
Service Bureau now instituted for 
that very purpose, and commended 
the work it is doing in supplying the 
newspapers with facts of discovery 
and research. 

As a student of the history of the 
human race and its origins in life 
on the earth, Dr. Merriam has done 
his share in teaching the people the 
truth. If we study the book of 
nature spread out before us we see 
evolution at work on every side, he 
affirms, and in the chief lecture of 
the scientific meetings at Los Ange- 
les Dr. Merriam shared with the 
people there assembled ап insight 
and a vision of human progress that 
seldom comes to the lay audience 
eager to learn. 

The eclipse of the sun, taken up 
by Southern California realtors as 
a providential feature for their ad- 
vertising mills, brought astronomers 
out into the open and was a severe 
test of their sporting qualities and 
their methods of work. Its failure 
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THE ASTRONOMERS AT POINT LOMA, CALIFOR- 
NIA, FINDING POSITION OF THE SUN AND MOON. 


MR. W. H. HOOG EXPLAINS TO THE GROUP OF 
VISITORS WAITING FOR CLOUDS TO ROLL BY. 


THE DEFLECTION ОРИ 


By ROBERT TRUMPLER, 
Astronomer, Liek Observatory 


Editor's Note:—A preeeding paper on Re- 
lativity in September Southland has proved an 
open door to the understanding of the purpose 
KEinstein's Theory is intended to serve, and has 
been favorably received by the readers of this 
magazine. We therefore present this month а 
paper read at a meeting of the Pacific 
Division, A. A. A. S., in Los Angeles. Іп an- 
nouncing his new laws of gravitation, Einstein 
gave to the seientifie world three tests of his 
theory. One, which was confirmed by the 
eclipse expeditions of 1919 and 1922, i.e., Ein- 
stein’s statement thut a ray of light eoming 
from a star past the sun to the carth will be 
deflected out of its course by the attraction of 
the sun, is set forth in the following paper. 


URING the last few years a new task has 

been added to the observing program of 
total solar eclipses: the determination of the 
light deflection in the sun’s gravitational field. 
The attention of astronomers had been spe- 
cially attracted to this problem by Einstein's 
prediction, and the importatnce of these obser- 
vations lies in testing one of the necessary 
consequences of Finstein’s Theory. 
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to qualify as a successful show or experimen- 
tal producer of results was nevertheless an 
added point of contact between the public and 
the scientific worker and cemented a fellow 
feeling between them as no perfect view of the 
corona could have done at this stage of the 
game, 

Application of scientific results to our work- 
a-day world has been for the last few decades 
the popular demand from scientific research, 
Commerce has seen the value of pure science 
and has asked for more as applied to the prob- 
lems of human life today. But acquaintance 
with the laboratory has given the intelligent 
observer an individual interest in science, and 
has made the reading public not only recep- 
tive to scientific truth but insistent in its de- 
sire. 

Opportunity for leadership by trained scien- 
tifie minds is the chief attraction of the Far 
West. Inspiration is bountiful in the eager- 
ness of the open-minded western man of busi- 
ness, in the boundless spaces and fields yet un- 
opened or occupied, in the building up of new 
communities and new social structures among 
a free people, inheritors of all the ages and 
receptive to the best of modern equipment and 
ideals. 

No one man in this newly developed por- 
tion of California has grasped this opportunity 
to fuller measure than its leading scientist 
and citizen, George E. Hale. The measure of 
his active influence is infinite and is just be- 
ginning to be realized by California itself. 


THE ЕСШЕ; 
EXPEDITION OF MI. 
WILSON OBSERVA- 
TORY, POINT LOMA, 

CALIFORNIA 


The problem before us is this: are rays of 
light influenced by gravitation when they pass 
near a heavy massive body like the sun, and 
if that is the case how much are they deflected 
from their normal straight path? If light is 
subject to gravitation, a ray of light originat- 
ing in a very distant star will be curved when 
passing the sun. The observer on the earth 
points his telescope in the direction in which 
the light reaches the earth and he observes the 
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star in the straight prolongation of this direc- 
tion; the star therefore appears displaced from 
is normal position in the direction away from 
the sun. The displacement is largest for a 
star seen near the sun’s limb, while it rapidly 
diminishes for stars situated in the sky far- 
ther away from the sun. Of course it is only 
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during a total solar eclipse that stars can be 

observed or photographed in that part of the 

sky which immediately surrounds the sun. 
The German mathematician, Soldner, was the 
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first who considered the bending of light by the 
sun’s gravitation in 1801. The corpusculary 
theory of light then in vogue supposed light 
to be a stream of small particles travelling 
with the speed of light, 186,000 miles per se- 
cond, and it seemed a natural conclusion that 
these particles should be subject to gravita- 
tion. With this assumption Solder found that 
a ray of light passing near the sun follows a 
hyperbola; in calculating the apparent dis- 
placement of a star seen at the sun’s edge, 
however, Soldner made a mistake and obtained 
a value which is twice too large. The correct 
value for his assumptions that light is subject 
to gravitation like a heavy particle moving 
with the speed of light [adopting Newton’s 
law of gravitation] is 0” 87. Soldner did not 
suggest observation of this displacement and 
later when the corpuscular theory of light 
was abandoned, his work fell into oblivion. 

In 1908 and 1911 Einstein took up this pro- 
blem. His special theory of relativity and his, 
so called, principle of equivalence led him to 
the conclusion that light energy must have in- 
ertia and be subject to gravitation. Using 
Newton’s law of gravitation he finds the ap- 
parent displacement of a star at the sun’s limb 
to be 0” 87 and that for other stars the dis- 


placements are inversely proportional to their 
angular distance from the sun’s center. Al- 
though Einstein does not revert to the cor- 
puscular theory, the assumptions on which his 
1911 value for the light deflection is based are 
equivalent to those of Soldner, at least for the 
present problem. It is not likely that Einstein 
knew of Soldner’s previous work, and at any 
rate his solution is entirely independent as it 
treats the problem more generally and by a 
different method. 

In 1916 Einstein generalized his theory of 
relativity so as to extend it to the phenomena 
of gravitation. In this course Einstein adopted 
a new law of gravitation differing by small 
amounts from Newton’s well known law, and 
this new theory required a light deflection just 
double that of the 1911 paper. 

From the theoretical point of view we have 
therefore the following three possibilities re- 
garding the deflection of a light ray just graz- 
ing the sun’s limb. 

Theory: Apparent displacement of a star at 
the sun’s limb. 

1. Newton's law of gravitation, 0” 00. 
Light not subject to gravitation. 

2. Newton’s law of gravitation, 0” 87. 
Light subject to gravitation. (Newton’s cor- 
puscular theory of light: Soldner, 1801.) 
(Einstein's special theory of relativity: 1911.) 

3. Einstein's law of gravitation, 1" 75. 
Light subject to gravitation. (Einstein's gen- 
eralized theory of relativity: 1916.) 

If we speak of Einstein's prediction we mean 
the third value resulting from his complete 
theory; the second value is often designated as 
the half effect. It was the task of the observer 
to test which of these three predictions corres- 
ponds to reality and the observations so far 
made decidedly favor the third case. 

The practical solution of this task consists 
in photographing the stars in the neighbor- 
hood of the sun during a total eclipse and 
taking another photograph of the same stars 
several months before or after the eclipse 
when the sun is in a different part of the sky. 
The second photograph can be taken at night, 
and shows the stars in their normal positions. 
The two plates are then compared by careful 
differential measures and after these measures 
have been corrected by calculation for the dif- 
ference in instrumental adjustment, they give 
the displacements of the stars during the 
eclipse. 

The first successful observations of this ef- 
fect were made at the eclipse of May 29, 1919, 
by two expeditions of the Greenwich observa- 
tory. This eclipse was particularly favorable 
because the eclipsed sun was situated within a 
group of bright stars. Three instruments 
were used; two of them (including the 4 inch 
camera which furnished the best set of plates) 
showed light deflections in good agreement 
with the prediction of Einstein. The result of 
the third telescope, however, was discordant, 
confirming rather the half effect. The field 
of all the three telescopes was small (less than 
4 square degrees), the plates contained only a 
few stars (less than 12), and did not allow 
opportunity to test whether or not the light 
deflections were inversely proportional to the 
angular distance of the star from the sun's 
center. 

Another opportunity for observing the Ein- 
stein Effect was offered by the eclipse of Sep- 
tember 21, 1922. The Crocker expedition of 


the Lick Observatory observing this eclipse at 
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Wallal on the N. W. coast of Australia, was 
equipped with two instruments specially de- 
signed by Dr. Campbell for test.ng the lignt 
deflections. The larger of the two instruments 
was a photographic twin camera of 15 feet 
focal length, which on 17 by 17 inch plates 
covered an area of 5 degrees square. The 
second instrument was also a twin camera, 
similarly constructed, but only 5 feet long. 
The larger telescope, of course, gives measures 
of greater accuracy and is more important for 
the Einstein problem. The shorter cameras, 
on the other hand furnished photographs cov- 
ering a much larger area of sky, 15° by 15°. 
They mainly serve to test whether the star dis- 
placements are inversely proportional to the 
angular distance of the star from the sun's 
center. 

With both instruments night comparison ob- 
servations were made in May, 1922, on the is- 
land of Tahiti at a southern latitude similar to 
that of the eclipse station. The instruments 
were then packed up again, shipped to Aus- 
tralia and set up at the eclipse station at 
Wallal. The observing conditions during the 
eclipse proved very favorable; perfectly clear 
sky and good definition and steadiness of the 
star images. With the 15 foot cameras four 
photographs with 2 minutes' exposure were ob- 
tained, showing on the average about 80 stars 
down to the magnitude 10.5. The plates of 
the smaller instruments had exposures of only 
1 minute and show between 500 and 600 stars, 
most of which, however, are situated at large 
distances from the sun. So far only the re- 
sults of the 15 foot cameras are available; the 
work on the plates of the 5 foot cameras is not 
yet completed. The four eclipse photographs 
of the 15 foot camera were carefully measured 
with a measuring microscope and compared 
with the measures of four corresponding Ta- 
hiti plates. Three such pairs of plates were 
measured independently by Dr. Campbell and 
myself. The four plates show very good agree- 
ment and the mean result of 1" 72 for the 
light deflection at the sun's limb is a very close 
confirmation of Einstein's prediction of 1” 745. 
Зу applying suitable corrections to the mea- 
sures each pair of plates was so adjusted that 
the stars in the outer portion of the plate fell 
together on the average. We thus obtain i 
the mean of the four plates the star displace- 
ments showing clearly that the stars near the 
sun were apparently displaced during the 
eclipse as compared with the stars near the 
edge of the plate. For 35 out of the 40 stars 
within 2° from the sun the observed displace- 
ments are away from the sun. For the stars 
situated outside of this limit the plotted dis- 
placements merely represent the accidental er- 
ror of the measures. 

In the diagram the observed displacements 
are more than 2000 times magnified and one 
might easily get a wrong impression of the 
amount of the effect to be measured. Unfor- 
tunately it is not possible, on account of the 
light of the corona, to observe a star at the 
sun’s limb for which the effect is largest. The 
most favorable star that could be photographed 
at the 1922 eclipse was 15’ from the sun’s 
edge and its displacement according to Ein- 
stein was 0” 85 which on the plates of the 15- 
foot cameras was less than 1/50 of а milli- 
meter (less than one thousandth of an inch). 
If I show you a drawing of two star images as 
they appear in the microscope of which the 
one image is bisected by the micrometer wire 
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while the other is set off from the wire by 
0” 85 you will agree that the effect on which 
this test of Einstein’s theory is based is small 
as compared with the size and definition of 
the star images; even for our most favorable 
star it is less than the radius of its image on 
the photographic plate. Still although the star 
displacement is small it is easily measurable 
and no experienced observer would make a bi- 
sction error of the amount illustrated. 

There are still two questions remaining for 
discussion. First: Is there any possibility that 
these results have been vitiated by systematic 
errors introduced either by the telescope, the 
photographic process, the measures, or the 
method of calculation? For the purpose of 
being able to answer this question, an auxiliary 
star group had been selected and each of the 
eclipse photographs as well as the Tahiti com- 
parison plates was also exposed on these check 
stars. The check field was so chosen that 
neither at Tahiti nor at Wallal it could have 
been influenced by the sun's gravitation. Of 
the two star fields photographed on the same 
plate only one (the eclipse field) could show 
any light deflections due to the sun's gravita- 
tion, while both should be affected alike by in- 
strumental errors.  Arranging the stars of 
both regions according to their distance from 
the sun's center and forming means for groups 
of stars we find that the displacements shown 
by the stars of the eclipse field are not shared 
by the stars of he check field. They can there- 
fore not be due to errors of observation. 

The sceptic will further ask: Is it necessary 
to consider the observed star displacements as 
an effect of gravitation in confirmation of Ein- 
stein's prediction; is it not possible that they 
are at least partly due to other causes, for 
instance to refraction in a circumsolar me- 
dium? etc. 

It is very difficult to estimate or calculate 
the effects of such other causes. In all pro- 
bability, however, displacements of other than 
gravitational origin would not be exactly in- 
versely proportional to the angular distance 
of the star from the sun's center, but follow 
a somewhat different law. In this connection 
it is therefore important to observe not only 
the displacements of a few stars near the sun, 
but also to establish the law according to which 
the displacements depend on the distance of the 
stars from the sun. Although the results of 
our observations with the 5-foot cameras, made 
specially for this purpose, are not yet ready, 
the observations of the 15-foot cameras al- 
ready indicate a good agreement with Ein- 
stein's prediction for this law, and there is 
at present no evidence that other causes than 
gravitation have a sensible effect on the dis- 
placements of the stars near the sun. 

The present state of the problem may be 
summarized by saying that the observations 
made at the last two eclipses by entirely differ- 
ent instruments and methods are in close 
agreement with the prediction of Einstein's 
generalized theory of relativity and lead to 
the conclusions that light is subject to gravita- 
tion and that Einstein's law of gravitation is 
more accurate than Newton's law. At com- 
ing eclipses the most desirable supplement to 
our observational data will consist in observa- 
tions of stars situated closer to the sun's limb 
(if such is possible) and in testing more accu- 
rately the law according to which the light de- 
flections diminish with increasing angular dis- 
tance of the stars from the sun. 
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N O MORE vital and far-reach- 
1 ing source of influence has 
lately appeared in the Southland 
of California than the First Ex- 
hibition by Landseape Architects 
at the Southwest Museum. As 
the report of the jury of awards 
comments, in Southland Calendar, 
“The exhibition is the first of its 
kind held on the Pacific Coast. 
MS lt sums up types and 
qualities of current practice, 
accomplishes the creation and 
preservation of beauty in adapt- 
ing land to human service." AER 

While this is true—for the 
architects and the owners of fine, 
large estates—and as an inter- 
esting exhibition of professional 
work by our landscape gardeners 
and city planners—a ride on the 
trolley between Pasadena and 
Los Angeles will prove to the 
interested observer that the land- 
scape of Southern California near 
the “tenth industrial city of the 
country," shows on the whole no 
signs either of “the creation or 
the preservation of beauty." 

In spots, here and there, hidden 
in the hills or surrounded by 
trees, one may find a fine estate, 
a well kept city park or a group 
of handsome city houses set in 
appropriate yards. But the hills 
—oh! the dear, softly-curved, be- 
loved hills of Californa! How 
the ignorant are butchering them 
with the steam shovel! *Adapting 
land to human service" without 
one thought for the suffering of 
those who must look at them 
from the valley, the lines of traf- 
fic, or from the opposite hills! 

It is the prerogative of un- 
trained minds to do things in the 
wrong way first and then to do 
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in the business they carry on. If 
a camper, ignorant of our dry, in- 
flammable landscape, sets fire to 
the forest by carelessness, he is 
arrested and fined or jailed. Are 
there not crimes worse than ar- 
son being perpetrated on our 
hills, the loveliest inheritance we 
have to pass on to posterity? 
While city planners апа splen- 
did groups of trained architects 
have been giving their time to 
large houses of the wealthy and 
to flat parks and city plans, pop- 
ulation has struck the hill coun- 
try and running up it has built 
its own ugly little tenements 
high in the air for all to see their 
paucity of ideas. The lack of 
slow natural development in the 
building of hill towns by plains- 
men suddenly dumped upon them 
by our methods of urging more 
people to come before we are 
ready to house them, has caused 
mistakes to be made, lowering 
the the value of property in di- 
rect proportion to the rapidity 
with which the land is “devel- 
oped.” 

Few leaders in this publie serv- 
ice have ever seen a beautiful hill 
town! For their benefit the 
Southwest Museum has held its 
first exhibition, has directed their 
attention to the source of knowl- 
edge of how to do things right. 

Hidden in a book of pictures 
and quiet, simple explanations, 
we found at this exhibition the 
following notes on hill develop- 
ment by one born on the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, where for 
hundreds of years tiny houses 
have been built on the sides of 
steep hills. Mr. Herding has done 
a great service to California. 


IN THE SOUTHWEST 


NOTES ON HILL PLANS 


By FRANZ HERDING 


For the planner of hillsides, the interest 
starts where the difficulties begin. On level 
ground, unfortunately, it has rarely been dis- 
covered that laying out is an Art. In hills, 
sooner or later we must accept this as a rule. 
There, planning without vision and imagina- 
tion comes to a standstill, or leads to im- 
possible situations and will prove impractical 
and will discourage prospective home builders. 

Engineering alone will not suffice — the 
theory of the engineer in developing hill 
ground is to lay out streets. His logical proce- 
dure is to find a most direct connection between 
two end points of the street with the most ad- 
vantageous sloping and turning conditions, at 
the least cost for the cutting and filling. This 
is the reason for the difficulty the buyers of 
lots find in developing their places.  Every- 
one is confronted with innumerable problems, 
that make it expensive and difficult to improve. 

The general planner of hillside developments 
has to extend his sphere beyond the exclusive 
engineering needs and has to find with un- 
limited art.stic imagination different means to 
success. As a main thought, he has to create 
lots which are perfect building sites. To this, 
he has to add the practical and economical use 
of the lots and the blocks divided, and the ar- 
tstie possibilities of all future improvements. 
He has to keep in mind the organic relationship 
of the street system with the buildings and 
the gardens and the topography. He cannot 
forget that at a glance from below one can 
overlook entire hillsides, or from above entire 
hill slopes or valleys where one never should 
see a confused picture. 

In designing, the planner has to think in 
plastie terms, working steadily in three dimen- 
sions. Therefore, he should not attempt 
planning without a perfect topographical sur- 
vey showing the smallest elevations practically 
and indicat.ng all natural features as trees, 
shrubs, groves, springs, etc. The ground for- 
mation together with the development of the 
surrounding country will determine the street, 
elevations, locate the entrances, the important 
points and the traffic channels. The existing 
natural features will suggest the treatment. 

Regarding the street system, it 18 a mace: 
of finding the best line for the street in the 
site; and we may set as a rule, that the best 
line is the one where the cost of construction 
to the cost of upkeep and use is in the best 
economie proportion to the connecting line of 
two po:nts. Thus a short and steep street 
may be cheaper to build, but is expensive in 
upkeep and use, while a long and gently slop- 
ing street to reach the same height will cost 
more but will be cheaper in upkeep and use. 
Therefore, a pencil line can cost millions in 
waste of horse power, labor and actual money 
for the years to come. This explains why a 
seep cut or viaduct, if practically and estheti- 
cally carried through will often prove con- 
siderably more economical and satisfactory. 

Street turns or zig-zag winding streets of 
easy grade are a waste of land in home sub- 
divisions and result in uneconomic blocks, while 
in steep grade streets the block development is 
easier. One would therefore, limit easy grade 
streets to very few at considerable intervals 
while he would develop the areas in between 
with second and third grade streets and foot 
paths. This means shorter streets of steeper 
grade and better use of the land. The width of 
hillside streets should never be standard. They 
should widen and narrow down according to 
site formation and to traffic needs. The limit 
in third grade streets should be that width in 
which two cars can pass each other. A short 
fourth grade street in very steep hills is often 
practical for one way traffic, if the driver has 
complete sight control of it. Steeper and 
gentler grades should change with level traffic 
rest places rather than forcing the street to 
keep on rising on a uniform grade. Those 
rest places can be plazas, street turns devel- 
oped into terraces, etc, and are beautiful 
esthetical assets to development. 

A stairway and walk system is of great im- 
portance in hill subdivisions; while it is re- 
lated to the street system it has to turn off in 
its own direction for practical and economical 
reasons, offering short cuts to important sites. 

While organizing such more or less technical 
matters, the planner never ceases visualizing 
the location and the architectural grouping of 
the houses. In fact, the best hill treatments 
for home sites are those in which houses are 
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located perfectly in the landscape and the 
streets and walks s:mply drawn along and 
brought into good relationship with them. We 
are discovering this in studying old hill-towns 
the world over, which are famous as architec- 
tural gems. One is surprised to see the thou- 
sands of tricks and means that underlie the:r 
beautiful organism. We also find there that 
the houses are usually located in right angle 
to the contours; that they are set and built to 
have a perfect view over the streets and the 
country below that they have a direct vista to 
the next important plaza, building, natural or 
other feature. Everyone erects his house to 
conform to such ideas, bring:ng quite naturally 
a certain rhythm and harmony into the whole. 
Coincidently, these advantages working both 
ways, any vistas from those places that are 
seen from the houses, present pleasing, orderly, 
harmonious pictures. You see the fronts, the 
windows, the gables, etc., looking at you in a 
direct and honest way, and the roofs and walls 
meeting your eye in harmonious angle, and 
in this way the important and distinctive points 
are logically brought into pleasing relationship 
with distant points or home lots. Such hill 
treatments we find pronounced, especially in 
Mohammedan countries, where the relaxation 
and pleasure of the women was almost exclu- 
sively dependent on the vistas from the houses 
and garden terraces, therefore, also, bay win- 
dows, balconies, etc., stretching out to snatch 
vistas of interest. 

We find that like the house, also the land- 
scaping, the terracing, like every other im- 


provement, all play their particular role in 
bringing about the admirable beauty of old 
hill towns. Everywhere there we find indi- 
vidual art built up to beautiful street views, at- 
tractive group compositions and entire har- 
monious towns. As many sided as are nature, 
climate and other conditions, as many sided 
are the solutions found. Not unlike a music 
composition appear those perfectly built hill- 
towns. From street to street a change of ac- 
cords, from plaza to plaza of melodies and the 
entire music mounting up to the dominants of 
the hill town pictures, thus becoming a part 
and as a whole a work of art, linking up like 
music to harmonious accords. 

A highly developed sense of the esthetics 
must have determined most of these historic 
examples; or was it that human instinct of co- 
operation which not unlike bees and ants build- 
ing their communities, could not help grow- 
ing into a town of perfection, just as simple 
and unartificial? 

It is well to study how they have reached 
such perfection and employ the learned in our 
creations. We have lost during the last gen- 
erations, that state of life in which quite na- 
turally masses cooperate into the best. We 
have, however, gained to some extent a substi- 
tute, in the big Land and Development Com- 
panies, whose power and initiative make it 
possible along preconceived, comprehensive 
plans of great scope, enabling us to build in a 
modern way, a perfect architectural whole, 
which in the old days took generations to bring 
to a state of perfection. 
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Evolution or Ignorance 


HE Look of nature is spread before us; if we are of 

inquiring minds we can but study it. If we are trained 
to collect data, classify it, and make logical deductions 
from it, we arrive at certain conclusions. If we have at- 
tained to the scientific attitude we have learned to hold 
our judgment in suspense and seek for more truth con- 
tinuously. Working in this way we see evolution going on 
all around us. When orators, blind to the facts cf the 
natural world in which they live, set out to fight those facts 
with words, they simply make themselves ridiculous. 

Religion and especially the fundamental religious teach- 
ings of Christ can be no more shaken by a study of the facts 
of nature than the word of God can be questioned either in 
nature or in the inspired word. If then, we find our youth 
disturbed in mind because the science of the university does 
not agree with the dogma taught in Sunday school, one or 
the other or both of these methods of teaching is at fault. 

That our presentation of learning in the schools is badly 
done at present seems the general opinion of our students 
of the subject. In “The Spokesman” for September, that 
vital, forceful organ of University of California Extension 
Work, gives two vivid flashes of light from experts in 
teaching. 

Rebecca N. Porter, quoted from an article in Scribner’s, 
says, “Members of the class in fiction writing were, almost 
without exception, the products of our present public school 
system and what I learned from them [in their 
self-revealing effort to write fiction] about the wave of in- 
dustrial discontent that is sweeping our country reveals 
stretches of quicksand along the path of our training in 
citizenship. Our present method of highly specialized edu- 
cation is a prolonged and persistent assault upon the human 
soul. That there shall be anything given the student 
to help him across the bogs and deserts of life that lie before 
us all, regardless of what we may be doing for a living, does 
not enter into the plan at all." 

Again, on another page, Dr. D. A. Hetherington says to 
the San Francisco teachers: ‘The growth of the democratic 
ideal demands a change in educational method. We can no 
longer fumble along, attempting to develop reservoirs of 
information, regardless of the kind of thinking done. The 
self-made man of the past has been efficient because he 
spent his time thinking out real problems, not in acquiring 
masses of information that ought or ought not to be useful 
at some later day. The education of the future must place 
its emphasis upon the thinking done, not upon the amount 
of information stored away." 

Food for thought lies in these sober findings of our best 
educators. Why waste time fighting evolution? God made 
man in his own image; but we must not forget that God is 
Spirit and it is the spiritual part of man that matters, not 
the origin of his natural body or the shape of his ears. 
What the race is evolving into is our problem rather than 
the faraway story of the bourne from whence we came. 


Saving the Redwoods 


UE to the work of the *Save the Redwoods" league, 

the most magnificent forest road in the world, the 
Redwood highway, is being preserved as a lasting heritage 
to California. Not all of the great trees that line the road 
for many miles are yet safe from the lumbermen, but log- 
ging is in active progress in only one place along the high- 
way. At one point, a short distance south of Scotia, lum- 
bering is in active progress, but the Bolling Grove, the 
Mather Grove and the Kent Grove bear witness of the suc- 
cessful drive to protect the trees along the highway. There 
are still many splendid groves that will inevitably be cut 
down, however, unless the work of the league is continued 
and more money is forthcoming to purchase other timber 
lands along the road. The magnificent Bull Creek grove 
that contains a tree said to be sixty-seven feet in circum- 


ference and almost 400 feet tall is close to the State high- 
way near Dyerville, and should by all means be acquired. 

The Humboldt Pioneer Memorial Grove, a tract of pri- 
meval redwoods near Orick, Humboldt County, was dedi- 
cated to public use on Sunday afternoon, September 2nd. 
The exercises, simple and appropriate, were held under the 
giant trees of this grove, recently given to the state by 
Mrs. Zipporah Russ of Ferndale. 

This grove, which contains some of the finest and largest 
trees in the Redwood belt, will become a unit in the system 
of State Redwood Parks. It contains 166 acres of redwoods. 

That the gift of a grove of Redwoods to the state by Mrs. 
tuss was at least partly inspired by her daughter, Mrs. 
Georgia Russ Williams, is evidenced in the publication of 
a book of verse by Mrs. Williams, entitled *Save the Red- 
woods." "This volume, which has been privately distributed 
among her friends, contains a number of excellent poems 
expressing her keen interest in the preservation of these 
mightiest of trees. 


“For lo! her treasures vanish 

And the trust she held for coming men 

Is broken ;—her forests rare, her crown 

Of beauty, carelessly is flung away. 

The ever-swelling hosts who worshipped 

In her vast cathedral groves, and who laid 
'Their riches on her altars, find 

The temples razed, and desolation where 
Surpassing beauty once had claimed the world." 


Strong regret over the destruction of the Redwoods is 
expressed in the following lines by Mrs. Williams: 


“Today they are cutting the Redwoods, 

Cutting the beautiful trees, 

I can hear no sound in the world 
But the cry of the falling trees. 

From the groves on the rich river levels 
Where stood they since ages long gone 

To the tops of the high-crested mountains, 
They mow ruthlessly, steadily on.” 


Europe and America 


^ APTAIN PAUL PERIGORD, French soldier and schol- 

^ ar, American economist and lover of the free people, 
returns to his work at California Institute of Technology 
after a year of vital and intensive study in the center of 
European organization and government. 

That his position in the Institute is one of tremendous 
influence for good to the entire community, to the Pacific 
Coast and through it to distant centers is a fact which 
should be grasped by the wide-spread audience which has 
learned in the past to value his opinion and which makes 
constant demands upon his time. From this quiet, scho- 
astie center of teaching, the results of Captain Perigord's 
study of world problems may go forth in logical order and 
be studied and commented upon by others. Confusion is 
avoided by centralization, and our universities and institu- 
tions of learning thus become the leaders of our people. 
Men who can think straight and think clear through to a 
conclusion are now in demand as teachers in our institu- 
tions, which aim to train future leaders, and whose by- 
products count in influence on the community in which 
they are situated. Limited only by the capacity of their 
community to absorb the good, our numerous colleges and 
institutions are entering upon this second phase of their 
work and through university extension and special lectures 
are funetioning as centers of independent thought. 

Captain Perigord sees in California a place where new 
ideas may be worked out in freedom, and where much 
may result from the discussion and application of world 
theories and ideals. He will present in these columns—as 
he did last year befcre his departure for Europe—inter- 
pretations of European thought and conditions, which, 
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without such expert aid, seem almost beyond the under- 
standing of the individualistic citizens of California. 


Back to the Church 


HERE is a growing suspicion in the minds of many 

people that they have missed something by not going 
to church. Together with the re-housing of nations there 
is seen a rebuilding of churches all over the world and an 
enlarging of their capacity. | 

The time when elementary ministers beat the tom-tom 
and announced popular music, popular subjects, striving to 
give a jazz character to the sacred service, and thus attract 
people, has passed. Stirring in the heart of the world there 
is a longing to know more of Christ, the Savior. 

The great stream of knowledge which has come down 
to us through the ages was turned by Christ’s direction 
into the channel of the Christian Church. Christian civil- 
ization has flourished on its banks and been nourished by 
its waters. Whenever and wherever the walls of the church 
have become too narrow or have been broken up into small 
sections the great stream has overflowed onto the land and 
outsiders have seemed to have more of the truth than those 
left inside. 

Where the command to go out into the world and preach 
the gospel to all nations and all tribes has fallen on deaf 
ears, some great pestilence, famine or war has brought the 
Christian nations in touch with outer tribes or with each 
other to fight disease or some common enemy or even closer 
still to grapple with each other and then to sit down to- 
gether to think things out. Immediately this place, where 
two or three individuals or nations are gathered together 
to know more of the right way to live, becomes a tabernacle 
of the most high God. The heavens are opened, the altar 
of sacrifice is there, the still, small voice becomes audible 
and men begin to build a church that they may hear it 
better and constantly be guided by its whispered words. 

Religion, re-ligare, a turning back to take hold on God; 
that is Dean Gresham’s definition. And as the world quiets 
down to think things out after the last great war, how 
naturally we turn to listen to that still, small voice which 
speaks to us beside still waters, among cathedral redwoods 
or in the cloistered hills. 

Curiously enough, though nature quiets our thoughts 
and makes us ready to receive the truth, it does not tell us 
anything we do not know already. Poetic thoughts may 
erystalize, memories cluster around some dear one who 
taught us the truth, songs and quotations from others 
similarly placed come back to us in the silence or we read 


a book carelessly selected but full of the present trend of' 


religious thought. But oue man can not make a church. A 
peculiarity of human thought is that its fabric is made up 
of ideas collected from those who have thought before. 
“As a man thinketh so is he." If he is trained in the way 
to think, if he has been shown the sources of knowledge 
and can reach down into the depths of his own mind and 
find there a storehouse of ideas the world has already tested, 
then he can go on and build up a philosophy of life. But 
natural ability is nothing, education is nothing, stored 
knowledge is useless if it does not lead us to the source of 
life. The turning toward God is the crux of the matter. 

And as we turn and walk in the path Christ trod before 
us, as we “follow on to know” more of the truth as exempli- 
fied in Him, we find a great throng walking with us toward 
eternal life. Like Peter, awed by a vision of the saints 
transfigured, we say “Let us build here a church.” 

But the great throng of thinking, forward-moving peo- 
ple we have joined, and which is constantly augmented by 
those who see it and leave their work or play to swell its 
ranks :—that is the Church of the living God. 

The building, the resting place, the drinking fountain, 
the altar, which man builds with all the beauty his grati- 
tude can devise, is but the expression of man’s desire to 
hold on to God during his fitful stay on earth. In it we 
“think we have eternal life," for here in the church as we 
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build it, the Scriptures are searched for the truth and each 
man and woman draws from the well that which convinces 
and sustains in the hour when each must pass on alone. 


То Our Departed Guest, —Harding, San Francisco, 1923 


We of the West 
Were glad to think that you would ride 
Our mesas, breathe our air; with pride 
We offered them to you—our living guest. 


We should have trembled, all inadequate, 
If we had known our land would be 
Your doorway to eternity. 
Your Golden Gate. 
Doris PACKARD, Claremont, California. 


Twilight on the Hills 


O VIEW the dawn, radiant in its glow and splendor, 

is a glorious experience. Dawn typifies the youth of all 
things, the beginning of life. It is the signpost pointing 
towards the fair vistas of untrodden ways. 

Just as the early morning hour symbolizes hope and 
promise, the evening hour suggests peace and quiet. In the 
calm hush of departing day our thoughts become tranquil 
and contemplative. 

Poets have made the twilight hour immortal by fitting 
their mood to verse; artists have caught the intangible 
spirit of twilight and transferred it to canvas. Outwardly 
the picture shows a group of trees athwart the evening sky ; 
inwardly we behold the fleeting and evanescent play of 
shadow and light, the real setting of the twilight hour. 

Twilight is a beautiful word, not only for its sound, but 
also for its meaning. The word signifies two lights: the 
receding light of day, and the gradual inflowing of darkness. 

Towards evening, a time when the golden sun begins to 
sink behind the far hills, I leave my cabin and climb a high 
pine-clad slope. On the heights I seem more attuned to the 
spirit of the hour and much nearer to the Creator of all 
things good and beautiful. Beauty is indeed “in the eye 
of the beholder." Over the face of cloudland spreads a vast 
sapphire sea with rippling shoals of soft orange breaking 
upon a shoreline of alternating blue and green strand. Up 
from the sea jut myriad isles of mellow gold. The colors 
spread, deepen, and change as I stand watching them. 

Beauty is also “іп the ear of the listener." Hark to the 
wind in the pines chanting the farewell song of departing 
day" The evening wind blows softly, the green boughs 


.overhead stir faintly until, catching the full sweep of the 


breeze, they fill the silent air with their full melody. Far 
above is heard the meadow lark chanting its rippling even- 
Song “ай heaven's gate." 

Bars of deep blue and bright coral now extend across 
the western skies. These colors in turn give way to glow- 
ing crimson, briliant magenta, and royal mauve. In its 
irregular and winding array the blending of colors resem- 
bles the markings of water-silk. The gleaming iridescence 
softens into a wide expanse of flaming carmine amid which 
appear fleecy isles of black, the messengers of night. The 
glowing red darts its molten rays forth to pierce the en- 
croaching wave of misty black. Now the heavens change 
to a rose-dusk that sends its light earthwards to tint the 
piney slopes of the silent hills with its mellow magenta 
beams. The old rose melts gradually away and a pale blue 
gleam creeps over the face of cloudland. Fainter and fainter 
glow the evening lamps until the sky turns to an uncertain 
white. 

The wind is hushed and the pines stand erect and silent. 
Far away sounds the faint tinkle of a cowbell, nearby is 
heard the sleepy chirp of a vesper sparrow. Receding day 
yields to approaching night; the curtain of darkness envel- 
opes the silent hills within its sable folds and the drama of 
twilight in all its poetic beauty is brought to a close. 

ERNEST G. BISHOP. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


One year ago the Architectural Club of Los 
Angeles awakened to find its membership of 
approximately fifty increased to practically 
two hundred. Today, there are nearly four 
hundred members on its rolls. The problems 
of organization alone involved in keeping pace 
with this increase have been many. A fine 
co-operation from an enthusiastic corps of of- 
ficers and a hard working executive commit- 
tee is to be blessed for all the progress the 
Club has made during the past year. f 

We have conceived the Club to be a thing 
bigger and better than simply a playground for 
the younger men of the profession. We have 
conceived it as a sort of common meeting 
ground where architect, draftsman and student 
may learn to know each other and develop 
that sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems common to all that always come from 
closer fellowship. We have constantly solicit- 
ed the cooperation of all three groups and 
have endeavored to shape Club policy for the 
mutual interest and benefit of all. 

The first problem attached was that of club 
organization. A business-like and systematic 
way of billing and collecting club dues was 
inaugurated. A budget and a purchasing sys- 
tem were established, and a comprehensive 
bookkeeping system installed. | 

The policy of discussing Club business in 
open meetings was discontinued, and an execu- 
tive committee was appointed which exam- 
ined executive problems and made concise 
recommendations to the Club, thus eliminating 
much harranging in meetings and giving much 
more time to real purposes. The recommen- 
dations of the Executive Committee have been 
approved without exception by the Club. 

A monthly bulletin was established to keep 
up interest in the Club by those unable to at- 
tend meetings, and to provide a means of 
reaching at regular intervals all the members. 
Incorporating this bulletin in the "California 
Southland" has not only effected a substantial 
financial saving to us, but brings to each 
member a magazine standing for the ideals 
the Club believes in. It also insures a regu- 
lar publication of the Club news, which, of 
course, is extremely essential to our ultimate 
success, 

A determined effort has been made to pro- 
gram every meeting so as to provide something 
of real educational value for the members. 
The older men in the profession have cheer- 
fully co-operated with us by speaking at many 
of the meetings. Outside speakers have been 
obtained, and have discussed numerous tech- 
nical subjects of interest to all. Some of the 
meetings have, perhaps, been too serious. It 
is, and always will be, extremely difficult to 
plan meetings that will appeal to the varied 
interests of all Club members. 

The Club has initiated numerous competi- 
tions which are resulting not merely in prizes 
for its members, but in the raising of the 
standards concerned. Small house competi- 
tions held by the Security Housing Corpora- 
tion, the Community Arts Association of Santa 
Barbara, and the Los Angeles Examiner have 
brought some three thousand dollars to club 
members. Arrangements are practically com- 
pleted now for two more competitions—for a 
brick house and a concrete house— with an- 
other three thousand dollars in prizes. 

A constant effort has been made during the 
year to build up the club library. The club 
has its own library room and librarian, and 
happily enough, is now to receive some books. 
A three hundred dollar gift from the Allied 
Architects! Association of Los Angeles and 
a similar one from the Rapid Blue Print 
Company will bring about six hundred dol- 
lars worth of books to the club library next 
month. About two thousand mounted plates 
were given to the club library by the South- 
ern Branch Disabled Veterans. With this 
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nucleus, we shall soon have a real library. 

The Beaux Arts Atelier has flourished every 
way but financially, but a systematic way of 
collecting dues has now been installed which 
will undoubtedly alleviate this difficulty. The 
patrons — Messrs. Kenneth Carpenter, Fitch 
IIaskell, and Jess Stanton have served loyally, 
and theirs is a labor of love the Atelier men 
will never forget. That one of the old Atelier 
men — Lee Rombotis — should win the Paris 
Prize is certainly sufficient indication that we 
have a real Atelier. 

The Club has organized a small house bu- 
reau which will take another year to develop. 
The fundamental scheme is good, and five 
thousand dollars invested in it would put it 
across immediately. For lack of this, we must 
build up the Bureau slowly. 

A systematic employment registry has been 
established by Mr. Henry Davis and his com- 
mittee, and has been used by most of the 
architects and draftsmen in town who needed 
help or jobs during the year. All it needs 
to insure its best results is a little better 
cooperation from those using it. 

During the year the Club quarters have 
not only been nicely furnished, but all of this 
furniture has been paid for. 

Realizing that the local architectural schools 
must have the co-operation of the architects, 
a determined effort has been made to interest 
particularly the older men in the profession 
in the development of these schools, and much 
good has already come from this club policy. 
Again, the students in these schools have 
been encouraged to join the Club, and we 
now have practically a hundred of them on our 
roster. 

During the year, eight Saturday afternoon 
Educational trips have been conducted to 
buildings of common interest and to the mov- 
ing picture studios, and have proven very pop- 
ular with the members. Exhibits of photo- 
graphs and drawings have been held in con- 
junction with the regular Club meetings. 

The Club has obtained contact with all the 
magazines interested in architecture in the 
Southwest, and has cooperated with them in 
placing good architecture before their read- 
ers. It has taken into its тетоегѕһір numer- 
ous craftsmen of unquestionable ability, and 
is now laying the foundation for a crafts- 
men's school. It has taken the first step 
towards an art alliance which may lead even- 
tually toward the establishment of a joint 
school or meeting place. 

While a seriousness of purpose has been 
constantly in mind, we have endeavored to keen 
the Club a congenial and friendly place, with 
а real good fellowship atmosphere abounding 
at all its meetings. We have tread on some 
toes, of course, and have taken our cussings 
therefor, as gracefully as we felt the particu- 
lar occasion demanded. It has been an inter- 
esting vear, and we have given the Club our 
best. For next year—let all of us help out, and 
make it the best and biggest yet for the Archi- 
tectural Club of Los Angeles. 


OCTOBER MEETING 
The October meeting was held at the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club and was addressed by 
Mr. Edwin Bergstrom, President of the Allied 
Architects' Association of Los Angeles who 
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spoke on “Office Administration.” Mr. Garnett 
Van Pelt of Marsten, Van Pelt and Mayberry 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Mexican Archi- 
tecture.” Officers for the forthcoming year 
were elected. 


SEPTEMBER SPECIAL MEETING 

One of the most enthusiastic meetings of the 
year was held at the University Club on the 
21st of September in honor of Mr. Lee Rom- 
botis, who won the Paris Prize, and who is a 
member of this Club, and Mr. Don Wilkinson, 
who had just returned from a six months’ 
tour of Europe. Mr. Rombotis gave a brief 
description of his work on the prize drawings, 
and Mr. Wilkinson followed with an interest- 
ing talk about his travels. Donation of ap- 
proximately six hundred dollars worth of 
books for the Library were announced from 
the Allied Architects’ Association of Los An- 
geles and the Rapid Blue Print Company re- 
spectively. Two small house competitions—one 
in brick and one in concrete—were described 
by Mr. Summeral, of the Common Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Mr. Paul Penland, 
Research Engineer for the Blue Diamond Ma- 
terial Company, with prizes aggregating two 
thousand dollars. 


SMALL HOUSE COMPETITION 

The following is an announcement of the 
awards in the five thousand dollar Small House 
Competition held by the Community Arts As- 
sociation of Santa Barbara. The above one 
hundred plans were submitted, and the results 
were most satisfactory. The drawings are to 
be compiled into a book for general circula- 
tion. The Advisory Architect for the compe- 
tition was Carleton Munroe Winslow of Los 
Angeles. The professional judges were Jess 
E. Stanton, Pierpont Davis and Maurice Sum- 
ner Spaulding, all of Los Angeles. 

Prizes were awarded the following contest- 
ants, practically all of whom are members 
of this club: 


First Prize $500 in Gold 11 7E 
ТТТ 73322556502. W. L. Moody 
Second Prize—$200.00 in gold............ 
РР оо схе. A. McD. McSweeny 
Third Prize—$100.00 in gold.............. 
Re ET d onum: Leffler B. Miller 
Fourth Prize—$20.00........ Harrison Clark 
Fifth Prize—$20.00............ H. G. Lewis 
Sixth Prize—$20.00...Howard S. Richmond 
Seventh) Ргїхе—$20.00..................... 
TOM. Everett Radcliffe Harmon 
Eighth Prize—$20.00....... Leffler B. Miller 


(Hors-de-Concurs awarded eighth prize, but 
under terms of competition, money goes 
to next award). 

Ninth Prize—Honorable Mention.......... 
Rc OSSA сос L. Gail McCully 

(First Honorable Mention receiving money 
prize, as noted above). 

Tenth Prize—Honorable Mention. ..... 


E. John F. Murphy, and C. F. Cullity 
Eleventh Prize—Honorable Mention....... 
NE oco o oec Frederick A. Eastman 
Twelfth Prize—Honorable Mention..... im 

000 осоо ......Ted Fletcher 
Thirteenth Prize—Honorable Mention...... 

ЕЗІ те... Leffler В. Miller 
Fourteenth Prize—Honorable Mention...... 

E TE -oo ШЕ оссо о Lee Р. Fuller 


EXAMINER COMPETION 

Copies of the program of the Examiner 
Competition for a Seven Thousand Dollar 
home have been mailed to all the club mem- 
bers. These programs are revised to date with 
the following exception: 

“The plot plan shall show the roof plan of 
the house.” 

These floor plans are to be passed unon by 
the Palos Verdes Art jury as well as the Ex- 
aminer jury and there will be noted in the 
publication of the prize drawings which ones 
are acceptable for the Palos Verdes project. 


Down to Honolulu in the 
Good Ship Viking IV 


Log of CLAUDE D. PUTNAM Second Mate 


ТЕ starting gun was fired at 12:30 p. m., 
Saturday, July 21, 1923, and six good ships 
piled aeross, the Viking being the third in or- 
der. We busted our main bridle just before 
the start but soon had it fixed and filled away. 
The little ship headed S. E. and a fair wind 
soon carried us out on our way toward Santa 
Cruz Island. The Cruiser, Lady Luck, with 
Shirley Meserve and our wives aboard, fol- 
lowed us out and fired a parting salute, wish- 
ing us God-speed and good luck on our 2500 
mile journey to the sunlit southern sea island, 
Oahu. 

We logged a good ten knots for three hours 
and then we slid in behind Santa Cruz Island 
where we lost the wind completely. It wasn’t 
so bad, though, for to the lea of us, and about 
three miles away, the Spindrift and the Diablo 
were caught in the same soft spot. We were 
all praying for Rasthmus to come along and 
give us a boost ahead. I just heard the skip- 
per say the compass was true N. E. by N. so 
maybe we will get some place, and anyhow 
Bill's making some fine smells come out of the 
galley. 

The skipper just set the watches. Three 
men to a watch and four hours on and four 
hours off. Brad and Otto Wildey set the watch 
with the skipper, and McDermott, the Irish 
Admiral, and Beecher Hungerford sets the 
watch with me. “Bill,” the sea-going cook, is 
on watch all the time and sleeps under the 
stove in the galley. He wears a golfer's cap, 
but *Gawd!" how the boy can cook. The skip- 
per said he wanted the graveyard watch and 
it méets with great approval from our side, 
anyhow, we should argue with the skipper. 
8:00 p. m. We are all snug in “snugglers.” 
During the night the ship wabbled about a 
lot, she jibed and jibed and followed the gar- 
bage we dumped over at dinner time. The 
Poinsettia, scratch boat of the race, drifted 
up within hailing distance about 11 p.m. She 
had carried away some sails during the after- 
noon, she said. No wind all night. We made а 
mile in four hours, 35 miles on our way. 

Sunday, the 22nd: The “calm watch" came 
on deck at 8 a.m. and what little wind we 
drummed up soon vanished with the watch. 
The Poinsettia was a beam of us to windward 
about a mile off. We had lost sight of the 
Spindrift and the Diablo by morning, they evi- 
dently had some wind from somewhere. 11 
a.m., and Santa Cruz Island is still abeam on 
the starboard side. 

Monday night at the mid-watch she blew 
so hard all hands piled out and doused the 
mainsail and jib. There was an angry sea, 
angry wind, angry crew, and angry cook—poor 
cuss couldn’t cook and spent his time dodging 
dishes and pans in the galley. The wind 
howled through the rigging, a 35 miles clip 
all night, but by morning had dropped enough 
for us to put 8 reefs in the main and fill away. 

Tuesday at 10 a.m. we shook out the reef 
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VIKING IV BOWLING 
HER TEETH. 


ALONG WITH A BONE IN 


and are bowling along about 10 knots in a fair 
wind and moderating sea. The deck looks 
like a Chinese laundry, pants, shirts, and 
socks are all hanging out after last night’s wet 
party. Tuesday at 12 m. our position is— 
“damned if I know." Miles logged 360. Tues- 
day, 4 p.m., ship snorting along about 9 knots. 
Sky clearing and the sea long, and that won- 
derful deep ultramarine with an occasional 
white cap. The day has been wonderfully 
pleasant, with everyone enjoying it. We set 
the big topsail at noon and she is pulling fine. 
There are three large and strange looking 
birds following us. They have been by the 
ship since we left Santa Barbara Island. They 
fly ahead of us and set till we pass and then 
sail ahead again. We figure they are good 
omens—as well as garbage consumers. 
Wednesday, 10 a.m.  All's well and over 
500 miles out, ship is heading W. 22 S., and 
doing about 9 knots. We set the reaching jib 
during our watch. It seems wé do all the can- 
vass packing during our tick. Right here I 
must mention the 8 а.тп. breakfast we had. 
Here's the menu—grape fruit, raisins and 
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TAKING A LONGITUDE SIGHT—ADMIRAL SOILAND WITH SEXTANT. 
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The Crew of the Viking IV 


Dr. Albert Soiland, Skipper. 
С. W. Bradbury, First Mate. 
Claude G. Putnam, Second Mate. 


Otto J. Wildey, Third Mate. 
Beecher Hungerford, Sailor. 
MacDermott, Paid Seaman, Sailor. 
Bill Bhart, Cook. 


nuts, cream of whaet, wonderful hot cakes, 
hard boiled eggs, raisin bread, marmalade, 
and coffee. Something funny about Brad, for 
a thin man. He ate 12 hot cakes, 4 eggs and 
other incidentals. Gee, what a virgin appe- 
tite! 

Longitude, 128? W.; Latitude, 30? 55' N., at 
12 m. Wednesday, 25. We are sure getting 
south, for the air is a lot warmer and the 
water is that deep wonderful blue. The watch 
on deck just sung out, “she’s starting to rain." 
Мас and the Skipper have just finished taking 
the sights and now we know where in the 
cockeyed world we are. 

Thursday at 9 a. m., 684 miles from Santa 
Barbara, course W. by S., medium seas and 
medium N. by E. wind, ship making 8 knots. 
At eight this morning the skipper comes up to 
take his morning wash. He takes the pail, 
reaches over the starboard rail to fill it, pail 
slips out of his hand and sails away, skipper 
takes bath in the lea scupper. Cook comes up 
to fill his paid with a dipper, reaches over to 
get a fill and a way goes the dipper. “Ain’t 
it Hell” the way things go on board a ship? 
Also lost an anchor davit over the side. The 
balloon sheet lifted it out. At 11 a.m. we 
hauled down the reaching jib and set the 
balloon jib in its place, the wind being more 
favorable for the ballooner. 12 m. the skipper 
and Mac shot the sun and found our new posi- 
tion, 132? 12’ long. W., 32' N. lat., 710 miles 
off. Our new course is W. S. W. and in the 
steamer line. Beech went aloft for a look, but 
reported “nothing in sight." Lonesome ocean, 
no fooling. [Brad is having a swell time with 
his little generating plant. She runs five mi- 
nutes and then stops. Hope he gets her to 
percolate, for we need lights.] (Note: The 
three birds that followed us from Santa Cruz 
have departed for parts unknown. Guess 
they tired of our zarbage.) 

Tuesday, 27th, at 8 a. m.: Position, 137? W. 
Long., 31° N. Lat. Ship heading S. W. by W., 
making 5 knots; light northeast trade winds. 
At 1 a.m. last night Beech and I sighted a 
ship's mast headlight, off our starboard beam, 
about four miles. She seemed to be heading 
south. During the skipper's watch the balloon 
jib sheet got to thrashing around and carried 
away the port anchor davit. Tore the sail at 
the foot a little. Otto sighted a flying fish at 
7 a.m., the first fish we have seen since the 
sharks off Santa Cruz. 

After the deep sea navigators get their 
morning sights we are going to rig and set 
the big square sail. 4 p.m.: 136? 12' W. 
Long., 81% Lat. N. 

We are at last setting pretty, and the old 
ship's bowling along in her usual fashion un- 
der reaching jib, spinnaker and main sail. The 
square sail was the bunk, so we hauled her 
down and stored her away. That sail might 
have fit a Chinese junk, but wasn't cut for a 
yacht. During the morning we had a sudden 
easterly squall and jibed the mainsail, which 
carried away the topping lifts and tore the 
sail. It soon stopped, however, and we re- 
paired the damage with a pair of Brad's pants. 
The ship is making S. W. now and if we do as 
well until tomorrow at noon, we will be half of 
the way across. 5 p.m. A fresh N. E. wind 
began to smoke up and all hands on deck to 
take in the spinnaker. We doused her and set 
the foresail. Everything full and by. 


Saturday at 12 m. At 10 a. m. we repaired 
the log, which had become foul, and found we 
were 100 miles better off than the log indi- 
cated. The ship is making S. W. % W. under 
spinnaker, ballooner and mainsail. The morn- 
ing has been wonderful; long easy swells, 
about 60 feet from crest to crest, and a fair 
N. E. wind. The sun is hot and just a few 
fleecy clouds. Last night, during Beecher's 
and my watch, the seas were wild and threat- 
ening. They would curl up behind us and 
some of them came into the cockpit, but ev- 
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erything went all right. We had the moon at 
times, and it was a wonderful night, not so 


eold. Our position is 1387 47° W. Long., 30° 
5' М. Lat. True eourse S, W. 1% W. We are 
now 980 miles off Santa Barbara and still 


going strong. The ship has made 71; knots 
an hour for the last 4 hours. 

The little ship has been traveling all day 
and at 1 p. m. she passed the half way mark, 
and we figure to feteh Diamond Head by Гті- 
day night and be in Honolulu in the morning. 
We are in the San Francisco steamer lane and 
will be in the Los Angeles steamer lane by 
noon tomorrow. The ship has a new guide—a 
great white sea gull has pieked us up and is 
keeping with us. 8 p.m. After dinner we 
all assembled in the coekpit and  Beeeher 
brought out his mandolin. We sang 'em all 
and made some new ones to sing in Honolulu. 
Wonderful evening, fair winds, long easy seas 
and bright moon; ship travelling like a phan- 
tom. 

Sunday, 10 a.m. Just 10 minutes after 
Beech and І came on watch at 4 a. m. I had 
the great pleasure of sighting a big tanker, 
north bound, about a quarter of a mile off our 
starboard beam. We called all hands to look 
at her. She sure looked good. The sea was 


running high all through the night, but we 
were able to carry our spinnaker, ballooner, 


A SUNSET ON THE 


fisherman's staysail, and mainsail, the ship 
logging 9 knots at times. At 6 a.m. this 
morning a squall eame up which made us 
alter our course for an hour. It rained smart- 
ly for a few minutes. Otto Wildey composed 
a new song for us to sing, as follows: 


*With the Yachtsmen, from Newport, ain't we 
got fun? 

We are all here, full of good eheer, ain't we got 
fun? 

Here at Honolulu with the rest of the bunch, 

Well show the gang that Newport has the 
punch. 

If үш brew it, lead us to it, and we'll have 
un. 

Brandy, Apey, but no Poi, still we'll have fun. 

(There is nothing surer, the grass skirts 
make the boys look longer). 

In the meantime—still between time, we'll have 

1” 


fun! 


Ship's position at 7:15 а. m., Sunday: Lat. 
29° ?' N., Long. 141° 27’ W. Distanee traveled 
in last 24 hours, 183 miles. 

At 11 a.m. the wire topping lift on the main 
boom earried away. No serious damage. 3 
p. m. a rain squall eame up suddenly from the 
N. E. and I peeled off my clothes and parked 
myself in the boat ropes on the bow sprit, 
where, with the wash of the seas and the rain, 
I succeeded in getting a wonderful bath. The 
oeean water is delightfully warm now. 12 
midnight. Another squall eame on suddenly, 
and all hands on deck, some in pajamas, and 
otherwise, to take in the light sails. At 1 
a.m. we eame about on the port taek and 
steered S. by W. Wind was flukey all night, 
and we didn't make much time. Everyone 
had a bum night of it, rain and seas, and slip- 
pery decks. 

Monday, 9 a. m., July 30th, 1923. АП hands 
on deck to set the spinnaker. We are going 
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S. W. again under spinnaker, staysail, foresail 
and main. Speed about 8 knots. Bill put over 
another 100 per eent breakfast which was 
much appreciated. 4 p.m., we are now 871 
miles from Honolulu. The ship has made 121 
miles in the last 24 hours. The winds have 
been very light and a long easy swell. Lat. 
27° 82 No Cong. МӘЗ Oee ye. Ао 
We have all been lounging around telling 
stories and reading, all praying for Rasthmus 
to blow and kick us ahead. We saw a school 
of fish this noon. They appeared to be mack- 
еге]. Also some flying fish. 8 p.m. The 
night is beautiful, but not so good for racing, 
as the wind is light and the sea quiet. We 
told storics and eoasted along until 12 mid- 
night. The ship logged 20 miles during our 
watch, which made the total mileage traveled 
up to 8 a.m. Tuesday, 42 miles in 12 hours. 
Мас entertained us by talking in his sleep some 
during the night. 

Tuesday, July 31, 10 a. m., ship still on her 
port tack; very light N. E. wind; speed about 
3 knots per hour. We are drifting through a 
school of albicore. They are dancing all 
around the ship. We have a line out and hope 
to pick one up. 12 m, no fish. 4 p..m We 
are now in the Latitude of 1 per eent Calm, ac- 
cording to the wind chart. We all agree that 
the bird who made the chart was a liar and 


TROPIC OF CANCER. 


don’t know a d—— thing about the winds here. 
Ship making great progess, I guess not! Well, 
anyhow, the water and food is still plentiful, 
and we shouldn't kick. 4 p.m. About ship 
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on starboard tack again heading W. S. W. 
Ship made 8 miles in the last 1 hours. Green- 
wich time, 2:02; Los Angeles time, 6:05 p. m. 
The sunset has been the most wonderful I be- 
lieve I ever saw; every eolor and eloud for- 
mation imaginable. Plenty of phosphorus all 
night. 

August Ist, 1923. 6:00 a.m. We put the 
ship about on the port taek. The wind has 
changed and is coming light from the S. E. 
8:00 a. m. The wind is abaft the beam on the 
port side, ship full and by on her course under 
reaching jib, staysail, foresail, fisherman's 
staysail and main. Everybody now has hopes 
of getting in after this three days of slatting 
around. 12 m. We are 660 miles out from 
Honolulu. The wind has died again and no 
prospects. Our eourse is W. S. W., and the 
skipepr says he feels a wind coming. 
Wouldn't it be fine if he was right? We are 
eoming about again on the starboard taek 
before lunch,—praying to God for a N. E. 
wind. Water and food are holding out good, 
so if we don't get wind for awhile you will 
still have an opportunity of reading this log. 
All night long we flopped, listing to the chirp 
of the erickets in the rigging and the snores 
of the watch below. The skipper has a pecu- 
liar snore, quite impossible to describe, coming 
gently like a trade wind, and ending in a crash 
like a northeaster, 


August 2nd, Thursday, 8 a.m. The ship 
started to sail at 4 a. m., logging about 4 hours, 
and is still going good. We set the ballooner 
before breakfast, the wind coming over the 
port quarter. 12 m. Position, Lat. 24° 8' N., 
Long. 147° 27 W. 4 p.m. Position, Lat. 24° 
3’ N., Long. 148° 0’ W. We are 500 miles off 
Honolulu, ship heading W. S. W. !2 W., mak- 
ing about 7 knots, with a steady trade wind be- 
hind her. We passed the Tropie of Cancer 
last night, and will be able to sec the Southern 
Cross tonight. Beecher and I had a wonder- 
ful bath this morning by the slush bucket 
method—one fellow dousing the other with a 
pail up on the foot ropes on the bowsprit. We 
don't dare to go over the side on aeeount of 
the man eating sharks which follow the ship. 
The ship's log has busted, so we have to give up 
our dead reckoning. There is a big change in 
the climate. The day has been hot and the 
nights are balmy, with a wonderful moon to 
eheer the mid-wateh and the graveyard. [We 
are all hoping to see the steamer, Calawail, 
tomorrow morning. Mrs. Soiland and a party 
are aboard, and will prevail on the Captain to 
speak our ship.] The boys are all well and 
in good spirits now that the wind is blowing 


after a three day calm spot, for there is no- 
thing that takes the heart out of a sailor as 
quickly as doldrums. Everything slams and 
bangs and tears the rigging to ribbons in 
time. 10:45 p.m. The big red moon just 
came up, and such a glorious sight it is, like a 
ball of fire coming out of an indigo blue sea 
and sky. A peculiar looking bird has been fol- 
lowing us, called the Boatswain Bird, with a 
long spike instead of a tail. There are lots of 
flying fish around us ,and a sort of small gull, 
a shore bird, it looks like. [There was a heavy 
cross sea occasionally during the night, which 
shook the ship from keel to truck, but did no 
apparent damage. ] 

Friday, August 3rd. 8 a.m. Lat. 23^ 40’ 
N., Long. 149° 30’ W. Course 5. W. by W. % 
W.- Ship under spinnaker, ballooner and 
mainsail, logging about 6 knots. [We have 
given up hopes of seeing the Los Angeles 
steamer, being too far to the south of her 
route to make her out.] 4 p.m. “Heave, Ho, 
my hearties.” We are now feeling the losh of 
the N. E. trades and the little ship is flying 
along like a sea gull, much to the satisfaction 
of all of board. The outhaul of the spinnaker 
just carried away, but she 1s in place again 
and pulling like hell. 8 p.m. Still going 
pune. S. W. % W., the wind holding оп 

пе. 

Saturday, August 4th. 8 a.m. Ship still 
making good headway, S. W. by W., under 
spinnaker, ballooner and mainsail. At 3 a.m. 
the spinnaker carred away again, but was soon 
fixed and pulling. If we continue to make this 
time we will fetch Diamond Head Monday 
morning early. Two flying fish came aboard 
during the night. If enough come over we 
wil have a fry. 12 m. Ship's position, Lat. 
22^ 5’ N., Long. 152° 22’ W. 10:30 a. m., the 
spinnaker pole snapped in two and the balloon 
jib started to rip to ribbons. We have them 
both in now, and are sailing under jib, staysail 
and mail; smart wind and big seas. The ship 
has made 165 nautical miles in the last 24 
hours. We set the reaching jib on the boat 
boom as a spinnaker, but she fouled herself, 
and we took her in and set an old storm jib, 
which works perfectly. 1:30 p.m. Jibed ship 
and never broke an egg. Now on the star- 
board tack. Mac is mending the balloon jib 
and she will soon be set again. 8 bells—lst 
watch—Mac and Otto on deck. We have the 
midwatch. Ship making good, W. S. W., and 
heading for Diamond Head. Hope nothing 
carries away during the night. 


Sunday, August 5th. 8 a.m. Ship's posi- 
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tion, Long. 154° 40’ W., Lat. 21°. 180 miles 
off Honolulu. Made 105 miles during the 
night. None of us got much sleep last night 
as the ship was wallowing through a big sea. 
At 3 a. m. a shower passed over and it rained 
smartly for fifteen minutes, giving us a good 
wetting. The air is balmy and we sat in the 
cockpit at 2 a.m., in our shirt sleeves, no hats 
and bare footed. The last quarter of the moon 
still shines through the clouds. Our little 
Irish spinnaker still sits up as pretty as a 
baby rooster, She keeps full all the time and 
drives every inch of her. We will soon take 
her down and try out the regular spinnaker. 
4 p.m. Ist dog watch. Ship's position, Long. 
155° 29’ W., Lat. 21° 40’ N. The boys have 
started to polish the brass, which is a good 
sign that we are nearing the Islands.  To- 
night is our last night out if the wind holds up 
and, according to the way of the sea, the last 
dinner is the skipper's dinner. We have been 


promised a cup of grog around to wash it 
down, which meets with much “gusto” among 
This has been a lazy day, lazy sea, lazy 
The tropics 


us. 
wind, lazy ship, and lazy crew. 
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are wonderful! Everybody has shaved but 
me, and I still wear my chin protectors in case 
we don’t make the anticipated landfall when 
we figure. The skipper cut his magnificent 
crop of mattress stuffing at noon and he looks 
20 years younger. The boys say I look like 
hell or a Dutch comedian, but they are wrong, 
for I closely resemble an English сартап-—ог 
a goat, I am not sure which. 1 a.m. Fetched 
Kalaupapa Light 2 points off port bow. 4 
a.m. Fair wind and easy seas. Kalaupape 
Light abeam. 8 a.m. Malokai sland abaft 
the port beam about 4 miles off. АП hands 
start in to clean ship. Mac polishing the brass, 
Bil cleaning his galley, and Brad overseeing 
the rest of the bunch at slicking the cabin. 
She’ll be ready for inspection when we get in. 

Monday, August 6th. After breakfast we 
will all shave, clean ship, change our clothes, 
and get ready for a boarding party at Dia- 
mond Head. 9 a.m. Fetched Cocoa Head off 
starboard bow. The skipper's dinner last 
night was immense. We all enjoyed it. 11:20 
a.m. Passed the finishing line, off Diamond 
Head, out 15 days, 22 hours from Santa Bar- 
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Antiques 
Potteries 


Pasadena, Calif. 


| Evening Bags, Old Silver, etc. 
Embroidered Linens 
630 E. Colorado Street 
Fair Oaks 6028 


ee —— — — =j 


HEWSON STUDIOS 
HANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS For 
Dresses, Skirts, Scarfs, Blankets and Bags 


Pasadena 


602 E. Colorado St. 


Phone: 


Fair Oaks 6555 


bara. Tug, Kuikui, came alongside and 
towed us into Port. A government boat 
came out and followed us in as a guard. 
Three sea planes came out and cireled 
over us. A submarine also came up 
near us and joined the party. Soon the 
doctor came alongside, took our paper, 
and pronouneed us hale and hearty. 
Then the press boat, with cameras and 
newshounds, were among us and Al 
Rouselle dropped out hook off of Pier 7. 
Honolulu at last. All the flags were at 
half mast and we learned that our be- 
loved President, Warren G. Harding, 
life member of the Newport Harbour 
Yacht Club, had passed away. 

We sang our Newport and Honolulu 
songs, and after being photoed, they 
hung leis around our necks, grabbed 
our baggage, and piled us into autos. 
We went singing up the street, with Al 
Rouselle on board with us, to the Moana 
Hotel, where we lunehed with Mr. and 
Mrs. Rouselle. 

We won third plaee in the raee, the 
skipper being presented with the Don 
Lee Trophy and a handsome Coa Wood 
Trophy from the Honolulu Chamber of 
Commerce. We were all very proud to 
have won these cups, and more proud 
when we learned we had established a 
world’s record, being the smallest ship 
to ever eross in the Honolulu race. Our 
net tonnage is 17 ton. The skipper’s 
dinner, given Monday night at the 
Moana Hotel, was one of the finest | 
ever expeet to attend, and will long be 
remembered by us. Mrs. Soiland had 
arranged for it in her usual unsur- 
passed way. 

Thus ended the greatest sailing event 
I ean ever hope to be a part of. 

C. G. PUTNAM, Second Mate. 


THE PEACOCK 
Delicious Food—Daintily Served 
| Luncheon—Afternoon Tea 
Dinner 


McENTEE BOWMAN, 
AND MANAGING 


Los Angeles Yacht Club. 


time, 


CALI FORINTASS CGT HEAD 


THE MAIN LOBBY OF THE LOS ANGELES BILTMORE HOTEL, JOHN 
PRESIDENT; JAMES WOODS, VICE-PRESIDENT 
DIRECTOR; CHARLES BAAD, MANAGER. 


YACHTS COMPETING IN THE HONOLULU RACE, 1923 


The Diablo, won first placc, Santa Barbara Yacht Club. The Mariner, 
won second place, San Francisco Yacht Club. The Viking, won third 
place, Newport Harbor Yacht Club. The Spindrift, won fourth place, 
The Poinsettia turned back, and the Idalia 
caught fire, turning back also; both California Yacht Club. Viking’s 
11 days, 11 minutes and 55 seconds. 


| 
| 


Dinner Every Night $1.00 
Chicken Dinner Tuesdays and 
Thursdays $1.50 


SPECIAL DINNERS 


30 Garfield Ave.. Pasadena, Cal. 
Fair Oaks 179 


QUALITY SERVICE 


ТНЕЕИТЕ 


DRY CLEANERS AND DYERS 


Plant: 797 So. Falr Oaks Ave. 
Colo. 1349 Pasadena, Cal. 


BU TC 


HOWARD MOTOR CO. 
267 W. Colorado St. 


C. S. Brokaw, Res. Mgr. Col. 397 


LAUNDERERS DRY CLEANERS 


Royal Laundry Co. 


461 So Raymond Colo. 67 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Permutit Soft Water Saves 
Clothes 


TROY LAUNDRY 


In Business for Twenty Years 


Pasadena, Cal. Phone С. 146 
Alhambra 243-J 


The lite 


CATERERS AND CONFECTIONERS 


prepare the most delectable cool, crisp salads and the 
daintiest, yet altogether the most satisfying of sandwiches. Of 
course, there are the frozen dainties together with the wonder- 
ful French pastries for which the Elite has long been famous. 
Those who prefer hot dinner dishes such as steaks, chops, 
chicken, roast turkey or duck and other meats or fish are served 
daily а la carte from 11:30 a. m. to 12:45 a.m. The Catering 
Department ts prepared to serve at your home for all occa- 
sions on short notice any number of people. 


A box of chocolates and Bon Bons or other candies of our own 
make can not fail to give satisfaction 


Elite Delicacy Shop 


629 to 641 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES. Phone 879-252 
634 E. COLORADO ST., PASADENA. Phone: Fair Oaks 4053 


| 
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The 
OHRMUND Bros. 
UNIT SYSTEM OF HEATING 
Sets the 


Standard of the World 


with 


Superior and Destinctive Features 


A Comfortable Home Must Be properly 
Heated 


PASADENA GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
901-3 EAST COLORADO STREET | 
Pacific Coast Representatives Wanted, FAIR OAKS 93 | 


The Line of 
Convenience for 
Business or Pleasure 


The lines of the PACIFIC 
ELECTRIC are the links of 
the chain of transportation 
that binds the communities 
of Southern California to- 
gether for business, social 
and industrial growth. 

FREQUENT, DEPEND- 
ABLE and EC O N O M- 
ICAL service is operated 


between practically all of the 
Southland's important cities. 
Ask our agents for timc- 
tables and rates of fares. ln- 
formation gladly given. 


Apply at ticket offices and in- 
formation bureaus or write 
for illustrated folders giving 
details regarding sight-seeing 
trips. 


Pacific Electric 
Railway 


ОР АД. Smith, Расу. lem 
Los Angeles 


ee 


THE | 
Eleanor Miller School 


Expression and Music 
PASADENA 


Send for Catalogue 
Phone F. O. 336 251 Oakland Ave. 


ОЕЕО ОСМ TA 


ESI BOOKS—REVIEWS 


Ву Е. М. Greeves Carpenter 


The life and work of опе of this country’s 
По d d truest thinkers and sweetest singers have 
^v E. M. Tenison recently been described, with fine perception, 
muros Ltd.) by her biographer and friend. In a style 
which sympathetically echoes Louise Guiney's own great literary 
charm, E. M. Tenison recalls to mind the poems and essays by which 
their author had already become familiar to her many admirers of 
discriminating literary taste, and introduces several of her hitherto 
unpublished works, together with numerous excerpts from a delight- 
ful collection of correspondence. Miss Guiney’s sympathies were as 
many as her wide range of interests, and she was ever able to draw 
from her subjects the high ideals and true instincts which found such 
excellent counterpart in her own courageous, beauty-loving soul. 


Louise Imagen Guiney 
Wer Life and Works 


A written history of any country which is dis- 
tinguished (as is Mr. Mowat’s recent history) 
by an unbiased comprehension of contempo- 
rary circumstances, is almost invaluable at 
the present time when all peoples are ap- 
proaching an ever-deepening realization of the need for international 
sympathy, and for the magnanimous disregard of ancient woes and 
errors. Mr. Mowat not only displays these refreshing qualities, too 
rarely found in the work of earlier historians, but provides a com- 
prehensive and detailed study of British history from the aspects, 
not only of military and political significance, but also those of eco- 
nomic and social tmportance. The book, which concludes with the 
outbreak of the war of 1914, is written in a fluent, literary style, so 
free from all pedantry and affeetation, as even to find occasion for a 
little well-placed humor. The many illustrations are thoroughly rep- 
resentative, and provide a wide range of new and interesting material. 


A History of Great Britain 
by R. B. Mowat, M. 4. 
Price $3.50. 

Oxford University Press, 
American Branch 


This slight volume contains the entire collec- 
tion of Mrs. Meynell’s poems. Comparatively 
rare as her work was in the poetic medium, it 
is consistently conspicuous by 3ts qualities of fine ensibility and 
exquisite restraint. These characteristics in form her prose no less 
than her verse. To her, as he once wrote in an early essay, “Speech 
is a school,” and the secret by which she became its past-mitress is 
revealed in one of her latest poems: “My human song must be my 
human thought." Born of her personal experience and tested phil- 
osophy, her work will always hold the direct appeal of sincerity and 
true beauty. 


The Poems of Alice Meynell 
Price $2.00 
(Charles Scribner's Sons) 


This is the last of a series of the most fascin- 
ating books that have ever been written on 
insect life—les Souvenirs entomologiques by 
that master entomologist, M. Fabre. This 
scholarly naturalist devoted over fifty years of his long life to the 
study of insects, of whose activities and habits he wrote with unique 
sympathy and charm. He was gifted by being able not only to 
observe and comprehend their lives and work, but also by communi- 
cating that knowledge to all who shared his interest. His recent 
death is mourned alike by learned scientists the world over, as by 
those countless readers to whom he had introduced so engagingly 
such numbers of the little creatures that he loved and studied so 
faithfully. 


Plays о) Gods and Men 
by Lord Dunsany 


The Life of the Scorpion 

by J. Henri Fabre 

Price 2$.50 

(Dodd, Mead &8 Company) 


To all *those that tire of the world we know" 
) з ny this magician of words again offers a seat on 
Qo кат? Sans) his enchanted carpet into the *new worlds" he 
has created. The unfailing guides he has appointed to accompany 
the traveler into the realm of fancy, are his own faithful qualities of 
humor and romance. They gently lift the imagination from the many 
cares of modern life, to the lighter plane of whim and caprice, and 
when the spirit again descends to prosaic things it finds itself 
refreshed with the wisdom and philosophy that underlie all the 
wonder of Lord Dunsany's fantasies. 


Mr. Childe is an Oxford poet whose work, 
expressed in these exquisite poems, has been 
influenced and enriched by the mediaeval at- 
mosphere of his surroundings.  Richness of 
coloring, detailed word-painting, and simplicity of thought mark all 
this poetry with singular charm, and it holds the ever-recurring 
appeal of worshipful quietude and loveliness. 


The Gothic Rose 
and Other Poems 
by Wilfred Rowland Childe 
(D. Appleton © Company) 


| 
| The Craftsmanship of the Guilds of Old 
Brought into Modern Homes 
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ARCHITECTURAL & LANDSCAPE DESIGNS 


205 Trust & Security Bldg. Eagle Rock, Calif. 


ARTISTIC HILLSIDE DWELLINGS 


mou LT HLAND 21 


TWO 
STRONG STREAMS 


UNITE 


—and there is formed 


4 viver 


ERE was Brock and Company on the one 
hand—S. Nordlinger & Sons on the other. 
Each was a firm of long standing 


each had 
followed the high road of Quality and Service and 


it had led them to an unusual success. 


They have now united. What they have achieved 


separately they carry on as one—their leadership, 
their facilities, their good will merged to form a 


single great institution. 


The entire Brock and Company organization wel- 
comes the personnel of 5, Nordlinger & Sons—the 
friendship of their patrons—the ideals of service they 


have so long cherished. 


And as a united organization they look forward to 
a broader and broader activity in making available 
to the people of the Southland richer апа richer 
beauties in the realm of jewels. 


Welcome 


[PS iho rs 


Now Uniceà Wich 


Brock and Company 


George A Brocr Pres. Louis 5 Nordlinger Vice Pres 


515 West Seventh Street. 


~ Between Olive and Grand = 
Angeles, 


Los (C m bur orem de 


7:2 


POET LAUREA TERIO HIS 
FRIENDS 


NOTE from the State Library at Sacra- 

mento written by Miss Eudora Garoutte 
accepts with interest and pleasure the custo- 
dianship of a complete list of the verses and 
prose writings of Clarence Отту, whose death 
in San Jose last June has stirred the literary 
cireles of California to collect and publish the 
written heritage he left to his native state. 

In answer to the request published in CALI- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND in July the first line and 
place of publication of many of these strays 
and magazine verses have been received at 
this office; others are requested that serap- 
book verses and occasional poems, gift verse 
and college songs or essays may be found as 
soon as possible and incorporated in collected 
form or in the Life and Works of this first of 
California's native poets. Miss E. C. Thomas, 
life-long friend and co-worker with Mr. Urmy 
in his forty years of church work in San Jose 
and Sunny vale, and Saratoga, sends a collec- 
tion of clippings from various local newspa- 
pers and eastern magazines: Suriel, the long- 
est and most notable, unpublished in any of 
Clarence Urmy's books, will form the motive 
for a collection of poems to be called "Songs 
of the Spirit," now being prepared for the 
press. It was written especially for the MER- 
CURY-HERALD; The Poets Quest, a theme often 
touched upon by this conscientious writer, ap- 
peared in MUNSEY'S, as did '*California—A 
Song in Exile.’ Others on this list appeared 
as copied in the Argonaut or the local papers 
from Eastern magazines or have been collected 
by Mr. Urmy in his published books. They 
will be listed carefully and the list sent to the 
State Library to be completed as new material 
is found. 

May Hayes O'Donnell, 
San Jose Mercury-Herald, sends the follow- 
ing letter with her list for filing. Many ocea- 
sional verses, To Hazel, a little daughter of a 
friend, and In Memoriam, Mary Catherine 
Spencer, are typical of this poet of friendship. 


My dear Mrs. Seares: 

As a friend of your brother, I am taking the 
privilege of complying with a request which I 
saw published in your California Southland— 
the hope that possessors of his poems would 
send copies of the same to you, that a com- 
plete file might be made. I am enclosing sev- 
eral which appeared from time to time in the 
Mereury-Herald. Several of them were writ- 
ten especially for me for my front page of the 
Social section at Christmas, New Year and 


on the staff of the 


Decorating and Finishing Exclusive Furniture 


JF. С. Pesenecker 
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Interior and Exterior Painting 


34 North. Broadway 


Phone Col. 5656 


Pasadena, 
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VIEW OF SAN FRANCISCO'S WIDE DIAGONAL 
THOROUGHFARE. MARKET STREET, LOOKING 
EAST FROM CALL BUILDING 


Easter. We had interesting times having each 
set correctly as to type and arrangement. 

The “With Gifts of Christmas Wreaths” 
was appropriately set with tiny wreaths—one 
before his name and the other between the two 
verses, That was his wish and idea—so we 
finally found the right size among the adver- 
tising copy in the composing room. 

The Christmas Tree—occupied the two cen- 
ter columns last Christmas. 1 failed to get 
the spacing just correct in forming the tree 
but the original copy and the type in the paper 
was just right and looked very pretty. Пе 
wished the t tle and his name to appear at the 
very bottom so as not to spoil the effect. 


o 


Calif. 


J. H. Woodworth 
and Son 


Designing and Building 


Californi. 


Gulck and Co., 
173 E. Colorado St. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Pasadena 


Telephone Far Oaks 281 


200 E. Colorado Street 


Herbert F. Brown, 

190 E. Colorado St., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

P. E. McCord and Son, 
386 E. Colorado St., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Javis Prince and Hunter 
49 E. Colorado St., 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Calitornia 


——— 


In "Christmas Again" 1 remember so well 
how much he regretted the “Blessed Boy” 
could not be set in italics. He always expressed 
that wish when he wrote religious names, but 
the Mercury type is limited. 

These may all be in your possession but I 
enjoyed doing the collecting and hope at least 
a few may be of use to you. I wish you every 
success in compiling the work of the Califor- 
nia Troubadour. 

Very sincerely, 
May Hayes O’DONNELL, 


Tributes appear in many California publi- 
cations and occasionally the deep, intense feel- 
ing of personal loss of all that his kind com- 
radeship and sympathy means to his friends 
and family finds expression in such published 
verse as this: 


THE HARP IS SILENT 
(Lines to Clarence Urmy) 
The harp is silent, evening comes apace, 
And one has slipped from his accustomed place 
So quietly. Now here, and then away, 
Speeding along toward a supernal day. 


The harp is silent? No, across its strings 

A gust of clarion music ever rings. 

He conquers death, relentless toll of age, 

Who lives immortal in the printed page. 
—aAda Thomas Miner. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CALL, through H. T. 
Iloyt, and at the request of Mr. John D. Barry 
of the San Francisco Stock Exchange, sends a 
page of THE CALL of August 30, 1923, on which 
under the heading “Famous Californians,” 
Eric Howard gives a review of Mr. Urmy’s 
work as musician and poet in a most sympa- 
thetic and appreciative way. THE CALL was 
the first newspaper to publish a poem by Clar- 
ence Urmy in the late seventies, and among a 
collection just received from Mrs. Judge Wal- 
lace is one of Mr. Urmy's most beautiful bits 
reprinted in her publication, THE LEADER, as 
first appearing in THE CALL. 


Breath of the violets down in the valley, 

Breath of the wide, wide sea, 

Breath of the mountain peak, 
Cool-winged and dewy, 

Breath of the green-willow tree. 


I am weary, come fan me 

With star jeweled wings, 
Come nearer and kiss my pale lips; 
Press me and fold me, and be like 


That fondle the snowy-sailed ships. 
* * * * ж ж ж ж ж ж ж ж ж ж ж 


the waves 


Pictorial 


Photographs 
of 
Caliyornia Landscapes 
Hand Colored in Oil 
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The KORIN 


KODAK AND ART SHOP 
522 5. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Opposite Pershing Square 


Southland can always be bought from the following dealer-: 


Vroman's Book Store, 
329 E. Colorado $t., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

C. C, Parker Co., 
520 W. 6th St., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bullock's Book Dept., 


Fowler Brothers, 

747 8. Broadway, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pacific Electric Station, 
6th and Main Sts., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Burns Brothers, 


3920 W. 6th St.. 7th and Broadway, 
Los uu Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mrs. J. P. Gilmore, Robinson's Book Dept., 


7th and Grand Ave., 


6733 Moved Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ilollywood, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 
HOMES AND 


fL LIII 


BUILDING FOR A CALIFORNIA 


HILLSIDE 
By ELLEN LEECH 


EARS ago, when Los Feliz Boulevard was 
still called a road—and a dusty and far- 
away road to contend with—a Los Angeles 
newspaper man used to wander out that way 
in off hours and gaze into the Hollywood Hills. 
His eyes rested most often and most long- 
ingly on the slope directly above the head of 
Western avenue where it winds into the west- 
ern entrance to Griffith Park at the Hollywood 
end of Los Feliz boulevard. 


Gem ORIN! A SOUTHLAND 


longed for. He bought it from William Mead 
who was Californian and foresighted enough 
to take three running miles of the Los Feliz 
property at $1650 an acre and make it worth 
$30,000 an acre in ten years. 

Even the optimistic Mr. Mead looked appre- 
hensive when Browne, against the seller’s hon- 


, 


“Tf this were Europe," said the newspaper- 
man more than once, “some fellow would have 
built a castle on that point up there’—and he 


Upper :— 
Interior 

of living- 
room. č 


Center :— 

The hill 
House, 

Paul Williams, 
Architect. 


Right :— 

The Plans of 
John Browne's 
House. 


-JECOND 


went on dreaming of what a spot for a home 
it would be with its great breadth of view over 
the city and from Old Baldy on the east to 
Catalina on the west, with the big trees of 
Griffith Park in the foreground. 

Years brought that slope ever closer to Los 
Angeles. Street cars, automobiles, fine pav- 
ing, wide parking turned Los Feliz from a dis- 
tant picnic ground to a nucleus for a big and 
highly restricted residential center. 

John Browne, the erstwhile newspaperman 
now metamorphosed into the Advertising Man- 
ager for The Ambassador Hotel Corporation 
after a year or so of service and wounds in 
the French Army came back to his hillside 
slope and—before water, light or any utilities 
had been thought about—bought a rambling 
oak-filled acre on the crest of the point he had 


est judgment, paid for the waterless, gasless, 
roadless, lightless piece. But Browne, feeling 
sure that utilities would come, went away con- 
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tent to dream again of the home that should 
fit the point of vantage he had longed for. 
The home, he felt must conform to the land- 
scape; corner every angle of the radiating 
panorama from its various windows; and set 
naturally among the oaks and laurels and sage 
that made the hillside beautiful. Above all, 
the interior must carry out the English form 
of comfort. 

Paul Williams, the rising young architect, 
was advised by the Real Estate Editor of a big 
newspaper and to Paul went Browne with a 
sketchy idea of his house hovering through 
his mind. 


In the November number the remainder of 
this article will tell how the architect solved 
the problem. 
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THE CALIFORNIA GARDEN IV 


By ALLISON WOODMAN 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


ANY other choice varieties could be 
named, making it possible to secure many 
interesting combinations of the Heathers. 

A delicate appearing, but hardy little shrub, 
resembling somewhat the Ericas, goes by the 
name of the Breath of Heaven, (Diosma eri- 
coides), from Africa. The minute leaves are 
very fragrant, and the small, white, star- 
shaped flowers, literally covering the bush, 
bloom continuously. It can either be placed 
in the foreground, or be trained to form a 
small hedge. Another excellent shrub for the 
foreground is Pimelia ferruginia (P. decus- 
sata), about 3 feet high, with close-set foliage, 
and rosy pink flowers, arranged in heads at 
the end of the branches. 

Other shrub forms of medium height in- 
clude: Abelia rupestris, with gracefully arched 
branches, glossy green leaves tinged with red, 
and tubular wh:te flowers flushed with pink; 
the dainty little shrub with the tongue twist- 
ing name (Grevillea thlemanniana), with fine- 
ly divided, light green foliage, and clusters of 
heney-suckle-like, rose-pink flowers, haunted 
by humming birds for the sweet nectar hid- 
den in their spurs; low-growing forms of Eu- 
genia and Myrtus, w:th sharply pointed, dark 
green, glossy leaves, and sweet-scented, white 
tlowers; the Mexican Orange (Choisya ter- 
nata), a compact, roundish shrub, with tri- 
foliate leaves, and very fragrant, orange like 
blossoms; Coprosma baueri, with large, oval, 
very shiny foliage, dark green above, pale 
green beneath; the stiff, compact little Rhaphi- 
olepis japonica, with round, leathery leaves, 
fragrant white flowers, followed by clusters of 
dark blue berries; Evonymous japonicus, simi- 
lar in some respects to Coprosma, a_ very 
hardy and useful shrub; species of Cistus, the 
Rock Rose. 
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H. O. CLARKE | 
General Building Contractor | 


338 So. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Calif. | 
Phone Fair Oaks 537 | 


INTELLIGENT CO-OPERATION 
AND ARCHITECT 


ALLEN & BIRD 


Building Construction 


15 NO. RAYMOND PASADENA 
Елік Oaks 736 


| 
WITH OWNER | 
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PAINTINGS of the WEST 


Stendahl Galleries 


of the Pacific Coast 
Locations | 


The Maryland Hotel 
Pasadena 


(hdqrs) 
The Ambassador Hotel 
Los Angeles 


Hotel del Coronado The Huntington Hotel | 


San Diego Pasadena | 
'The Green Hotel Hotel Vista del Arroyo 
Pasadena Pasadena 


The Redo | 


Store... 


“Everything Worth 
While in Radio” 


Radio, Electric and 
Scientific Supplies 


Paul Franklin Johnsen 
560-562 E. Colorado St. 


Pasadena, California 
Fair Oaks 3281 
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0 823.824 LOEW'S STATE BLDG 
803 Broadway at Seventh 


Mail handled at nominal rate for visitors coming to 
Los Angeles 


823-824 LOEW'S S'TATE BUILDING 
BROADWAY AT SEVENTH LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Beautiful Garden Pieces 
in 


Sculptured Terra Cotta 


Italian Terra Cotta Co. 
W. 11. Robison 
1149 MISSION ROAD 
Opposite County Hospital 
Phone Lincoln 1057 Los Angeles 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 


PRIVATE ESTATE 


Requires the most thorough study of the 
many conditions involved. BE SURE 


vou secure competent service. 


Clarence 2. Mag 


ENGINEER CONTRACTOR 


PASADENA 


LANDSCAPE 


o- 


In the wilds of the Malibou 
mountains, but a quarter of a 
mile from the Ventura Boule- 
vard. Deer, quail and rabbit 
hunting—the best in Southern 
California—adjoins Las Turas 
Lake property—one of the 
largest lakes in California. 
HUNTING LODGE Lots—75x 
200—incudes membership in 
club. Pay $10 monthly and 
move on your lot. Scenic 
view, giant live oaks. Adja- 
cent to Sherwood Forest, and 
only 30 miles from Hollywood. 
Motor out on the Ventura 
Boulevard—you can't miss the 
spot. Scout Brock's office at 
the new town of THOUSAND 
OAKS. Anybody on the Ven- 
tura Boulevard will tell you 


where THOUSAND OAKS is. 


BOOT & BRIDLE FOREST CLUB | 


Boot © Bridle 
Forest Cub- 


(SUBDIVISION) 


100 SAN FERNANDO BLDG. TEL. BDWY. 641 


Pasadena Corset Shop 


Helen B. Ford 


Corsetiere 
Corsets and Accessories --- Lingerie, Negligees, Robes 
Princess Siips in Different Materials 
The New Non-lacing Wraparound Corset 
A New and Fascinating Display of Unusually Dainty Hand-made 
Lingerie in Crepe de Chine and Batiste and Trimmed with Hand- 
made Fillet and Baby Irish Lace 


308 East Colorado Street 


Fair Oaks 3388 Pasadena, Calif. | 


Opposite the New First National Bank 


J. GA. Robinson Co. 


SEVENTH AND GRAND 


Whatever is new and interesting in travel, biography, fiction— 
literature in general—is procurable in the Book Section. First Floor 


PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST Hug BANK 


Central Office—Sixth and Spring Streets 


Conveniently Located Branches Throughout Los Angeles and 
Hollywood and in Other California Cities 
From Fresno South 


ij 


THE BATCHELDER. TILES | 


We produce Tile for Fireplaces, Fountains, Pave- 
ments, Garden Pots---anything that is appropriately 


.. .. 


made from clay. it z s 2 E 


| 
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SMALL HOUSE BUREAU PLANS & ELEVATION No.9 


me USE OF 
БИРЕРССО 


Ву PAUL W. PENLAND 


(Eprror’s Nore:—We quote below ex- 
tracts from a series of articles prepared 
for the “Examiner” by Paul W. Penland, 
research engineer of the Blue Diamond 
Matenals Company, and secretary of the 
Architectural Club of Los Angeles. Mr, 
Penland has just returned from ап exten- 
sive tour of European countries, where he 


was sent to make an exhaustive research co n 
in architecture and budding materials. БАГУ К Ly м? 
His comparison of Old World architec c ud NS 


tural design and building traditions with 
that of Southern Califurnia should be of 
interest not only to architects, contractors 
and builders, but to countless thousands 
of owners whose homes are making the 
Southland one of the most artistic and 
distinctive structural centers in the world.) 

UCH has been written 

and told of the incomp- 
arable arts, classics and crafts- 
manship of the Old World. 
And truly the genius of the 
early masters in architecture, 
as well as in music, art and 
sculpture, will live for ages to 
come. But in the matter of 
building, America has perhaps 
expressed more of her well 
known independence than in 
any other line of creative en- 
deavor. 

Art and sculptural classics 
of the Old World have found 
their way to America by the 
route of fabulous prices. Noth- 
ing else would do for American 
collectors and connoisseurs. 
But in building and architec- 
ture it is different. Aside from 
the in-economy of transporting 
materials with which to build, 
there has been little or no de- 
sire in America to use the 
structural ingredients of the 
European. Over here we have 
been free from rutty prece- 
dents and independent to dis- 
regard things that have been 
done before and introduce new 
and original ideas. : 

Architecture in general in 

Southern California is unique 
because of the employment of 
so many varied types of de- 
sign. The architect here has 
not been held back by centu- 
ries-old traditions—by opinions 
and prejudices — by climatic 
conditions that mode only 
gothic or its prototype com- 
mon in Northern Europe. He 
has not been hampered for a 
variety of materials by which 
to express his individualism. 
For example, in Flanders and 
Northern Germany and the 
low, flat countries, brick is 
practically the only kind of 
construction because of the 
great abundance of clay. On 
the other hand, stone struc- 
tures are common toward the 
hills and mountains, such as 
Spain, Southern Germany and 
along the Rhine and certain 
portions of France. 

As to the purely aesthetic 
aspect by way of comparison, 
we in Southern California are 
architécturally “foot loose" and “fancy free" 
from the tight and hide bound conventions 
prevalent in Europe and, to a certain extent, 
in the eastern part of our own country. 

For example, take the subject of colors as 
employed in Southern California architecture. 
Colors are lavishly used over here in what 
we know as stucco. Colored stucco is dis- 
tinctly an American creation, although stucco 
(without reference to the older lime stuccos 
in Italy) has been used extensively in Eng- 
land, France and other northern countries 
since the advent of Portland cement. 

Although the general use of stucco is com- 
paratively new in this country, we have done 
more with it in a few years in application, 
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in quality and in color effects than all Europe 
has done in a generation. Even today in prac- 
tically all European countries stucco has prac- 
tically remained the same dull, natural color 
of Portland cement. | 

It may be that the Europeans felt that 
colors were unnecessary. They may be con- 
tented with the universal contrast of their red 
clay tile roofs against the complimentary 
green colored entourage, which is always pres- 
ent in those countries. It is a pleasing color 
combination, but too much of even the best is 
monotonous. 
ж ж ж ж ж ж ж ж 

You may ask what all this has to do with 
Architecture in Los Angeles and Southern 
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California? It goes to prove that our Archi- 
tecture and construction is unique. We are 
not restrained by climatic conditions to only 
one type of design and construction. Neither 
are we hampered by the lack of any particular 
tvpe of material. We have a perfect com- 
bination that permits our employing the best 
as to design and construction that has gone 
before us and we are “fancy free" and “foot 
loose" to evolve new types of design and new 
methods as to the technique of employment of 
materials of construction. At the same time 
we are free to conserve and employ, if we 
choose, all the fine examples given to us after 
many centuries of faithful work by countless 
master artists and craftsmen. 
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THE MONEY MARKET esme s. nv 00 


Resident МА ВОО Ие Со Parade 
| We Have Traveled Far 


“The total taxes levied for city 
purposes this year amount to 


a little over $117,000." 
Los Angeles Newspaper, Nov. 23, 1883 ( 


\ 7 HILE stagnation continues in the New York Stock Market, due 
^Y apparently to a “watchful waiting" policy on the part of the 
general public, a gradual improvement in the investment field repre- 
sented by the bond market has been established. This improvement 
has been under way since July and the fact that it has continued 
after the usual activity growing out of investment of July interest 
disbursements and maturities points to a fundamental strength in the 
upward trend. 

Pacific coast bond values continue to offer a better investment 
opportunity than issues of corresponding position in the middle west- 
ern and far eastern market, and until the present have not shown 
the same appreciation in price as eastern values, with the result that 
if anything the investment opportunity locally is even better than it 
has been since the debacle in February of this year. 

Merely to compare eastern municipal and corporation offerings 
with local offerings in price, security, and maturity would accomplish 
little in establishing the more favorable investment opportunity 
afforded by the local market. Rather should two western issues of 
relatively equal security, the one enjoying a particular eastern mar- 
ket and therefore influenced in price by eastern market conditions as 
against another whose price range is controlled in the main by local 
See be compared in order to establish this point. 

The California Gas & Electric Unifying and Refunding Mortgage 5 : : 

5 per cent bonds of 1937 listed on the New York Stock and Bond peu ous with a single Los 
Exchange are 96!5 bid to net approximately 5 per cent. Union Oil 


ге 9612 bid to net ај Angeles institution. 
Company First Lien Sinking Fund 5 per cent bonds of 1931 are 


EM i € BR с m А А Б; б 
95 bid to net approximately 5.80 per cent. And іп conneetion with | During 1922 Los Angeles 


this comparison of two issues of long seasoning, both of them rein- А Я 
forced by extensive junior financing, is to be found the new Paeific Gas and Electric Corporation 
Paid as taxes (all classes) $ 975,000 


Gas & Electric Company First and Refunding Mortgage 515 per cent 

bond of 1952 at an actual selling price of 95% to net 5.80 per cent. 
Paid in Salaries and Wages 4,417,009 
Invested in betterments - - 11,000,000 


| 
Forty years ago! 


We have traveled far since 
$117,000 was a large figure 
in Los Angeles finances. To 
show how far, it is only nec- 
essary to make a few com- 


In the field of high grade securities whose marketability is in a 
large measure confined to California, but which correspondingly 
afford a large investment value to those looking for long term invest- 
ments free of premiums for unnecessary marketability, one only has 
to regard such issues as the San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Co. First and Refunding 6s of 1939 on a 6.15 per cent basis, Nevada 
California Electric First Lien 6s of 1950 at 96, Southern Counties 
Gas Со. First Mortgage 5125 at 92% to net 6.35 per cent, Long Bell 
Lumber Co. 6s of 1947 at 6% per cent basis, San Diego County 
Water Co. First Mortgage 6s of 1962 at 6%, California Petroleum 
Corporation 6125 of 1933 at 7 per cent, to discover not only the un- 
usual attractiveness of the local field, but the certainty of a quick 
appreciation in price when the nation-wide improvement in bond | 
prices takes on that greater momentum which the small but steady i 
advance from July presages. 

In the municipal field there has just been offered locally part of a 
recent $325,000 issue of 4% per cent bonds of Oak Park, Illinois, the 
beautiful Chicago suburb. These bonds, maturing from July 1, 1928, 
to 1943, were offered variously from yields of 4.60 per cent on the 
early maturities to that of 4.50 per cent on the longest maturities. 
The assessed valuation was but $17,320,000 on a territory oecupied 
by approximately 45,000 people. The local bond buyer who will 
compare this issue with bonds of the city of Pasadena having a popu- 
lation in excess of 55,000 and an assessed valuation of approximately 
$93,000,000 selling at a price of 4.60 per cent on maturities three 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation 


Downey Blvd. 
Business Frontage 


years longer than the longest maturity on the Oak Park distriet, will 
have food for thought in conneetion with the suggestion of some that 
western bond values are on an artificial level and higher than the 
same relative investment values in the east. 

The present opportunity to make long term investments in high 
grade securities at prices generally lower than those prevailing in 
any other vart of the country is to be found in the California field 
as nowhere else throughout the United States. The reason for this 
is to be found in the phenomenal application of funds in the South 
to oil, real estate, and building speculation at a rate unknown in any 
other part of the country, with what has been up until the present 
an almost abandonment of the real investment field afforded by the 
highest grade of fixed maturity securities. 

In the immediate future it can be expected that investment funds 
will begin to flow back to their usual channel, and with that change 
will come an improvement in security values that will indeed bring 
them in line with prices maintaining elsewhere throughout the country 
and to the loss of those who have been eontent to accept statements 
by the uninformed that California bond prices have been too high. 


E offer for investment of Personal or Trust 
Funds sound Securities returning highest 
rates consistent with safety. 


WILLIAM R. STAATS COMPANY 
Established 1887 


Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


311 East Colorado St. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
San Diego 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
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HE representatives of Fileher & 

Cox have full particulars regard- 
ing the Downey Blvd. business front- 
age directly opposite the main entrance 
to the $50,000,000 Central Mfg. Dis- 
trict of Los Angeles. 


Many of the principal business prop- 
erties of Los Angeles have advanced 
100 per cent and more annually for a 
number of years past. The profits made 
on such properties as Loew's State The- 
ater, Bullock's, and Harold Arnold's 


corner are almost unbelievable. 


The opportunity is unique to buy in 
the new business area on Downey Blvd. 
at original prices. 


For maps and information apply to 


H. C. ADAMS 


Pasadena Representative 


626 E. Colorado St. Phone Fair Oaks 204 


Filcher & Cox., 707 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 


Phone Bdwy. 2962 
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Arches of Samarkand 


An Excellent Example of the Mod- 
Type of Residence Finished i 
With Blue Diamond Electric Stucco | 


est 


BLUE DIAMOND . 
MATERIALS CO. 


Manufacturers, Producers апа Distributors of 
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КОСУ СЕЕ ТИЕСШ - - = HIS SERVICES 


A BUILDING is never any better than the instruments by which it is constructed. The Instruments 
of Service—the Contract with its Agreement, Conditions, Specifications, Drawings and Details—must 
be prepared with infinite foresight, collaboration and technical skill to insure a successful building ope- 
ration. Starting with the Preliminary Drawings, and through the development of the more technical 
drawings, cooperation between the Owner and the Architect is essential. Timely criticism and dis- 
cussion obviate the expense of later changes. After the completion of the drawings, the Architect pre- 
pares a list of bidders selected for ability and responsibility, for competitive bids and from their pro- 


posals the award is made. 


DURING CONSTRUCTION, the Architect supervises the work, diligently guarding the interests of 
the Owner to eliminate inferior work or materials, improper bills or unjustified claims. He sees that 
the terms of the Contract are fulfilled in a manner just and equitable to all parties. As he is an un- 
biased judge of all questions of Contract, he must have no financial interest in the building operation 
except as may be known by all parties. Any guarantee of the cost of the work is assumed by the Con- 
tracting parties and not by the Architect. 


THIS SERVICE, essential to successful building, is the result of training, experience and organized 
effort. 


Allied Architects Association of Los Angeles 


Wie... 
RAYMOND 


The Samarkand 


Golf Links on its 
Santa Barbara own grounds 
A HAVEN FOR MOTORISTS RAEI DISIN 
Southern Californa 
A SUMMER AND WINTER HOTEL Мен ак — — Em 
Expert Cuisine. Perfect Appointments WALTER RAYMOND 


Proprietor 


SAN FRANCISCO 


(IPSE TANE 


GLADDING Mc BEAN 


ШЕ VOTTERIES, INC: 


Terra Cotta Vase Biltmore Hotel 


Practically АП Kinds of Fireproof Building 
Materials 
CLAY PRODUCTS 


16th and Alameda Sts. Phone 299-011 


LOS ANGELES Tropico, Capitol 4780 
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BROADWAY - CORNER. SIXTH 
LOS ANGELES 
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Ja Smart Array Ready 


for Selection 


E extend a (rdial 
Invitation fo Visit our Gashion 
Salons, Where individuality 
and charm make choosing 
1 joyous Occupation ~> 
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5 “And before that dream of light, 
Doges’ Palace As within a furnace bright, 


Column, tower and dome and spire, 
A.D, 1424-1442 Shone like obelisks of fire.”—Shelley. 


The Doges’ Palace in Venice is the outstanding Civic building of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth centuries. Originally planned to have 
a two story arcade encircling the entire building with the third story 
set back behind the arcade, the third story was eventually built out 
over the columns and arches and covered with variegated stones and 
marbles which glow Rose-red in the Italian atmosphere. Unique it 
stands among all buildings of the world, very bold in execution, very 
heavy, very delicate and withal very beautiful. 
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The Architect of today learns from this Italian architecture the 
technique of terra cotta; the regular disposition and grouping of open- 
ings in the facades; the structural use of tracery. 


1 E 
p 


For the Architect of Southern California the colorful inlays, in- 
crustations and mosaics have a special lesson in color not yet fully 
appreciated. 


ЖАҚЫН) Allied Architects Association of Los Angeles 
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EALIZING the advantages of a situation which, besides the 
unusual California assets, includes a beauty of landscape all its 
own, the progressive city of Whittier welcomes the great in- 
and civic expansion now coming to it and at the 

same time holds on to its necessary park area with a wise and 
remarkable tenacity. Awake to the fact that sufficient park area for pres- 
ent use and for posterity lies at its very doors, the city has taken steps 
to secure a well balanced p'an for parks and playgrounds in each main 
quarter within the city limits, and a unique natural park in Turnbull 
Canyon, a beautiful piece of California's woodland hill country pictured 
on this page in the upper right-hand column and below. 

Thousands of tourists motor through Turnbull Canyon every year; 
but it is on'y since Whittier has proposed the use ot this woodland as 
a park that the name of this "friendly towne” has been on the lips of 
every one who has carried the fame of this scenic drive abroad. Whit 
tier has secured the services of the well known firm of Cook and Hall, 
City Planners, whose administrative center for Los Angeles and other 
plans for neighboring towns took most of the honors at California's first 
Landscape Architect's Exhibition at the Southwest Museum last month. 

It is now proposed to obtain the well selected park plots by means of 
a bond election and to secure for all time adequate playgrounds within 
the city as well as Whittier's share of California's lovely wildwood before 
the opportunity is forever lost. 

Turnbu'l Canyon Road, as proposed and approved by the Regional 
Planning Commission of Los Angeles County, will be a ninety foot boul- 
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HIITIER 


A LEADER 
IN PARK PLANS 


]t skirts one 
edge of the proposed Canyon Park area where swimming pool and out- 
door ovens, winding paths and shady picnic places will afford rest to 
the tired business man and woman and give California outdoor p'easure 
to the hundreds now looking toward Whittier as a place in which to 


evard connecting this lovely hill country with the shore. 


make their homes. Fortunately the proposed park land is now in the 
hands of people who are willing to transfer it to the city for a park rather 
ihan subdivide it and close it to the public usc. 

California towns are gradnally securing for public use scenic sites such 
as are, on the At'antic Coast, held by private estates. 

Pasadena has их Brookside Park in the Arroyo which is itself a notable 
natural park for that city. Whittier with her present plans is proving а 
leader in this good work. Нег city planners with wise forethought place 
a gateway park at the front door where five boulevards meet and where 
shanties will gather if the city does not act at once. Whittier's proximity 
to great oil fields, her large citrus and wainut orchards, her rapid growth 
in schoo's, churches, and business buildings make it imperative that she 
plan broadly for the future. 

Looking at the inerease in population, the beautiful new school build- 
ings, the William Penn Hotel by Walker and Eisen, the charming new 
high school by Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers, the notable plans for 
Whittier СоГере by Allison and Allison, and the new six-story bank by 
the Parkinsons, one visualizes the new parks and feels that, proud as the 
city is of its past history and its name, the poct who wrote in acceptance 
of his namesake would be prouder still could he but see it now. 


sy 


Photographs by Maxwell C. Peel 
The woodland site of Whittier's proposed natural park in Turnbull Canyon for which the requested bond issue is to be used 
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Yes; we have big bills, 
but our hearts are bigger, 


The Birds of (California 


By WILLIAM LEON DAWSON 


of our biographies, along with those 
of 579 of our fellow Californians, is 
to appear November 10th in 


FOUR MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES 


entitled 


The Birds of (California 


These volumes contain 
more than 2100 pages of 
text matter, “ав enter- 
taining and instructive 
as any ever written", 
and 1405 
_ bea-u-tiful 
À illustrations, 


will take the air 
here in Los Angeles 


NOVEMBER 10th 


This is the ''soon - to - be 
bird-book'' which you have « 
been hearing about for the 
past 15 years. Yes; it took 
that long to du it 
right 


The most elaborate and 
artistic work on the sub- 
ject of birds ever 
undertaken 
in America 


! Speaking as the original air-men, we are “TAKING ОЕЕ”— 


and we are all excited over the good news. 
Think of it! The authorized version 


full-page color-plates, 
duotones, photogravures, 
"n! everything. 


ma n tn atn t n Phat anto «өн 


If you 

should 

be think- 

ing of the 

desira- 

bility of 

this work 

as a Christ- 

mas present 

please see us 
st once as we already ‘ 

have hundreds of ad- 

vance orders to fill, 


ч 


em. SOUTH MOULTON COMPANY, з 
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This work was Publishers, are at home to the public at 

set ар, engrayed ano their newly established sales office, 301 Bank 
printed іп Los Angeles of Italy Building (corner Olive and Seventh 
and its successtul com ” Streets) where the early volumes of their work 
pletion marks the һ S will be placed on view November 10th, 1923. 
achievement of the printers: 
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Announcements of exhibitions, fetes, 
concerts, club entertainments, etc., for 
the calendar pages are free of charge and 
should be received in the office of CALI- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND, Pasadena, at least 
two weeks previous to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they are 
received later than that date. 


The public is warned that photog- 
raphers have no authority to arrange for 
sittings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in SOUTHLAND unless appoint- 
ments have been made especially in writ- 
ing by the Editor. 


California Southland is published monthly at 
Pasadena, California. One dollar and twenty 
cents for six issues, two dollars per year. Ad- 
dresses will be changed as many times as de- 
sired if notice is given before the first of the 


month in which the change is made. 2 
Entered as second class matter, July 28, 1919 F г m і ат on 
at the Post Office at Pasadena, California, Ф 


under act of March 3, 1879. 
of New Pork (Гір 
Clubs 


тов: Importers of old and modern English silver 
Beginning with November the Valley А b 
Hunt Club resumes the delightful win- and Sheffield plate, fine China and Glass. 


ter programs. 
Monday afternoons, Nov. 5, 12, 19 and 


26, at 2:30 p. m. Bridge and Mah | Announce that about November lst, 1923, 

Jongg, followed by tea. 2 . 

Commencing Sunday evening, Nov. 4. they will open their new store at 

the usual Sunday night suppers, with 

programs. 55056 T 7 

Nov. 4: Leona Neblett, violinist; Ruth 2320 W. Seventh St., Westlake Park Square 

May Shafner, soprano; Raymond Mac- | 
Feeters, pianist. Los Angeles 


Nov. 11: Captain Paul Perigord will | 
speak on Civilization and Internation- 


alism. ^ e i Tass. 
Nov. 18: Frederick MeMurray, viola; Boston, Mass eno: Мо 
Mrs. James A. Nelson, soloist. Newport, R. I. Washington, D. C. 


Nov. 25: George Noel Baker, of Con- | 
stantinople, on “Mind of the East.” | 
Noy. 30: Dinner Dance. 


NNANDALE GOLF CLUB: | 


| 
| 
The second Friday of each month is | 
open day at the club, | 
The usual Wednesday and Saturday | SS - - --- === 


387 East Colorado Street, Pasadena, Calif. 


sweepstakes each month through the 
summer. 


QLINTRIDGE COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Day has been changed from 
Monday to the first Tuesday in every 
month. On every Ladies’ Day the 
women golfers from the clubs in the 
Southern California Association will 
be welcome. 


Los ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, second Monday of each 
month. 

Music during dinner, followed by 
dancing, every Saturday evening 
during the month. 

Luncheon served from 11:30 to 2 
p.m. on Saturdays. 

Sunday night concerts during month 
twice a month. 

Tea served as requested and tables 
for cards always available. 


V ILSHIRE COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies’ Days, third Monday of each 
month. 
Dancing every second and fourth 
Saturdays during the month. 
A musical is arranged for each Sun- 
day night in the month. 


IDWICK COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies' Days, fourth Monday in each 
month. 

Tea and informal bridge every after- 
noon. 

Polo, Wednesday and Saturday of 
each week, 

Dancing every Saturday night in the 
month. 

OS ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB: 
Dinner dances, Tuesday and Friday 
nights of every week. Tuesday night 
informal; Friday night semi-formal. 
Plunge open to the ladies Tuesday and 
Friday of every week. 

ONTECITO COUNTRY CLUB: 
Provides an 18 hole golf course, two 
concrete and two dirt courts for ten- 
nis, bowls and croquet. 

Tea is served and informal bridge 
parties arranged as desired. 

A buffet supper is served every Sun- 
day night. 

EWPORT HARBOR YACHT CLUB: 
Note— Events for November and De- 
cember will be scheduled but special 
announcements of dates sent out in 


due time. 
Art 


HE Los Angeles Museum, Exposition 

Park, announces the Fourteenth Ex- 
hibition of the California Art Club, No- 
vember 8th to December 12th.  Exhibi- 
tion of Drawings by Loren Barton, Novem- 
ber 5th to November 18th. 


THE Southwest Museum, Marmion Way 
and Avenue 46, Los Angeles, ап- 
nounces the Third Annual Exhibition of the 
work of California Painters will be shown 
during the month of November. The Affi- 
liated Clubs meeting at the Southwest 
Museum are: Archaeology Club, organiza- 
tion meeting, November 6, 8:15 P. M| 
Southwest Museum Bird Study Club, No- 
vember 5 and 19. Eugenesia Club of the 
Southwest Museum, November 6 and 20. 
Lorquin Natural History Club, November 9, 
Entomological Section will meet November 
9 and November 23. 
Conchology Club of the Southwest Mu- 
seum, meetings held in Room 530 Auditor- 


ium Building, Los Angeles, second Tues- 
day of each month, 7:30 P. M. Museum 
"At Home" to children, 10:30 to 12:00 


every Saturday morning. Extension Lec- 
tures, 3:00 P. M., November 4, 11, 18 and 
25. 

During the month of December, the 
Southwest Museum, in cooperation with the 
Sculptors Guild of Southern California will 
hold the first annual exhibition of the work 
of California sculptors. The exhibition is 
open to all sculptors now residing in Cali- 
fornia. 

НЕ Painters’ and Sculptors’ Club has 

established permanent quarters on the 
upper floor of the Lyceum Theater Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. Members work there 
from the model on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings, and on Sunday mornings.  Be- 
ginning November 1 the club will have a 
sale of small pictures at the Norse studio 
to raise funds for the use of the club, 
The pictures have been donated by the 
members of the club for this purpose. 

ANDSCAPE Paintings by John F. Carl- 

son, A. N. A. at the Cannell and 
Chaffin Galleries should prove one of the 
most interesting exhibitions of the year. 
The pictures will be shown during the en- 
tire month of November. Carlson is a 
member of most of the great national art 
organizations such as National Academy 
of Design, New York Water Color Club, 
American Water Color Society and Na- 
tional Arts Club of New York. 

ТІНЕ West Coast Arts, Inc. has decided 
to increase the number of life mcm- 
bers and to that end the active members 
are donating paintings to be presented to 
such membcrs. An exhibition of these pic- 
tures opened October 22 and will continue 
through November 12 in the Art Gallery of 
the new Public Library in Hollywood. 
Some of these pictures are valued at many 
times the amount required for a life mem- 
bership. 
THE MacDowell Club is now established 
in new quarters, 426 North Western 
Avenuc, Los Angeles. Тһе painting mem- 
bers are holding an exhibition this month. 
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| B EGINNING with the interesting article on Mural Decoration by Edwin Berg- 
strom, Western Representative on the Executive Board of the American Insti- 


| tute of Architects, Caxiron iA SovrutANn will publish a series of articles on Interior 
This first article was in error in that it 
published Mr. Bergstrom's name as Edward Bergstrom, and also in that it failed to 
give credit 10 the Chamber of Commerce of Sacramento for our October illustrations, 
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JOSEPH KLEITSCH is holding an exhi- 
bition at Leonard's in Hollywood to 
continue through the first part of Novem- 
ber. The greater part of these canvases 
are new, the result of a recent sketching 
trip in and around San Juan Capistrano. 
HE Pasadena Artists’ and Students’ 
League is meeting at the Stickney 
Memorial School of Art on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday evenings and Satur- 
day afternoons to work from the model, 
with Mary Coleman Allen in charge and 
Alson Clark giving criticisms. Afternoon 
classes are contemplated for the near fu- 
ture. 
ТІНЕ Los Angeles Museum has recently 
purchased, through the Stendahl Gal- 
Icries, two canvases by the late 
Townsley, former director of the Stickney 
School of Art. and the first Director of the 
Otis Art Institute. 
НЕ Stendahl Art Galleries, Ambasador 
Hotel, announce an exhibition of the 
work of Bruce Nelson through November. 
This will include a representative show of 
Eastern subjects together with the canvases 
completed after a summer of busy ітргез- 
sions delightfully portrayed of our West- 
ern seaboard, 
BEANCHE LOUISE BALLAGH, Presi- 
dent of the Glendale Art Association, 
has been made curator of the Tuesday Af- 
ternoon Club of Glendale and will give an 
exhibition at the club rooms, It is the in- 
tention of Mrs. Ballagh to make Novem- 
ber the “better art" month, 


AN entirely new group of watercolors by 
Marion Kavanagh Wachtel will be on 
exhibition at the Cannell & Chaffin zal- 
leries during November. New pictures by 
this brilliant California painter have been 
eagerly anticipated for some time and this 
exhibition provides an opportunity for her 
admirers to follow her in her latest artis- 
tic developments. 
HE prize winners in the Fine Art Ex- 
hibit of the Los Angeles County Fair 
for 1923, are as follows: The prize of $100 
for the best painting in oil was awarded to 
Edouard Vysckal for his painting of fig- 
ures in sunlight, "Joy." Honorable men- 
tion was bestowed on Benjamin Brown 
for his landscape, "Indian Summer," and 


on Aaron Kilpatrick for his landscape, 
"Morning Shadows," and on Karl Yens for 
his seascape “Their Castle." Бог his 


charming bit of extravagance, “Fantazia,” 
Henri De Kruit won the prize of $100 for 
the best painting in water color or pastel, 
and honorable mention was given William 
A. Griffith’s landscape in pastel, “Poppy 
Fields near Baldy," Donna Schuster's water 
color, “Тһе Regatta," and John W. Cot- 
ton's water color, "Market Corner in 
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Bruges." in sculpture the prize of $100 
went to Harold Swartz for a figurine of 
great beauty in line, "Adonis," and honor- 
able inention was won by Lora Wood- 
head Steer's charming small marble bust, 
"Baby," and Ella Buchannan's conception 
of "The Young Lincoln." 
БЕ Laguna Beach Art Association has 
found it advisable to make its show 
of longer duration. Until recently the 
exhibits were given from month to month 
but now they continue for two months, 
frequently three. Contributors have the 
privilege of withdrawing any picture at 
the end of a month and substituting an- 
other. The present show opened in Octo- 
ber and will probably continue to January, 
1924. Тһе drive for funds to buy and build 
the new gallery on Laguna Cliffs is going 
forward, and to this end the sales of little 
masters are continued. 
HE San Diego Museum, in Balboa Park, 
is now showing the exhibition of water 
colors of the California Water Color So- 
ciety, recently held in the Los Angeles 
Museum, Exposition Park. 
URING November a special pre-view is 
arranged by Earl Stendahl for the dis- 
play of the work of Orrin White. The 
exhibition will contain canvases completed 
during; Mr. White's visit to Mexico, and 
gives an excellent representation of the 
beauty of that land. | 
ULES PAGES will show some of his lat- 
est work at the Stendahl Galleries, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles, beginning 
Noveniber 1. Pages is best known, per- 
haps, for his quaint European villages, 
and his studies of the French peasantry. 
A COURSE affording actual practice in 
woodblock printing, dyeing, batik, and 
tied and dyed work will be organized by 
the Extension Division of the State Uni- 
versity of California оп Wednesdays at 4 
P. M. at Pasadena High School. The in- 
structor, Bessie E. Hazen, is a member of 
the Fine Arts Department of the Southern 
Branch. 
AN Exhibition of English Mezzotints by 
Masters of this beautiful medium will 
be shown at the Cannell & Chaffin galleries 
during the month of November. S. Arlent 
Edwards, W. G. Blackall, C. Gulland,, G. 
G. Stevenson, Alfied Skirmshire and other 
artists are represented in fine mezzotints 
after the great English and French 
painters, 


Music 


HE dates for the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony concerts, Walter Henry Rothwell, 
Conductor, at the Philharmonie Auditor- 
ium, Los Angeles, are, Friday afternoon 
Symphonies, November 9, 16 and 30; Sa- 
turday evening Symphony Concerts, No- 
vember 3, 17 and December 1. The Sun- 
day afternoon Popular concerts will be 
given November 11 and 25. 
ТІНЕ Auditorium Artist Series, under the 
management of George Leslie Smith, 
will present "Impresario," Mozart Opera 
Comique, on Monday evening, November 26, 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium. 
ТІНЕ Behymer Philharmonie Artist Course 
includes Efrem  Zambalist, violinist, 
November 1; Titto Schipa, tenor, November 
13; Hackett, tenor, November 15; Leh- 
vinne, pianist, November 27. 
ТІНЕ Fitzgerald Concert Direction, Merle 
Armitage, Director, will present Sun- 
delius, November 29, Philharmonic Auditor- 
inm. 
LICE COLEMAN BATCHELDER an- 
nounces а series of eight Chamber 
Concerts to be given by the Seiling Quin- 
tet, and to be known as the Coleman 
Chamber Concerts, The first concert of 
the series will be given Wednesday after- 
noon, 3:03, November 21st, at the home 
of Mrs. Edwin J. Marshall, 500 Bellefon- 
taine, Pasadena. The Seiling Quintet is 
made up of Oscar Seiling, First Violin; 
Morris Stoloff, Second Violin; Allard de 
Ridder, Viola; Frans Lusschen, Violoncello ; 
Alice Coleman Batchelder, Piano. 
ТІНЕ Civic Music and Art Association 
sponsored а dinner-meeting October 
29 to advance plans for a municipal audi- 
torium for Los Angeles. 
HE Los Angeles Chamber Music Society 
will give twelve concerts this season, 
on Friday nights, alternating with the 
Symphony concerts. 
ТІНЕ Los Angeles Trio, founded by May 
MacDonald Hope eight years ago, is to 
be known hereafter as the Los Angeles 
Trio Association. The Trio is now incor- 
porated, with G. Allen Hancock as Presi- 
dent, and a board of directors. Ilya Bron- 
son, cellist, Calmon Luboviski, violinist, 
and May MacDonald, pianist, make up the 
Trio. The concerts will be given this year 
at the Fine Arts Theater in Los Angeles. 
ТІНЕ Zoellner Quartet will begin their 
regular series of chamber music con- 
certs at the Ebell Club, Los Angeles, early 
this month, 
ТІНЕ San Diego Players opened their fall 
season with three operalogues by 
Havrah Hubbard, exponent of opera іп- 
terpretation. Mr. Hubbard's program іп- 
cluded “Pagliacci,” “Anima Allegra" and 
"Die-Toten Augen." Mr. Hubbard was as- 
sisted by Homer Simmons, Pianist. 
ТНЕ Amphion Club announces the follow- 
^" ing list of artists for the evening con- 
certs of the season, 1923-1924: Frances 
Alda, Lionel Tertis, Schumann-Heink, Uk- 
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ranian National Chorus, John McCormack, 
Harold Bauer, Casals, Vecsey, Emilio de 
Gorgorza, Josef Lhevinne, and the San 
Francisco Chamber Music Society. 


CHUMANN-HEINK, contralto, who has 
been spending the summer in San 
Diego, gave a recital at the Hotel del 
Coronado, a benefit for the children at the 
Kest Haven Home. The singer was as- 
sisted by Florence Hardeman, violinist, and 
Katherine Hoffman, accompanist. 


HE performance of “the Impresario,” 
Mozart's comic opera in one act, which 
will be given on the afternoon and evening 
of November 21 in the auditorium of Pasa- 
dena High School, will precede the per- 
formance ot the same operetta on the 
Auditorium Orchestra Artist Course on 
November 26. 


NE of the most unique features in con- 

nection with the Music Department of 
Pomona College is the Music and Drama 
Course. It is perhaps the only one of its 
kind in the country to which every stu- 
d:nt of the college is offered a ticket of 
admission without any additional charge. 
The first artist on the course is Tito 
Cchipa, premiere lyric tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Company, who will sing November 
12th. 


Announcements 
OUGLAS DONALDSON announces his 
association with W. G. Purcell, A. I. 
A., Architect, in the establishment of a lo- 
«al division of the Pacific States Engineer- 
ing Company, 4960 Melrose Hill, Los An- 
geles. 


Кон the benefit of the Orthopedic Hos- 

pital clinic ап elahorate mah jongg 
ənd tea dansant will be given at the 
Hotel Biltmore, November 15. Mrs. Ar- 
thur Wright is Chairman of the Committee 
fcr Arrangements. There will be added 
attractions of flower and candy booths, and 
a fortune teller. 


MELD Day of the Los Angeles Audubon 
Society is the first Thursday of each 
month. А program meeting is held the 
third Thursday of each month in the State 
Building at Exhibition Park. Officers for 
the coming year are: President, Mrs. F. T. 
Bicknell; First Vi-ePresident, Mrs. Clark 
Brown; Second Vice-President, Mrs. C. B. 
Raitt; Recording Secretary, Mrs. L. S. 
Hall; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. E. D. 
Dyke; Treasurer, Mrs. A. J. Mix, and Li- 
brarian, Miss Minta Vaughan. 


HE Junior Frolic will be held at the 
Midwick Country Club, November 17, 
to secure funds for the bnilding of a 
nursery for twenty children, all less than 
six years of age. Mrs. E. V. Armstrong, 
of Pasadena, is the general chairman, with 
Miss Mildred Landreth as chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 


HE Second Annual Celebrities Revue, the 
Children's Hospital benefit, will be held 
Friday, November 2, at 8:15 P. M., in the 
Hollywood Masonic Temple, 6840 Holly- 
wood Blvd. 


HE Soroptimist Club meets at the Los 

Angeles Biltmore Hotel every Tuesday 

at twelve o'clock, and adjourns promptly at 

1:15. All meetings, with the exception 

cf the fourth Tuesday of each month, 

which is the Business Meeting, are open 
to guests. 


HE Assistance League of Southern Cali- 

fornia announces that Mrs. Seward Si- 
mons will speak on the subject of ‘‘Inter- 
national Relationships" at the regular 
Round Table Luncheon to be held at the 
Assistance League Tea Room, 5604 De 
Longpre Avenue, Hollywood, November 6, 
at 12:30. The League is planning a series 
of programs for these Round Table Lunch- 
eons during the winter. 


LINE BARRETT GREENWOOD will 

give her first talk of this, her sixth 
season, at the Shak2speare Club House, 
Pasadena, November 2, at 11 A. M. 
PLANS are well under way for the An- 

nual Play Contest of the Pasadena 
Center for 1924, The Santa Barbara Com- 
munity Arts Association and the Carmel 
Forest Theater Association are co-operating 
so that plays may be submitted in the 
contests conducted by all three organiza- 
tions. During the summer the rules for 
the contest, which is not restricted to the 
western states this year, were issued; 
copies of the rules may be obtained from 


Mrs. Gertrude Fuller, 449 Ellis Sstreet, 
Pasadena. The contest closes February 1, 
1924, 


6¢POLLO’'S Wild Oat” (not “Oats” be- 
wise Rollo sowed but a single one) by 
Clare Kummer, will be the next offering of 
the Pasadena Community Players, the 
week of October 29th. November 12th to 
“Melloney Holtspur,’ by John Mase- 
November 26th to December 3rd, 
“Merchant of Venice.” 
І APPA ALPHA THETA in the Califor- 
nia State Letter to the Alumnae, Sep- 
tember, 1928, announces: The Los An- 
geles Alumnae Chapter meets on the third 
Saturday of each month at the homes of 
its members, and at the Omicron Chapter 
house. Its special concern is the Scholar- 
ship Fund. The chapter is large and suc- 
cessful, and we hope that you who live 
near enough will ally yourselves with it. 
Mrs. R. R. Moss, 140315 Lucille Avenue, 
Los Angeles, can give you data. 
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Ветр а Review of 
W. Leon Dawson’s Book of Birds 


By THERESA HOMET PATTERSON 


66 АКЕ up, California! the bobolinks have come! Robert о” 

Lincoln! apostle of mirth. Turn out, you Native Sons! 
and muster, you sons of millionaires, to do him honor! You whose 
fathers struck oil, or whose grandsires struck pay dirt, what will 
you ever strike one-half so rich as this fountain of song, this well 
of gladness.” Let us give the same greeting to W. Leon Dawson and 
his “Birds of California” that he 
has given to this troubadour poet 
of the East. 

One day a little boy found the 
nest of a Prairie Chicken and took 
one egg; that was the beginning. 
He saw a bird book for the first 
time when he was seventeen and 
thereupon decided to write one of 
his own. He was shuttled between 
the Central States and the North 
West, but was keeping systematic 
notes all the time, which resulted 
after fourteen years in the “Birds 
of Ohio,” and six years later, 
“The Birds of Washington.” 

A man who could write bird 
books that would keep boys up 
from evening chores until it was 
time to get the cows in the morn- 
ing! He was the man Dr. Grinnell 
was looking for, and it was at his 
suggestion and the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club’s request that Mr. 
Dawson has written “The Birds of 
California.” He has written with 
such intimacy of the five hundred 
and eighty species of our birds 
that we are sure he has lived in 
every one of the families, (which, 
for a Californian, would not be 
moving over much). After read- 
ing the chapter on Quails, we feel 
as if we had been Quails ourselves. 

“The Birds of California” is the 
most serious work ever attempted 
upon any subject in this state, 
its publication involving the larg- 
est engraving order ever placed for 
publication west of the Mississippi, 
one-half ton of copper being used 
in the half-tones. The book is be- 
jewelled with the illustrations by 
Donald R. Dickey whose camera 
work is the living likeness of birds. 
The one hundred and ten color 
plates are done by Allan Brooks, 
and so accurate as illustrations that you can count the feathers! 
Many of the one hundred twenty duotones by having the detail 
eliminated are like Japanese prints,—Ibis in Water with Reflected 
Reeds, Two Godwits Strolling near Shore by Moonlight (?), Three 
Gray Plovers Standing on One Leg apparently playing the Game of 
Hopscotch. Any one of these might have been snatched from some 
temple sereen next a Hokusai. These with thirty photogravures, 
make up the four volumes of the De Luxe Edition. The binding 
of levant with an inlaid wood carving of a bird in colors harks back 
to the leather inlays of Jean Grolier and earlier Italian work, and 
fits the spirit of the cover to the contents. The titles of illustrations 
are so clever,—‘A Long Haul” (to a Raven’s nest); “Homeward 
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YOU SIMPLY DAR'N'T DO IT. 


Bound" (Crows); “Where is the Bug you Promised Me" (young 
bird)! Turned loose upon these riches, one has the indescribable 
elation of the little child holding a baby for the first time. 

The Students’ Edition does not contain all of the inserts of the De 
Luxe Edition, but it does not lose one of the thousand plus half- 
tones, nor one word of the text. That sufficeth. Intermediate in 
priee and equipment is the Book 
Lovers' Edition. 

Any one who does not care a 
fig for birds would be entertained 
from start to finish; and a bird 
lover might be like the Robin 
which went crazy when he saw a 
whole plate of worms at once. Two 
proof-readers bought a ear that 
they might go out and see for 
themselves. This might be called 
the first fruits and is very compli- 
mentary to the author, for he 
wishes this book to be an avenue 
to a finer appreciation of life,—a 
sort of radio by which we сап tune 
in and catch the musie which we 
have never heard, although it has 
been going on since birds began. 
It is a road to joy, as is every 
other avenue that makes us con- 
scious of music and color, beauty 


of form, rhythm of motion and 
love of home. Our author studies 


birds not as an end in themselves, 
but for their bearing on life; and 
so he does not simply picture birds 
but he does something to our 
hearts. It is through his great 
yearning for fellowship “with all 
these tiny voyagers on the stream 
of life" and his at-one-ment with 
nature, that he has been able to 
catch the eestacy of life—to see, 
to think, to feel and to picture to 
others so that they may see, and 
think, and feel. “Have you never 
wished that you were tiny?—oh, 
teeny, with beady black eyes, that 
you might explore the mysteries 
of a moss forest. That elderber- 
ries might look to you like great 
pippins, and madrone berries like 
luscious fiery pumpkins.” Would 
grownups or little folks enjoy this 
the more? Isn’t it wonderful to 
be able to hobnob with the Condor 
or Humming Bird, speak their language and be perfectly at home! 
Mr. Dawson is such a one, and he not only has entré, but in his 
“Birds of California” he can take you with him. You, with this 
work as talisman, can scale the cliffs to the home of the Rosyfinch. 
You can tramp through prickle-weed and through sloughs without 
danger of snake bites, to spy on Clapper Rail, as he “steps forth 
from the curtain of salicornia, jetting his apology for a tail like a 
horse with a short crupper.” You сап soar with the Eagle without 
the dizziness of dangerous aeroplaning. You can be a “fellow- 
tapster” with the Humming Bird even though you do not like honey. 
On a hot day you may visit the Ouzel family under the waterfall 
by dripping ferns, or thread the tules and rushes with Ducks and 
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Coots. It takes you to desolate, waterless 
ranges where the Rock Wren “hugs the soli- 
tude to his breast and loves it,” and sends 
echoing through the canyon his hymn of 
“wildest exultation.” It leads you fearlessly 
out on Glacier Point to watch the Swifts, 
“those wreckless meteors” drop; then across 
hot sands to the Verdins nest of thorns and 
the Palmer Thrasher’s “whose happy heart 
finds heaven in a thorn bush.” It carries one 
back to the old sacred barn where spring 
brought the Barn Swallow dashing into its 
open doors; “down the lane where the cattle 
go, with a dip under the bridge and a few 
turns over the orchard, back again, in again, 
out again, away, anywhere, everywhere, two 
miles a minute speed and effortless grace.” 
The imagination thus stimulated runs on with 
childhood | memories. From the Olympic 
heights of the Violet Green Swallow (those 
children of heaven) we drop to the underworld 
of the burrowing Owl (one of the few stories 
written for the little folks). Billy scrambles 
out to greet us excitedly. "He'll bow and 
scrape and say 'how d'ye do?' over and over 
again; and then he'll turn around and say 
‘How d'ye do?’ backwards; and then he'll say 
it frontward again; but he won't stay to shake 
hands. He has finger nails as sharp as pins. 
Well, + am glad he doesn't want to! Billy 
takes them out for an airing, one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. My! 
the ground is just boiling over with owl babies. 
Billy has to count them on his toes twice to 
be sure they are all there." But we must 
divulge no more of this lovely story of the 
Billy Owl] Family. Ask the children if it isn't 
a classic. 

Surely it is the acme of art when the me- 
dium is forgotten and we live in the atmos- 
phere which the artist creates. His compari- 
sons are master strokes. We think of no par- 
ticular style when he says: “The song of the 
Pigmy Owl is like the accelerated rebound of a 
tiny mallet struck on resonant wood. How 
like the knell of doom it must sound to a 
trembling Chickadee!”—We think only of that 
little bird in the dark woods. To visualize 
again: "The Hummer flies in any direction 
like the Queen played at chess;” “The fright- 
ened Sparrows disperse like bursting shrap- 
nel." 

He has to bring a few bad birds into court. 
But ten to one, if the bird is convicted, he 
asks for a new trial and takes up the defense. 
As plaintiff he gives California fair warning 


CALIV ORM? SOUS RED 


of the Blue Jays rapid increase and the 
large element of song birds in its diet; 
but as defendant he can only say that 
it is blue. He approves of the Shrike 
moving along “lest he wear out his 
welcome"; he calls the Gulls bad names, 
selfish, yea murderers, but accents their 
pictorial value to our coasts and as art 
subjects. Our defendant claims an af- 
fection for the despised Cormorant; 
not so for the Cow Bird. Right be- 
fore the judge and jury he calls her 
“a slattern, a demirep" (quesque c'est) 
and worse, because he always sees her 
sneaking through the trees and bushes 
searching for some one upon whom to 
shift the duties of motherhood. In the 
case of birds vs. bugs, one quart of 
cherries is set over against three pints 
of black olive scale, one quart of flower 
beetles, a grievous sprinkling of codd- 
ling moths, pupae and canker worms. 
One Gnat Catcher testified to catching 
aphides at the rate of 180 a minute. 
The jury did not even trouble to go out 
to bring in a unanimous verdict for 
birds. 

While our author writes with such charm 
and sympathy of the small birds, he claims 
a greater feeling of kinship 
with the large birds, and great- 
est interest in the fowl of the 
wave and the sand, which we 
might guess from his camera 
work. “The sand, the glorious 
warm sand, the sparkling rust- 
ling million sided sand!” 

Encyclopedic in its compre- 
hensiveness and complete scien- 
tific data, “Тһе Birds of Cali- 
fornia" is equally valuable as 
a scientific or popular work. 

We are glad to hear the 
author pooh at hair-splitting 
differences between species, 
which seem to have been in- 
vented to discourage bird study. 
The difference in color between 
“a properly roasted peanut and 
one roasted a second too long" 
is hardly sufficient difference 
birds to warrant two names. 

Of the two methods of identifying a bird, 
probably the general reader is not as inter- 
ested in the exact marks and measurements 
as in, well—this, for instance, of the Wren, 
--“Не is bursting with energy and music es- 
capes from his mandibles as steam from a 
safety valve. The first thing after his re- 
turn is to explore last year's quarters, but 
there is always time on the side to examine 
the brush heap and scold a cat. His song is 


between two 
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like a piece of firework called a cascade, for 
he fills the air with a brilliant bouquet of 
music, and is himself nearly consumed by the 
violence of the effort. The next moment the 
singer is carrying out last year's feather bed 
by great beakfuls, or lugging into some cranny 
sticks ridiculously large for him." 

A few snap shots of the author: “There 
is something homey and substantial about the 
song of the Robin which makes us give thanks 
for common things and accept it without ana- 
lysis as we do salt, sunshine and the breath of 
orange blossoms:" *Out of the storm and 
chaos of human experience certain moments 
hold sacred to recollection, moments when a 
baby bird flashed us a look of confidence, or 
yielded to the pressure of a proffered finger.” 
In attempting to remove the nest of the Cali- 
ope, the tiniest hummer, an unobserved 
branch tipped out one egg. “It is not given to 
a callous public to appreciate the agony of 
remorse which ensued. I neither cursed nor 


wept, but the stars fell about me in great 
clusters as I sat silent upon the ground and 
nursed my erring head between my knees:"— 
(Ruby crowned kinglet) “You are only a pro- 
phesy, an expression of a Greater, who for a 
time is moved to express himself in a bit of 
clay 


and will presently withdraw himself 
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again. “Him I hear and _ rejoice:”—“With 
the Mocking Bird it is eternal spring time.” 
“Mounted on the chancel of some low crowned 
fir tree, the Hermit Thrush looks calmly at 
the setting sun and slowly phrases his worship 
in such dulcet tones exalted, pure, serene as 
must haunt the corridors of memory forever 
after.” “If I were to be a bird, I would be a 
Hermit Thrush. No voice of solemn-pealing 
organ or cathedral choir at vespers ever hymns 
the parting day more fittingly than this ap- 
pointed chorister of the eternal hills.” 


A PROBING INQUIRY, TAKEN NEAR SANTA BARBARA. 
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О THE beauty of form and excellence of 

workmanship in old English silver is 
the added interest of the story tola by the 
small marks stamped on each piece. What 
other collector can tell so таса about his 
treasures as he who interprets the old 
punches to be found on every piece of old 
plate? 

Let us take up a piece of old English silver and examine the four 
or five old marks and read for ourselves the story they tell. Suppose 
we look at them in their chronological order; first taking the ancient 
mark of the leopard’s head. The first written reference to this mark 
that can be found is the law passed in the year 1300, regulating the 
goldsmith’s art in England. From this time until the introduction of 
the lion passant the king’s mark for “Gold of a certain touch” and 
“Silver of the sterling alloy" was the leopard’s head. In 1423 Parlia- 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER SAUCE BOAT MADE BY PETER AND ANNE BATEMAN 
IN LONDON IN THE YEAR 1791. 

ment passed an act to limit the use of the leopard’s head mark to the 

goldsmith Guild of London, other places in future to use “divers 

touches." As assay offices were established in other cities, each took 

its own mark, Birmingham an anchor, Dublin a harp, Sheffield a 

crown, and Edinburgh a castle. The leopard’s head in itself can tell 

us something about the date of our piece of silver. 

a crown, we know that the piece was made before the year 1822. 

Now that we know where our silver sauce 

boat was made, we want to find out who made 

it, so we pass on to the second mark, called the 

P B "Maker's mark." This was first instituted in 

England by statute in the year 1363, directing 

that every master goldsmith should have a 

B mark of his own, which should be set on the 

works after they had been assayed. As at 

this time very few people could read or write, 

it was natural for the early marks to be used. 

These were superseded by initials, and after the commencement of the 

Seventeenth Century, only initials were used. In the beginning, the 

worker took the first two letters of his surname. "This continued until 

about the year 1730, after which the first letters of the Christian and 

surnames were used. So if we determine the letters on the punch 

and refer to our table of English silversmiths, we can find the name 

of the maker of our piece of old silver. 

The third mark we find in the lion passant, 
and it tells us that the piece is of sterling 
silver. The origin, intention and precise date 
of its introduction are obscure, but we know 
that from the year 1545 it has invariably 
been found upon silver of the old sterling 
quality. 

We now come to the most interesting of all marks, the Annual Let- 
ter or Date Letter, which will help us more than any of the others to 
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tell the exact year in which the piece of plate was made. In 1478 
the London Goldsmiths first introduced the date letter into their sys- 
tem of hall marking. Due to the need of some new security against 
the increasing fraud of stamping silver of an inferior quality and 
allowing it to be sold for the sterling standard, they decided to stamp 
in addition to the maker’s mark and the leopard's head a letter on each 
piece indicating in what year it was assayed and stamped. The war- 
den who made these assays was held accountable and had to make 
restitution to the Goldsmiths' Guild if a fraud 

were afterward discovered. The Guild know- 

ing the date of the piece and the name of the 

warden of that year could easily make him pay 

the value of the article wrongly marked. 

From 1478 up to the present day a succes- 
sion of alphabets, each consisting of twenty 
letters, has been made. The date letter has 
been changed every twelve months. From 1560 
it has been enclosed in heraldic shields of 
various shapes and the type of letter varied. 

Taking the letter on ovr piece and turning to our table of alphabets, 
we can determine the year in which our piece of plate was made. If 
this letter has been used more than once it will vary in one of several 
different ways according to the year in which it was used. The shape 
of the shield, whether or not the leopard's head is crowned, the outline 
of the lion passant's punch or the face of the sovereign's head will 
help us to fix definitely on the exact date. 

The next mark on our piece of old silver 
is the sovereign's head, and it tells us that 
duty was paid to the government. This mark 
will be found on all plate that has been liable 
to duty from December 1, 1784. 

Between the years 1784 to 1786 this mark 
| was incrusted instead of in relief and the 
| profile was turned to the left. From 1736 to 
1836 the sovereign's head was turned to the 
right. Then with Queen Victoria the head was 
turned once more to the left and remained 
so until the year 1890 when plate duties were 
abolished with the king's head mark. 

Thus we have the leopard's head telling us that thd piece was as- 
sayed in London, the maker's mark giving us the name of the silver- 
smith, the date letter showing us the exact year in which the article 
was made, the lion passant indicating that it is of sterling quality 
and if the sovereign's head appears we know that it was manufactured 
between the years 1784 and 1890 when plate was dutiable. 

Countless books have been written on the subject of old English 
plate and to one interested enough to read about this ancient craft 
there is opened from out of the past a subject as filled with romance, 
as fascinating and absorbing as any book of modern fiction. 
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SAVE THE INDIAN 


S HALL the American Indians be allowed 
h and helped to survive as a race, or shall 
thcir destruction be carried to its grim yet 
shameful completion? 

An effort truly nation-wide has been begun, 
seeking to bring the “Century of Dishonor” to 
anend. This effort took its rise in California 
and it now has two main headquarters, Cali- 
fornia and New York. The first great voice 
raised on behalf of justice to Indians was that 
of a California woman, Helen Hunt Jackson. 
The present leadership of the national Indian 
saving movement is in the hands of a Califor- 
hia woman, Mrs. Stella M. Atwood. The Cali- 
fornia delegation in Congress have steadfastly 
helped, especially Senator Johnson апа Rep- 
resentatives Living and Raker. It is right 
that California should take a great responsi- 
bility in this cause, for there is no State where 
the Indians have been so grievously oppressed, 
betrayed, slaughtered and robbed, as in Cali- 
fornia in years gone by. 

Without saying anything in general about 
the Indian question, I will briefly tell of three 
situations that are engaging the effort of the 
organized women and other friends of the In- 
dian at this time. I should explain that there 
is an Indian Welfare Committce of the General 
(National) Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
whose national chairman is Mrs. Atwood, of 
Riverside; an Indian Welfare Committee of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, whose 
chairman is Mrs. Mabel Chilberg, of Azusa; 
and an Indian Defense Association of Santa 
Barbara, which as yet is the only Pacific Coast 
Branch of the National Indian Defense Asso- 
ciation, Inc., with headquarters in New York. 
Full information can be obtained by any read- 
er of this article, by addressing any of the 
above named workers or organizations. 


1. The Attemped Destruction of the New 


Mexico Pueblos 


These twenty Indian communities, each of 
them centuries old and all of them civilized, 
gentle, and rich with human and artistic 
beauty, were cherished by Spain for thrce 
hundred years. They received grants of land, 
the land which in many cases they had irri- 
gated and reclaimed from the desert long be- 
fore Columbus. These land grants werc in 
part re-affirmed by the United States between 
the years 1858 and 1870 approximately. Many 
of the United States patents bear the signa- 
ture of Abraham Lincoln. 

Though the Pueblos are civilized, and 
though they maintain an efficient system of 
democratic self-government in their internal 
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life, yet in law they are wards of the United 
States Government and it was the Govern- 
ment alone which had power to defend their 
lands against trespass by white men. I can- 
not tell here that very long story of the mis- 
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applopriation of Pueblo farm lands which 
took place through the stubborn negligence of 
the Bureau of Indian affairs and in spite of 
the never ending protests of the Indians. To- 
day there are Pueblos whose arable land area 
has been reduced, to give instances, to the fol- 
lowing extent: San Juan Pueblo, from 4000 
acres to about 490; San Idlefonso, from over 
2000 acres to about 250; Picuris, from more 
than 5000 acres to less than 200. 

The Pucblo life is rooted in its lands. Even 
the religious life of the Pueblo is an expres- 
sion of the land life, and the loss of the land 
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means to them not merely a starvation of 
their bodies, but a demoralization and ulti- 
mately a killing of their souls. 

Legally it is in the power of the Government 
and of the Pueblos to recover the land which 
has been taken by white settlers. It is at 
least certain that enough could be legally re- 
covered to enable the Pueblos to survive as 
self-supporting communities. 

Now the Pueblo crisis briefly is this. A 
series of bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress, the effect of which would be to annul 
the Pueblo land titles by means of what is 
called ex post facto legislation. These bills 
say; if the white man has occupied the Pueblo 
land for a specified period of years—ten, or 
twenty, or thirty years, in various cases— 
then he can stay there, and he shall receive 
title to the lands and the Pueblo titles shall 
be annulled. The bills ignore the fact that 
“statutes of limitation” do not ordinarily oper- 
ate against the Government or against wards, 
which the Pueblos are. But the scheme above 
stated is not a statute of limitation in reality, 
being in truth a retroactive, ex post facto 
law, nullifying the legal claims and confiscat- 
ing the land of helpless Indians. 

Under the name “Bursum Bill” this scheme 
was fought bitterly and defeated largely by 
the efforts of the General Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs Committee in the last Congress. 
But at the very close of the last Congress the 
plan re-appeared under the name of the “Len- 
root Bill,” and Senator Lenroot and the whole 
Senate was led to believe that the Pueblos 
themselves, and the Federation of Clubs, had 
been brought around to an endorsement of the 
plan. The Attorney employed to represent 
the Federation and the Pueblos had given this 
impression, though without authority from his 
clients. The result nearly proved fatal. The 
Senate passed the bill and it would have 
passed the House save for lack of time. 

The Pueblos thereafter met in a great All- 
Pueblo Council, and unanimously repudiated 
the endorsement which Congress had under- 
stood to have been given in their name. Mrs. 
Atwood repudiated it, and the American In- 
dian Defense Association repudiated it. The 
struggle will be resumed in the coming Con- 
gress. To the Pueblos it is life or death, and 
the honor of the United States is profoundly 
involved. ‘he help of every reader of CALI- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND is needed in the struggle. 


Destroying the Palm 
Indian Tribe 


For hundreds of years the Palm Springs In- 
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dians have lived under the shadow and in the 
desert-glaze of the mountains which rise 10,- 
000 feet above the California desert. About 
thirty years ago they received from Uncle 
Sam a legal right to a part of this their ances- 
tral home. In subsequent years they received 
additional reservation grants. But that scc- 
tion of land just over the road from the hot 
spring had been given to the railroad and sold 
in turn to white dwellers. 

The white section of land is now filled with 
gardens and homes and the community needs 
to expand. The Indians live over the road, 
and there they farm the lands farmed before 
Spanish days, and live in their old homes. The 
Indian who needs land gets what he can use; 
when he no longer uses it the ownership re- 
verts to the band and is passed on to another 
Indian, who will cultivate the fields. 


Suddenly the Palm Springs Indians have re- 
ceived notices as follows: ‘You have selected 
such and such pieces of land as your allot- 
ment.” They have not selected any pieces of 
land, but they have no power to refuse allot- 
ment. Two acres goes to each, as “town lot 
land,” four acres as farm land, and forty acres 
as any sort of land, mostly desert land. Acres 
farmed and improved by one Indian for a gen- 
eration are transferred to other Indians, and 
still other Indians who prefer to work out 
rather than to farm, receive their portion of 
the precious farm land. 


Thereafter the alloted lands may be sold by 
the Government to white purchasers and the 
unallotted lands may be sold to the Govern- 
ment to be apportioned to homesteaders; or 
regardless of the Indians’ consent, their allot- 
ments may be turned into outright, uncondi- 
tioned, ownership and they may mortgage or 
sell, must pay taxes, and are thrust into citi- 
zenship. If the allotted land is sold by the 
Government while the Indian is still held in 
wardship, then the Indian becomes the bene- 
ficiary of a trust fund administered іп far- 
away Washington. 


Here at Palm Springs, in miniature, is the 
great and inconceivable stupidity and wrong- 
doing of the allotment policy as applied to 
Indians everywhere. The policy has been in- 
tended honestly; its consequences in practice 
have been the expropriation of the Indians 
from their lands under forms of law, the shat- 
tering of tribal bonds, the destruction of tribal 
culture, the pauperization of individuals—in 
general the ruin of the Indian race. The time 
has come for a reconsideration of the whole 
policy. Meantime, Dr. Hubert N. Work, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, has courteously agreed 
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to wait awhile before he confirms the Palm 
Springs allotments. Readers can get fuller 
information from Mrs. Atwood, at Riverside, 
or from the Santa Barbara Indian Defense 
Association, Box 141, Santa Barbara. 


3. Тһе Navajos. The Last Great Indian 
Romance and the Opportunity 


These amazing Indians—nomads, living in 
the frailest of huts, illiterate and to the super- 
ficial view an evanescent and unstable as 
clouds, were found by the Spaniards to be in 
fact the keepers of a religious and aesthetic 
culture of bewildering richness. Studied more 
deeply by recent investigators, they appear 
more incredible still. Their folk tradition of 
art, of religion, of psychotherapy, their magic 
rituals, their botany, their wealth of unwrit- 
ten vocabulary, and their completeness cf 
moral code, are hard to realize when one views 
them as they still live,! nomads in frail huts, 
waging their age-old warfare with a desert as 
bitter and barren as it is subtly and gorgeously 
beautiful. 
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There are 36,000 Navajos, and their reser- 
vation contains 28,000 square miles. Harsh 
desert as it is, it blooms whenever water is ap- 
plied to its soil, and it feeds 300,000 Navajo 
horses and more than a million sheep. It is 
over-populated under existing conditions, but 
with practicable development of wells for 
stock, of water for farms, and with a brced- 
ing-up of the sheep, the reservation could sup- 
port a hundred thousand Navajos. 


Oil has now been found; probably a vast 
field of oil. The development is just begin- 
ning. The leasing of these Navajo oil fields 
has been, according to my best belief, honestly 
and wisely conducted by the Government. The 
outstanding question is: how shall the roya! 
ties be used? 

Shall they be given in eash to individual 
Navajos? The results probably would be dis- 
astrous. Shall they be hoarded and used for 
the maintenance of the ever-growing adminis- 
trative bureaucracy which holds the Indians 
in its frustrating web? Such would be at 
least to waste a great opportunity. The royal- 
ties should be used to capitalize the reserva- 
tion, to develop the water supply, to improve 
the stock, to maintain schools of a type adapted 
to the Navajo's mode of life and native tem- 
perament, and to cure the white man’s disease 
with which the Navajos, like most other In- 
dians, are ravaged. Tuberculosis and trach- 
oma are the ever present horror of Navajo 
life, and modern medicine is desperately need- 
ed in every area of the reservation. 

The Navajos are noteworthy in this respect, 
that they have proved their capacity to make 
vast changes in their economic life while yet 
retaining unimpaired their spiritual life, 
which is so strange, so rich and virile and even 
profound. They, with the Pueblos, represent 
our opportunity to save the Indian as a race, 
as a civilization with its own sorts of great- 
ness and splendor and its own human and 
moral values wrought out through aeons of 
experience and striving. The Navajos and 
the Pueblos alike are hospitable toward our 
own white mans’ civilization, and are prepared 
to take and to give. Shall we continue to the 
end working upon the civilization of the In- 
dian the same ruin that Spain wrought upon 
the Mayan civilization of Yucatan, which the 
thoughtful world will regret as long as human 
life is interesting to men? The Navajos and 
the Pueblos embody our chance to answer this 
question in the negative. They are our perfect 
opportunity to bring the Century of Dishonor 
(and of Stupidity) to an end. 


ROM the Old Book Shops of Great Britain 


å 
È has been personally chosen a first large 
importation of fine English Bindings for the 
Book Department at J. W. Robinson Company, 
Los Angeles. Several hundred books were ex- 
amined for each one selected and the final 
selections were taken for contemporary bind- 
ing to firms which have the finest handcrafts- 
men now working in the world. The beauti- 
ful and manifold detail which has produced 
these “miracles of rare device,” added to the 
fine company of authors, will delight both the 
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inward and the outward eye so that those who 
are collecting will rub their hands and say 
with David the Dreamer, “These are books.” 

There is to be mentioned among the distinc- 
tive bindings the six volume set of the “Faerie 
Queene,” a limited edition on handmade paper, 
bound in red morocco. Each front cover is 
inlaid with the Tudor rose in white in the four 
corners, and in the center panels is inlaid 
full length a sword in gold and gray leather. 
There is the Royal Library “Cleopatra” of 
which the front panel has a design of the 
Lotus, colored feathers, and hieroglyphics com- 
bined; another in the Royal Library Series is 
"Marie Antoinette,” monogramed and en- 
hanced by a laurel design, all in light blue 
and rose-leaf pink. Undoubtedly many will 
be fascinated by Andrew Lang’s “Ballads & 
Lyrics of old France.” This is a first edition 
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copy rebound in blue Levant Moroceo, gold 
tooled and inlaid with an emblematic device 
of the French fleur-de-lys and crown, and the 
whole effect is enriched by eight garnets. 
Never was rarer workmanship nor books more 
fairly bound. 

The fact that scholar-printers still flourish 
is shown by the books here represented from 
eight of the private English presses. From 
the Kelmscott press comes “The Golden Leg- 
end,” printed by William Morris in 1892, a 
book not only beautiful but hard to find. This 
is newly bound in red "Niger" Moroeco. 

This collection might be viewed as an his- 
torical pageant out of which can be sorted the 
standard things from every period for there 
is Aesop's Fables, Chaucer, Aucassin & Nico- 
lette, Essayes & Counsels Civil and Morrall of 
Francis Bacon, Bunyan, Cervantes, Boswell, 
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FINE BINDINGS 


Grammont, biographies, most of the Vic- 
torian writers, and a few moderns such as 
Conrad, Dunsany, E. V. Lucas, and H. G. 
Wells. Besides these more conservative 
books are a great many curiosa. One of 
these, The Natural History of Humming 
Birds, is a lovely thing with 65 colored 
plates and many wood cuts. There are 


“Chapbooks” of the 18th Century, “A Prit- 
chett Ye Smokiana” illustrating pipes of 
all nations and a “Critical Inquiry into An- 
cient Armour.” 


But more curious still is 
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the Pickwickian Series with titles like these: 
Natural Ilistory of Humbugs, Romance of 
Mince-Pie, Natural History of the Flirt, or 
Amieus—lHlints on Life and How to Rise in 
Society. Most of these books have the original 
humorous covers bound-in. There is also a 
Watteau Set of little books including La 
Rochefoucauld, The Songs of Innocence, and 
Byron's Love Poems. 

Something to be especially mentioned are 
the items of foredge paintings, a genuine ex- 
ample of which has not been produced for the 
last eighty years. Among these are “A Mili- 
tary List" of 1809; and "Poems" by W. R. 
Spencer on the gold edge of which is a paint- 
ing of the Duke of Bucckeuch's villa at Rich- 
mond in 1811. 

Two outstanding features of this whole col- 
lection are its first editions and its great num- 
ber of original drawings and paintings. A 
well preserved set of Charles Lamb bearing 
the date 1818 has been retained in its original 
cloth binding, but morocco bookform pull-off 
cases have been designed to keep these іп tact. 
First editions of living authors include Kip- 
ling, Barrie, Conrad, and Thomas Hardy. 

It is difficult to do justice to the variety and 
value of the illustrations contained in this col- 
lection. They range from the type of work in 
the Astarte which has full page illustrations 
from miniatures, to such books as volumes of 
Sir Richard Burton's travels liberally illus- 
trated. Of special interest are the famous 
pieture books done in color by Caldecott. 
There are two little almanacs for the years 
1883 and 1890 with charming and delicate 
illustrations by Kate Greenaway.  Cruick- 
shank has many hundred illustrations done 
for comic almanacs, all of a more or less bur- 
lesque nature. One of the most exquisite 
books, especially in regard to outward form, 
is a thin little volume bound in half yellow 
antique brocade on rice paper, hand colored 
and depicting Chinese Torture. The Gem of 
the entire collection, however, is a miniature 
book completely in the handwriting of Eng- 
land's most famous poet, Alfred Noyes—‘‘The 
Elfin Forest,’ in a limited edition of two 
copies, the other of which is in the possession 
of the poet himself. 


Some of the beautiful Bindings on Books 
in the new Book Shop 
at ‘Robinson’s 


at ORNIA SOUTHLAND 


LITERARY SAN FRANCISCO 


HE Golden West, as California has been 
во appropriately апа picturesquely 
named, is not alone famous for its rich yellow 
gold, its golden sunshine, its golden grain and 
its golden fruit of orange, lemon and grape- 
fruit, but for its wonderful and talented men 
and women who have been famous all over the 
world in art, literature and science. There are 
silver-tongued orators, golden-throated song- 
sters—men and women—who have gained 
fame at home and in other lands, but the out- 
put is still flowing in a continuous golden 
stream of talent, and every land and clime has 
benefited by this wonderful golden harvest. 
What is now a glorious and beautiful San 
Francisco risen from a waste of ashes, was 
once a sandy windswept waste, dotted here 
and there with knotted and gnarled trees bent 
and writhing from the winds that swept in 
from the blue Pacific. Its many hills were 
covered with a dense growth of low-growing 
serub. The Presidio of San Francisco, a low 
adobe building that was reached by a slow, 
winding, sandy road, after long effort, the 
name Yerba Buena, and Mission Dolores, still 
stand as monuments to the patience and 
vision of those wise old padres who left their 
mark on the desert waste of California. Those 
old monks who made not one blade of grass 
grow, but many, have left a verdant spot 
where all before was desolation and sand. 
Monterey, rich and hoary with antiquity, 
was the capital. Dashing dark-browed cava- 
liers rode fiery steeds caparisoned with gaudy 
trappings, dark-eyed senoritas with rich lace 
mantillas and gorgeous Spanish shawls, were 
courted in romantic fashion. Perhaps from 
the dim land of shades those gay cavaliers 
dash in imagination through the great white 
lights of the modern city, and ponder on the 
many changes since their day. 
Early іп 1850 General Vallejo, that fine 


Spanish gentleman, made a strong effort to 
gratify his literary ambition. For, far off in 
Sonoma County, using a handpress, he printed 
a pamphlet urging the removal of the eapital 
to San Francisco. He had vision and pluck, 
for it was a laborious task. Mr. Payot was 
another man who tried to bring culture into 
the West, for he printed an artistic edition of 
Beranger's Chansons, and, despite the high 
price of materials and other difficulties, he 
really achieved a successful publication, and 
one that was appreciated. Today San Fran- 
cisco has newspapers printed in almost every 
language. 

Zoeth Eldredge, in his interesting history of 
“The Beginnings of San Francisco,’ has 
given a wealth of information of those primi- 
tive beginnings. As will be seen, the most en- 
terprising work was done by Americans. The 
Pioneer Magazine was started in 1854, and 
many of its contributors were brilliant writers. 
Hutching’s “Illustrated California Magazine,” 
followed, and its successor “Тһе Hesperian,” 
had a transient existence. Its attempt was 
made in sincerity. Bret Harte was the found- 
er of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. It is still ex- 
tant. “The Californian” was edited bv 
Charles F. Holder, and had for its contributors 
some of the most brilliant men of the day. 
THE SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT was a distinct- 
ly literary weekly and was known all over the 
world. Its founders were those two brilliant 
men, Mr. Frank Pixley and Mr. Frederick M. 
Somers. They were followed by Mr. Jerome 
Hart, whose sister, “Betsy B.," was one of the 
cleverest women writers of the day. She it 
was, who established a salon, and had meet- 
ings at which were gathered all the brilliant 
men and women of those times. Mr. Alfred 
Holman succeeded Mr. Hart and both have en- 
deavored to keep THE ARGONAUT up to the 
same standard. The “Argonaut School” of 
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By MRS. W. C. MORROW 


writers were men and women, most of whom 
have achieved fame and distinction at home 
and in other lands. Ambrose Bierce, whose 
vitriolic pen reached readers in London, where 
he subsequently made a name and added to his 


fame, wrote for THE ARGONAUT. Gertrude 
Atherton's first story appeared in THE ARGO- 
NAUT, and occasioned widespread eomment. 
W. C. Morrow began his literary career in 


that journal, and his novels and short stories 
attracted attention and were translated into 
French and German апа he had а publisher 
in London where he had an artistic following. 
He enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Frederick 
Somers, and was planning to go to him and 
join his staff in New York when Mr. Somers 
was taken by death. АП critics agree that 
W. С. Morrow was a master of the art of the 
short story, and it was said of him that he 
wrote sane and wholesome literature without 
a touch of "slaughter house" slang. The 
same writer said of him that “he was one of 
that briliant galaxy of California writers 
who produced literature." 

The incomparable three, as Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain and Joaquin Miller were called, 
have been spoken of in all the annals of Cali- 
fornia literature. Perhaps the story of how 
Miller acquired the name of “Joaquin,” may 
be new to some. Mr. Miller enjoyed the friend- 
ship of California’s poet laureate, Ina Donna 
Coolbrith, and they had many interesting and 
spirited chats. When Mr. Miller, who had 
been christened “Cincinnatus Heine Miller,” 
was thinking of going to London to seek fame 
and fortune, Miss Coolbrith said to him: 
“Miller, you'll never get anywhere with that 
awful name. Why don’t you take a more ro- 
mantic or euphemistic name?” After some dis- 
eussion the name “Joaquin” was chosen and its 
owner acquired distinction and never relin- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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SOUT ELS 


First Impressions 
TT IS a pleasure to give one’s first impressions upon re- 
l turning from abroad to Cauirrornia SouTHLAND, which 
stands for the highest type of social development in our 
State. 

After a long sojourn in foreign lands where a great 
civilization has laboriously grown to maturity, has pro- 
duced abundant and priceless fruits in every field of human 
endeavor, and is now going through a crisis which under- 
Mines its strength and endangers its existence, one re- 
sumes contact with this, the newest section of the New 
World, with real pride and joy, but also with mingled senti- 
ments of hope and fear. 

There are those who come to this friendly coast merely 
to enjoy the natural beauty, the sunny climate, the agree- 
able social relations it generously affords. There are others 
who come here to work, to build in this favored region a 
community which in its civic standards and its ideals of 
national welfare and international intercourse will be sec- 
ond to none. It is with those men and women, enthusiastie 
and daring builders of this commonwealth in California, 
that I wish to share my hopes and fears. 


Indeed, they may well be hopeful. Since the days of 
ancient Greece no more thrilling mission has fallen to the 
lot of any people. A very superficial inventory of our re- 
sources—material, intellectual, and spiritual—will convince 
us that it is within our power to make in California a con- 
tribution to civilization which could be of unsurpassed 
worth and significance. But the hour is critical. We have 
no time to waste. For it is with a nation as it is with a 
child; the proper direction must be taken early in the 
journey. Considering the rapid development here seen, if 
we allow the forces of greed, of commercialism, of sensuous 
enjoyment to become dominant in the life of our people, 
the effort of several generations may be required later on 
to give this section of the country a higher cultural orienta- 
tion. 


We are fully aware of the importance of the economic— 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial—values of any 
community. Unquestionably a sound economic develop- 
ment is the foundation of all the intellectual and moral 
superstructure of society. We must first make secure the 
physical existence of our people and accumulate a surplus 
which will enable us to turn our attention and our energy 
to cultural problems. 


But that material growth is not a duty which we are 
likely to neglect. The strong instinct of self preservation, 
the ever insatiable desire of men for physical satisfactions, 
our inherited and acquired skill and efficiency in the com- 
mercial and industrial fields, the irresistible momentum of 
our vast economic machinery, eliminate any fear that we 
shall at any time want in things to eat, and wherewith to 
be clothed. 


The danger lies elsewhere. It lies in our failure, which 
is always threatening, to awaken in the minds of men the 
finest instincts, to create an environment favorable to the 
unfolding of our higher selves, and to educate our fellow 
citizens in the enjoyment and appreciation of those things 
that are best described by the words Civilization and 
Culture. : 


In the presence of unparalleled growth, in view of the 
arrival in our midst of thousands of newcomers of the most 
diverse grades of intelligence and education, it is of the 
utmost importance rapidly to mobilize all the agencies 
established for the preservation of intellectual, artistic and 
moral interests, to give them more life and increased sup- 
port, to create new ones to the end that our California sur- 
render none of her present ideals but add to their number 
and add to their vitality with the same eagerness and satis- 
faction with which she watches and fosters the increase 
of her wealth and population. 

Рлот, PERIGORD. 


Two Great Republics 


NE hundred and fifty years ago some of the most inde- 
pendent and liberty-loving among the inhabitants of 
western Europe came to America and founded communi- 
ties in which they could govern themselves. Since that 
time one after another of the communities left in the Old 
World have thrown off the yoke of tyrants— without mi- 
gration. Those most intelligent and liberty-loving have 
learned to govern themselves; those most servile and back- 
ward are still struggling with the monarchial ideal now 
lowered into the hands of those less worthy than kings and 
princes to rule. 

Because individuals from out the mass of a down-trodden 
people are now carrying on that people's government is no 
guarantee that those people have learned in five years to 
govern themselves. Liberty and self-government are not 
synonymous. Rather are men who most need liberty least 
likely to walk alone at once. It is a long process, this change 
from being governed, to governing oneself; the child which 
cries longest to be helped to his feet will be the last to 
learn to walk by himself. 

It is because Germany and Russia and the little states of 
southeastern Europe are crying to America to help them 
learn to walk that we offer them only the helping hand 
(often against our better judgment) and not yet the hand 
of equal fellowship. The League of Nations must be a 
league between self-governing peoples or it will have no 
common ground on which to stand. 

It is because France, that mature, intelligent republic, 
stands firmly by Germany to force her to do the right thing 
that we say, "Vive La France" and acknowledge that 
France alone is just now doing the hard job of training 
Europe in the way of self-government. 

Great Britain, the grandmother of free peoples, is more 
lenient, as grandmothers always are, but if Germany ever 
becomes an upstanding republic, she will have France alone 
to thank. When that glad day arrives, the United States 
of America can "recognize" the United States of Europe, 
and send an aecredited ambassador to the Council of 
Nations. But until that time, help and not comradeship 
must be our part—though our hearts may yearn for peace 
throughout the world. 


The White Man's White Burden 


FTER those inspired leaders of freedom who founded 
А our government had established prosperous conditions 
in America there came in their wake whole tribes of inhab- 
itants of northern Europe. Individually dissatisfied, they 
sought individual freedom from their inherited duties. The 
whole surface of America within our borders is plastered 
over, heavy, with a layer of opulent newcomers who have 
no more become a part of our struggle toward freedom for 
all than plaster becomes a part of the frame work of a 
house. If, as might have been the case with all, these Euro- 
peans had come with the ideals which inspired the founders 
of our republic, they would turn now, and out of their expe- 
rience as citizens of a free republic, teach their mother 
country, Germany, how to govern itself on a high, patri- 
ойе plane. If principles of righteousness had been their 
motive for coming to America, theirs would now be the 
great role of leadership in a struggling world. 

Men trained in the furnace of American citizenship are 
now returned to China, to Italy, to Russia and to the baby 
republics of the near East and are there leavening the lump 
and helping to form republics. America has always given 
freely of her individual men even when she could not give 
approval as a government. Where is the American citizen 
of German extraction made awake to modern methods and 
ready to return to Berlin in this crisis? Upon such—and 
there are opulent thousands of them,—rests America’s re- 
sponsibility to stop the whining publicity department at 
Berlin now using our public press, and teach Germany how 
to restore her lost standing in the world of politics and 
commerce and honorably pay her debts. 
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Making the Home 


(This Address was delivered in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
Boston, on Sunday, April 29, 1923, by Rev. Angus Dun. Mr. Dun has 
kindly consented to its publication for the Class in Personal Religion. 
It is used here as a reprint from the July Leaflet. 

Matt. 19:5 “And they two shall be one." 
HERE was an exhibition in Boston not long ago called 
the Home Beautiful Exhibition. It was a great collec- 
tion of things out of which to make a home,—wood and 
plaster and paint, cook stoves and refrigerators and heaters, 
washing machines and sinks and dish-washers, carpets and 
sofas and dining-room tables. There were gathered to- 
gether innumerable things out of which to make a home. 
But Mechanics Hall did not look like a home. To make 
something that would look more like a home one would have 
to make a wise selection from this mass of possibilities and 
bring them together under one small roof; make the many 
into one. 


All of which reminds us of the fact that a home is made 
out of people. It is not that house and furniture make no 
difference. They do make a difference, but they do not 
make a home. We all know this well enough, but we forget 
it. We fall to thinking that if only this or that new imple- 
ment or decoration were added, then the home would be 
perfect. There is much worldliness that hides under the 
cover of love for home and family, that supplies children 
with a multitude of things, while their spirits starve for the 
great and simple Goods. We know better. We know that 
a home is made of people; not furniture under one roof, but 
people under one roof. 


But that does not fully describe a home,— people living 
under one roof, people living together. People living under 
one roof might mean a dormitory. A dormitory has its 
advantages and disadvantages, but no one would mistake it 
for a home. People living under one roof might mean a 
jail. А jail has its touches of humanness and kindness, 
along with its tragedy, but it is certainly not a home. Peo- 
ple under one roof do not make a home any more than 
furniture under one roof makes a home. The people must 
have a certain relationship to each other. They must form 
together a single life. They must be bound together by 
certain ties. They must show, like the furniture, the marks 
of wear, the marks of family life. 


What is it that makes people under one roof into a home, 
that rightfully gives their life together the name of home 
life? Is it blood relationship? or kinship? Clearly that is 
not enough. It is more than a matter of physiology. А. 
family is not made out of the information that the children 
are of common descent, or even out of whatever likeness 
May accompany common descent. People under one roof 
are knit together into a family and so make a home, by 
affection, not by blood. Common inheritance may be a nor- 
mal aid. But the home takes its origin in the affection of 
a man and a woman for each other and for their children. 
This love creates its like, and is reflected back from the 
maturing spirits of the children. The children develop to- 
wards one another an affection, “born not of flesh but of the 
spirit,” born of their parents’ attitude towards them. And 
love, reflected back and forth, from husband to wife, from 
children to parents, from child to child, fills the household 
with its warmth, lays hold of the walls and furniture of the 
house itself, and binds the many into one. Each loves be- 
cause he first was loved. Only love can create love. 


We are trying to discover what makes a home, what it is 
built upon and built out of. It is not made out of brick 
and mortar. It is not made out of furniture. It is not mere- 
ly people under one roof. It is not merely people of com- 
mon descent under one roof. It is made out of the love that 
binds together the people under one roof. And that love out 
of which a home is made begins in the love of a man and 
a woman for each other. 


What kind of love for each other? There are many kinds 
of love between a man and a woman. There is the kind of 


love which loves a sex, not a person; the kind that expresses 
itself in taking pleasure, not in giving life. That is not the 
kind of love which makes homes. It sometimes breaks 
them. It never makes them. 


There is the kind of love which is above all a great emo- 
tion, an overpowering feeling that draws two lives together. 
It is a spontaneous sympathy, a feeling together, that thrills 
the two in each other’s company. It is the thing we de- 
scribe by falling in love. The person possessed by it can 
hardly view himself as a free agent. He is as one falling, 
swept on by attractions he cannot account for or resist. It 
is a gift from without. The current of such love is broad 
and deep according as the character of the people concerned 
is broad and deep. If they are cheap and wayward and 
shallow, it will be cheap and wayward and shallow. As in 
the case of all good seed, the fruit depends on whether the 
soil be rich or thin, deep or shallow. This kind of love, love 
as an emotion drawing two people together, starts to make 
many homes. Taken by itself, it rarely finishes them. 
Taken alone, it is an insecure foundation. 


For feeling, left to itself, is a variable and often a way- 
ward thing. The accidents of life may snatch it away for 
a time,—ill health or the weather or weariness. Most of us 
experience longer or shorter periods of coldness towards 
everything and everyone we care for. We are not fixed and 
finished creatures with a steady current of feeling, but souls 
in the making. The current of our deeper feeling is not al- 
ways clear. Gusts of temper blowing over the surface of 
our lives, cross currents of undisciplined desire, back eddies 
of disappointment and weariness, may cloud even from our- 
selves, and certainly from those nearest to us, the direction 
in which the deeper flow of our life moves. So long as a 
man and woman try to build their relationship on a love 
which they permit to blow where it listeth, the foundation 
of their home will be insecure. 


The love out of which to make a home is a love, which 
building upon the common gift of desire, and treasuring the 
special gift of a great emotion, resolutely sets out to make 
a worthy and enduring common life. The man and woman 
not only share a feeling; they give each other their loyalty. 
"Reverently, advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God," 
they weigh the gift of love that has been given them and 
then pledge their whole lives to its completion. They know 
that the surface of their lives may be changed by the 
changes and chances of life. They know that accident may 
destroy beauty. They know that sickness may take away 
the pleasures of sense. Each knows that his or her feel- 
ings and the feelings of the other, are not something fixed 
and inevitable. 'Their own and one another's feelings can 
be shaped and fashioned into beauty by patient pressure, 
by delicate touch, by decisive intention. If two life cur- 
rents are to be made one they must be joined at the deeper 
levels. One will wait in patience while a gust of temper 
blows across the surface of the other life, confident of the 
deeper current that flows beneath. One will maintain the 
steady pressure of her own love while the surface of the 
other life is turned back in disappointment or weariness. 
Each will restrain the impulses of self will and secretiveness 
and wayward desire within himself or herself, until the 
deeper currents of one's own and the other's love regain 
their full mastery. Each will reveal to the other and seek 
to discover in the other the depths of life. The two pro- 
pose to make one life out of two. 


The language of the marriage service is not the language 
of ancient superstition or of arbitrary legal requirement. 
It is the language of unspoiled love. It is such love as that 
that makes a home. It makes a secure shelter and play- 
ground for childhood. It offers a secure care for sickness, 
a refuge for failure, a secure forgiveness for sin, a resting 
place for the weakness of old age. Each promises the other 
that in one heart at least the other heart shall always find 
a home. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB ЕЕХОРВИЯЕ 


HE fabled Utopian time іп which all men 

may be considered really free and equal 
seems to be hard upon us, a period in which 
we no longer have leisure classes but consti- 
tute one huge leisure class. Captain Paul 
Perigord, the President of the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse Association, said at the first 
meeting of the season of the Pasadena Branch 
of the Drama League of America, that the 
drama was never more intimately concerned 
with the civilization of the world than at the 
present time as, through the various mechani- 
са! devices and substitutes for hand labor men 
are constantly winning more leisure time, and 
it is a very vital question as to what they may 
do with it. If, as seems not unlikely, a work- 
ing day may be included within four hours, 
how will the released man or woman occupy 
the acquired time? Will this leisure’ tend to 
the betterment of civilization or the contrary, 
and what proportion of this time may be col- 
ored by the drama? 

It is entirely conceivable that the movies 
may enter even more largely into the scheme 
of existence hut if they do, and the science of 
evolution is correct, a future American will 
rival the fly in the matter of eyes, if we de- 
velop that which we use the most our organs 
of vision will increase at the expense of our 
brains. 

Without the least desire to disclaim the 
power and attraction of the silent drama it 
can surely be said that it does not tax the 
eapacity of a third rate moron to foresee the 
outline of the usual pieture to be unfolded be- 
fore him. Surely the intellectual stimulus the 
spoken drama provides is to be preferred to the 
mere thrill of watching a screen battle, 
whether between individuals or world armies. 
There should be, however, a happy medium be- 
tween custard-pie comedies of the screen and 
the soul-dragging tragedy of the stage, such 
as “Thy Will be Done", in which Eleanor Duse 
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elected to return to the theatre. We may not 
be as laughter-loving as some nations but as a 
whole we are not, and have no desire to be, 
steeped in pessimism. 

Effort in any direction that is worth while 
must always be tinctured more or less with 
an attempt at raising standards. Left to its 
own resources, the general public usually 
drifts along the channel of least resistance. 

And so it is that what has come to be loose- 
ly known as the "little theatre movement" has 
for its chief purpose the stimulating of a 
wider interest in good plays of the sort that 
are not current in the theatre as it is best 
known today. That does not necessarily mean 
highbrow plays or literary plays. 

Unfortunately, most of the plays offered 
by the commercial theatre are not addressed 
to intelligent people. They are written chiefly 
for the rank and file that looks to the theatre 
for amusement only. But there is a steadily 
increasing body of dramatic literature, made 
up of thoughtful pieces that are entertaining 
as well. 

Fortunately, the 
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GIVEN AT THE COMMUNITY PLAY HOUSE BY THE PASADENA 


growing who are not satisfied with the drama 
of one syllable. It is they who have gotten 
back of the so-called little theatre movement 
and established the 500 more or less little, art 
and community theatres now scattered all over 
this country. And it is they who are largely 
the hope of the American theatre of the fu- 
ture, as Maurice Browne recently pointed out 
in Pasadena. 

The Literary Theatre of Los Angeles will 
open the season of 1923 with “Twelfth Night," 
as a recognition of the Shakespeare Folio Ter- 
centenary Festival. To say that three hun- 
dred years ago this month Shakespeare's fel- 
low actors printed the first edition of his plays 
seems a very modern affair in contrast with 
the drama of China which dates from 1200 
A. D. and yet is regarded by the literati as too 
recent to he classed with literature. Under 
the direction of Frayne Williams, the Univer- 
sity of California Extension, in the Fine Arts 
Theatre, Los Angeles, will present plays of 
literary and dramatie merit without com- 
promise to popular taste, giving us a reflec- 
tion of life itself,—its comedy and tragedy. 
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COMMUNITY PLAYERS. LEFT ТО 


RIGHT, DOROTHY FINER, MAURICE WELLS, FLORENCE MACAFEE, RAYMOND JARECKS, THYRA RUHLAND, GILMOR BROWN, VIRGINIA LYKINS. 


The Fine Art Productions, presented at the 
Fine Arts Theatre, under the direction of 
Williamene Wilkes, will open the season with 
George Bernard Shaw’s “Androcles and the 
Lion.” These players are drawn from the 
ranks of the professionals as well as the ama- 
teurs and their goal is the establishment of a 
permanent reportory theatre. One interesting 
phase of the programs is the offering as cur- 
tain raisers, for each production, original one- 
act plays. 

Gilmor Brown, director of the Pasadena 
Community Players, does not prate about the 
Literary theatre or the Reportory theatre but 
produces the very best plays he can secure in 
the best possible manner. He presents Shake- 
speare and Shaw, now and then, but usually 
wholesome comedies, touched with pathos, and 
dramas tinged with comedy. A difference in 
demand for one thing accounts for the vari- 
ance in production. 

Every kind of public makes up the audience 
in the larger city while in Pasadena the usual 
audience in the Community Playhouse aver- 
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ages the same. For that reason Mr. Brown 
endeavors to present plays of every character 
but to put each one on in the best possible 
manner. The theatre becomes so much more 
a part of the daily life when a member of the 
family belongs to the cast, it does not neces- 
sarily lose its attraction, though the false 
glamour is torn away, the truth remains. It 
is now a recognized fact that community thea- 
tres have a wide spread effect in the theatrical 
world, and deserve every possible encourage- 
ment and assistance. It cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized that the only worthwhile growth 
in any art is gradual and if the drama seems 
to progress but slowly, the fact remains that it 
is progressing, and the Community Players 
have aided tirelessly in that growth. 

One definite mark of appreciation that has 
come to the Pasadena Community Players is 
the permission given by John Masefield for the 
production of his newest play, “МеПопеу Holt- 
spur," as its introduction to the American 
stage, November 12th to 17th. 

The latest organization among the amateur 
players is that of the Assistance League 
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Players, brought together by the efforts of 
Mrs. R. D. Shepherd as an adjunct to the 
branches of the Community House in Holly- 
wood, which now includes The Location Bu- 
reau, The Thrift Shop, The Woman's Exchange, 
and the Tea Room. These players will give 
their talents in the presentation of one act 
plays, and in English charades at some of the 
entertainments to be given for charity this 
winter. 

The possibilities for pageants, masques, and 
all out-of-door productions in California are so 
varied it is only natural to find certain an- 
nual festivals held in different parts of the 
state, all beautiful and all adding the fillip of 
variety to their programs. Dancing is invari- 
ably included, whether the performance be 
along the shores of the lakes or under the huge 
trees of the Big Basin. 

These open air themes have developed other 
directors, among them Garnet Holme, who this 
month is giving Jane Austen's “Fire” as the 
third annual play in Tahquitz Canyon, near 
Palm Springs. Last year Mr. Holme gave his 
own Desert play, "Tahquitz." 


CHRISTMAS SHOP IN THE COMMUNITY HOUSE, HOLLYWOOD 


T HE hint, advice, suggestion, insinuation, 
intimation, or exhortation in regard to 
“Shopping Early” has not yet reached its 
climax but even so it is well to consider where 
said shopping for Christmas remembrances 
may be done to best advantage. It might also 
be well to give some thought to the work that 
must necessarily have preceded this advice 
anent shopping, or there would be no art ob- 
jects to purchase when the seeker arrived, we 
would all be in the same scant plight as poor 
Mother Hubbard and her bare cupboard. 

But in one circle at least this preparation 
for the anticipated shopper has been going on 
since early summer, and a group of girls and 
young matrons under the instructions of Mrs. 
R. Frank Gross have spent uncounted hours 
making, building, constructing, and putting to- 
gether the most charming, unusual and de- 
lightful gifts of all kinds and at all prices, 
which will be offered for sale at the Christmas 
Shop, to be held in the Community House, 5604 
De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood, the afternoons 
of December 4th and 5th. The heads of the 
various committees are as follows: 

Chairman, dinner committee, Mrs. E. Avery 
McCarthy; chairman, publicty, Mrs. Homer 
Laughlin; chairman, Christmas box committee, 
Mrs. Robert M. Weed! chairman, booth ar- 
rangement and decorations, Mrs. Daniel J. 
Sully; chairman, Christmas box and novelty 
booth, Mrs. Charles Nebecker; chairman, 
fancy work booth, Countess Caracciola; chair- 
man, fancy food booth, Mrs. Arthur Wright; 
chairman, candy and cigarette booth, Mrs. 
Cecil Archibald; chairman, household utility 
booth, Mrs. Eileen McCarthy Adams; chair- 
man, handkerchief booth, Mrs. George Wal- 
lace; chairman, doll booth, Miss Eleanor Cole; 
chairman, children’s toy shop, Mrs. Henry 
Lissner. 


MRS. R. FRANK GROSS, CHAIRMAN OF THE CHRISTMAS SHOP. 


IN WHOSE HOME MANY DOZENS OF 
LOVELY THINGS WERE MADE THROUGHOUT THE LONG SUMMER DAYS. 
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ANOTHER YEAR 

NCE again a new regime assumes the 

executive burdens of the Club. It dedi- 
cates itself to the task of meking the Architec- 
tural Club of Los Angeles, now quite thorough- 
ly organized, a real factor in civie affairs. It 
will endeavor to assist wherever and whenever 
possible, in the business of educating the pub- 
lic to an appreciation of good architecture. It 
will encourage competitions, and study them 
that some way may be found to increase their 
worth to the public. Good live meetings, full 
of good fellowship and good sport, but planned 
primarily for their educational value, will be a 
continued policy. Every membcr must be a 
paid up member, for Club finances should be 
stabilized. Strengthening the atelier and 
building up the Club Library are factors which 
merit and which will have our sincerest atten- 
tion. The true test of a real Architectural 
Club lies in the worth of its atelier, the educa- 
tional value of its meetings, and the influence 
it can exert on the general public for an appre- 
ciation of better architecture and better archi- 
tectural standards. Let every member put the 
Club to these tests and then come forward and 
do his part. 


EXAMINER SMALL HOUSE COMPETI- 
TION 

The results of the Examiner Small House 
Competition will probably be announced be- 
fore this bulletin is printed. А survey indi- 
cates that at least a hundred designs are to 
be submitted by Club members. The competi- 
tion was initiated by the Club, and the Club 
wrote the program. The Chapter has named 
three of the judges, Messrs. Sumner Hunt, Jess 
Stanton and Carlton Winslow, and the Allied 
Architects Association have named two more, 
Mr. Edwin Bergstrom and Mr. David Witmer. 
Two lay judges are to be named by the Ex- 
aminer. 

ELECTION RESULTS 

One hundred and twenty members attended 
the election meeting at the Athletic Club, and 
listened to splendid addresses by Mr. Edwin 
Bergstrom and Mr. Garret Van Pelt. Jess 
Stanton was elected President, Sumner Spauld- 
ing, Vice-President, J. C. Simons Secretary, 
Paul Penland Treasurer and Clifford Trues- 
dell, Junior Director. Humberto Pedretti, 
sculptor, А. С. Glass, Secretary of the Local 
Chapter Associated General Contractors of 
America, were introduced to the Club. Mr. 
Bergstrom’s address on office organization be- 
gins in this number and will be available to 
Club members in installments, 


TRAVELING COMPETITION 
The Club is going to get a real Christmas 
present,—that is, we think it will. How would 
you like to have a thousand dollars for a 
sketching trip through Mexico? Well, you may 
have an opportunity to compete for it—and 
once every year at that. If Santa Claus 
doesn't disappoint us it will be the biggest 
thing yet for the Club. But it’s all a secret— 
until December. 
SMALL HOUSE BUREAU 
One Club member received fifty dollars last 
week for the first set of plans sold by the 
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Small House Bureau in the Metropolitan Build- 
ing. It’s such a good set that he’ll probably be 
receiving similar checks from time to time 
from now on until dooms day. The Bureau 
has four sets of plans now for sale. It can 
get an unlimited amount of free advertising 
but we are afraid to advertise extensively until 
we have at least twenty sets of plans for sale. 
Remember—no plans are sold at the bureau 
which are not approved by the Club’s Small 
House Committee. The Small House Bureau 
has worked out a real solution of the Small 
House problem. All it needs is real co-opera- 
tion, and with the present scheme of sales, a 
good set of plans should ultimately reward the 
designer with far more than an eight-per-cent 
fee. 
DUES 


If you haven’t paid your dues, pay them 
now. Гаш Penland is treasurer and his ad- 
dress is “Research Engineer, Blue Diamond 
Materials Co., 2200 E. 16th St,” and his phone 
299-011. If you think you're in arrears, call 
him up. At any rate, he will be present at 
every meeting with his little receipt book. We 
have too many active members to carry any 
dead timber. All members in arrears are to 
be dropped immediately. 


LIFE CLASS 


The Pot Boilers on North Los Angeles street 
near the plaza have evening life classes at 
which Club Members are welcome. The charge 
is nominal and the atmosphere good. Go down 
and look it over. 


(This address was delivered by Mr. Edwin 
Bergstrom at the October meeting, and will be 
printed in installments in the Dulletin.) 


In developing the practice of architecture 
one is confronted first with the almost uni- 
versal idea that the great masterpieces of 
architecture were the results of the genius 
and unaided efforts of individual architects. 
It may be true that “a great work of art as a 
rule comes from a single brain," but a histor- 
ical survey of architecture shows undisputably 
“the cooperation of many minds in the design 
and execution" of most works of importance. 
This old idea of many minds, collaborating is 
the keynote of all modern building, and as 
time goes on, more and more will this coordi- 
nation of efforts obtain. One is inclined to 
feel how simple were the problems of the old- 
time architects compared with the complexities 
of the modern practice. How short a time it 
is since the invention of the plumbing fixture 
developed a complicated piping and tanks and 
valves and pumps, and what not, and started 
a science of sanitation and a new engineering 
profession! How short a time it is since steam 
became the foundation of our heating systems 
and had to be piped about our buildings and 
the science of heating and ventilating was 
begun! Only a few years ago steel revolu- 
tionized the entire constructive methods of 
building and the structural engineer came into 
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existence! It is not long since electricity took 
the place of gas and became an inseparable 
part of our life. Electrical engineering be- 
came necessary in our buildings. How long 
is it since the elevator brought its added com- 
plexity of making us design buildings in un- 
heard of vertical dimensions? IIow long is it 
since the necessity of creating dividends forced 
the necessity of knowing all about the costs of 
using and maintaining buildings and of their 
exact adaptability to the purposes for which 
they were to be used; from this has grown 
the science of industrial engineering and the 
industrial expert is a part of the building 
operations. Many of these new sciences and 
arts require years of study and application to 
apply properly and efficiently, and they have 
become serious and separate professions, grow- 
ing side by side with that of architecture, and 
because they have not had time to acquire 
traditions, they are growing faster than the 
older profession. 


The burden of knowledge required for any 
serious building operation has become too 
great for any one mind to carry and therefore 
the modern building operation is now neces- 
sarily one of cooperation of men of many 
talents, each expertly informed in his art or 
science. The architect still remains the de- 
signer of the building; its conception is of his 
brain, the execution of it remains in his hands 
as the master coordinator of the diversified 
arts and sciences inherent in the building and 
of the experts who apply them. The architect 
accepts these aids in his work and must give 
them due credit and responsibility. He must 
himself lcarn the principles of these new 
sciences which so vitally affect the success of 
his project, in order that he may coordinate 
them intelligently into his design. His educa- 
tion and training must be more exact and his 
apprenticeship longer that he may qualify in 
the competition of the professions. 

The qualifications required of the architect 
of today reflect the added responsibility im- 
posed by modern industrial conditions, in that 
a third qualification representing some of the 
new responsibilities must be added to the two 
old primary qualifications to practice. Briefly 
stated, these three fundamental qualifications 
are: First, knowledge of the principles of de- 
sign, which is based upon the accumulated 
knowledge of many centuries of study of scale 
and proportion; second, knowledge of construc- 
tion, which must be ever more technical and 
exact as the sciences become more specialized 
and ever changing as new materials and meth- 
ods are developed; third, knowledge of econom- 
ics, which must include exact knowledge of 
the cost of materials and labor, the availabil- 
ity of each, the costs of the operation and 
maintenance and of the depreciation and obso- 
lesence of buildings in order that they may be 
of permanent value in the economics of soci- 
ety. Of these three fundamental qualifications, 
the first alone is never changing except as the 
old principles of design are applied to meet 
the requirements of economies and new con- 
struetion thought; construction constantly is 
becoming more complex and exact, as it must 
meet the requirements of use and the econom- 
ies of industrial competition; economies is ever 
alert to develop new properties, and sure 
vision and exact knowledge must go hand in 
hand. The modern architect must, therefore, 
know design as the foundation of all perma- 
nent beauty in building; he must know con- 
struction, as that “is and always must be, 
the essence of “good design" and “апу vital 
architecture"; he must know and understand 
the economics of modern living and business, 
because the complexities of modern business 
are reflected into the problems to be met by 
him in a degree that will tax his entire ability, 
for the bulk of modern buildings must be eco- 
nomically successful in order that any perma- 
nency of life be given them. 

(Continued) 


LAND DEVELOPMENT—CARTHAY CENTER 


ШИЕ joy of planning оп virgin soil а new 
division of the land for the intensive use 
of one’s fellow men has often been set forth 
in these pages. It is one of the excitements 
of pioneer life and has kept The West youth- 
ful and interested. As knowledge has ac- 
cumulated and skill developed there has come 
about the new profession of city planning 
which includes, besides its engineering and 
architectural departments, a broad foundation 
of intimate knowledge of human nature in its 
mass formations, its inherited likes and dis- 
likes, its habits of living and its actual pro- 
gress toward modern ideals. 

This combination of training and ability to 
adopt modern ideals to present existing condi- 
tions finds an uncommonly happy realization 
in California’s leading city planners to whom 
was given at the recent exhibition of landscape 
architecture in the Southwest Museum much 
of the honor conferred by the jury of awards. 
This page sets forth but one of their plans 
for Los Angeles; others have been featured in 
previous numbers and in other ways. 

Carthay Center is a subdivision on the flat 
land near Los Angeles between the city’s cen- 
ter and the sea. It adapts itself to the known 
and unchangable conditions existing there; it 
gives opportunity for fine buildings by good 
architects and as a model subdivision gives 
great and added confidence in the plans of its 
creator, J. Harvey McCarthy and the genius 
of the firm of Cook and Hall. 

Some of the fun which these artists in city 
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СЕИТОВ МТА ЗООТНІАМРр 


REPRESENTATIVES ОЕ RAMONA PARLOR NO. 109, 
NATIVE SONS OF THE GOLDEN WEST, PRESENT- 
ING A BELL THAT FORMERLY HUNG IN MIS- 
SION DOLORES, SAN FRANCISCO, TO J. HARVEY 
McCARTHAY TO BE HUNG IN BELFRY OF AMANDA 
CHAPEL, CARTHAY CENTER, LOS ANGELES, LEFT 
TO RIGHT: ALFRED EICHLER, HORATIO W. BISH- 
OP, ARCHITECTS OF CHAPEL: J. HARVEY Mc- 
CARTHAY; HERMAN С. LICHTENBERGER, PAST 
GRAND PRESIDENT N. S. G. W.: ERNEST ORFILA 


PAST PRESIDENT RAMONA PARLOR; SIDNEY 
NEIGHBORS. 
together with the engineer in charge at Car- 


thay Center, Ben O. Badgley, deserve much 
praise for its ingenious realization. 
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MINIATURE OF COOK AND HALL'S PLAN OF 


planning have had in working out this par- 
ticular subdivision of Los Angeles is shown 
in the layout of streets in the plan above. 
The main axis of the little shopping center 
points direetly to the highest peak of the 
Santa Monica mountains; and set in the half 
curve at the south will be the school house 
already arranged for with the city. The main 
highways at this point in Los Angeles were 
none of them parallel with each other, so the 
planners drew other streets in each main tri- 
angle parallel with Wilshire Boulevard and 
the other highways, and took up all the irregu- 
larities in the three small triangles shown. 
It is a pretty plan and has many charming 
sites for charming houses, and Cook and Hall 


CARTHAY CENTER, LOS ANGELE 


5, CALIFORNIA 


RCHITECTURE will be a notable fea- 
ture at Carthay Center. The Chapel, 


already mentioned above, was built by Horatio 
W. Bishop of Boston and is a true commu- 
nity place of worship and an ideal union 
church. 

The hotel planned by Pierpont and Walter 
Davis is as excellent an example of distinc- 
tively California architecture as has yet ap- 
peared. Its charm is subtle yet effective. The 
central court, from which the tower emerges, 
is the main feature and will attract many 
outsiders for luncheon and dances and private 
card parties. Its rooms, delightfully situated, 
will supply a long desired haven from down 
town hotels. 
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6 IERE the heart is, there the treasure 
will be also," is doubly exemplified in 
the conception and the execution of the plans 
for Carthay Center. By right of inheritance J. 
Harvey McCarthy is a part of the West, a loyal 
Nave Son, and because of this love for the 
land of his birth has never ceased to plan tor 
greater advantages and more beauty in eve.y 
section of the community. The true foundation 
for building or rebuilding any portion of this 
land of ours must rest in a love of the land, a 
real desire to create something worthy of the 
men and women who gave so much in the early 
days that California might become what it was 
destined to be. Otherwise the mere mercenary 
sub-dividing becomes a menace, a tearing down 
rather than an upbuilding, and the pennants 
and streamers of a realtor take the place of 
the trees and shrubs we should cherish. 

People speak of being Californians after a 
residence of five or six years but with all the 
advantages on the side of the individual, they 
live here because they like the climate, or their 
gardens grow well or the children thrive, some 
one material thing or another influences them. 
But as to giving back to the State any part of 
what is so generously provided, that is another 
story. It is usually the native son, the man or 
woman who really has the traditions back of 
him who whole-heartedly wants to preserve 
and perpetuate the wonderful history and the 
picturesque highlights of his native State. And 
when a land is so full of romance as California 
it is not necessary to dig through many tomes 
of history to find incidents to perpetuate. 

As the son of Daniel О. McCarthy and 
Amanda Anderson MeCarthy, whose influence 
was so vitally felt throughout the pioneer days, 
it would be impossible for Mr. MeCarthy's life 
not to be colored by traditions, and he is par- 
tieularly fortunate in having the opportunity 
to build this memorial, not only to his own 
father and mother, but to make it include other 
brave souls of those stirring times. 

In the various communities throughout Cali- 
fornia some iconoclast is usually endeavor- 
ing to change the name of a town, or the 
streets, or the country roads, from the beauti- 
ful Spanish or old Indian terms to some banal 
modern designation. Because of this it is 
especially gratifying to find that the avenues 
of Carthay Center are to bear the names of 
men and women who helped to make the his- 
tory of California. 

Mr. McCarthy has gone to immeasurable 
lengths to secure not only the best city plan- 
ners, landscape men, and architects, but to in- 
terest the artists and sculptors in producing 
the best in every line for this center. А 
memorial fountain, which is engaging the am- 
bitions of the sculptors of California, is to 
honor Daniel C. McCarthy, and to remind the 
future generations of the valiant work accom- 
plished by him, as the publisher of “The Amer- 
ican Flag," which was vitally instrumental in 
holding California to the Union. 

“Amanda Chapel,” built in honor of Mrs. 
Amanda Anderson McCarthy, is in the truest 
sense a Community Chapel and is open to 
all men, in which to worship all creeds. A 
veritable bit of the past is included in the 
chapel as the bell which hangs in the belfry 
once rang out over the hills of San Fran- 
cisco calling the devout to worship in the 
Mission Delores, and was given Mr. McCarthy 
by friends of Ramona Parlor, N. S. G. W. 
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ARCHITECT'S SKETCH OF HOTEL CIQUATAN, CARTHAY CENTER, LOS ANGELES. 


PIERPONT AND WALTER DAVIS, ARCHITECTS. 
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in our newly opened 
second floor has been made for the display of Rookwood 
Pottery. 


A generous allotment of space 


Under the most favorable conditions of light and ap- 
propriate background, you may enjoy a leisurely selec- 
tion from among our collection—one of the most com- 
prehensive ever assembled—of America’s finest pottery. 
It would be difficult to choose a more graceful Christ- 
mas gift. 
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RECENT BOOKS—REVIEWS 


By E. M. Greeves Carpenter 


Pierre Caron, son of a French watch-maker, 
afterwards known as de Beaumarchais, proved 
his greatest claim to immortality as the cre- 
ator of those incomparably witty comedies, 
“The Barber of Seville" and “The Marriage of Figaro." His latest 
biographer, Mr. John Rivers, has, however, written a fascinating, 
detailed account of the amazing escapades, adroit evasions, and 
chivalrous altruism of this extraordinary character in whom was 
combined such a strange mixture of quixotry and roguery. Beau- 
marchais is revivified with critical, yet sympathetic acumen, together 
with many of his famous contemporaries, Louis XVI, Marie An- 
toinette, the notorious Mesdames du Barry and de Pompadour, and 
the cynic Voltaire are all reviewed with the able delineation that dis- 
tinguishes this interesting book. 

Miss Bald’s valuable work comes at an apt 
moment, in view of the recent revival of inter- 
by M d. Bald est in the Victorian era. The satire of Jane 
(The MacMillan Company) Austen, the pioneer feminism of Charlotte 
Bronte, the deep, human sympathy of Mrs. Gaskell, as well as the 
penctrative irony of George Eliot, and the poetic ability of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and Christina Rossetti, are herein studied and 
analyzed with patient comprehension and scholarly charm. 
КЛ. The lure of folk and faery lore is as old and 
by James Stephens invincible as the race of man whose golden 
(The MacMillan Company) ages begot it, and is based on those ancient 
records that are half history and half mythology. A keen apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of Irish mythology is the natural heritage of every 
true Celt, and in this collection of Irish fairy tales Mr. Stephens has 
incorporated all the wonder and fascination that invest his subjects, 
together with all the humor and distinction of his own delightful 
style. 

The Secret. Life. A Play 


Figaro: The Lile 

of Beaumarchais 

hy John Rivers 

(Е. Р. Dutton & Company) 


Women Writers of the 
Nineteenth Century 


A clever and racy, if superficial, presentment 
by I. Granzille-Barker of modern human complexities. Few of the 
(Littl. Brown, © Company) characters excite as much sympathy as inter- 
est, but the tragedy of the English heroine, the patient devotion of 
her old and whimsical American friend, and the spirited sweetness 
of his young daughter, are portrayed with considerable natural sim- 
plicity and realism. 

Ее Writing in a concise, yet sufficiently explana- 
by George Il. Carpenter, DSc, tory manner, Dr. Carpenter reveals the mar- 
Price $4.50 —— vels of insect metamorphosis. АП the internal 
(Dodd, Mead © Company) — and external changes are described in detail, 
making the book a veritable vade mecum to the student of insect 
anatomy. Numerous illustrations add much to the value of this work. 
This book describes, in popular style, the con- 
by t. Frederick Collins struction and use of the microscope, chiefly in 
(D. Appleton © Company) — relation to its practical utility in the home. 
Its value in many fields of research is also explained in a manner 
that will readily appeal to the interested amateur. 

NEW FICTION 

THE Колр To CALVARY, by Alexey Tolstoy, (Boni & Liveright) de- 
picts vividly, though mercilessly, the typical soulless life of a pre-revo- 
lutionary Russia. The testimony of an eye-witness (who is also a 
relative of that great leader, Leo Tolstoy) gives convincing proof of 
the inevitableness of the sufferings that had to be borne for Russia’s 
ultimate salvation. 

SoLiLoquy, by Stephen McKenna, (George Н. Doran Co.) is а 
clever, psychological study of an embittered, middle-aged woman fac- 
ing swift-approaching death. She certainly had the gift of seeing 
herself even more clearly than others saw her, and the wit and grim 
honesty which invest her confessions will interest all who can over- 
come the initial repugnance for her cynical malice. 

MADAME CLAIRE, by Susan Ertz, (D. Appleton & Co.) is introduced 
as the central figure in a charming story which is really an epic of 
old age. The characters whose lives she influences so graciously are 
perhaps scarcely forceful, but the book is a first novel which shows 
good promise of abler successors. 

FOUND MONEY, by George A. Birmingham, (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) is 
another entertaining tale of light mystery and humorous adventure 
in Ireland, from the vivacious pen of this well-known humorist. The 
plot, implied in the title, is unusual and well-sustained, until the final 
dénouement which proves an unexpected but most satisfactory anti- 
climax. 

IRON HEART, by MacLeod Raine, (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) price 
$1.75, will provide diversion for all for whom the well-worn subject 
of love and spectacular adventures in the desert still holds appeal. 

THE HippEN Roan, by Elsie Singmaster, (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 
price $2.00, is a good story of the experiences of an unsophisticated, 
true-hearted girl, who sought an ideal love which always, at the last, 
eluded her, but the search for which led her to the healing wells of 
intellectual content. The other wayfarers she met оп her quest are 
well-drawn characters, and much of the book’s greatest charm is 
contained in the clever description of literary and social life in the 
eastern States. 

LOVE AND OTHER STORIES, by Anton Chekhov, translated by Con- 
stance Garnett, (The MacMillan Co.) form a collection of amusing 
sketches in which few of the more material qualities of life and 
humanity are neglected, and which are chiefly characterized by much 
satirical humor and graphic realism. 
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SEVENTH AND GRAND 


Whatever is new and interesting in travel, biography, fiction— 
literature in general—is procurable in the Book Section. First Floor 
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IX THOUSAND is the conservative esti- 

mate placed by the most conservative 
members of the California Local Biennial 
Board as the attendance in Los Angeles 
at the Seventeenth Biennial of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs next 
June. Women noted in every field of activ- 
ity—doctors, lawyers, mothers, besides 
writers, artists, nurses, teachers, and social 
workers, will be in attendance on the daily 
meetings. 

Mrs. J. F. Sartori, Chairman of the 
Board, announces the first steps in organ- 
ization of hospitality and information in 
the appointment of Mrs. Charles H. Thomp- 
son as chairman of the committee on ho- 
tels; Mrs. Herbert A. Cable. chairman of 
the committee on finances; and Mrs. Frank 
A. Gibson, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee, with additional members ав fol- 
lows: Mrs. Benjamin Goldman, vice-chair- 
man, an officer in prominent clubs of Los 
Angeles; Mrs. Blanche Friend Austin, ed- 
itor of the Federation News; Mrs. Au- 
gusta Townsend, Los Angeles District press 
chairman; Mrs. Grace Frye, press chair- 
man for the state; Mrs. Elizabeth Mc- 
Manus, secretary; and for the northern 
district press representative, Mrs. L. P. 
Boyce of San Francisco. 

Launching the plans for the biennial, 
the visit of Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, Fed- 
eration President, in November is particu- 
larly auspicious. Mrs. Winter comes to 
Los Angeles November 3, when she will be 
guest of honor of the California Local 
Biennial Board, together with press repre- 
sentatives, only, in Southern California. 
Staff artists, writers on clubs, fashion, so- 
ciety, household matters, music, art, drama, 
and other topics will hear this noted club 
leader, speaker, and writer. 

It is particularly appropriate that Cali- 
fornia should be the host at this biennial. 
Southern California has gained a reputa- 
tion in organized club work among women. 
In the Los Angeles District alone there 
are resident nearly one-third the entire 
number of federated club members in the 
state and the southern district membership 
added to this makes a total of 35,000. 

Details of the program of the biennial, 
June 3 to 13, have not been completed and 
cannot at this date be safely prophesied. 
Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, Program Coni- 


Mrs. Joseph Francis Sartori, chairman 
of the local biennial board for the 
General Federation of Woman's 
Clubs, Which meets in Los Angeles 
next June. 


(Continued from Page 13) 
quished the picturesque name. Of course 
every one who knows of early California days 
will recall the dashing bandit and highway- 
man, Joaquin Murietta, and Miller’s name at 
опсе attracted attention. 

Charles Warren Stoddard, poet, author and 
ascetic, was a man who stands out in bold re- 
lief in California Literature. Mr. Stoddard 
was a handsome man, a trifle over medium 
height, well set figure, kindly eyes and a gentle 
refined face. His was the face of the scholar. 
He was born in Rochester, New York, August, 
1843, and came to California as a lad of seven. 
While still a mere youth he wrote under the 
pseudonym of “Pip Pepperpot,” but was soon 
persuaded to use his own name. A poem, “In 
the Sierras,” was published in the July Cen- 
tury of 1885, and is а poetic gem—“When 
Care, like a burden, falling from our hearts, 
is a hauntingly sweet line. Mr. Stoddard wrote 
for nearly all of the periodicals of those gold- 
en days—the days of The Golden Era of Cali- 
fornia. “Іп the Footsteps of the Padres,” 
“South Sea Idyls," “Тһе Lepers of Molokai,” 
“A Troubled Heart and How it was Comfort- 
ed,” “A Flight into Egypt,” were some of his 
best known works. Stoddard wrote as the spirit 
moved him, and later he accepted the chair of 
English Literature in the Roman Catholic 
University at Washington. He was greatly 
beloved and his poem on “California,” “My 
pride, my boast, Stretching thy glorious 
length along the West,” showed his love for the 
State of his adoption. He was a friend of all 
the best known writers and his friendship for 
Miss Coolbrith and others of that era never 
languished. He belonged to the Bohemian 
Club and there is a picture of him in an old 
number of SUNSET MAGAZINE showing him at 
the Grove with congenial intimates in 1877. 

Many of those who gained fame here in the 
Golden West were born elsewhere, but as Ella 
Sterling Mighels, who is making a commend- 
able effort to preserve traditions, says, many 
of them were “re-born here.” 

Clarence Thomas Urmy, that beloved poet, 
whose delicate poetical touch beautified all he 
wrote, was the first native born poet to achieve 
fame here. His books of verse received instant 
recognition, and he wrote for Eastern periodi- 
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cals and was known there. He went to New 
York for a year once, and had the friendship 
of the cultured, and made many friends, but 
the lure of the West drew him back. One 
interesting feature of Clarence Urmy that 
stands out, was his inate modesty. He was 
entirely lacking in vanity and never thrust 
himself into the limelight. All the more val- 
uable are his fame and accomplishment. He 
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mittee Chairman of the board, and director 
for the California Federation, has outlined 
the program from the point of view of the 
federation’s eight departments, divisions, 
and committees. After this skeleton is 
approved by the General Federation Board, 
speakers will be chosen and topics an- 
nounced. 

In connection with Mrs. Winter's visit 
here next month, two great mass meetings 
are planned at which Mrs, Winter will be 
a principal speaker. Armistice Day will 
be observed in San Francisco on Saturday, 
November 10, this year, since November 
11 falls on Sunday. In Los Angeles this 
writer and speaker will be heard Novem- 
ber 13. During the tour of the state on 
biennial business, she will be heard by 
thousands of club women at six district 
meetings. The state club itinerary of Mrs. 
Winter also includes Sacramento, Novem- 
ber 6; San Francisco, November 8; Fresno, 
November 12; Los Angeles, November 14; 
Riverside, November 15. She will speak 
before the Friday Morning Club, Novem- 
ber 16, and other club dates are pending. 

The great responsibility of Los Angeles' 
largest convention of 1924 rests upon the 
California Biennial Board, composed of 
the following members: Chairman, Mrs. 
Joseph Francis Sartori: Hon. Vice Chair- 
man, Mrs. John C. Urquhart; First Vice 
Chairman, Mrs. Charles H. Toll; Second 
Vice Chairman, Mrs. Sidney Т. Exley ; 
Third Vice Chairman, Mrs. John F, Mead: 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. John Stearns 
Thayer; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. J. 
Wells Smith; Treasurer, Mrs. Leo G. Mc- 
Laughlin; Vice Chairman at Large, Mrs. 
George A. Rigg, Alameda District; Mrs. 
Lydia D. Lawhead, Northern District; Mrs. 
E. J. Wales, San Francisco District; Mrs. 
L. P. Mitchell, San Joaquin Valley Dis- 
trict ; Mrs. Kenneth D. Oliver, Southern 
District; Director from Pasadena, Mrs. 
D. L. Murray; Director from Long Beach, 
Mrs. Charles A. Wiley; Director from 
Santa Monica, Mrs. D. G. Stephens; Chair- 
man, Finance Committee, Mrs. Herbert A. 
Cable; Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, Past 
President of General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs; Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, Hon- 
orary, Vice President, General Federation 
of Women's Clubs. 


Club women having mastered the ma- 
chinery of their organization, and hav- 
ing the vote, will here meet in citizen's 
convention to discuss vital, world 
progress. 


touched his lute and every heartstring thrilled 
at his song. 

A list of all the men and women who con- 
tributed to The Golden Age of Literature in 
California would read like a Blue Book of 
noted men and women. Richard Edward 
White, a poet of gentle nature, but brilliant 
work; George Hamlin Fitch, Arthur McEwen, 
Edward Rowland Sill, John Vance Cheney, 
Adley Cummins, Charles H. Phelps, Josiah 
Royce, Henry George, Kate M. Bishop, Julia 
Bugeia, Charles Dwight Willard, Robert Dun- 
can Milne, Peter Robertson, Yda Addis, 
Ada Inchbold, Bailey Millard, E. W. Town- 
send, R. L. Ketchum, Richard Henry Savage, 
Robert Howe Fletcher, Ella Sterling Mighels, 
Mary W. Glascock, Nathan Kouns, Margaret 
Collier Graham, Mary Halleck Foote, Thomas 
J. Vivian, Peter Bigelow, Geraldine Bonner, 
Emma Frances Dawson, Frances Fuller Vic- 
tor, Sarah B. Cooper, William H. Mills, Eliza- 
beth and Elodie Hogan (Mrs. Garrett McEn- 
erney and Mrs. Hilare Belloc), and scores of 
others whom there is not space to name, but 
may be given a hearing in another article, 
were known and revered. Of David Starr Jor- 
dan, Miriam Michelson, J. O’Hara Cosgrave, 
Hugh Hume, Edwin H. Clough, Phillip Verrill 
Mighels, Sam Davis, George Sterling, Emelie 
Swett Parkhurst, Jimmie Hopper, Richard 
Realf. Herman Whitaker, Jack London, Will 
and Wallace Irwin, Alice Prescott Smith, 
Charles and Millicent Shinn, Charles B. Tur- 
rell, Frank Norris, Virna Woods, Anna Mor- 
rison Reed, Charles A. Murdock, Mark New- 
mark, and a score of others, much could be 
written, but cannot be more than given honor- 
able mention now. Many of these people my 
husband, the late W. C. Morrow, and I knew 
personally. I wish there were time to speak of 
a dinner at Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
home in Lombard Street, where Lloyd Os- 
borne, Katherine Osborne, his wife, Mrs. Iso- 
bel Strong, and her talented son Austin 
Streng, gave us charming hospitality; nor is 
there space to tell of my first dinner to Charles 
Henry Bishop and Joseph Strong when I was 
а bride, and wherein the inadequacies of my 
dinner were supplemented by a magnificent 
view of the Sierra Nevada mountains on which 
they could feast their souls with beauty. 
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Beautiful Garden Pieces 
in 


culptured Terra Cotta 
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Italian Terra Cotta Со. 
W. H. Robison 
1149 MISSION ROAD 
Opposite County Hospital 
Phone Lincoln 1057 Los Angeles 
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Sarataga 


Inn 


А year-round 
comfortable 
home like 
small hotel 
in the 
sunny foothils 
Santa Clara 
Valley 
50 miles from 


San Francisco, 


Mrs. Louisa N. Scott, Manager, Saratoga, California California 
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“Personality in Flowers” 
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HOSE who have de- 

cided to remember 
their friends with home 
gifts this Christmas, are 
extended a very urgent invitation to come to Black- 
stone’s Gift Shop and see one of the most wonderful 
displays of gift merchandise in this part of the country. 


—The whole Sixth Floor has been stocked to capacity 
with “Household Gods to be"—exclusive bronzes, 
marbles and pictures, glistening glassware and hand- 
some, practical utilities. 


—Much of the merchandise will be found only at 
Blackstone’s. A visit will more than repay you. 


BROADWAY AT NINTH 


GLADDING Ме BEAN & CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


TROPICO PORR@ERIES И 
G ТЕ ШО АЛЕ 


Terra Cotta Газе Biltmore Hotel 


CLAY PRODUCIRA 
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Tropico, Capitol 4780 
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ROUND AND ABOUT THE BILTMORE 


James Wood, 
Managing 
Director, 

the Los Angeles 
Biltmore 


Along Olive Street, 
Los Angeles, 
The Biltmore 


Entrance with 
decorative 
terra cotta 
and bronze 

lanterns. 

Photograph by 

Margaret Craig 


HE Biltmore is so much more alive physically because of the 
architectural choice of materials. Тһе warm red brick is as 
vibrant with life as the pulsing crowds which surge through the 
Galeria Real. The walls and pillars of the lobby, and the beautiful 
publie rooms are of traventine, dark cream in color, against which | 
the short stairway from the lobby rises іп polychromatic effect, yet я | 
with all its varying hues delightfully subdued. Above heavy beams | 
gleam ав though done in old Chinese lacquer, picked out here and 
there with gold. The whole interior glows with color but entirely 
free from garishness or flamboyant effect. 

The outside lighting effects in the dull old greens is particularly 
pleasing against the red and cream of the walls. Bathed in sunlight 
the hotel is attractive but in the evening, seen from beyond Pershing 
Square, with all the lights a glimmer it is entrancing. 


ROR ЕЕЕ У TURY WIE HAVE DE- 

SIGNED AND WADE THE LIGHTING 

Е ТОКИО POR AIOS)T OF THR FINE 

HOMIES AND BUILDINGS IN SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA 


EIOS PARTICULAR 

beauty in Natural Walnut finish 
built to order for one of our clients. 
We are prepared to plan and execute 
special designs for Grand or Upright 
Pianos. 


One ot the Cast Bronze fixtures designed and made by us 


[ The one above is a Chickering Ampico | | for the Lus Ingeles Biltmore Hotel; 


RICHARDSON S= | Tue Meyserc Company 


VUielrolas TRIMONE 871977 Pianos 


2246) 
RS 727 WEST SEVENTH STREET | 
| 633 SOUTH GRAND AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


MAIN 0081 
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FAIR MONROVIA 


By FRANK WHIFFLER, Sec’y 


MID a eolorful and picturesque southern 
Jc California foothill landscape of waving 
palms, pepper trees and tall eucalyptus, shel- 
tered on the north by the blue, brown senti- 
nels of the Sierra Madre Mountains, upon a 
high, sloping plateau overlooking the sun- 
kissed, orange groves of the rich and fertile 
San Gabriel Valley whieh streteh east and 
west for a distance of eighty miles, Monrovia 
bequeaths a heritage of homes іп one of the 
most beautiful settings in all California. 

Monrovia has nature's richest gifts: intimate mountain and valley 
landscapes; rich soil and verdant fields; pure mountain water and a 
semi-tropieal, healthful, all-year-round climate. Such a beautiful en- 
vironment as this has 
attracted successful 
people of edueation, 
refinement, and 
wealth from the four 
corners of the earth 
to take up their res- 
idence here, and to- 
day Monrovia is 
proud of its metro- 
politan population. 
These same sur- 
roundings have acted 
as a magnet not only 
in drawing to Mon- 
rovia a home-loving 
people, but also in 
developing and in- 
spiring the thinking 
of its residents along 
religious and ideal- 
istic lines. 

Every month of 
the year 1s May and 
springtime in Mon- 
rovia. Consequently Monrovia and the month of May are synony- 
mous, and it is a eoincidence that Monrovia's birthday comes in the 
same month. The elimate is a semi-tropical, healthful, all-year-round 
one; the annual mean temperature being 65 degrees. 

In winter the blossoming oranges, fresh vegetables and fruits, and 
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Store... 


"Everything Worth 
While in Radio" 


Radio, Electric and 
Scientific Supplies 


Paul Franklin Johnson 
560-562 E. Colorado St. 


Pasadena, California 
Fair Oaks 3281 
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Decorating and Finishing Exclusive Furniture 


IF. С. Pesenecker 
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| Interior and Exterior Painting 
34 North Broadway 
Phone Col. 5656 Pasadena, Calif, 


The Samarkand 


Santa Barbara 
A HAVEN FOR RPO OR HSS 
A SUMMER AND WINTER HOTEL 


Expert Cuisine. Perfect Appointments 
I рр 


MONROVIA. CALIFORNIA IS 45 MINUTES 
= FROM BROADWAY LOS ANGELES 


VIEW FROM MONROVIA HIGH SCHOOL CAMPUS. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


thousands of flowers are a source of constant 
pleasure to the visitors fresh from the snow 
mantled East. In summer the warmth of the 
sunny days is tempered by the ocean breezes. 
The nights are always cooled by the invigor- 
ating mountain air, and the open-air, sereened 
sleeping room is a delight the year round. 
Monrovia is far enough from the sea coast 
and close enough to the mountains to receive 
the beneficial effects of the clear, bracing 
mountain air and pure, sparkling mountain 
water. Monrovia offers all the comforts of a modern city with 
the additional advantages of a suburban home environment, of eco- 
nomical water, natural gas, electricity, rentals and the companionship 
of congenial, kindly 
people. Monrovia’s 
natural advantages 
are enhanced by 
avenues of palm 
and pepper trees and 
by home flower gar- 
dens. Beautiful 
flowers of the most 
exquisite coloring, 
rare shrubs, and 
tropieal plants grow 
in great profusion. 
Monrovia pos- 
sesses a splendid re- 
tail business district 
with progressive, 
publie spirited busi- 
ness men. A number 
of the leading stores 
eater to a clientele 
drawn from the ends 
of the San Gabriel 
Valley. Among the 
leading business or- 
ganizations are the Rotary International, the Kiwanis Club, the 
Granite Club, and the Business Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. 
In addition there are some forty secret and fraternal organizations 
and church societies. Monrovia's biggest assets are good schools, fine 
churches, suburban homes and the civie spirit of its citizens. 


LANDSCAPING 
BY A COMPETENT АКЕНИ ЕИ 
WHOSE SERVICES ARE FREE ТО YOU 

WE GROW ALL OF OUR NURSERY STOCK 

AND GUARANTEE TO GIVE SATISFACTION 


PIONEER NURSERY OF MONROVIA 


Opp. Senta Fe Denot Main 421 


J. H. Woodworth 
and Son 


Designing and Building 


Telephone Fan Oaks 281 


200 E. Colorado Street 
Pasadena : Calitornia 


The. 
RAYMOND 


Golf Links on its 
own grounds 


PASADENA 
Southern California 


WALTER RAYMOND 
Proprietor 


CALIFORNIA 
HOMES AND 


ОООО. 
THE OWNER & THE ARCHITECT 


(Continued from October Number) 

“It must be two story, six rooms, living 
room not less than 24 by 14, fireplace in living 
room, and large bedroom, bay window in front, 
electric lights through grounds, rough base- 
ment, more solid foundations than the average 
house and not cost over $7,500, including gar- 
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path. He went to work, however, and while 
he was studying out the exterior Browne was 
thinking far ahead on the inside. 

At last the plans were complete even to the 
woodbox in the living room which was to take 
on wood from the outside of the house and 
have it ready for the fire within without the 
need of a long arm filled walk. 

Bids were asked for and received; the best 
being within $100 of the stipulated amount, 
but—no water to work with, no gas, no light! 

No contractor would risk signing a contract 
without water to work with and frankly said 
so. Then William Mead, owner of the adjoin- 
ing property, came to the rescue. By means 
of various easements and a great deal of 


JOHN BROWN’S HOUSE ON THE HOLLYWOOD HILLS. 


, 


аре, walks, and much excavating,” said Browne 


to the architect. 

Williams scratched his head as he viewed 
the property, realizing full well the extra cost 
of bringing artisans so far up out of the beaten 
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An Ideal School for Young Women 
Cumnock School 


| 

| 

COLLEGE WORK IN THE FOLLOWING | 
COURSES: 


Vocal Interpretation of Literature 


Literary Appreciation Story Telling 

Public Speaking Journalism 
Dramatics Short-Story 

Voice and Diction Dancing 

French Psychology 


Art and Art Appreciation 
An accredited High School and Junior School 
| under same management 


HELEN A. BROOKS, Director 
5353 West Third Street Los Angeles 
| Telephone 433-746 


FRENCH and ITALIAN ARTS and CRAFTS | 


Imported by 
ELEANOR AND HOLLINGSWORTH BEACH 
Evening Bags, Old Silver, etc. Antiques 
Embroidered Linens Potteries 


630 E. Colorado Street Pasadena, Calif. 
Fair Oaks 6028 
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HEWSON STUDIOS | 
HANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS For 

Dresses, Skirts, Scarfs, Blankets and Bags 


602 E. Colorado St. 
Fair Oaks 6555 


Pasadena 
Phone: 


PAUL WILLIAMS, ARCHITECT. 


kindly patience it was arranged to run a 
three quarter inch water pipe from a meter far 
below on the hillside. Simultaneously roads be- 
gan coming in above and below the property; 
even getting paved as if by magic. 


H. O. CLARKE 


General Building Contractor 


338 So. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
| Phone Fair Oaks 537 


O'Hara and Livermore Studios 
Furnishers and Decorators 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE | 
50 S. Euclid Ave., Pasadena Fair Oaks 2175 ` 
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GARDENING 
MANUAL 


| ИЛ ҮҮ PE 42 BUR TU I 
THE HILLSIDE GARDEN 


Work began on the excavating and retaining 
walls while the contractor and his crew stepped 
around in fear lest one shrub or sprig of the 
unassuming scrub-oak should perish. 

And every Sunday John Browne was arriv- 
ing with pick, shovel and an automobile full 
of other trees and shrubs of a wild nature for 
planting. Mrs. Browne meanwhile was strain- 
ing every effort to keep from telling a young 
son away at Military School about the house; 
it being mutually agreed that it should be a 
surprise on his homecoming. 

The problem of antique wrought-iron fix- 
tures was solved in the discovery of a worker 
on Wall Street who from his tiny shop turned 
out handsome pieces at amazingly small cost. 
The living room chandelier was copied from a 
pieture of one in an English hunting lodge; 
door handles from another picture, while strap 
hinges and side brackets were made from a de- 
sign sketched by the architect. Antique thumb 
latches and grips for the upstairs part of the 
house had to be bought in brass and blackened 
chemically to match the black strap hinges 
and tear drop cupboard handles. Unexpected 
corners showed up in bedrooms where odd 
book-shelves could be set in the walls; a simi- 
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lar set of shelves worked іп at the last 
moment in the living room. 
And—wonder of wonders— while all this 


was going on; in came the gas, light, and 
sewer, almost on the very day that the house 
was completed. 

Trees, planted at the commencement of 
building, grew like magic in the virgin soil. 
A four foot wide wall of rock formed a curv- 
ing porch at the west end of the house; and a 
huge grass sown bank began to take on a 
vivid tinge of green. A bird house amongst 
the sage brush—a rockery—a winding path, 
and the house was done. A moving van broke 
down twice in its toil up the hill—and the hill- 
side house was home. 


INTELLIGENT CO-OPERATION WITH OWNER 
AND ARCHITECT 


ALLEN & BIRD 


Building Construction 


RAYMOND PASADENA 
Елік Oaks 736 


15 NO. 


Dry Goods 


Women’s & Children’s 
Wearing Apparel 


| Colorado Street at Marengo 


| At the SWEETERIA 
| ALWAYS the BEST 


Pasadena - - - - California 


| Fair Oaks 149 
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GENERAL SUMMARY R. M. Mac LENNAN 


HE outlook for continued prosperity in the Pacific-Southwest dur- 

ing the winter months is better than at any tìme during the current 
year. The present confidence of the business community is based in 
no small measure upon the stimulus given by fall purchases, which 
exceed those of last year in spite of continued warm weather; the 
orderly marketing of most agricultural crops of this territory, in 
some cases at prices in excess of those anticipated earlier in the 
season; and evidence that the peak of petroleum production has been 
passed; that industry is successfully adjusting itself to the conse- 
quent reduction in demand for industrial goods, and that the strong 
seasonal demands for credit have been met successfully without seri- 
ously interfering with the financial structure of this district. 


This does not mean that there are no serious problems still facing 
the Pacific-Southwest. The real estate situation, particularly in the 
metropolitan area of Los Angeles, continues to cause concern, as new 
subdivisins are being placed on the market almost daily, with little 
reference to the relation between demand for use and supply. The 
rate at which new home sites are being offered for sale exceeds the 
estimated accretions t» population in a manner which indicates that 
there must be an eventual slowing up of outlying subdivision efforts. 


While the apparent passing of the peak of petroleum production 
gives promise of eventual relief from the difficulties which this indus- 
try has suffered from over-production, and while tank lines are now 
taking all production offered, the cuts in crude prices during October, 
which have ranged from 2 to 28 cents per barrel, according to gravity, 
have offset the benefits to the small independent producer. From the 
standpoint of the industry as a whole the present situation augurs 
for concentration of future production in hands of large companies 
who should put production on a sounder basis. However, the fact 
that only 60 per cent of the present California crude petroleum pro- 
duction is being refined or consumed locally and that 40 per cent 
must either be stored or find markets outside of this territory gives 
evidence of the still serious situation. 


The agricultural outlook is better than at any time during the past 
year. The car shortage which was anticipated for October proved to 
be less serious than expected and did not materially interfere with 
marketing operations. The prices of oranges and lemons have been 
off during the month, but this has been normal and due in large meas- 
ure to the cleaning up of end of the season stocks. The deciduous fruit 
market has offset the citrus fruit tendency by strengthening mate- 
rially. In short, while the agricultural situation remains spotted and 
material portions of the unliquidated credits from the past several 
seasons will have to be carried into 1924 in several important agri- 
cultural districts, the outlook is much better than a year ago and 
better than anticipated earlier in the present season. 


The livestock situation has shown little change during the month, 
the features being favorable to.a slow but general improvement within 
the industry in spite of the many problems causing immediate con- 
cern to growers, Retail and wholesale trade have responded to the 
usual fall stimulus more than anticipated, in view of the continuance 
of warm weather throughout October. 


Construction activities are being maintained at record levels in the 
Los Angeles Basin. Building is still quiet in most agricultural dis- 
triets but in some of them a gradual increase is noted as conditions 
improve. 

The real estate market continues as during the earlier months, 
remaining quiet in most agricultural communities and active in the 
metropolitan area of Los Angeles, with strong evidence that the 
market is being pressed to the limit of its consumptive ability by the 
steady accretion to the number of new outlying subdivisions being 
placed on the market. 

Industry continues to operate approximately at capacity but with 
numerous reductions іп output in those lines catering to the petroleum 
industry. 

The investment market has remained quiet, although the underlying 
tone has been favorable and new offerings have met satisfactory mar- 
kets. While little expansion can be anticipated during the winter 
months there is evidence of sufficient buying power to augur for a 
favorable reception of all attractive issues. 

The banking situation has remained satisfactory; crops have gen- 
erally been moved without any material strain on the credit struc- 
ture, due to the orderly preparation for the seasonal demand and to 
the efficacy of inter-community banking. In short, the economic situ- 
ation of the Pacific-Southwest argues for continued prosperity and a 
general improvement throughout the winter months in spite of the 
fact that conditions are still so spotted in several lines as to argue for 
continued caution in the placing of advance commitments. 


E. offer for investment of Personal or Trust 
Funds sound Securities returning highest 
rates consistent with safety. | 


WILLIAM R. STAATS COMPANY 


Established 1887 


Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


311 East Colorado St. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
Los Angeles San Diego San Francisco 


ООСН ENED 


“as far south as First” 


“An informal meeting regard- 
ing the paving of Main and 
Spring streets as far south as 
First street was held last even- 
ing in the council chamber.” 
—Newspaper, January 24, 1884 


HESE streets have since been 
paved! 


Much history has been made in 
Los Angeles since the City Counci! 
deliberated over the paving of 
Main and Spring streets “as far 
south as First street.” And is be- 
ing made today. 


During the past nineteen months, 

(| Los Angeles Gas and Electric Сог- 
poration has laid more than 400 
miles of gas mains in the streets of 
Los Angeles and surrounding ter- 
ritory—enough to reach from this 
City to San Francisco. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation 


SPANISH TILES ICI CENTURY 


The Serendipity 
Antique Shop 


American and Imported 
Antigues 


Braprorp PERIN 
Proprietor 


30 South Los Robles Avenue 
Fair Oaks 7111 


Pasadena, California 


Geet ORNIA SOUTHLAND 2] 


PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 29575 BANK 
Central Office—Sixth and Spring Streets 


Conveniently Located Branches Throughout Los Angeles and 
Hollywood and in Other California Cities 
From Fresno South 


i MÀ 


| 

| 

| A House in Seattle, Washington, built of Blue Diamond 
| Stucco No. 17,—Harold O. Sexsmith, A. I. A. Architect. 


BLUE DIAMOND 
ПЕ kR TALS СО. 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of 
| Practically All Kinds of Fireproof Building 
Materials 
16th and Alameda Sts. 
ЖОМ dl SS CGL LES 


Phone 299-011 


| We produce Tile for Fireplaces, Fountains, Pave- 
| ments, Garden Pots---anything that is appropriately 
| made from clay. ЕН s = = 2: 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA | 


| See This Unusual Exhibit 
| 


To those interested in home building a cor- 
dial invitation is extended to visit our Dis- ! 
play Room where шау be seen one of the 
finest exhibits of Clay Products іп America. 


Face Brick — Architectural Terra Cotta 
Roofing Tile — Floor Tile 
Tflollow Tile 


E te Standard Ж Quality in Chy Boducts 
22 Р 2 „? 2 
L.A.Pressed ск Co. 


ENTIRE SIXTH FLOOR -FROST CLOG 
cond and Broadway 


Telephone 875761 


The 
OHRMUND Bros. 


UNIT SYSTEM OF HEATING | 


Sets the 


Standard of the World 


with 


Superior and Destinctive Features 


A Comfortable Ноте Must Be properly | 
Heated | 


PASADENA GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
901-3 EAST COLORADO STREET 
FAIR OAKS 93 || 


Pacific Coast Representatizes Wanted, 


In the Entrance Court on Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles 


Cannell & Chaffin, Inc. 


Paintings Period Furniture Antiques 


720 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES | 


—WALLECH d. FINLEY — 


eAchieving An Ideal 


: MAN had an ideal—an ideal he cherished for long years— 
JN an ideal of a home community in Los Angeles ‘бт for a 
V king,” yet within the financial reach of a ‘‘commoner.”’ 
у It was to Бе complete іп its appointments, beautiful in 
its architecture, laid out by masters in landscaping and 
surrounded by safeguards that would ensure its high character 
indefinitely. It was to be a prideful possession of the city and 
of those who lived there. 


After long years the opportunity came—and the ideal has been 
achieved. On the Wilshire plain, facing the boulevard that big, 
far-sighted men of Los Angeles have determined shall be one of 
the world's beautiful highways, CARTHAY CENTER has been 
developed —а monument to its founders and to its builders. 


Its beauty, its convenience, its permanency of value have been 
authoritatively established through the award of First Honor 
amon$ subdivisions by an eminent jury at the recent exhibition 
of Landscape Architects at the Southwest Museum. 
CARTHAY CENTER, on Wilshire Boulevard at Fairfax Avenue, 
offers ideal homesites for discriminating, yet moderately 
circumstanced people. | 


CARTHAY CENTER - - “The Blue Ribbon Tract” 


J. HARVEY McCARTHY COMPANY IL W. HELLMAN BUILDING, (Tel. 879372) AND AT CARTHAY CENTER (Telephones 769780 and 763 066) 


THE LOGGIA, John В. Holtzclaw Galleries Duotone of a photograph by Geo. Haight 


Vol. VI., No. 48 DECEMBER, 1923 20 Cents 
CALIFORNIA'S HOME MAGAZINE :: INTERIORS 


CLLIF ORNITA ОО ЫЧ ТЕРКИ 


Hiller, Pasadena, Photographer 
Residence of | Н. О. CLARK, CONTRACTOR Remodelled by 
Mrs. Eldredge M. Fowler 388 SOUTH RAYMOND AVE., PASADENA Myron Hunt, Architect 


Blackstone’s---That 
“Out-of-the-Way’ Store 


—out of the way of what? 
—this continent was a bit out- 
of-the-way for certain thinkers 
in the days of Columbus 


—California was а bit out-of- 
the-way for the “forty-niners” 


PIANO (ON IP AIR IE IC РАНЫ 
beauty іп Natural Walnut finish —but the march of progress 
: 5 carrie DEO ale ever and ever to 
built to order for one of our clients. zu И 
these out-of-the-way opportuni- 
We are prepared to plan and execute ties, in spite of pessimists 
DPLI” v1 А es lace 5 
special designs for Grand or Upright —just so ік this “out-of-the- 
Pianos. way" store—Blackstone's—daily 
proving its value opportunities 
to the progressive shoppers of 
ons 2 1 2 а Los Angeles 
[The one above is a Chickering Ampico | 2 


“Say Merrie Christmas With Blackstone Gifts” 


SS)RICHARDSONS: M 09-OX(acfotone Ca 
ae TELETWONT, 571077 Шелер j Ф 


727 WEST SEVENTH 5 
BROADWAY AT NINTH 
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Announcements of exhibitions, fetes, 
concerts, club entertainments, etc., for 
the calendar pages are free of charge and 
should be received in the office of CALI- 
FORNIA SOUTHLAND, Pasadena, at least 
two weeks previous to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they are 
received later than that date. 


The public is warned that photog- 
raphers have no authority to arrange for 
sittings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in SOUTHLAND unless appoint- 
ments have been made especially in writ- 
ing by the Editor. 


California Southland is published monthly at 
Pasadena, California. Опе dollar and twenty 
cents for six issues, two dollars per year. Ad- 
dresses will be changed as many times as de- 
sired if notice is given before the first of the 
month in which the change is made. 

Entered as second class matter, July 28, 1919 
at the Post Office at Pasadena, California. 
under act of March 3, 1879. 


Clubs 


VALLEY HUNT CLUB: 

Throughout the winter the Valley 

Hunt Club offers interesting and de- 

lightful programs: 

Monday afternoons, December 3, 10, 

17, 24, and 31, at 2:30 p.m., Bridge 

and Mah Jongg, followed by tea. 

Sunday evening suppers, followed by 

programs: 

Dec. 2: A special Spanish evening has 

been arranged. Mrs. Katherine Von 

Blon will sing Spanish songs, accom- 

panied by Raymond Macl'eeters, who 

will also play several Spanish selec- 
tions. 

Dec. 9: Dr. Eugene F. Storke will talk 
"Rise and Fall of the Bour- 
bons. 
Dec. 16: Mrs. William A. Brackenridge 
will sing, accompanicd by Mrs. Mae 
Marsh. 

Dec. 28: No set program because of 
the Christmas arrangements, 
Dec. 30: Wadsworth Harris in a 
Dramatic and Poetic recital. 


322 EAST COLORADO STREET 


РГІГОТХТЯ SOUTIILAND 


Old English 


Да. Schmidt and San 


2320 W. Seventh St., Westlake Park Square 


387 


| —_ 


Silver Sauce Boat Made by 
m the } 


a rand (тте Bateman іп London 
ar 


791. 


of New Pork City 


Importers of old and 


modern English 


and Shefild plate, fine China and Glas 


Los Angeles 


East Colorado 5 


AN INTERIOR BY THE CHEESEWRIGHT 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Street, Pasadena 


STUDIOS, 


NNANDALE COUNTRY CLUB: 

First formal dinner-dance of the sea- 
son will be given New Year's Eve, 
and announcement for social func- 
tions will be made in January. 

LINTKIDGE COUNTRY CLUB: 
Members of the Blue and Gold team 
matches have a stag dinner on the 
second Saturday night in each month, 
on which occasions the losing side 
in the match pays for the dinner. 

L95 ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB: 
Ladies Days, second Monday of each 
month. 

Music during dinner, 
dancing, every 
during the month. 
Luncheon served from 11:30 to 2 
р. m. on Saturdays. 

Sunday night concerts during month 
twice a month. 

Tea served as requested and tables 
for cards always available. 

ILSHIRE COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies' Days, third Monday of each 
month. 

Dancing every second and fourth 
Saturdays during the month. 

A musical is arranged for each Sun- 
day night in the month. 

MiPwick COUNTRY CLUB: 

Ladies’ Days, fourth Monday in each 
month, 

Tea and informal bridge every after- 
noon. 

Polo, Wednesday and Saturday of 
each week. 

Dancing every Saturday night in the 
month. 

OS ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB: 
Dinner dances, Tuesday and Friday 
nights of every week. Tuesday night 
informal; Friday night semi-formal. 
Plunge open to the ladies Tuesday and 
Friday of every week. 

ONTECITO COUNTRY CLUB: 
Provides an 18 hole golf course, two 
concrete and two dirt courts for ten- 
nis, bowls and croquet. 

Tea is served and informal bridge 
parties arranged as desired. 

A buffet supper is served every Sun- 
dav night. 

NEWPORT HARBOR YACHT CLUB: 
Annual Meeting- Election and Smoker, 
Saturday, December 1. The officers 
nominated are: Commodore, W. Star- 
buck Fenton; Vice Commodore, Will- 
iam C. Warmington; Rear Commo- 
dore, Joseph Beek and Major Cecil 
К. Sherman.  Secty. апа Treasurer 
Leon S. Heseman, Directors, W. H. 
Cass, George Vibert, Richard Tubbs, 
Rudolph Kysela, Horace White, and 
Clarence White, 


followed by 
Saturday evening 


| 
| 
TELEPHONE COL. 454 | 
| 
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CORONES COUNTRY CLUB: 


The golf program for the 1924 win- 
ter season has just been issued by the 
seeretary, Major Colin С, Ross, and 


a long list of events offers increasing 
interests to the golfers at Coronado 
Beaeh this season. The feature event 


of the season will be the Men's Open 
Championship, February 18 to 22, The 
miniature golf course of nine holes, 


on Hotel del Coronado grounds, all 
in grass, is open to hotel guests only. 


HE 
Park 
Nov. 27 to Dec. 12 
W. Nicoll. 
Dee. 14 to 
Нит, and by 
Sculpture by А. 
Harold Schwartz. 
tion, 
The 


Los Angeles Museum, Exposition 
announces exhibitions: 
Water colors by John 


Jan. 2 Paintings by Conrad 
Kotoku, a Japanese boy. 
Phimister Proctor, and 
Art Teachers’ Associa- 


Art Club Exhibition 
November 8th, at the 
Exposition Park, 


California 
opened Thursday, 
Los Angeles Museum, 
with a reception and first showing of the 
pictures, ‘Ihe awarding of the prizes was 
also announced. Mrs, Henry Е. Hunting- 
ton’s prize, offered through the Museum for 


the best landscape, went to Carl Oscar 
Borg for his painting, "Тһе Horse Pas- 
ture," ‘Fhe Ackerman prize, donated by 


the Pig'n Whistle for the best figure, wa: 
given to Edouard Vysekal for his canvas 
entitled "Costume, Life and Still Life.” 
The jury of awards was composed of Wil- 
liam Wendt, John Ilubbard Rich and Jack 
Wilkinson Smith. 

The members of the California Art Club 
are always ambitious tnat each of their 
exhibitions shall be better than the last. 
It was 2greed by the guests that their am- 


bition had surely been reached in tnis 
year's show. 
Among the sculpture is a bust of Mr. 


Frank 5. Daggett, the first Director of ine 
Museum, by Julia Bracken Wendt. 

There are eighty-seven entries, including 
sculpture and miniatures. Тһе exhibition 
will continue unti! December 14th. 

HE Southwest Museum, Marmion Way 

and Avenue 46, Los Angeles, announces 
that the Sculptors’ Guild of Southern Cali- 
fornia will hold an exhibition through the 
month of December. ‘The guild's member- 
ship now includes Andrew Bjurman, Ella 
Buchanan, Dana Burke, Mr. and Mrs, F. 
ТоПез Chamberlain, Maud Daggett, Harry 
Davis, David Edstrom, Finn ЕтоеПеһ, Cas- 
per Gruenfeld, Frank Ingalis, Rex Ingram, 


С. A. Kunou, А. Lesovsky, Marguerita 
Maslenik, Beulah May, Carl Miller, Hum- 
bert Pedretti, Harold Swartz, Marguerite 


Tew, J. Frederick Thorne, Frank C. Wams- 
ley, Harry Winebrenner, Alice Craise, T. R. 


Griflith, Elizabeth Mason, Oscar J. San- 
dahl, Lora Steere, Harold F. Wilson and 
Mrs. F. A, Kelley, Casper Gruenfeld was 


recently elected president. 

Prize winners at the exhibition of Cali- 
fornia paintings at Southwest Museum 
stand as follows: 

Museum grand prizes, “After the Show- 
er," by Alson Ciark. Second prize, Olan- 
cha Peak,” by John Frost. Third prize, 
“Тһе Silver Screen,” by Matteo Sandonna. 
Popular vote prize, "Olancha Peak," by 
John Frost. Honorahle mention, "Frances 
and Klizabeth," by Thelma Paddoek Hope; 
"Portrait of Miss C." by Jean Mann- 
heim, and “Macaw With Still Life," by 
Donna Schuster. 

THE exhibition of the West Coast Arts at 
the Public Library in Hollywood will be 
eontinued through December 15. 

ПЕ San Gabriel Valley Exposition at 

Ross Field, Arcadia, will include an 
art exhibition of unusual interest. Sub- 
stantial cash prizes will be offered for 
works in painting and etching. 


HE California Water Color Society ex- 
hibition, first shown at Exposition 
Park, Los Angeles, then at Balboa Park, 


San Diego, is on exhibition at Stanford. 
HE Gearharts announce an exhibition of 
prints by Helen Hyde апа Bertha 

Jaques during December, and a showing 

of block prints by Ilomer Hayden Brown 

later in December and in January. 
paul LAURITZ is holding his first an- 
nual exhibition of paintings at the 

Cannell & Chaffin Galleries during the 

first two weeks of December. Lauritz is 

one of the most sympathetie interpreters 
of California landseape іп our midst. 

Loeal art lovers have long been attracted 

by his deep feeling for the Eucalyptus 

trees, rolling hiils and blue mountains of 
the southland, and without question his 
annual exhibit at this well-known gallery 
will become one of the important art 
events of the year. 

LLA SHEPARD BUSH 
“miniatures to the twenty- 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania 

Miniature Painters, 

OHN с. COTTON 

tion house апа studio 

1202 East Colorado street. 

OWN HUBBARD RICH has chosen 

Ilollywood as his plaee of residence and 
is now building a new house there, 
HE Free Lance Art League eontinued 
their sale cf small pictures at the 

Tonge Art Gallery, 1027 West Seventh 

Street, Los Angeles, through the first of 

December. 

ORS WHITE will show eighteen of his 
recent pictures from Mexico at the 

opening of the new Stendahl Gallery at 

the Maryland Hotel, Pasadena. The can- 
vases are from Mexico City, Guanajuato, 
and Cuernavaca. 
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xth annual 
Society of 
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ЗОЛОО ГАА Э 


The Prank Meline Go. 
Extends do you 


he Seasons Greetings 


Are you celebrating Christmas 


in YOUR DREAM HOME? 


corner. 


help you find it? 


lt may be just around the 


2» Won't you let us 


Tae FPANK MELINE CO 


Realtors 


Bullocks 


roadway — Hill 
ao event 


"One oCloctk’ Saturdays” 


26 North Euclid Ave. 


do bodie of white lace 


and а skirt of Indo- 
Chinese draperies. Black 
satin and white lace—a 
lovely dinner gown! 


Pasadena 


MAYNARD DIXON'S Western paintings 
will be shown at the Cannell & Chaffin 
Galleries during the last two weeks of 
December. No man has more faithfully 
and beautifully given pictorial expression 
to the vivid eoloring, vast distances and 
picturesque life of the Arizona desert and 
the California cattle ranges, He has re- 
peopled the sunlit spaces with their native 
Indians. His knowledge of the western 
сом-ропу is almost uncanny and the in- 
terest of his highly deeorative eanvasses 
i* greatly enriched by his truthful drawing 
‹ both man and beast. During his ex- 
hibition at the Maebeth Galleries in New 
York, earlier in the year, his first one 
man show in New York, Dixon created 
«quite a sensation, and sold а numher of 
fine canvases. This exhibition will Le 
entirely composed of new canvases painted 
this year in Arizona. 
WILLIAM WENDT is exhibiting a eol- 
lection of new landscapes, less than a 
dozen, at the Stendahl Gallery in the Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles, which is of 
unusual interest to all the artists as weil 
as the general public. 
A MEMORIAL Statue by Burt W. John- 
son was unveiled at Pomona, November 
ll, the fifth anniversary of the signing 
cf the Armistice. The statue depicts the 
goddess of Pomona handing the crusader's 
sword to the youth of the valley, аз rep- 


resented by the raneher in typical dress. 
Ihe hronze statue, the figures in heroic 
size, rests upon a base of granite in the 


esnter of Garfi:ld Park. 


WAR MONUMENT FOR THE CITY 

OF LOS ANGELES, PERSHING 

SQUARE. HUMBERTO PEDRITTI, 

SCULPTOR, TRUESDELL AND 

NEWTON, ARCHITECTS. TO BE 

UNVEILED NEXT DECORATION 
DAY. 


A ARON KILPATRICK held his first one- 
*^ man show at Leonard’s during Novem- 
her. Тһе exhibition consisted of eighteen 
landscapes, all from Morro, where he had 
been painting for four months. 


I ANDSCAPES by Guiseppi Сазсіаго, 
4court painter to the Royal Family of 
Italy. will form one of the exhibitions at 


the Cannell & Challin Galleries during the 
first two weeks of December. The subject: 
are views of the Roman Campagna, and 
this sensitive and eolorful artist has suc- 
ceeded remarkably in eatching the brill- 
iant glowing light of the Campagna which 
is so akin to the atmosphere of our own 
California eoast, a quality which renders 
his works partieularly interesting to Cali- 
fornians. 

VERY comprehensive exhibition of 

etehings by Sir Francis Seymour 
Падеп, the biggest figure among English 
etchers of the last century, and one of the 
greatest etchers of all time, will be held 
at the Cannell & Chaffin Galleries during 
the first three weeks of Deeember. Haden 
has a deep appeal to both the American 


and English Art lover, in whose heart, 
love of nature is so firmly implanted. 
Haden's "Sunset in Ireland” eonsidered 


the most beautiful landseape ever executed 
in drypoint, and his amazing achievement 
"The large Shere Mill Pond" will both be 
shown together with an unnsually com- 
plete set of this great master's fine etch- 
ings. This exhibition is one more link in 
the chain of important print group: which, 
during the past year, have made the Can- 
nell & Chaffin Print Room one of the fore- 
most cultural and educational points in 
Southern California. 
Y ILLIAM SWIFT DANIELL has been 
holding an exhibition of oils апа 
water colors at the Mission Inn in River- 
side, and eontemplatcs holding others in 
the lesser towns of Southern California. 


N exhibition of pottery has just closed 
in the Fine Arts Hall, the University 
of California, Southern Branch, Los An- 
geles. Tne r.cent work of Leta Horlocker 
was shown, and Fred Robertson of tne 
Claycraft Pottery contributed excellent ex- 
amples of his work.  Taere wer» very 
chcice things from the Tropico Potteries 
(garden pottery). 
M RS. BANNELL SAWYER announces 
Interpretative Art Lectures  (illus- 
trated) on Old Italian Masters, at the Los 
Angeles Biltmore, the two first Tuesdays 
in December, 3:30 o'clock. December 4, 
Michelangelo, and December 11, Raphael 
Sanzio. Tickets may be obtained from 
Mrs. S. B. Barnes, Regent Apts., Los 
Angeles, and Mrs. Ernest Lawrence, 1260 
N. Michigan Ave., Pasadena. 
ТІНЕ MacDowell Club of Allied Arts are 
now in their new quarters, 462 North 
Western Ave. ‘Los Angeles. It is the 
present plan for the Club to hold exhi- 
bitions from month to month; each ex- 
hibit to continue for four weeks. 


Music 


ТІНЕ dates for the Philharmonic Sym- 

phony concerts, Walter Henry Rothwell, 
Conductor, at the Philharmonic Auditor- 
ium, Los Angeles, are Friday afternoon 
Symphonies, December 14 and 28, Saturday 
evening Symphony concerts, December 15 
and 29. The Sunday afternoon Popular 
concert will be given December 9. 

HE Pasadena Music and Art Associa- 

tion announces the 1924 Artists Series: 
Jascha Heifetz, young Russian violinist, 
Wednesday evening, January 16. Ukrain- 
ian National Chorus, Wednesday evening, 
January 23. John McCormack, Monday 
evening, February 25. Harold Bauer and 
Pablo Casals, Tuesday evening, Mar.h 11. 
All concerts to be given in the Pasadena 
High School Auditorium. 

q pita Behymer Philharmonic Artist Course 
includes, Rubinstein-Kochanski, piano 
and violin, December 11, and Anna Case, 
soprano, December 13. 
ALICE COLEMAN BATCHELDER ап- 
nounces the second Chamber concert of 
the series of eight will be given Wednes- 
day afternoon, 3:30, December 12, at the 
home of Mrs, Albert Sherman Hoyt, 917 
Buena Vista, South Pasadena, with The 
Zoellner Quartet. 

HE third event of the Auditorium Art- 

ists Series, at the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, December 10, will be 
the quartet of Victor artists: Olive Kline, 
soprano; Elsie Baker, contralto; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor; and Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, in solos, ducts, trios, and quartets. 
[MPRESARIO Behymer announces an ad- 

ditional series of concerts to be known 
as the Midwinter Series. 

The first event on this midwinter course 
will be the famous Sistine Chapel Choir 
of Rome, scheduled for December 3. The 
eleven other evenings include Anna Case, 
gifted American soprano; Elena Gerhardt, 
greatest of living lieder:ingers; Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, the Ukrainian National 
Chorus, Anna Pavlowa with her ballet 
and orchestra; also those delightful fun- 
makers, the Tony Sarg Marionettes; Emilio 
de Gogorza, baritone; the Stuart Walker 
production of “Тһе Book of Job”; a joint 
recital by Harold Bauer and Jean Ger- 
ardy; Ossip Gabrilowit:ch, and а choice 
of recital by John McCormack Feodor 
Chaliapin or Mme. Galli Curci. 

TEE Zoellner Quartet will give the sec- 

ond concert of the Biltmore Chamber 
Music series, December 10. The Zoellner 
Quartet her»tofore gave its Los Angeles 
concerts at the Ebell Auditorium but will 
present the six concerts of this season at 
the new Biltmore Music Room. 


ТЕЕ Los Angeles Oratorio Society will 
present its annual performance of the 
"Messiah," Sunday afternoon, December 


“ USICAL America’s Guida,” edited and 

compiled by John С. Freund, is the 
largest issue yet published, and this is the 
third year of publication. The Guide is a 
complete chronicle of the mucical resources 
of the United States and Canada. 


OVER 1000 singers who were members of 

the great chorus іп “Тһе Wavfarer.” 
given іп Scptember, have formed а per- 
manent choral society to be known as The 
Wayfarer Cherus. This is the largest 
singing body in Los Angeles if not in the 
West, and includes a very high average of 
voices and musicians. 


William Tyroler, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera, now a resident of Los An- 
geles and a conductor and musician of 
world celebrity, will conduct the chorus, 
by the unanimous election of the body of 
singers. New works never before beard in 
Los Angeles are contemplated by Conduc- 
tor Tyroler. 

ТІНЕ Community Arts Orchestra of Santa 

Barbara, Roger Clerbois, Conductor, 
announce a winter series of six сепсегіз, 
Sunday afternoons. 3:30 o'clock, Recrea- 
tion Center. The dates for December are: 
Sunday, the 2nd and 16th. 


THE Los Angeles Chamber Music S-ciety 
have engaged the Russian Quartet to 
play a program as guest artist on D'cem- 
ber 7. The quartet is a recent organiza- 
ion in Los Anreles. and із mad» up cf 
Lubevi ki first violinist, Morris 
secend vi^linist. Josef Rosenfeldt, 
t, and Ossip Giskin, violoncellist. 
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THE Pacific Grand Opra Company, а 

professional organization of over 100 
ar.i-ts, will give two performances of 
Italian opera at Philharmonic Auditorium, 
Та дау and Wednesday, Decemb.r 25 and 
26. This company includes douole cast of 
artists, a large chorus, the Ippolitoy bal- 
let, and a symphony orchestra of forty- 
five. Among the operas to be given will 
be “Rigoletto” and a double bill including 
“Pagliacci.” 


JOHN SMALLMAN, baritone will give 

iis annual Recital at the Ebell Club on 
Wednesday, December 5. Sol Cohen, vio- 
linist, will a:sist. Mr. Smallman will fea- 
ture tl.re» new songs by Los Angeles com- 
posers: "What Trees Wer» іп Gethse- 
mane," by Sol Coher; "Lovs's Trislogy,” 
by Mrs. Hennion Robinson, and “Тһе 
Heart cf a Rose," by Elinor Remick War- 
ren. 


LARGE number of Pasadena and Los 

Angeles тиіс lovers are eagerly await- 
ing the matince musical afternoons to 
be given this winter at the Hotel Vista 
4:1 Arroyo under the direction of the 
well known Northern impressario, Miss 
Alice Seckels, 


A long list of subscribers attests the in- 
terest with which the musicals are being 
anticipated. Arthur Rubinstein, the fa- 
mous Polish pianist, will make his ap- 
pcarance in the first of the series, Decem- 
ber 10. 


Vilhjalmer Stefansson, the noted author- 
lecturer-explcrer, will appear January 14. 
Tiere will be two programs in February, 
Frank Swinnerton, celebrated English nov- 
eli.t, February 4, and the Duncan Dancers, 
a beautiful dancing trio, February 28. 
Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano, 
will give the first program in March, fol- 
lowed by the Sympaonic Ensemble in a 
chamber mu:ie program which will close 
the series March 31. Following the mus- 
ical program tea will be served with the 
artists as the special guests of honor. 


(COMMUNITY music meetings are held 

every Tue:day evening in the High 
School Auditorium, Pasadena, under the 
direction of Artnur Farwell. Indian mu- 
sic, presented in part by Indian musicians 
in costume, was heard at the community 
mu ic meeting Nov. 20.  'Those taking 
part were Gloria Mayne, soprano; Chief 
Yolanche, baritone, апа  Wah-noo-nah, 
pianist. 


FITZGERALD Concert Direction, Merle 

Armitage, manager, will prezent Nyir- 
egtazi, pianist, as the second artist of the 
series, January 7, at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


Announcements 


TEE programs offered by the Pasadena 

Community Players, in the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse, for the month of 
Dacem»d г ar? espocially intere:ting: Nov- 
ember 29 to Dec2mber 7, "Merchant of 
Veni.e." December 17 to 22, "Sing а 
Song cf Sl-epy-head” by James W. Foley, 
and "At the Sivn of the Greedy Pig" by 
Charles S. Bro: Кз. Dec^mber 25 to Janu- 
ary 5, a repertory of four plays to be pre- 
sented on art rnate evenings, "Candida" 
by Bernard Shaw, “Тһе Importance cf Be- 
ing Earnest’ by Oscar Wilde, “Twelfth 
Night" by Shake peare, and “Romances” 
by Rost nd. 


арыз Women’s University Club members 

of Los Angeles have purchased the гезі- 
dence at 932 South Hoover str»et аз a club 
house, and will finance the proposition by 
а schem? of lif?» memberships. 


THE Community Arts Players of Santa 
Parbara announve the pr-duction dates 

fr D-ermbcr as the 7th and 8th. The 

p:ays ar? given at tke Potter theater. 


FRANCE GOLDWATER announces for 

the seernd attra^tion at the Five Arts 
Teeat-r. Los Angles, the meledrama, 
"Р. U. R” (Rosum’s Univeral Rabots) 
by Karel Caplek. a Cz2cho-Slovakian au- 
thor and dramatist. 


LINE BARRETT GREENWOOD will 

c^nti»ue her current reviews on world 
events, bo-ks and their authers, new plays, 
тиіс а-а art, at the Shaketn-are Club 
H-uce Pa-adeva. еп the fir-t Fridays іп 
the month, at 11:00 A. M. December 7th, 
а-а January 4th. 


ATIONAL Drama Week. Januarv 20- 

95. іпеіштіуе, ~ponsered bv the Drama 
Learua cf America. The Prama League 
ef America anbal: to all institutions and 
individuals interect^-d іп the promotion 
ef hetter civic life through the means of 
prt to еһсегуе for the second vear a week 
dev^ted t^ tke coordivatine of the werk of 
all атеосізіісіз and individuals interested 
in edu^ating t^^» publi^ to appreciate and 
demand «ecd drama. and іп awaken the 
pub'ie t^ the imn-rtance ef the theatre as 
a social force and as a great educational 
mov^ment. 


DR: ROBERT ANDREWS MILLIKAN, 
^f Pacadera bar b2en awarded the 
Maheo] prize for nbycics. Пг. Millikan is 
d'r^e*^r of the N-r~an Bridge Laboratory 
ef Physics ard chairman of the adminis- 
trativ^ eruncil of the California Institute 
rf Teehnolorv. His achievements іп 
түзе-ісе have marked him ав one of the 
f ro^most <сісз4ізіз ef the world. Dr Milli- 
kan kas abo tern award-d the Hughes 
Medal hv the R-v3! Soci^ty of London for 
the same accomplishment. 
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ІШ is a matter of pride and satisfaction 

to Pomona College that they are able 
to ofer to the student body, the faculty, 
and a limited number of friends the un- 
usual course that is to be presented this 
year, The entire course consists of num- 
bers by Tito Schipa, premiere lyric tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Company on Nov- 
ember 12th, Anna Case, favorite prima 
donna soprano, who comes on December 
14th, the great Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra on January 29th, the Portman- 
teau Players with Stuart Walker on Febru- 
ary 19th, Harold Bauer, the world fam- 
ous pianist, on March 10th, and the San 
Francisco Chamber Music Society on April 
19th, 


HE Parish Aid Society of St. James’ 
Church, Sonth Pasadena, will hold a 
hazaar, Tuesday, December 4. 


o 
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SEAL OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
LUCILE LLOYD DESIGNER 


(CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE ОҒ TECII- 
NOLOGY: 
Dr, Раш Ehranfest, University of 
Leiden, a noted physicist, is to lec- 
ture at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology during the second semester 
term of 1923-24. 
The design for the new Linda Vista 
Street bridge is being completed at 
California Institute of Technology. 
Mr. Douglass Mackenzie of the class 
of '22 is the engineer in charge, em- 
ployed by the City of Pasadena. 
An  Inter-Collegiate Extemporaneous 
Speaking Contest was held at the 
University of Southern California on 
Thursday night, Nov. 22. Much college 
enthusiasm was felt by those present. 
The first honor was awarded Red- 
lands College, second honor to Oc- 
cidental. Other colleges represented 
were University of Southern California, 
Southern Branch of the University 
of California, Whittier College, Po- 
mona and California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Ше COLLEGE: 

On December 17, at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Friends College will hold its 
$100,000 banquet to raise funds for 
the enlargement and to endow the 
college. Each plate will sell for $100 
and the students and alumni are using 
every effort to make the occasion а 
real one, Mr. William Gihbs McAdoo 
is expected to be a guest of honor. 
This banquet is the beginning of a 
drive to increase University funds. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE: 
The Junior Class play, "Plays and 
Play Rights," is announced for De- 
cember 7 at the Eagle Rock Grammar 
School. The play is a farce on the 
making and producing of a play and 
is expected to cause much amusement. 
you write, want to write, or only 
try it is worth your while to attend 
this play. The Arden Dramatic So- 
ciety will present Arden Follies and 
the Arden Play after Christmas va- 
cation. The exact date for either per- 
formance has not yet been set. 
The Occidental Art Department an- 
nounces the beginning of a thorough 
one year eourse in the History and 
Appreciation cf Art. The class will 
be required to visit all the Art Gal- 
leries of Southern California and spe- 
cial time is devoted to the study of 
Japanese and Chinese art, realizing 
the close relation between onr West 
Coast and the Orient and that to un- 
derstand a people one must first under- 
stand their art. Special loan ех- 
hibits will be held from time to time 
in the Occidental Gallery in the New 
Library building upon its completion 
in the near future. 
The Occidental СоПере Woman's Club, 
composed of Occidental Alumni, will 
hold a Thanksgiving Carnival, Dec. 
8, on the campus. АП organizations 
on the campus will have booths. With 
refreshments and music and a contin- 
uous vaudeville performance, the oc- 
casion is expected to be a gala one. 


JNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

SOUTIIERN BRANCH: 

On Dec. 14 a concert will be given 
by the student choir and the uni- 
versity orchestra under the direction 
of the music department. Some de- 
lightful solos with the Christmas car- 
ols will make the occasion a season- 


CALIFORNI Y SOW Pia MID 


Non-Detonating 


Gasoline 


Like the Smokeless Powder of Big Guns 


Some gasoline detonates. Union Gasoline 
does not. And that distinction may largely de- 
termine the efficiency of the motor that vou 
drive. 


Detonating gasolines explode instantaneously. 
Crashing against the piston, they depend upon 
the single impulse for the complete piston stroke. 


They limit the compression because of their 
tendency to explode prematurely, resulting in 
less power and efficiency. 

Detonating is a cause of "knocking"—vou've 
noticed it on hills. 

Also, those crashing impulses cause vibration, 
which means wear and tear. 


The Powerful Thrust 


Union Gasoline is son-detonating. Its ex- 


plosion is prolonged. 


It thrusts the piston, does not crash against 
it. It causes sustained impulse, exerting power 
to the full length of the stroke. 


Authorities agree that it permits increased 
compression because compression ік limited by 


the tendency of gasoline to detonate. 


New Speed 


So with Union Noa-Detonating Gasoline 
vour car gains new liveliness . You notice a new 
"lift" on hills, a snappier pickup, more power 
and less vibration. at all speeds—less wear and 
tear. 


And this increased efficiency means more mile- 
age, too. 


Union Non-Detonating Gasoline is the prod- 
uct of progressive refining methods. Its quality 
is governed by exhaustive tests. “The research 
of able chemists, equipped with the 
finest apparatus for studying refining 


methods, is constantly devoted to its 


UNION | improvement. 
| GASOLINE!) 
[| SPEED а roma 2 
E So there are many reasons for using 
[——^4 this non-detonating gasoline іп motor 


Ша 


cars, trucks and tractors. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


of California 


Union Gasoline 


able festivity. The public is invited 
to attend. Admission free, 

From Dec. 20 to 22 inclusive the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Social Sciences will 
hold its third annual meeting at the 
University of California, Southern 
Branch. The purpose of this meeting 
is to further solve social problems 
of the community. Those attending 
will include city oflicials, leading рго- 
fessors of the social sciences of all the 
institutions of learning of California 
and influential citizens. The officers 
of the Academy are as follows: 
Charles Е. Martin, President, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; E. М. 
Sait, Vice-President University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; John R. Haynes, бес- 
ond Vice-President, Los Angeles; Er- 
nest С. Moore, Secretary-'lreasurer, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
The Costume design department of the 
University of California, Southern 
branch executed the costumes used in 
the Community Theater of Pasadena's 
production of the "Merchant of Ven- 
ice." The materials were dyed, the 
costumes planned and the garments 
completed as class work. 


ASADENA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Rev. Robert Freeman, D. D. Two 
Christmas services at 11 a. m. and 
7:30 p. m. and Christmas communion 
at 4 p. m. on Christmas day. 

A Christmas play, "Dickens' Christ- 
mas Carol" and a family Christmas 
dinner for all church members will 
be held during the week. Special 
Christmas exercises will be held in 
all departments of the Sunday School 
and a special Christmas party will be 
given for the little ones of the church. 


HROOP MEMORIAL CHURCH 

Universalist, Pasadena, Rev. Carl F. 
Henry. 
A family Christmas tree for all mem- 
bers of the church and friends will 
be held the Friday before Christmas. 
Gifts for the poor will be brought to 
the tree and music and Sunday School 
entertainment will contribute to the 
general good times. 


HE CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Pasadena: 
Friday evening before Christmas а 
delightful Cantata will be given at the 
church, On Christmas Eve a Sunday 
School prcgram of Christmas songs 
is to be given by the Juniors and all 
attending will bring gifts to make 
this a giving Christmas. A little 
childrens’ party will be held Saturday 
afternoon in the Sunday School rooms 


HE BROADWAY CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH, LOS ANGELES: 

The public із invited to attend a de- 
lightful cantata to be held the Snn- 
day night preceeding Christmas. On 
Christmas eve the children of the Sun- 
day school will present a Christmas 
Pageant. There will be at this time 
vifts for the little tots of the pri- 
mary department. Тһе various or- 
ganizations of the church will have 
Christmas trees at the automobile 
camps for the children there. 


IRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 
LOS ANGELES: 

Wil have special Christmas music 
Sunday evening preceeding Christmas, 
Different Sunday School classes will 
have their trees at different times 
during Christmas week and hundreds 
of packages brought to these functions 
will be distributed among the poor, 


F RST BAPTIST CHURCH, LOS 
ANGELES: 

Christmas contata "боп of Bethle- 
hem," with several anthems and spe- 
cial Christmas sermon Sunday night 
preceeding Christmas. Gifts collected 
at Sunday School entertainments dnr- 
ing the week will be distributed 
through the City Mission Society to the 
poor. 


pre CATHEDRAL, LOS ANGELES: 
Christmas services to be annonnced 
later. The usual Sunday School dona- 
tions will be sent to County Farm and 
Hospital and boxes will be sent to the 
Seamans’ Institute at San Pedro. 


TRINITY METHODIST CHURCH, LOS 
ANGELES: Д 
Mr, Le Маг, choir director, wishes to 
announce a delightful Christmas can- 
tata. Each department of the Sun- 
day School Primary, beginners and 
Juniors will hold separate programs. 
To make it a "White" Christmas 
gifts will be brought and distributed. 


ALSON CLARK won the prize for the 
best painting in the third exhibition of 
works by California painters at the South- 
west Museum. Mr. Clark did this prize 
picture, entitled "After the Rain" in 
Mexico. John Frost was awarded the 
popular vote prize and the official 
second prize for "'Olancha Peak." and 
Matteo Sandonna took the third prize for 
“The Silver Sereen.” 


For subscriptions to California Southland as 
Christmas gifts to Eastern friends, and for 
other allied matters, address Муз. James В. 
Seager. Subscription Department, California 
Southland, Pasadena. 


| Na Beautiful. 
| Japanese Bungalow 


| For rent at Del Mar, оп the coast 


| boulevard near San Diego, апа La 
| Jolla, on main line of Santa Fe. АП 
modern conveniences, very attract- 
ively furnished. Three bed 
servants’ room, living room, 
having wonderful view of two miles 
of beach and boulevard. 
Japanese arden, pool, glass еп- 
closed Tea House, double garage. 300 
yards to Stratford Inn, beach and 
bath house. Finest winter and sum- 
mer climate іп America. 
golf, tennis. See or Telephone 
E. С. BATCHELDS5R 
Del Mar, California 
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BLANKENHORN 


Pioueer Resideut of Pasadena 
Now at 558 East Colorado Street 
Opposite the Presbyterian Church 


Fair Oaks 41901 


“La Stoner RO 


A quiet, well-appointed small 
hotel on the West Side near 
Orange Grove Avenue. 


Expert Service 


Each menu is carefully planned and 


prepared every day. 


| Grand Ave. and Lockhaven St. 
Pasadena 
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i DRY CLEANERS AND DYERS 
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| Colonial Home Made Candies 
Chocolate Nuts, Fruits and “Chews” 
|| Made by Lucile Knight and sold at 
The Yarn Shop, 370 E. Colorado St. 
Webb & Seward's Drug Store, 
124 E. Colorado St. 
1044 E. Orange Grove Avenue | 
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Delicious Food—Daintily Served 
Luncheon—Afternoon Tea 
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Dinner Every Night $1.00 
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FELIZ NOCHE BUENA! FELICES PASQUAS! MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


By ELLEN LEECH 


USTOM has almost succeeded in doing Christmas up in tissue 
> paper, tied smartly with bright ribbons, throughout the universe. 
In this, America, as in many better things, leads all the rest. Christmas 
carols have, іп a degree, been superseded by songs of “По your shop- 
ping early,” and the distressed refrain of “What shall I give Ann” 
savors more of Calvary than of the joyous birthday of the gentle 
Friend of all the world. It really seems we have forgotten just what 
Christmas means and why we celebrate that wonderful Natal day. 
Perhaps the “Navidad Pasquas," “Noche Buena," which filled the 
early morning air of the long ago days of California had no deeper 
meaning than our “Merry Christmas,” yet it held a heartfelt signifi- 
cance, and we are forced to see that when those phrases were preva- 
lent the Christmas festivities were of a different nature. 

Long usage has accustomed California to the sobriquet of Eldorado, 
as men have ever sought gold within her boundaries, first, the rich, 
red metal torn from the ground; later, the liquid gold of the oil and 
now the accruements resulting from the subdividing, rending and 
tearing the very hills from the face of the earth. But be that as it 
may, and is, there was in primeval California, before the mighty rush 
of forty-nine, the nearest approach to Arcadia this continent has 
ever known; a lovely, pleasant, peaceful existence, a time when friend- 
ships were held sacred and all relationships carefully cherished. The 


life a Progressive would scorn now, a gently flowing tide of recurring 
events, marked by frequent National holidays, church feast days and 
festivals. Every Sunday had its religious festivities and amusements, 
every Mission its anniversary, all families their reunions, each indi- 
vidual his Saints’ Day, and every wedding was made a festival. 
jesides these lesser celebrations there was Christmas and Easter, 
Lady Day and Michaelmas, each with its own particular joys. 

“Vispera de Navidad," Christmas Eve, was а day of great antici- 
pation, not because of the gifts, as there was practically no exchange 
of presents, but filled with an eager preparation for the guests who 
would arrive with the dawn. The early morning hours were filled 
with mass, often referred to as “Midnight Mass," but in the language 
of the Spanish people, “La Mesa del gallo," (the mass of the rooster), 
celebrated at four A. M., when the silence is apt to be rent by the 
shrill calls of this master of the morning hours. After mass there were 
gay greetings, and little groups gathered to exchange good wishes. 
Everybody knew everybody else, there were no strangers, and after 
the religious observance the remainder of the day was spent in an 
exchange of hospitality, music and dancing in the homes, with horse- 
manship and other games in the fields. From sunrise to sunset the 
air was filled with cries of “Feliz Noche Buena" and “Felices Pas- 
quas." 


o 


THE DEODARS OF ALTADENA, WAITING FOR THE CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS WITH WHICH THE MEN OF PASADENA MAKE GLAD THE HEARTS 
OF EVERYONE. A STREET OF CHRISTMAS TREES ABLAZE WITH C OLORED LIGHTS ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT IN OUTDOOR CALIFORNIA. 
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One very popular entertainment was known as "Los Pastores" the 
Shepherds, a form of sacred drama, in which the characters were the 
Archangel Michael, the Devil, a clownish individual called Bartola, 
and the Shepherds. There was scarcely a plot but the action consisted 
of the machinations of the devil to overthrow Michael, which were 
never suecessful and which ended with a duel to the death between 
these two, routing the devil. The Pastores went from house to house 
enacting the same scenes, there was, of course, no scenery and no 
stage effeets, the drama being given usually in the courtyard. 

While in California we no longer have the Pastores, Pasadena has 


SOME SOUTHLAND + 
CHURCHES 


SO WE TTE ы N D 


one beautiful and unusual reminder of the source of Christmas, —a 
street of stars, a street lined with trees, which in the early dusk of 
Christmas week blaze forth in a path of gold. The dark splendor of 
the deodars, brooding in their strength throughout the year, take on 
a deeper significance in their jeweled decking, and seem fitting em- 
blems, aiding us to realize the combined strength and beauty of the 
imperishable quest they help to immortalize. Instead of the one 
blessed star that lead the three wise men of the East to the cradle of 
the Prince of Light, here are a thousand stars to guide us to the 
spiritual knowledge of that brotherhood needed by the world today. 


BY CALIFORNIA 
ARCHITECTS 


The charm of the plan above, made by Mr. Carleton M. Winslow 
for All Saints’ Parish, San Diego, and carried out by him associated 
with Mr. W. S. Hebbard, now also of Los Angeles, is one of inde- 
scribable attraetiveness and beauty. Distinetively Californian in its 
nearness to Mexico and old Spanish traditions, it still appeals to us 
as pre-eminently our own architecture adapted to our own customs 
and beliefs. 


AND COATE, IS 
EMPHASIZ- 


ALL SAINTS. ІХ PASADENA, HY JOHNSON, KAUFMANN 
PEAUTIFUL IN ITS MASSIVE, CHURCIILY NORMAN, GOTHIC, 
ING THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN OUR MIDST. 


ST. COLUMBKILLE'S PARISH GROUP. 


AND RECTORY HAVE JUST BEEN 


SIXTY-FOURTH STREET AND MAIN STREET. LOS ANGELES. FATHER D. J. : 
COMPLETED. THE CHURCH IS ТО ВЕ STARED EARLY NEXT YEAR. TRUESDELL, PU 


IN THE UNIVERSAL- 
IST CHURCH OF PAS- 
ADENA, CALLED 
THROOP MEMORIAL 
CHURCH TO COMMEM- 
ORATE THE FOUNDER 
OF C. 1. Ta THE ROR- 
ЕНІТЕСТ, MR. FRED- 
ERICK KENNEDY, HAS 
MADE CHURCH TRA- 
DITIONAL BUILDING 
BLOOM INTO BEAUTY 
AS A NATIVE CALI- 
FORNIAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. DISTINCTIVE 
AND FULL OF CHARM. 


CONVENT 
RITAN AND NEWTON, ARCHITECTS. 


NUNAN, PASTOR. SCHOOL. 
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A DESIGN AND PLAN FOR A COUNTRY CHURCH MADE AT THE SUGGESTION OF THE RT. REV. W. B STEVENS, > - m x 
BY CLIFFORD TRUESDELL, ARCHITECT, OF THE LOS ANGELES FIRM OF TRUESDELL AND NEWTON. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUTLCH IN RIVERSIDE, 
MYRON HUNT, ARCHITECT. THIS EXQUISITE 
TOWER, DOMINATING THE WHOLE CITY WITH 
ITS COLORFUL BEAUTY AT SUNSET, IS OUR 
EARLIEST EXAMPLE OF THE PLATERESQUE, 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


By THE RT. Rev. W. B. STEVENS 


N a building recently completed for the 

congregation of St. Stephen's Church, 
leaumont, Mr. Carleton M. Winslow has made 
a real contribution to the whole question of 
meeting the needs of the country congregation. 
The structure is a combined parish house and 
church building of Spanish plaster. It seats 
approximately one hundred persons and is 
used both for church services and for social 
activities. The commodious chancel, which 


has a complete equipment of furniture and 
sanctuary ornaments, can be separated from 
the nave of the church by a curtain when the 
building is used for social purposes. 


On the 


meen кексе — 
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north side at the rear is a commodious sacristy 
with ample closets and drawers for vestments, 
linens and altar hangings. On the south side 
is a kitchen with a thoroughly modern equip- 
ment. The external trimmings of the build- 
ing are blue and red. The most interesting 
feature, however, is that the building was 
crected at a cost of forty-nine hundred dol- 
lars. While it is true that every congrega- 
tion looks forward to the time when it may 
have a building to be devoted exclusively to 
worship, at the same time a building like 
this one is exceedingly valuable for the be- 
ginning of the church's activity in rural com- 
munities. 


DESIRE, expressed by both laity and 

clergy in the Episcopal Church, for bet- 
ter design in small churches and chapels, has 
resulted in a series of three or four designs 
and floor plans which will be shown from time 
to time іп The SOUTHLAND. 

The unprecedented increase in our popula- 
tion has made necessary the establishment of 
new parishes and mission chapels in new dis- 
tricts. With proper care and thought in de- 
sign these little buildings may be made most 
charming both inside and out. 

The design shown by Truesdell and New- 
ton is in stucco, but can easily be adapted for 
use with wood exterior at a saving of several 


hundred dollars. The building is very simple, | 


hen 


depending for its charm upon good proportions 
and careful spacing of doors and windows. 
The roof is to be of rough shakes stained a 
weathered green and the stucco walls a warm 
friendly gray. 

The plan is unique in that it contains all 
the essentials found necessary for the ritual 
in the 


larger churches. 


AMANDA CHAPEL AT CARTHAY CENTER, LOS ANGELES, IS BUILT BY J. HARVEY McCARTHY AS A 
MEMORIAL TO HIS MOTHER AND IS A COMMUNITY CHAPEL. A PHOTOGRAPH BY OSCAR MAURER. 
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THE JOHN B. HOLT ZCLAW COMPANY Gite 


1 IKE THE DREAN OF A ЕРМЕ СОМЫ ПІН 
4 THERE HAS ARISEN Оқ WEST SIXTH STREET, 
Los ANGELES, A PALACE OF THOSE ARTS CONTRIB- 
UTING TO THE MAKING OF BEAUTIFUL HOMES. 
THE Јонх B. Hotrzc.aw Company IS KNOWN AS 


THE FINAL COURT OF APPEAL IN STANDARDS OF TASTE 


FOR THE DISCRIMINATING OF THE SOUTHLAND; Gah 
NEVER UNTIL TODAY HAS THERE BEEN MADE VISIBLE 
THOSE RICH SOURCES OF OLD WORLD AND NEW 
WORLD ART HITHERTO KNOWN ONLY TO THE EXPERT. 
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TAPESTRIES AND STAINED GLASS, МА59ІТЕ CARVED 
WOOD OR LACE-LIKE GRILLS OF IRON WORK, GAR- 
LANDED DECORATIONS, FURNITURE OF EVERY PERIOD 
AND PAINTINGS TO GRACE EVERY HOME, OBJECTS OF 
ART IN BRONZE OR CERAMICS, WOVEN FABRICS FROM 
THE East, HERE IN А SERIES OF PERFECTLY 
APPOINTED GALLERIES ARE ON DISPLAY IN AN ЕХ- 
VIRONMENT DESIGNED TO SET FORTH THEIR BEAUTIES 
AND OFFER A SELECTION OF THOSE THINGS WHICH 
GO TO THE MAKING OF AN HARMONIOUS WHOLE. 
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CALIFORNIA Б БОЛД НКЛ РМ) 


A MURAL PAINTING USED BY A PROMINENT LOS ANGELES FIRM OF ARCHITECTS IN A CALIFORNIA HOUSE. 


LUCILE LLOYD, MURAL PAINTER. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION 


IN THE HANSON HOUSE, 
HARWOOD HEWITT, 
MURAL PAINTER. 


HALL 
CALIFORNIA. 
LUCILE LLOYD, 


THE GREAT 
FLINTRIDGE. 
ARCHITECT, 


HAT the subject given me for discussion 

is fraught with difficulties will be acknowl- 
edged by both parties to this inevitable com- 
bination. Great civic buildings, elaborate 
houses, or tiny cottage homes must all be fin- 
ished inside and furnished or the purpose of 
their building is futile. And yet there are 
few workers in any of the professional and 
business sides of building who grasp even the 
smallest house as a finished whole and can 
carry it to a perfect completion. The architec. 
of training and experience has a vision of his 
completed structure before he expresses it on 
paper for his client. Yet it is the interior 
decorator and furnisher who must be relied 
on to gather together from the ends of the 
earth, hand made textiles and objects of art 
which will turn the empty house into a beau- 
tiful, livable home. 

Between these two earnest workers there is 
a great, unfathomable spaee into whieh the 
success of many a fine creation falls. It is 
this space which the intelligent, trained mural 
painter fills—pouring oil or water color, tem- 
pora or good temper on the troubled waters 
that lie along the common shores formed by 
the interior walls of an architect's house. 

The ideal way to work is for the architect, 
mural painter and interior decorator to work 
together, each one striving to do his share to 
make the finished whole harmonious. Unfor- 
tunately this is seldom done and as a result 
the architecture is frequently spoiled by un- 
suitable decorations or a carefully designed 
ceiling is killed by the draperies or rug put iu 
by an interior decorator. Everyone wants his 
own way—to carry out his own ideas and the 
client ends by hating his house and everyone 
who had anything to do with it. 

To get a good result in decoration the 
painter should be working on his sketches, 
working drawings and samples while the 
building is under construction. This gives 
him an opportunity to study the client's tastes 
and the architect's ideas of how his architec- 
ture should be enriched by decoration. Too 
often the artist is called in at the last minute 
and has to work from hasty sketches and 
without a chanee to find out what is really 
wanted. Sometimes the client will not allow 


By LUCILE LLOYD 


Mural Painter 


enough for preliminary work or the architect 
looks upon decoration as an extra to be ob- 
tained as cheaply as possible. 

Very few realize the scope of a mural paint- 
er's work. He must not only paint but he 
must model, carve, make renderings and mod- 
els to seale and full size working drawings. 
He must have a good working knowledge of 
architeeture and construetion and understand 
the preparation of wood, plaster or cement 
for decoration. If the mural painter could 
be retained as an associate, designing all dee- 
oration that forms a part of the architecture 
of the building, much time, money and pa- 
tience would be saved. So, too, if the client 
could only be persuaded to put the money he 
spends, later, on landscapes or genre paint- 
ings which do not go with his house, into one 
good ceiling or over-mantel, which becomes a 
part of the architecture of his home, he would 
be better satisfied in the end. 

There is at present too big a gap between 
the architect and the interior decorator. What 
then should a client expect of the mural 
painter, who is the logical one to bridge this 
£ap. He should expect sketches and samples 
which give him a clear idea of what he is go- 
ing to pay for. He would be wise, however, 
if he or the architect put the painter in charge 
of the plain painting, letting him work out 
samples of the colors to be used in the differ- 
ent rooms. This is the only way to get a 
harmonious result for a reasonable price. It 


THE EPISODES OF THE BEOWULF, A SCANDINAV- 

IAN LEGEND WERE USED IN THE HANSON HOUSE. 

HARWOOD HEWITT, ARCHITECT. LUCILE LLOYD. 
MURAL PAINTER. 


BEOWULF AND THE DRAGON, ONE OF THE DEC- 
ORATIVE PLAQUES MADE FOR MR. HANSON BY 
LUCILE LLOYD. 


is small wonder that so many architects are 
afraid to employ a mural painter. They are 
judging him by their experiences with house 
painters. The language of the architect and 
that of the house painter are very ditferent 
and the latter seldom understands the first 
time what is really wanted. The mural 
painter can usually in a few words get a 
result that it takes the architect or client days 
to aecomplish, because he knows the materials 
and how to combine them. 

Frequently the architect feels that the dec- 
oration he wants is too simple or too small a 
commission for the mural painter. He for- 
gets that large commissions are few and far 
between and that a properly managed studio 
can make money on small jobs as well as large 
ones. In fact it is the small commissions that 
usually pay the overhead from month to 
month. 

Mr. Harwood Hewitt is one of the leading 
architects who do not hesitate to offer a small 
decoration to a painter. He wanted four 
plaques to break the big wall surfaces in the 
hall of the Hanson House at Flintridge. He 
wanted to use something unique and original 
in design. Mr. Hanson is a Scandinavian and 
his nationality suggested the use of the epi- 
sodes of “Beowulf.” We were working оп 
these while the house was under construction 
апа they were planned as part of the archi- 
tecture. They are set into the wall and form 
a part of it. 

“Where can we use mural decoration?” Any 
place where color is needed or a surface has 
to be relieved from monotony—either inside 
or outside. 

The choice of material is governed by the 
surrounding architecture—the color by the 
light—the design by the individuality of the 
client. 

“Is it worth the money?” We believe that 
it is—we believe that a little decoration care- 
fully designed ties the architecture and fur- 
nishings together. Otherwise we would not 
he mural painters, 
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LITERARY CALIFORNIA 


ERHAPS a few personal glimpses of some of San Francisco’s 

talented writers might prove of interest. Before the catastrophe 
and conflagration of 1906, in which all of California suffered, Ina 
Donna Coolbrith lived a quiet, sheltered life in a pleasant flat in 
Taylor Street, near Broadway. It had a charming outlook over San 
Francisco Bay toward the East. The quaint old Mission of Nuestra 
Senora del Guadaloupé—Our Lady of Guadaloupé—was in the fore- 
ground, a beacon-light for the Latin Quarter—and a short distance 
beyond was the Church of St. Francis de Assissi—San Francisco’s 
Patron Saint,—one dearly beloved and treasured in memory. Іп 
the Bay is Yerba Buena Island—commonly called Goat Island, be- 
cause of the legend that it once sheltered a band of goats, and tradi- 
tion claims that there is one of the descendants still roaming over 
the rugged slopes. A pleasing view by day, and a fairy-like dream 
at night with the myriad lights twinkling below, and Alcatraz with 
its winking eye ever watchful of the mariner. Miss Coolbrith’s house 
was filled with treasures from many lands. A square piano stood 
in one corner of the room; sweet little love-birds twittered in gilt 
cages in a window and golden-winged canaries sang their rounde- 
lays in another. Esconced in comfortable chairs, or occupying fa- 
vorite cushions were Miss Coolbrith’s beloved cats—Titan, an ordange- 
hued beauty, and Moon-ah, an aristocrat of Persian variety—snow- 
white and scornful. The drawing-room was filled with books—auto- 
graphed with names of cosmopolitan fame—Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, and other writers—poets and 
authors and scientific men, all had contributed to her salon. А paint- 
ing by Keith, who was a valued friend, hung upon the wall, and 
other paintings were there. Indian pottery, choice, rare, old china, 
old mahogany and other treasures were scattered about. It was a 
gentlewoman’s abode, and gathered there were many friends of 
talent and those who had won distinction. A visit to Miss Coolbrith’s 
in those haleyon days was delightful. The duenna was a woman of 
unusual presence—tall, stately, with soft, gray hair, brilliant eyes 
that were sometimes topaz and sometimes a soft gray, a gracious 
manner, Miss Coolbrith won admiration from all. When interested, 
or amused the sparkling eyes shone with added lustre, and the smile 
was whimsical and sweet. Some one who admired Miss Coolbrith 
once compared her to a mastiff. That may be a tribute to her 
genius, for a mastiff is a king in certain worlds, and Miss Coolbrith 
was queenly. 

When the catastrophe came she shared in common the destruction 
of some of her household gods, but for some hours she did not fear 
the encroaching conflagration. When she did, she and her faithful 
companion Miss Josie Zoller, gathered up what treasures they could 
carry. Of course the family pets were the first consideration, and 
packing what they could the two women, helpless and alone—every- 
one was busy with his or her own belongings—they carried their 
possessions to what they thought was safety, but where they sub- 
sequently burned. Fate is ever ironical, and had they but taken 
them across the street to what was known as the “House of Mystery,” 
a huge pile of masonry with a stone bulkhead—they would have 
escaped destruction. With other refugees and homeless wanderers 
the two women stayed at Fort Mason until Mrs. Bolt rescued them 
and took them and the pets to her house in Spruce Street. After a 
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By MRS. W. C. MORROW 


prolonged interval Miss Coolbrith found a small flat in Guiseppe 
Cadenasso’s house. She lived there some time, and wrote beautiful 
poems. By her own strenuous efforts and that of some of her 
friends she became owner of an apartment in Broadway near Taylor 
Street, and was fortunate enough to have another marine view. 
There on the fourth Sunday of the month were gathered a small 
group known as the Ina Coolbrith Cirele. When Miss Coolbrith 
decided to try a change of climate and went on to New where all 
good Californians go, but become restless and unhappy until they 
return to the golden sunshine of California, the Ina Coolbrith Circle 
met at the St. Francis, and the day is faithfully kept. Unfor- 
tunately, on this recent visit to her beloved city, Miss Coolbrith 
has been ill and unable to attend but few of the affairs that have 
been given in her honor. She has grieved deeply for the many 
friends who have preceded her to the other shores, and memory 
stirs within her, as she misses another and another familiar face. 

Perhaps the one woman who is most responsible for the preser- 
vation of California Literature—and by that she embraces all of 
California’s Treasure Trove—is Ella Sterling Mighels, born Haskell. 
She it is who has “blazed the trail” and kept the things of the spirit 
alive; she it is who does not let lie mordant those gallant beings 
who worked and achieved fame and did credit to California. She 
has endeavored to keep the records clear and complete. Her first 
published work to that effect was given to the world some twenty 
or more years ago. It is hard to find a copy now, and even at 
the libraries the volume 
is guarded and not per- 
mitted to be taken out. 
Her “Literary Califor- 
nia" was published about 
three or four years ago, 
and that is a compact 
and reliable book of 
reference and extracts 
from the work of those 
who smiled and left the 
world long since are 
treasured within its cov- 
ers. Mrs. Mighels is a 
remarkable woman. She 
is known as “Aunt Ella" 
to many children whose 
lives she has enriched 
and whose feet she has 
started on the right 
path. Occasionally she 
has a bonfire in front of 
her home іп Baker 
Street. In this holocaust 
she throws books that 
are not fit for juvenile 
reading. Judging by the 
trend of the "sex novels" 
the complexes, and the 
re?uvenation of countless 
"Mary Janes," she might 
well have a weekly con- 
flagration and do no 
harm, but a vast amount 
of good. 


(Continued on page 24) 


The Los ditos Gardens of Mrs, 

Charles diken, whose new 

“ІІ. Today Be Sweet.” 15 one of 
a Trilogy on The Grape. 


book, 


1роте: The Towers of San Fran 
cisco looking East toward the Bay 
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Christmas Eve 


UMMING up the course of events in the last year or so 

as set forth in the newspapers, a journal which assumes 
to interpret Europe to America draws a strange compari- 
son between Bismarck and Poincaré. After stating that 
Poincaré was encouraged by the allies’ silence to enter the 
Ruhr to collect bills which promised to be uncollectible, the 
writer in this American(?) editorial says with remarakable 
self-confidence as a self-appointed interpreter of France: 


French policy was not concerned with reparations at all, but was intended 
to demoralize and break up the German Empire so as to remove the fear of 
revenge which was shown to exist at the Quai d'Orsay in the earlier days after 
the armistice, to obtain protection for the future. Great nations, sure of their 
virility, do not need to call for protection for the future on the morrow of a 
crushing victory[ ?] over an opponent. Bismarck knew better than most people 
the mistake of the military party in Germany when it insisted on annexing 
Alsace-Lorraine, after the war of 1570, But even Bismarck, though he knew 
that the German high command had made a new war almost inevitable, never 
regarded it as part of German policy to demand protection against France in 
the future. He fixed his indemnity, the Бірсезі he thought France capable of 
paying at the moment, and proceeded to build up Germany in quite a different 
way, to meet the future war he saw facing the country. That was the policy 
which France should have follewed in her turn. 


Shades of our honored dead in a war to stop the terrible 
climax of medieval fighting! Are we of today no further 
advanced in world peace thought than was Bismarck ? 

Much of the population of this earth has still to be con- 
verted to Christianity : much of the Christian world needs 
deeper conviction of what Christ taught. But preservation 
of the German Empire. or of any other empire as such, is 
not a part of the world progress we face today. Bismarck 
is obsolete. Brotherhood tolerates no “German policy” of 
stored-up hatred and revenge. 


Who is to teach Germany that she is the only one left to 
hate deliberately? Who is to help her day by day, individ- 
ual by individual, mile by mile, to conquer her ignorance 
of modern, Christian commerce if her nearest neighbor 
should doggedly turn her back on her debtor and *proceed, 
as did Dismarck, 'to build up France to meet a possible 
"future war"? France may not know it herself, but her 
action is the only local wedge which will force open the 
closed door of Germany to admit the ideals of modern world 
democracy. 

France has entered the Ruhr, the United States has en- 
tered the Philippines, England has entered Egypt, America 
has entered Europe! ‘Brothers all!’ And it is Christ- 
mas Eve. 


Art on the Pacific Coast 


USSELL STURGIS, in his introduction to an early edi- 

. tion of Robinson's Elements of Architectural Compo- 
sition, said as a climax to his views on present day building, 
"It is time that our lay public were a better critic of the 
artist." And later, in considering the means by which this 
conditon mght be brought about, he added, “One thing only 
we know, every little influence which makes for progress is 
to be encouraged to the full." - 

It is to encourage and set forth in worthy manner all the 
efforts now being made on this coast to express art impulses 
in artistic medium, that this magazine exists. For six years 
of constant struggle it has brought to publie notice all it 
has found of hidden talent and honest effort to be true to 
the inspiration so peculiarly potent in California. In archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture and craftsmanship of every sort, 
the population so hurriedly accumulated in this portion of 
the state is eager to learn and anxious to please. Only by 
constantly studying the best work of others can we reach 
a standard that will brave the test of time. Those who go 
abroad to study art bring back something for us all; those 
who buy and place on public view the best of world art are 
public benefactors; those who retire from active business, 
but give California the benefit of their wisdom in munici- 
pal art and administration contribute more in this new 
country than they could in the crystallized centers of life. 
This is true in the building of homes or in the binding of 
books, and those who know good work or how to execute it 
in any line have on this coast a remarkable opportunity to 
make good, and to do good. The latest art product deserv- 
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ing our interest is the making of good books. We have 
unusually good printers in Los Angeles; we have the Hunt- 
ington Library as a high standard of past achievement, and 
now a notable book has been published which we can only 
hope will be followed by others equally competent to make 
Los Angeles known as a publishing center, not by words 
but by deeds. 


In printing and binding his comprehensive volume on 
The Birds of California, William L. Dawson has searched 
the city for good printers, good pressmen, good color work- 
ers in ink. Не has found, too, some notable binders of books 
and has brought together in this, the most ambitious book 
published in Los Angeles, a group of craftsmen from Europe 
and America who prove, in this finished product, a recent 
saying, “If you know what you want you can find some one 
in Los Angeles who can execute it skillfully no matter what 
the art, the craft or the commercial line." 


The Climate 


A T a little mountain resort somewhere in California a 
group of Easterners seated themselves in front of 
the great log fire one day in August and discussed their 
next move. 

I was writing letters at a desk in the ingle nook and paid 
scant attention to their unreserved talk until one of them 
said with manifest impatience, “If we could find anyone in 
California who could tell the truth about the weather we 
could decide whether to go on to San Francisco or down to 
Palm Springs." 

Then I turned and faced the company. “I am a Cali- 
fornian," I said, “апа I think I can tell the truth. The 
climate of San Francisco in August is cool and full of mois- 
ture. If you love to watch the fog come in at the Golden 
Gate and walk across the waters of the һау or climb over 
the Tamalpais range in great billows; if you want to see 
an interesting maritime city and feel the dash of salt 
spray on your face, go to San Francisco. You may not 
have a whole sunny day while you are there, but if you 
take the weather as it comes, each day will offer some- 
thing from great breakers at the Cliff House to an outdoor 
concert in the amphitheater across the Bay. San Fran- 
ciscans love the fog. Their poets sing of it, their artists 
paint it, and their notably handsome women make a point 
of walking in it till their faces glow. If, on the other 
hand, you want a perfect dry climate and a maximum of 
sunshine, you will find them and the beauties of the desert 
at Palm Springs." 

All the party there before the fire riveted their eyes upon 
me in amazement before I ended. The man of the family 
recovered first and thanked me, while the whole group rose 
and moved off whispering together as they went. 


Did they look upon me as demented because I spoke 
frankly of both places? Or, did they think me an outlaw 
because I so evidently had no local axe to grind? I do 
not know, but the thing that gave me most concern was to 
find the basis of their accusation and I asked myself the 
question, are we such charletans, and why? 

Back in my miud there rose like an echo of this conversa- 
tion, a remark made to me by a Quaker lady who had come 
to the coast to settle, and was trying to find the place 
best suited to her needs. “Your people here lie so," she 
had said in the straight forward manner of her sect, “I 
don’t know which way to turn for what I want.” “Well,” 
I had answered, “we have state laws against it where it 
involves investment; but it is hard to curb an ignorant 
enthusiast.” 

However, if this be cur reputation, it is an unenviable 
one; and we shall do well to probe it to its base. Let us 
thrust the lancet into our propagandist literature, pamph- 
lets and the files of our daily press. Here it sinks deep 
into a mass of words which have almost lost their mean- 
ing by misuse. If a great poet, inspired by his first visit 
to California, were to give his imagination full play and 
try to express his most exalted feeling, he would find the 
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best words in our language used up, spoiled, dragged in 
the mud and dust of exploitation and consequently point- 
less. Superlatives abound in our ordinary conversation. 
They float upon the surface of our printed matter attached 
to no comparatives and with no basic facts to give them 
worth. So rank has our verbiage become that we are 
enveloped іп the jungle of it and can not see through to 
the other towns, cities, or countries with which we con- 
stantly compare ourselves. Thus our praise of ourselves 
becomes of no avail and even ridiculous. At this point we 
strike bottom and realize that if we wish to use the words, 
largest, finest, best, in describing that which surrounds us, 
we must know accurately the facts in regard to every other 
similar thing in the world. Without a complete knowledge 
of other countries, their fauna and flora, their beautiful 
buildings, their facilities for transportation, the size and 
quality of their products or whatever they offer to their 
inhabitants, we are debarred from making statements that 
involve comparison, and our own opinions are as worthless 
to a cultivated, travelled person as the glimmer of a little 
candle shining in the sun. 

The amazing thing about it all is that we expect people 
to believe us. 

Not so long ago, in a growing city where І thought to 
buy or build a home and plan a sleeping porch, I asked the 
realty agent driving me about some information as to 
which quarter the storms come from. He was a grown 
up man with some white hairs, and had been long in the 
real estate business. I expected him to know the accurate 
reports of the weather bureau, and what he said was, “Үоп 
know we have no storms in California." 

Dust of the “santa ana"! and thunder of the little dwarfs 
that roll the great cobbles down the Altadena gutters or 
use the trees for ninepins in the alleys of the town! This 
agent was no mind-reader; for as I sat beside him I re- 
called to myself a scene I witnessed in my youth along the 
very streets through which we were passing. A picture 
of tin roofs piled up in vacant lots, of church steeples in 
the street, and the tall pepper trees along а famous avenue 
whipped clean of every berry, every little leaf. But I said 
nothing of the wind storm I had seen. Still determined to 
find the right place for my sleeping porch, I changed my 
question to “Which side of the house gets the most rain? 
For I suppose it does rain sometimes if only to fill the res- 
ervoirs." 

More and more as we become world-wise are we discard- 
ing this provincial habit of misstatement. 

To those who came to California from less congenial 
climates, the wonder of the sunny days and the mild, wel- 
come, rainy season was an intoxication; and they lost their 
bearings in a climate where all their old signs failed. After 
a Mississippi cyclone who would mind a ‘santa ana’? After 
living through eight months of frozen winter, who could 
count one killing frost? Much of this careless talk died 
out with its insignia, the red geranium, in the heavy frost 
of 1913, and many an ananias tree went down forever with 
the brittle acacias during storms of the year following. 

But meanwhile California has gained a reputation for 
a lack of truthfulness and every thing she says is taken 
with a grain of salt. Even now when San Franciscans, 
talking of their great disaster call it ‘the fire’ instead of 
‘the earthquake,’ a queer, unpleasant smile will sometimes 
spread over the face of the listener. This is our medicine 
and we must take it. Though one may have gone through 
the terrible ordeal,—sound asleep in one of the well-built 
houses on a hill street near the center of the city, though 
one may have wakened at the tremblor and then turned 
over and gone to sleep again as did a member of my family 
only to be roused by the general fire alarm— wandering 
homeless for three days while the fire swept ever at his 
heels, what wonder that he has forgot the earthquake in 
the greater terror; and yet—that nasty little knowing 
smile that greets us when we speak of the great fire. 

Here shall the constant probe of public opinion touch the 
live flesh of generations yet to come. Unless we change 
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our habit quickly we shall have stamped a false name on 
the character of those whose heritage the land is and who 
know no other native state than this. 

The older parts of the coast are filled with native Cali- 
fornians who have grown up within its pleasant borders 
and who take for granted winter flowers and sunny days 
and blue Pacific waters as their own. To such real Cali- 
fornians there appears no reason for exaggeration or mis- 
representation. The disadvantages they have to fight may 
not be those of blizzards, cyclones, frozen ground or sum- 
mer rains. Yet there are very real problems here for this 
younger generation. Problems which must be looked 
squarely in the face and never evaded or concealed as our 
typical bird, the ostrich, conceals itself by thrusting its 
ignorant little head in a hole. 

Our rivers must be confined within reasonable limits and 
made to behave with more dignity and consideration. Our 
water supply must be guarded and put upon a wise public 
basis. Our denuded mountains must be reforested, and 
our harbors be made deeper, and all the overwhelming 
troubles of transportation and distance from old centers of 
civilization be worked out and compensated for. 

There is no occasion to guarantee the climate. It will 
work its own sweet will irrespective of our efforts. It 
speaks for itself, and never are the beloved fogs of San 
Francisco Bay or the brilliant days of the southland heard 
to call each other names. We who occupy the land for the 
moment have only to remember how slight is our own 
contribution to its beauty and we will cease to boast. As 
that beauty sinks into our hearts and becomes a real part 
of our lives and being we shall find a new feeling of re- 
serve,—a hesitancy to exaggerate or boast of that which is 
so near and dear to us. And thus, as in all other vital 
things of life, "the truth shall make us free." 


The Best Kind of Rest 


А The Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Baston, sends out leaflets of helpfulness to its Class 
in Personal Religion. The follueving ts a part of the leaflet on “Enter Into Thy Closet and 
Shut the Door." Хот. 23, 192 


HE best kind of rest is to lift the thoughts away from 

material things, from all the little frets and worries 
and cares, and to enter into communion with God, to place 
all those thoughts before God, just for a few minutes; and 
then enter into absolute silence and quietness, where God 
can speak to you, and refresh your soul. “Іп quietness and 
confidence shall be your strength." ‘They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength." You tell me, per- 
haps, that you are too busy ; but I tell you, the harder you 
have to work, and the busier you are, the more carefully 
you ought to keep this rule; and if you tell me that you 
cannot do it, I am compelled to disagree with you. Every 
one of us can, with God's help, do the thing which makes 
him better in body and soul, and if you ask God to show 
you the way, He will “make” it. If it be for ten minutes, 
or even for five minutes,—rest,—deliberately detaching the 
mind from all the little worries and cares; linking the soui 
up in communion with God, you will thus provide Him an 
opportunity of- communion with you, of giving you His 
strength, and His health, and His life. I know case after 
case of nervous trouble which has been cured by just ob- 
serving this rule. Try it. The busier you are, the more 
necessary is it for you. You will save time and you will do 
better work. T. E. Rowe 

—1. 5 OWE, 


The Class Prayer | 


LMIGHTY God, Who art the only source of health 
A and healing, the spirit of calm and the central peace 
of the universe; grant to us, Thy children, such a conscious- 
ness of Thy indwelling presence as may give us utter con- 
fidence in Thee. In all pain and weariness and anxiety may 
we throw ourselves upon Thy besetting care, that knowing 
ourselves fenced about by Thy loving omnipotence, we may 
permit Thee to give us health and strength and peace; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 
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CALIF ORNTA SO Ue ee 


THE WOMEN'S ATHLETIC CLUB OF EOS*ANGERES See 


ROGRESS of plans of the Woman’s 
Athletic Club was reported to members 
at a celebration dinner held at the Mary Louise, 
Four hundred members present learned that 
their project will amount to more than $1,500,- 
000 and that a building to cost $809,000 has 
actually been financed. 
In August, 1922, the last payment on three 


A QUIET CORNER IS PROVIDED IN MAIN DINING 
ROOM BY THE PLACEMENT OF THIS IRON 
GRILLE, 


lots on Flower Street and Eighth was paid 
out of membership fees of an organization that 
had been in existence less than two years. At 
present the club numbers 1650 members and 


Qh fee 


THE ATHLETIC FEATURES OF THE CLUB CENTER 

AROUND THE POOL, WHICH IS LOCATED ON THE 

FIRST PLOOR, NEAR THE EXERCISE ROOM, WITH 
ITS DRESSING ROOMS, AND SHOWERS. 


! 


THE GARDEN THROUGH WHICH THE PRIVATE DINING ROOMS MAY ВЕ REACHED; WITHOUT ЕМТЕН- 


ING THE CLUB QUARTERS PROPER, WHEN THEY ARE USED FOR 


holds in property at present valuation and 
cash assets half a million dollars. Allison & 
Allison, are the architects chosen for the 
building. 

During the showing of the building plans, 
it was stated that delays had been providential, 
since a larger income can now be derived from 
stores that will occupy the lower floor of the 
building, which will help to lower operating 
costs considerably. 

With the growth of club location as a re- 
tail shopping district it was deemed advis- 
able to plan a “convertible” building which 
will allow of expansion of the club quarters, 
now a seven story building, to a limit height 
building. 

The question has arisen as to whether it 
might be well to sell this valuable downtown 
property and build the club farther out. 
But the original purpose of the members 
was to provide quarters for busy women 
in a conveniently located down town club 
available both to town women and out of 
town members. The Board of Directors 
therefore decided against selling the pres- 
ent property, but provided that a large 
portion of the building should be de- 


THE 


CARD AND GAME ROOM ON 
THE MEZZANINE OF THE LIVING 
ROOM IS REACHED BY THIS INTER- 
ESTING STAJRWAY. 


THE MAIN DINING 


TEAS, LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS. 


voted to income producing space. 

Every social need and physical comfort has 
been provided for in the building plans, and 
all groups are represented in the membership 
of the club including business, the professions, 
club, and society. 

With the coming of renowncd women to Los 
Angeles the club will be able to entertain such 
guests in the club home where functions in 
their honor may be given. 

Peculiarly a women's organization, officers 
of the club point with pride to the fact that 
it has been organized and financed by women 
and so economically has the project been 
handled and with such foresight that a gen- 
erous mortgage was easily arranged for the 
financing of the building project. 

Distinetly feminine in note are the exterior 


OPENS FROM THE LIVING 


ROOM 
ROOM AND THE RECEPTION LOBBY AND IS ADAPTED TO 
EITHER FORMAL OR INFORMAL FUNCTIONS. 


—— 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB FUNCTIONS 


and interior plans which give opportunity for 
beauty in decoration and color schemes. An 
outline of the general design brought enthusi- 
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THE LOCAL BIENNIAL BOARD OF THE FEDERATION OF WOMAN'S CLUBS AT THE BILTMORE 


tending 150 feet on Flower with a depth of ception room, living room and dining room 


SOME PHOTOGRAPHS PY MARGARET CRAIG. 


152 feet. Among the features of the build- equivalent to two stories. Spacious stories of 
astic comments and applause from the sup- ing is an attractive loggia on the roof with these three rooms will be raised 50 feet and 
porting members, athletic courts. The second floor, which is the will be decorated in warm tones in keeping 

The facade will be seven stories high, ex- main floor for club activities, will contain re- with the early Italian Rannaissance period 


d 


ORI NUI sem, tu fa, Ue tere эЛ. ag GORE OO 


A fone 


GALLERIA REAL OF THE NEW BILTMORE, LOS ANGELES. THE BILTMORE WILL BE THE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE BIENNIAL OF THE FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS IN JUNE, 1924, AND THE WOMEN OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA WILL BE THE HOSTESSES. 
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Ў ОЗО ХӘ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB OF LOS ANGELES 


OFFICERS 


JESS STANTON, PRESIDENT 
SUMNER SPAULDING, VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. С. SIMMS, SECRETARY 
PAUL PENLAND, TREASURER 


TARE CITY HALE 

A special meeting of the Club is being called 
as this bulletin goes to press, to draft a letter 
to the City Council regarding the new City 
Hall. At the “Bolsheviki Smoker” held last 
summer to discuss this monientous question 
a committee was appointed to investigate into 
the general situation and to report back to the 
Club. Тһе Committee, Messrs. Truesdell, 
Parkinson and Zimmerman, found that the 
Chapter had written to the City Council re- 
questing that no competition be held, and fur- 
ther that the Council award the commission 
to some architect or group of architects, and 
had there allowed the matter to stand. Last 
week it appeared from current newspaper re- 
ports that the Council was determined to hold 
a competition, and the officers and directors 
of the Club were called together to discuss the 
situation. As a result of this meeting, a letter 
was sent to the City Council signed by the of 
ficers and directors of the Club, suggesting 
that the commission be either awarded to the 
Allied Architects' Association of Los Angeles, 
or that a competition be held under the juris- 
diction of the Southern California Chapter of 
the American Institute ot Architects. 

The reasons for these recommendations were 
numerous. According to the present City 
Charter, competitive bidding 18 required on all 
city work. It would seem therefore that the 
only way to overcome this unethical phase of 
the situation would lie in changing the City 
Charter, which is an extremely difficult thing 
to do and would involve almost fatal delays. 
Again, the Mayor and Councilmen are quoted 
as opposing am Institute Competition, and as 
supporting a sort of general free-for-all af- 
fair, which would automatically keep every 
Institute member, and consequently practically 
every architect of professional standing, out ot 
the competition. The problem of reconciling 
the city government to the recognized methods 
of employing architects, has never been solved 
in Los Angeles. It is interesting to note that 
the Los Angeles Board of Public Works is at 
the present time getting out plans and specifi- 
cations for about twelve new fire houses, in the 
Park and Playground Department Drafting 
rooms. It might just as well expect a good 
oil painting to come from the hands of one of 
the city park department park-bench-painters. 
How this utterly ridiculous situation can con- 
tinue in this enlightened day and age—how 
it has been allowed to continue during: all these 
years of vigilance of the Southern California 
Chapter—is difficult to explain. The entire 
situation is a crying disgrace to the cty, and 
a serious reflection on the general inactivity 
and lack ot proper organization of the Archi- 
tectural profession. We are almost tempted to 
believe that some members of the. profession 
enjoy the bidding system! 


The Allied Architects' Association of Los 
Angeles is an organization containing some 


fifty-five members of the Southern California 
Chapter, American Institute of Architects, 
whose collective business as an asociation ts 
io do public work collectively. The Associa- 
tion was formed primarily to keep сіуіс work 
away from the politician architeet—because 
strange to say this particular type of indi- 
vidual never produces architecture at least, 
he never has in Los Angeles. "The Associa- 
tion pays its members no dividends—it sim- 
ply recompenses them for any time they ac- 
tually give it. It is evident therefore that all 
of its members have done two pretty ideal- 
istic things; they have sacrificed for their art, 
any opportunity as an individual to do such 
publie work as the Association decides to do. 
and consequently all the prestige that would 
come from doing such a work. Апа again, 
they have sacrificed all the profits which they 
might gain as individuals, were they to do 
the work concerned in their own respective of- 
fiees. One glance at the roster of the Allied 
will convince any truly professional man prac- 
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OFFICE OF THE CLUB, кіх SANTEE STREET. 


ticing architecture that the leaders in the As- 
scciation— including unquestionably the major- 
ity of the best architects in Southern Califor- 
nia—are indeed making a great personal sac- 
rifice in forfeting their opportunites as in- 
dividuals, to become members of the Associa- 
tion. The Association has just completed plans 
for the new Hall of Justice, and is now pre- 
paring plans for the new museum at Expo- 
sition Park. The officers and directors of the 
Club feel that the Allied is an organiza- 
tion of proven worth—not an experiment, and 
that it is the safest organization with which 
to place the City Hall commission, and hence 
the recomnrendation along this line to the City 
Council. 
THE CLUB QUARTERS 

There is a growing feeling among Club 
Members that the Club quarters should be 
abandoned, and that the Atelier should finance 
and manage itself. The Club is paying one 
hundred dollars a month for quarters, and 
only uses them about once every three months. 
The Atelier of course uses them almost nightly, 
but the Atelier is not a financial success, pri- 
marily apparently because the Club has petted 
it too long. 

The Directors and the Executive Committee 
feel that the Club could accomplish far more 
by employing an executive secretary than in 
supporting the Atelier, which in the good old 
days, when the best work was done, always 
supported itself. 

SMALL HOUSE COMPETITION 

The Architectural Club—Examiner Small 
House Competition was unusually successful. 
The drawings are to be printed іп brochure 
form by the Examiner, and the prize winning 
design is to be built at Palos Verdes. It is 
hoped that all of the competitors will get out 
plans and specifications for their designs for 
the Small-House Bureau of the Club, which 
has already received numerous requests for 
many of them. Club members are reminded 
that there is a net profit of approximately 
forty-five dollars every time plans are sold by 
the Bureau, which is now getting unlimited 
publicity in both the Examiner and the Times, 
as well as іп numerous magazines. 

Following is a list ot the contest winners: 

First prize, $500, Leffler B. Miller, 1154 
West 42nd St. of the Allied Architects’ Office. 

Second prize, $250, C. E. Perry, Jr., 1014: 
N. Virgil Ave. of Myron Hunt's Office. 

Third prize, $100, A. H. Clarke, 1107 Hiber- 
nian Bldg., of Myron Ilunt's Office. 

Fourth prize, honorable mention. $25. A. МЕ 
Jeffers, 1226 South Glendale Ave., Glendale. 

Fifth Prize, honorable mention, $25, A. Me- 
Sweeney, 2814 Walton Ave. 

Sixth price, honorable mention, $25, R. D. 
Macpherson, 1107 Hibernian Bldg. 

Seventh prize. honorable mention. $25, Lee 
F. Fuller, 315 Wright & Callender Bldg. 

Eighth prize. honorable mention, $25, qe 
Spencer, 1107 Hibernian Bldg. 

Ninth prize, honorable mention, $25, L. Wur- 
goft, 150-1 N. Vermont Ave. 

Tenth prize, honorable mention, 
Fuller, 315 Wright & Callender Bldg. 

Eleventh prize, honorable mention, William 
J. Stone. 603-8 I. W. IIellman Bldg. 

Twelfth prize, honorable mention, À. J. Wil- 
son, 521 Union League Bldg. 


Lee F. 


DIRECTORS 


DONALD WILKINSON 
WALTER S. DAVIS 
CLIFFORD A. TRUESDELL, JR. 


Thirteenth prize, honorable mention, M. Sob- 
ransky, 1107 Wright & Callender Bldg. 

Fourteenth prize, honorable mention, E. R. 
Hanna, 1123 Lodi Street. 


Continuation of Address 
By Му, Edwin Bergstrom 

So the practice of architecture has grown 
out of the older simplicity mto the modern 
complications. It has not willingly grown, 
but has been forced to do so tn order to keep 
its life. A profession governed so largely by 
tradition as is architecture is ever conserva- 
tive, and takes unto itself new thoughts, new 
responsibilities and new methods only with the 
utmost deliberation, showing the greatest re- 
iuctance to aecept the new ideas of practice 
and the new responsibilities which the newer 
professions of science and art greet with ac- 
claim. In the contest between the efficiency of 
science and the ineffictency of tradition, the 
publie mind has turned to science with pro- 
found respect and the architect must needs 
create new tradition for his profession. 

Although the architect has assumed new 
responsibilities without number, his relations 
to his client and the fundamental functions of 
his practice remain unchanged. Пе is stil! 
primarily the adviser of his client as to the 
proper solution of the building problems; si- 
multaneously, in many instances, he is the 
agent of his client because of his dealings with 
other persons on his client's behalf; he re- 
mains the interpreter of the contract as it 
controls the erection of the work. In this lat- 
ter capacity he acts quite apart from his other 
two fundamental functions, and represents in 
this responsibility both his client and those 
who are constructing the building. In the ex- 
ercise of the third of these functions by the 
architect his exaet knowledge of modern ma- 
terials and constructive methods and his integ- 
rity of purpose are severely tested, and the 
pressure of the constructive industry today is 
being strongly brought against this third 
function, in order that his finality of decision 
thereunder shall be limited to certain aspects 
only of the contract documents. 

These, then, are today the fundamental 
functions exercised by the architect. Do not 
industrial conditions indicate a new function 
which more or less will be assumed by the 
architect ?—that of continuous administrative 
duties of operation and maintenance after the 
building is completed? The time does not seem 
far off when this new function may become as 
important as is now the administration of 
construction work. 

In the construction industry the relations 
of the architect to contractor and manufac- 
turer and to labor have become far more 
closely interwoven as materials and methods 
have multiplied. The building operations of 
the past, if of any importance, took years of 
effort under hand labor conditions—the mod- 
ern building is built with tools and mechanical 
appliances, and its construction is a matter of 
months instead of years. The architect must 
ever keep ahead of construction, and no longer 
is a baker’s dozen of buildings a life’s work 
tor him. The duration of the building opera- 
tion and the economy of its erection are de- 
pendent as never before upon the architect’s 
knowledge of the conditions of the material 
and labor markets and of the adaptability of 
the various constructive methods and mechan- 
ical appliances to his project in hand. The 
proper co-ordination of the various parts of 
the structure and the trades concerned ts a 
matter of vital importance to the architect and 
the owner as well as to the contractor. Thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars are spent to 
no avail because architects, through ignorance, 
cowardice or deliberate intent, do not perform 
their duty of advising the owner as to the best 
and most eflicient and economic solution of his 
building problem and its cost, or of interpret- 
ing fairly the conditions of the building con- 
tracts during construction. 

(Continued) 
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ФР ООС ТКТ CLUB DOWN THE PENINSULA 


By Austin E. MCNEIL 


N THE undulating foothills adjoining the new Los Altos Probably the most unusual feature of The Los Altos Country Club Properties, 

Highway on the peninsula south of San Francisco, апа is the golf course now being built. It will run through the tract along the 
valleys and natural meadows and home owners will find themselves in the 
enviable position of being able to step out of their homes onto the links. 

One hundred and sixty acres for the course was sold to the Los Altos Golf 
and Country Club by The Los Altos Country Club Properties, Inc., with the 
understanding that the finest course and clubhouse in the West would be con- 
structed. The golf club officials readily acceded to this condition and the course, 
planned by Wm. J. Lock, is now being built. Beautiful green fairways, which 
w.ll adjoin all property in the tract, are planned and it is intended to spend 
more than $200,000 on the course and clubhouse. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, the eminent Canadian novelist, selected Los Altos of 
all the spots of the western hemisphere as the most suited to restoring his jaded 
health, and it is a matter of little wonder that hundreds of others should agree 
with Sir Gilbert. Los Altos is only a short ride from San Francisco and leading 
business men of the city by the Golden Gate who have bought homes in the tract 
are its staunch- 
est boosters. 

“Los Altos’ soil, 


One of the Residences at Los Altos, California AON 


commanding a vista of the 
glorious, fertile Santa Clara 
Valley, is situated an ex- 


clusive building tract known 
as The Los Altos Country 
Club Properties, Inc. It offers 
the first opportunity for new- 
comers to secure acreage sites 
on the Peninsula. 


A Brook on 
the Tract 


climate and beautiful setting between the Santa Cruz Mountains and 
the bay furnish all that the commuter can ask for and that the home- 
| seeker seeks,” said а 

prominent San Fran- 
ciscan lately. The road 
work is a most elabo- 
rate and superb piece 
of construction. It will 
be possible for any 
automobile to climb in 
high gear to the high- 
est knolls in the tract. 

Hundreds of shade 
trees will flank the 
seven miles of roads 
which follow the con- 
tour of the hills as 
only a true lover of 
California сап plan 
them. 


The work of plant- 
ing is in the hands of 
the пасоше McLaren 
Co., San Francisco. 


The improvements 
noted in the Los Altos 
Country Club Proper- 
ties, Inc., include abun- 
dance of water, elec- 
tricity, telephone, good 
roads, police protection 
and excellent trans- 
portation facilities to 
San Francisco, besides 
the beauty of wooded 
ravines and a superb 
view of the valley and 
Bay. 
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Plan of the New 
Los Altos Coun- 
try Club Proper- 
ties, Ine., Los Al- yy 
tos, California. Ф О Мм 
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Ladies’ Gem-Set Watches 
Pendants and Ear Drops 


Included 


Notable 
Price Reductions 


Brock’s 


Due to the Nordlinger-Brock consolidation, we find 
ourselves with a greater amount of merchandise— 
particularly in certain departments—than is needed 


10 meet our patrons’ requirements. 


And even though all the merchandise is smart and 
strictly in vogue, sound business judgment demands 
that we break the traditional policy of both Brock's 
and Nordlinger’s and offer price reductions for a 
limited period. 


'Yhat is the reason why the greatest opportunity 
in jewelry for Christmas shoppers ever afforded 
in Los Angeles is now open at Brock's—the oppor- 
tunity to secure at sharply lowered prices Watches, 
Fitted 


of Novelties in 


Gem-set Ear Drops, Diamond Pendants, 


Luggage and a wide assortment 


Platinum, Gold and leather. 


Атто Mo elco ne 


A Б feng 


Now E Unitea With 


Brock and Company 


George А Brocr Pres. Louls 8 Nordinger Vice Pres. 


515 West Seventh Street. 
= Вело Olive and Grand — 
California 


Angeles, 


Los 
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RECENT BOOKS=RE VIEW 


By E. M. Greeves Carpenter 

Multum in parvo might well be writen of such 

2 comprehensive subject compassed by a mono- 

syllable. It has, moreover, the unique advan- 
tage of concerning every being described by it. The author explains 
and analyses human life in its highest relationship, the relationship to 
its Creator. It describes the limitations of science and reason as ap- 
prehended by the finite mind of man, and reveals the inevitable goal 
towards which the ever unsatisfied spirit gropes and strives, and 
which it can only reach by the faith that transcends reason. It pleads, 
in simple and sincere language, for that divine religion of the soul to 
which all material things, even those affairs of social and economic 
importance which modern times tend to magnify unduly, must be 


Мап. 
by Martin J. Scott 
(The MacMillan Company) 


secondary; and proves irrefutably a fact which cannot forever be 
evaded, but must, to all mankind, matter not at all, or matter su- 
premely. 


The Bonadventure. 
by Edmund Blunden 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons) 


This “Random Journal of an Atlantic Holiday” 
is the account of the odyssey of an erstwhile 
landlubber, who happens also to be an excellent 
journalist. His new experiences and adventures in a tramp steamer 
southward bound are chronicled with imagination and humor, and 
are interspersed with lively reflections, apt allusions and shrewd phil- 
osophy. His shipmates are sketched with a gentle and almost alfec- 
tionate appreciation of their characteristies and susceptibilities. The 
whole book is full of the indescribable fascination of the sea, and 
presents a convincing picture of every-day nautical life. 

ROMS This book of strange and cryptic title presents 
i рее the even stranger subject of the organized 
(Doubleday, Page t? Co.) manufacture of man. The mechanically effi- 
cient, but quite soulless products are eagerly sought by all the capital- 
ists who exploit the masses for increased production, mainly for mili- 
tary and commercial ends. But for all its grotesqueness in theme and 
treatment, this clever satire on the trend of modern ethics, reveals a 
grim humor and subtle irony the more impressive for its undissembled 
truth. 


Poems fram 
"Punch" and “Life? 
(The MacMillan Company) 


These excellent companion books contain col- 
lections of the best verse published during sev- 
eral years in these two famous periodicals, the 
titles of which speak eloquently for their contents. All the poems re- 
flect clearly the finest humor, and, covering practically the whole ex- 
tent of human experience, illustrate that invincible and indispensable 
quality in its widest form. 

The Dream and Other Poems, The spirit of the living past breathes with 
by John Maseheld. haunting wistfulness throughout this poetry. 
(The МасМШап Company) Valorous achievement, and that failure which 
is noble in defeat, yet also the wasted dream and neglected ideal, are 
portrayed in an atmosphere at once vivid and joyous, colorless and for- 
lorn, which is enhanced by the beautiful illustrations revealing sudden 
glimpses of old-world scenes. 

The Outline of Everything, “A critical survey of the world's knowledge, by 
by Hector B. Tovsood Sir Arthur J. Wellswater, R. A., Н G., intro- 
(itle, Brown © Company) duced by Hughe Jawpole," wittily sketching, 
though not without some facetiousness, all the sciences that have bur- 
dened mankind. With sly allusion and clever mimicry it reviews many 
well-known characters and recent events, pokes gentle fun at the mo- 
dern mania for condensing knowledge, and derides especially the pom- 
pous prejudices of unperceptive faddists. 

Madrid, Mrs. Erskine’s records of personal observa- 
by ie tions in the sunny capital of Spain recount, in 
eee interesting and fluent style, not only the ar- 
tistic and historic fame of Madrid, but also the less well-known, but 
no less fascinating customs and characteristics of its inhabitants’ 
domestic life. 


The Home Vegetable Garden, 
by Ella M. Freeman 
(The MacMillan Company) 


Steuart Erskine 
Dutton & Company) 


Amateur agriculturists will find this book a 
very useful guide to the planning and plant- 
ing of a vegetable garden, with notes on di- 
seases and insect pests. Wach chapter is to the point, and gives pre- 
cise, comprehensive directions for successful vegetable culture. 

Although intended primarily for medical stu- 
by Hegner, Cort and Root dents and public health officers, this treatise is 
(The Ма Millan Company) утеп in a style not too highly technical for 
the interested laymen, and is of great value as a ready reference for 


the busy practitioner. 
NEW FICTION 
A SON AT THE FRONT, by Edith Wharton (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
is а World War story of unusual theme. Coming so late іп time, this 
clever portrayal of that unforgettable disaster confirms the truth that 
every epoch is best comprehended by those who have the patience to 
ponder on it after it is well past. 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith (E. P. 


THE END OF THE HOUSE OF ALARD, 
Dutton & Co.). Although the author seems perhaps to grind her axe 
a little too noisily, in decrying an age and class which, for all their 
evident faults, have done much in the stabilizing of modern civiliza- 
tion, each character in this able review of a large element of English 
life is skilfully drawn, reflecting consistently the obvious purpose of 
the book. 

THE ENCHANTED GARDEN, by Henry James Forman (Little, Brown 
& Co.) $2, is a picturesque story of love and adventure in the South 
Sea Islands. 

SECRET SERVICE SMITH, by К. T. М. Scott (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is 
the hero of this collection of a detective's adventures in various parts 
of the Indian Empire. 

J. HARDIN & Son, by Brand Whitlock (D. Appleton & Co.) describes 
in detail the conflieting influences in the typical small town life of a 
Middle Western State. 

From Doubleday, Page & Co. RUFUS, by Grace S. Richmond, is a 
delightful story of a charming little war-widow who devoted her life 
to a disgruntled invalid doctor whom she eventually won to a new 
lease of life, by turning his home into a children's hospital. JonN-No- 
BRAWN, by George Loomis, is a psychological study, in popular style, 


Outline of Medical Zoology, 


CALIFORNIA 


From Houghton, Mifflin Со. HARILEK, by “Ganpat,” is a strangely 
fascinating tale of the adventures of three young men who discover a 
forgotten country, finding its inhabitants perpetuating the curious life 
and customs of their most ancient traditions. THE ORANGE DIVAN, by 
Valentine Williams, ($2.00) is a detective story of more than usual 
interest, in which a shrewd old Ex-Chief of the French Criminal In- 
vestigation Department, plays the leading part. SILK, by Samuel Mer- 
win, is a highly colored narrative of commercial relations in the silk 
industry, Шеп ШЕ ancient Chinese Ud their usus competitors; 


| g. em. АЕ Коп Co. 
SEVENTH AND GRAND 


biography, fiction— 
First Floor 


Whatever is new and interesting in travel, 
literature in general—is procurable in the Book Section. 
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INTERLOCKING G TILE 


for Uniform Temperature 


When you think of building remember that 
the first essential for the home is comfort. 


The home built of Interlocking Tile is in- 
| geniously insulated against heat, cold and 
dampness. 


ie Standard fi Quality in Chy Produces 
L.A.Pressed “rick Co. 


ENTIRE SIXTH FLOOR-FROST BLOG 
Second and Broadway 


Telephone 875761 


The Radio | 
Store... 


“Everything Worth 
While in Radio” 


Radio, Electric and 
Scientific Supplies 


Paul Franklin Johnson 
560-562 E. Colorado St. 


Pasadena, California 
Fair Oaks 3281 


| DAILY TIME TABLE MT. WILSON STAGE 


| Leaves Los Angeles, 5th and Los Angeles Sts., daily ma OG np 
Leaves Pasadena, 55 8. Fair Oaks Avenue, d: a at 10:00 a. m. 
Arrives Top .. n MUN 12:00 m. 
Leaves ‘Top for Pas sadena and Los ‘Angeles 3:00 p.m. 


A Specia al Bus for the Accommodation of those wishing to take adv antage of 
visitors’ night at the Solar Observatory will leave Pasadena Fridays at 5:00 p. m. | 

Returning Saturdays at X: ...8 200 а. m. 

must Mise secured at the Observatory | 


Free tickets for Admission to ie ету. atory 
Ofice at 813 Santa. Barbara Street, Pasadena 
RATES 
Round np Good Dr 30 E e M UA RN EA RETE ni $3.50 1] E 
ШЫ. "Eus De ae cU RENE. 2.50 | 


Пока... БӨРІСІ аа, 2009 
E (anther E nuls call. Colo. 2541 or Fa air Oaks, 259 


Ihe 
OHRMUND Bros. 


UNIT SYSTEM OF HEATING 


Sets the 


Standard of the World 


with 


Superior and Destinctive Features 


A Comfortable Home Must Be properly 
Heated 


PASADENA GAS APPLIANCE СО. 
901-3 EAST COLORADO STREET 
Pacific Coast Representatives Wanted FAIR OAKS 93 | 
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Blue Diamond 
A. Architeet. 


Scattle, Washington, built of 
17.—Harold О. Sexsmith, A. I. 


A House in 
Stucco No. 


BLUE DIAMOND 
MATERIALS СО. 


Producers and Distributors of 
Kinds of Fireproof Building 
Materials 


Manufacturers, 


Practically All 


16th and Alameda Sts. Phone 299-011 


LOS ANGELES 


GLADDING Mc BEAN & CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

TROPICO РОТ ТЕКТЕ$, 
GUEN DALE 


INC. 


Biltmore Hotel 


Terra Cotta Vase 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


Tropico, Capitol 4780 


24 Cd d DP Ome eet 


| 
| 
| 
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PAINTINGS of the WEST 


Stendahl Galleries 


of the Pacific Coast 


Locations 
m (hdqrs) 
l'he Ambassador Hotel 
Los Angeles 


Hotel 


The Maryland Hotel 


Pasadena 


The Huntington Hotel 
Pasadena 


del Coronado 
San Diego 


‘The Green Hotel 
Pasadena 


Hotel Vista del Arroyo 
Pasadena 


P. Suie One 


CHINESE ART 


AND 


TEAKWOOD FURNITURE 
FINE HAND. MADE 


RUGS AND. EMBROIDERTES 
RARI PORCELAINS 


IMPOR FERS 
OF 


CHINESE 


510 N. Los Angeles St. Bdwy. 5365 


969 W. Seventh St. Phone 525-20 


ay E 
One block west of Figueroa Street 


524.50 to S12 50 


Pasadena Corset Shop 
Helen B. Ford 


Corsetiere 
Corsets and Accessories --- New Robes and Negligees 
Christmas Novelties 
The New Non-lacing Wraparound Corset 
A New and Fascinating Display of Unusually Dainty Hand-made 
Lingerie in Crepe de Chine and Batiste and Trimmed with Hand- 
made Fillet and Baby Irish Lace 


308 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Fair Oaks 3388 


Opposite the New First National Bank 


Miss Lenz 
Announces 
the New 
Location 


of 


Lenz 
Hat 
Studio 


at 


643-645 
East 
Colorado St. 
Pasadena, 
(ба 
Рһопе 
Fair Oaks 
573 


The Samarkand 


Santa Barbara 
A HAVEN FOR MOTORISTS 
A SUMMER AND WINTER HOTEL 


Expert Cuisine. Perfect Appointments 


Arches of Samarkand 
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Бапаһ Aiken, author of Californian novels, at the hospitable gate 
of Lavendar Farms, her home at Los Altos 


Mrs. Mighels is a handsome woman still, and though life has 
held much of tragedy for her, she is invincible and master of her 
soul. The loss of her husband, the talented Adley Cummings, the 
tragic death of her only child—Viva, in the first blush of young 
womanhood, and later the death by an accidental gunshot wound of 
her second husband, Philip Verril Mighels, stunned her for a time, 
but undaunted, serene, indifferent to Fate, she kept bravely on. 

Several years ago she organized The California Literature So- 
ciety, and it meets the third Sunday of every month. In September 
Mr. and Mrs. Webster were the hosts in the ballroom of the Colonial 
Hotel. Mrs. Webster was Miss Grace Hilborn, and a niece of Philip 
Verrill Mighels. As usual, Mrs. Mighels was assisted in keeping 
aflame the toreh which she had lighted and extracts from California 
authors were read. Mr. Mark Newmark, himself a master of diction, 
rendered tribute to some of those Californians who had recently 
passed through the gate of Eternity. Touchingly and feeling he paid 
tribute to W. C. Morrow, who entered into life eternal in April, 
Claudius Thayer of Berkeley, a talented poet of deathless ambition 
and a man who had been tied to an invalid chair for years, and who 
closely followed his valued friend, W. C. Morrow; Arthur 1. Street, 
one time editor of Collier's; Mr. Clarence Thomas Urmy, who died 
in June, his lute forever stilled on this earth, but who surely was 
welcomed by the heavenly orchestra; Mr. Thomas Flynn, and others 
less known. Since their passing the "Silver-tongued" orator, Thomas 
Fitch, a chum of Mark Twain, died at the Masonie Home in Alameda 
County, Monday, November 12, 1923. 

The trio of women would not be complete without Miss Cora L. 
Williams, of Thousand Oaks, Berkeley. Miss Williams originally 
came from Southern California where her parents still live in lovely 
Santa Ana. She has been a noted educator and writer for many 
years, though much younger than the other two. Her writings 
incline to the scientific, although she has written many lighter things, 
but her book “Ав If," and “Creative Evolution," and her school 
for Creative Education have brought her before an appreciative 
publie. The aristocracy of brains is always in the minority perhaps, 
but no one knowing Miss Williams fails to love her. She is attrac- 
tive with her softly greying hair piled high on her classical head, 
a wonderful mind and a winning smile that lights up her intelligent 
face—a woman of determination and force. The house in which 
she lives is high on a hill among beautiful Thousand Oaks. To view 
a sunset from the terraces of that beautiful home is indeed a privi- 
lege. Nature stages a wonderful panorama and the pageant of 
marching clouds of red and gold melting into turquoise and rose 
beyond the Golden Gate, and the pictures that only the Master can 
paint remain long in the memory. As twilight falls, Alcatraz sends 
out her flashing beacon. Fort Scott and Bonita Light respond, while 
the gleaming lights from Sausalito, Richmond, San Francisco, Oak- 
land and Berkeley almost dim the stars above. 

The California Literature Society met last month in Piedmont— 
an exclusive residential distriet of Oakland. Dr. Frank Fisher is the 
President of the society, hut everyone defers to Mrs. Mighels, and 
after the reading is over the exercises close with the beautiful song, 
“Home Again.” There is no pretence of trained voices, but all 
sing from the heart and there’s rosemary for remembrance and a 
thought of those who are “Home at Last from a Foreign Shore.” 

Tuesday, November 13, was the seventy-third anniversary of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s birth, and in Washington Square where 
the Stevenson monument stands, George Sterling and other members 
of The Bohemian Club placed a wreath just above the inscription 
on the monument—*'To Remember Robert Louis Stevenson." “Тһе 
heather of Scotland, the laurel of glory and the orchid of memory,” 
were in the wreath. “A polyglot public ringed the small group of 
Bohemians—almond-eyed Chinese, Italians from the Quarter with 
gold hoops іп their ears—humanity, brown, white, yellow, black— 
but the heart of humanity which Stevenson loved. ... Brown-throated 
men of the sea were there—sinewy forms that rose lazily from 
where they lay sprawled in the grass, green in the bright November 
sunshine—men with calloused hands, dark as kelp; men with rolling 
gait and nomad homes—those ships with 'the salt of the sea on 
their éordage' that creep through the mist-hung gate.” 
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GO GEYRREYRNOEY a KEY BVBVEBVEVEY 


owe PRE CIATION 


To the great Masters of Architecture of the past is due credit for 
much of art and beauty in our modern structures. Ictinus, Architect for 
the Parthenon, Vitruvius of Rome, Michelangelo, Vignola and Palladio 
of Italy, Mansart of France and Sir Christopher Wren of England all 
originated principles of design or methods of construction which are 
fundamental to the work of the modern Architect. To their originality 
and initiative Architecture owes its development. The spirit of achieve- 
ment and appreciation of beauty illustrates so clearly the necessary attri- 
butes of the Architect, qualities peculiar to the profession. In the solution 
of the complex problems of modern construction the examples of the past 
and their creators should not bz forgotten. 


Allied Architects Association of 


E K 7 C К E offer for investment of Personal or Trust 
eS N LEDS Sa ery Funds sound Securities returning highest 
87 South Euclid Avenue rates consistent with safety. 


Er 7499 WILLIAM R. STAATS COMPANY 
Established 1887 


m Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
Tableaux Moderns d d 


311 East Colorado St. 
| | PASADENA, CALIF. | 
Objets d’Art exclusifs Los Angeles San Diego San Francisco | 


DO. n , 
americain, europeen 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A o CHS y aíek Gar es 
t 
P R І VAT E E S TAT E 3304 Rowena Ave., East Hollywood 
RIED М 5), RKO Water Lily Catalogue 598-223 
Requires dics thorough study of the n T үл 
many conditions involved. BE SURE Southland rival 
vou secure competent service. each other in 
beautiful water 
» gardens and lily 
(Llarenre P. Ma t pools—Our ser- 
(Су E vice is expert 
| LANDSCAPE .. ENGINEER .. CONTRACTOR and complete. 
№. — % Send for infor- 
PASADENA | z ы Pope mation, prices 
| t ow and plans. 
(3) 


Choose your own architect from the representative styles shown 
| Н. \( oodworth in “California Homes” by California Architects. Price $1.00. 
and Son Address: ELLEN LEECH, 


, Ms 544 So. El Molino Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 
Designing and Building | 


PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 275 BANK 
200 E. Colorado Street Central Office—Sixth and Spring Streets 


3 : Conveniently Located Branches Throughout Los Angeles and 
Pasadena : Calitornia | Hollywood and in Other California Cities 
From Fresno South 


Telephone Fair Oaks 281 
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CALIFORNIA SEA MOSS AS SOUVENIRS 


By BERTHA PRITCHARD 


N NATURE’S storehouse are many beau- 

tiful creations, planned by the unseen Art- 
ist; but nothing in nature surpasses the sea 
moss on the Pacific coast for delicacy of de- 
sign and variety of color. 

Here on the beach of Santa Monica, a city 
eighteen miles from Los Angeles, І have found 
moss as fine in pattern as Valenciennes lace, 
in colors from topaz to garnet, or like the 
moss found on decayed wood, of a greenish 
gray tone. 

Then there are those in the form of a 
feather from a hird, of reddish brown, Again, 
I have found some like a vine covered with 
a thick coating which, when dry, resembles 
old silver. 

It is only after a high tide that we find 
these mosses. In the summer season there 
is very little to be found. During the rainy 
season, small particles of soil, with a seed, 
become lodged in the crevices of the rocks. 
Soon a sprout is started, then a fairy-like 
growth is floating in the ocean. After the 
rainy season is over, and the sea becomes 
calm, the tides cease to wash over the rocks; 
then the moss lies high and dry on the cliffs 
іп the hot sunshine, and draws all the colors 
from King Sol. Usually, late in September, 
we have our first high tide which washes 
over the rocks, loosens the frail roots of the 
plants, and carries them with the rolling waves 
until they are deposited on the shore. Sev- 
eral times during the winter months we have 
these high tides. 

It is only the diligent searcher who finds 
these treasures; often the high tide comes 
early in the evening. That means we must 
rise early the next morning, as the following 
tide would wash them out to sea again, as 
“time and tide wait for no man.” 


After gathering the mosses, comes the de- 
lightful task of curing them so that they can 
be mounted. First, they should be washed 
several times in fresh water, then placed in 
clear water again. Then, taking a small 
square of oiled paper, allow the moss to float 
on it, as this keeps it in natural shape. Then 
lift it to the paper from the water, place 
another piece of oiled paper over the first. 
and put under a heavy weight. In about 
three weeks they are dry and ready to mount, 

Any paper with a smooth surface can be 
used for this purpose. At a drug store I 
bought ten cents worth of gum tragacanth, 
which makes an excellent paste for this work. 
Place a small quantity of the material in a 
cup, pour boiling water on it, and let it stand 
a few hours. It is then ready for use. For 
the more delicate varieties, this paste should 
be spread on the paper, then the moss lifted 
carefully and laid flat on the paper, then 
pressed down with a dry cloth and covered 
with oiled paper. It is now ready to be 


pressed again. In a week it is dry, and will 
remain in perfect condition for years. 

Not only is this work interesting, but of 
commercial value. 1 knew one woman who 
made artistic designs on place cards of this 
moss, also booklets and cards for Christmas 
greetings. Many tourists like them at any 
time of year to take away for souvenirs. 
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SHRUBS FOR OUR GARDEN 
: By ALLISON WOODMAN 


HE many different Veronicas, introduc- 

tions from New Zealand, including good- 
sized and low-growing forms, fill a very impor- 
tant place in planting schemes. The genus is 
well-represented in St. Francis Wood, San 
Francisco. The majority of the species are 
round-symmetrical in shape, with glossy, oval, 
thick-set leaves, sometimes variegated, and 
spikes of white, blue, purplish, rosy, red, or 
scarlet flowers. V. elliptica (V. decussata), 
with blue or purple flowers; V. speciosa with 
purplish white flowers; V. spec. imperialis 
with carmine red flowers; V. traversi, V. buxi- 
folia and V. Lewisii, with white flowers; V. 
cupressoides, a cypress-like species, with lilac 


flowers; V. chathamica, a trailing kind, with 
violet flowers, are a few of the best species. 
The Bottle Brush group of shrubs, repre- 
sented by species under Callistemon, Mela- 
leuca and Metrosideros, Australia, are exceed- 
ingly interesting because of the inflorescence 
shaped like a bottle brush in many of the 
species; in some species the inflorescence is a 
small head. The colors of the flowers range 


through white, cream, rose, pink, lavender, 
carmine and other shades of red. Habits of 


growth vary from a stiff, upright growth to 
shrubs with pendulous, arching branches; 
leaves vary from broad, leathery to finely di- 
v.ded foliage. The different forms are good 
fillers, and add variety to groupings. 

Of broad-leaved evergreens, the  Pitto- 
sporums, natives of Australia an] New Zea- 
land, upright and graceful of form, with 
smooth, glossy, wavy-margined foliage, are 


excellent for furnishing background, for 
planting in mass, or for making hedges. The 


best species include: P. tenuifol.um (P. nigri- 
cans), with small dark green leaves and black 
lowers; P. eugenoides, with yellowish green 
foliage; P. crassifolium, with very downy 
leaves, dark green above, silvery beneath; P. 
tobira, the Japanese Pittosporum, with rather 
stiff leathery leaves; P. undulatum, the Vic- 
torian Box, a round headed tree, with dark 
green foliage, and very fragrant, yellowish 
white flowers; P. phillyraeoides, a weeping 
species. 

Some of the best of the broad-leaved ever- 
greens, usually symmetrical of shape, with 
large, oval leaves, and long racemes of sweet- 
scented, white flowers, are grouped under the 
genus Prunus, including: Тһе English or 
Cherry Laurel (Prunus laurocerasus), useful 
for giving body to a group; the Portugal 
laurel (P. lusitanica), a fine spec men tree, or 
useful for the same purpose as the English 
Laurel. The Grecian Laurel (Laurus nobilis), 
a very symmetrical tree, may be used as a 
tub plant, or as a specimen tree near corners 
of walks, drives, entrances ef houses. 

The Escallonias, South America, are large, 
loosely branching shrubs, with shiny sticky 
foliage, and sweet scented flowers in loose 
racemes. The best spee es include E. rubra 
with red, E. rosea with pink, and I. Monte- 
vidensis with white flowers. The Viburnums, 
represented by the old-fashioned Laurustinus 


(V. tinus), Mediterranean Region, and the 
more showy V. odoratissimum, both with 


handsome foliage, and showy clusters of frag- 
rant white blossoms, look well when massed 
with Escallonias, or with other shrubs of simi- 
lar habit and foliage. Eugenia myrtifolia (E. 
Australis), the Brush Cherry, Australia is one 
of the handsomest and most uscful of the 
Australian trees. Of tall, loose habit, it has 
very dark, glossy green foliage, and fragrant, 
creamy wh.te flowers, followed by violet or 
purplish berries. 

For showy effects, these are useful: Strep- 
tosolon Jamesoni, Columbia, with a mass of 


coppery orange blossoms; Lantana, with 
close heads of coppery red, or violet-tinted 
flowers; the Australian Blue Bell Creeper 


(Sollya heterophylla), and Plumbago capensis, 
S. Africa, both with smooth, shiny foliage and 
sky-blue flowers. 

Some of the conifers make splendid speci- 
men trees for lawns and large areas. Chef 
among these is the Indian Cedar (Cedrus deo- 
dara), with exceedingly graceful, drooping 
branches, sweeping the ground. and fine glau- 
cus, needle like leaves. The Cedar of Lebanon 
(C. libani) and the Atlantic Cedar (С. Atlan- 
tica), are closely related to the Indian Cedar. 
Besides the Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria 
excelsa) already discussed. there is A. bd- 
welli, the Bunya-Bunya Tree of Australia, of 
very symmetrical shape and beautifully 
curved, glossy foliage; and the Monkey Puz- 
zle Tree (A. imbricata), with coarse blunt 
branches in regular whorls. and very sharply 
pointed leaves. The Japanese Cedar, (Crypro- 
meria japonica), a tall, loosely spreading, cone 
shaped tree, and a variety, C. japonica ele- 
gans, with fine feathery foliage, turning to 
bronze in the fall, are two very striking trees. 

Innumerable other trees and shrubs could 
be named, but the above can perhaps give 
some idea of the rich resources we have at 
our disposal. I have not discussed forms 
more or less familiar to us, nor have I at- 
tempted to include the many fine deciduous 
trees of the East. The practical or utilitarian 
garden, which is a very important phase of 
gardening, has not been touched. 
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Pepe ЕМ OF RIDER'S “NEW YORK" 


N New York one’s happiness, mental and 
material, depends on knowing where to go, 
what to do, how and when. After a stay there 
tor a short or a long period, one learns by 
painful and expensive experience that the 
small hotel tucked away on some side street 
may furnish comfort and a certain atmosphere 
unobtainable at the larger and showier hos- 
telry. The shops off the main avenue that do 
not advertise frequently have the exclusive 
articles so difficult to find. The little restau- 
rant hidden away, known only to a particular 
clientele, makes eating a pleasure instead of 
a necessity. Good seats for the theatre, con- 
cert and opera are so eagerly desired that only 
the initiated can obtain them. "Rider's New 
York City,” a guide book that has just come 
to hand, contains accurate and interesting in- 
formation on the foregoing, as well as other 
subjects about which visitors and inhabitants 
alike need to know if they wish to have that 
pleasant feeling resulting from getting the 
most for the expenditure of time and money. 
In simple but forceful style, Rider’s Guide, 
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Handkerchiefs, Bags to suit the | | 
individual taste at mod- | 
erate prices. 


i Toys with style and personality. 


i AMYMAY STUDIO 
| PASADENA | 
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PASADENA LEATHER GOODS 
COMPANY 


Suit Cases, Purses, Bags, Puttees 
for Men, Women and Children 


Everything in 
Leather Goods | 


FOR XMAS PRESENTS 


Trunks | 


| 742 Е. Colorado St., Pasadena | 
i Fair Oaks 354 


Insured and Guaranteed " 


Books ... Toys 
Attractive Xmas Novelties ! 
Bulck Stationery Co. | 
173 E. COLO. ST., Pasadena 
Fair Oaks 39 
Picture Framing, Artist's Supplies | | 


Mrs. Louisa М. Scott, Manager, Saratoga, California 


EE — 205 Trust & Security Bldg. 


modeled on ‘Baedeker’s,” tells everything 
about New York, past and present, that one 
needs to know. From Battery Park to Spuyten 
Dyvil, a distance of twenty miles, every foot 
has dramatic interest. In whatever section 
one may be living, one may find in Rider's 
facts regarding it that will immediately vest 
it with a halo of romance. A list of interest- 
ing books about the city helps one to pursue 
the subject further. In the Metropolitan Art 
Museum one saves time and strength by using 
the condensed guide in *Rider's," rather than 
the complete catalogue from which one must 
select famous pictures, statues, objects d'art 
for himself. 

Well written and discriminating articles are 
presented about churches, museums, libraries, 
hospitals and parks. Every detail is included 
incident to the arrival in, or departure from, 
ihe city by boat, train or automobile. Hitherto 
one might search in vain for the kind of mate- 
rial this book contains. Its moderate price 
will be saved many times over by its intelli- 
gent use, and a peace of mind will result from 
having done the proper thing in the right 
way. 

The same author has compiled a guide book 
on Bermuda and Washington; others on Flor- 
ida, New England, California and the western 
states are in preparation. If these equal the 
one reviewed they deserve, and will probably 
gain, the popularity of European Baedeker's. 

—L. M. 
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Protect 
the 
Children 


HEsturdy youngstersandtiny 
toddlerswhose trusting fingers 
are twined about your very heart- 
strings play always under the 
threateningshadowoftuberculosis. 
The dread disease is every- 
where. Wealth is no bar and posi- 
tion no barrier to consumption. 
The only way to make the world 
safe for children is to stamp out 
tuberculosis entirely. 

It can be stamped out. Today 
only one person dies of tubercu- 
losis where two died before. 
Christmas Seals have helped to 
save the other life. 

Help in this life-saving cam- 
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Christmas 
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Stamp cut 
Tuberculosis 
paign. Save the children. Buy with 
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The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


Christmas Cards 
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We've many pairs of COMFY SLIPPERS | 
Any woman would love to wear. 

They are so neat and soft and pretty — 
Come, select a dainty pair! 


Morse-Heckman Shoe Co. 
169 E. Colorado t., Pasadena, Cal. 
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Horizontal Electric Cabinet | 
| Salt Glows—Hot Packs 1 


Hours by Appointment 
OHRMUND & BROOKS 
349 No. Lake Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Phone Fair Oaks 7186 
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Gift Certificates as mas Presents | 


| 
87 Fast Colorado St, Pasadena, Calif. | 


Beautiful cards for Christmas, 
One for every friend, 
Books and lovely stationery 
In your boxes send. 


| (Ву Phie Chester Bostick) 
Jarvis Prinz and Hunter 
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Golf Links on its 
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TROY LAUNDRY 


In Business for Twenty Years 


Pasadena, Cal. Phone C. 146 
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LAUNDERERS DRY CLEANERS 


Royal Laundry Co. 


461 So Raymond Colo. 67 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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A FINE. HILLSIDE HOUSE 
By MARGARET CRAIG 


EARING the character of the historic 

buildings that have withstood the test of 
the ages because of their stability, dignity and 
fine structural qualities, stands the lately com- 
pleted house on San Rafael Boulevard, Eagle 
Rock, of Mr. A. J. Brash, which was bu lt and 
designed by J. L. Egasse, California. Com- 
manding a wonderful outlook of the rolling 
hills and of an ever changing panorama of the 
valley, the house has been erected on a knoll 
of the San Rafael hills. 

This hillside location has been the inspiration 
for the introduction of a var-ety of landscape 
effects, and for tying the house to its environ- 
ment by sweepinz architectural roof lines and 
by the extremely interesting arched openings 
in the wall spaces. 

Given an unusual amount of co-operation in 
carrying out his preconceived ideas in regard 
to a home of this type, Mr. Egasse was enabled 
to express his ideas with a permeating cons's- 
tency and with a sentiment that inspired the 
workmen of the middle ages when building was 
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done mostly by hand and under the influence of 
the guilds. Ап old house of no particular 
tradition formed the foundation for the new 
structure, and the planting that was already 
on the grounds was used to advantage in blend- 
ing the new with the old. 

In this day of so many mediocre houses that 
lack beauty and fine form, one stops to analyze 
the cause for the thrill and the feeling of satis- 
faction that are aroused by the study of this 
fine example of hillside architecture, the lines 
of which seem to be mellowed by the cli- 
matic effect of years. The walls are subdued 
in color, but the values of dark and light are 
well distributed and form a sustained pattern. 

The geometrical forms echo and re-echo one 
another as well as partake of the contour in the 
background of the foothills. Quoting Mr. 
Egasse: 

“In this particular instance, Norman lines, 
such as were left by the descendants of the 
Vikings, following their peregr.nations of an 
ante-mediaeval period, were the main source of 
inspiration. Saxony and Northern Italy were 
also borrowed from in carrying out the ex- 
terior. The curves and arches, although not 
symmetrical, are all geometr:cally related, in 
order to create an ensemble of harmonious 
lines suggestive of spiritual truths.” 

In fact, one feels that a house like this might 
appear on any hillside, in any country, for 
standing in its porticoes or on its step ledges 
one might be in any land. The reason for this 
is that the builder, saturated with the craft- 
manship of the ancient workmen personally, 
was enabled to give a quality to the turning of 
every beam and to the shaping of every stone 
and to the rearing of every wall. 


The effect gained is that of a house that 


seems to spring from the ground itself. With 
definite purpose the lines of the house are 
visibly related to the street, by the similarity 
of angles in the house to those in the entrance 
gate. The relationship of house and environ- 
ment is shown by the lines in the canopied 
stairway that echo the curves of the hills by a 
series of arches that lead from the side of the 
house to the garage at the further end of the 
driveway. 

The archway gives the keynote to the archi- 
tectural treatment of the home. It has been a 
sincere adaptation of the present water m Ils 
and farm houses along the Northern European 
rivers that were originally inspired by the 
relics left by the early Normans. The fine 
proportions satisfy, because they were built to 
withstand the inclemencies of the weather, 
while the insertion of the flat rocks in the un- 
even plaster work suggest the age tone that is 
a source of beauty in old buildings. 

On the East are big cedars, the dark masses 
of which balance those of the pines on the 
West. Тһе hillside has been graded and made 
purposely irregular to attain a rustic appear- 
ance, while in these spaces have been planted 
numerous varieties of cacti and desert shrubs 
that contribute to a Southern aspect. НоПу- 
hocks, petun‘as and roses are planted at ran- 
dom among the rocks, along w.th wild goose- 
berry, rhus and sumach. 

As one ascends the seemingly time-worn 
steps, towards the entrance of the house, the 
wide spreading valley beyond quickly unfolds. 
The steps are made of heavy flag stones, in the 
joints of which Korean grass grows апа 
spreads its tufty knobs, rendering a quaint 


GARDENING 
MANUAL 


touch of moss grown stones. On the left, over 
the ledge of rocks, out of which these stones 
were taken, a wild growth of Cherokee roses 
arches its rambling branches upon the edge of 
the ivy covered slope. Steps of uneven dimen- 
sions are cut out of that ledge and form a 
winding path toward the west entrance. Where 
these intersect, in front of the house, there is 
a slight dip that gives the idea of a ‘‘chemin 
creux", The arrangement of the entire stone 
work is like the work of the ancient dolmen and 
menhir, thus ty:ng the whole conception of 
stonework to the <lruidic period. The house is 
thus made to appear as if cut out of a rock. 
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Ву Local and Foreign Printmakers 


611 South Fair Oaks Ave. 


Near California St. 
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FRENCH and ITALIAN ARTS and CRAFTS. 


Imoorted by | 
ELEANOR AND HOLLINGSWORTH BEACH 
Evening Bags, Old Silver, etc. Antiques 
Embroidered Linens Potteries 


630 E. Colorado Street Pasadena, Cahf. 
Fair Oaks 6028 


| HEWSON STUDIOS 


HANDWOVEN HOMESPUNS For 
| Dresses, Skirts, Scarfs, Blankets and Bags 


| 602 E. Colorado St Pasadena 


| Phone: Fair Oaks 6555 


O'Hara and Livermore Studios | 
Furnishers and Decorators 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Distinctive Christmas Gifts 
50 S. Euclid Ave., Pasadena fair Oaks 2175 
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THE HOME OF MR. A. J. BRASH, DESIGNED BY J. L. EGASSE, EAGLE ROCK, CALIFORNIA. PHOTOGRAPH BY MARGARET CRAIG, 610 SO. WESTERN AVE., 
LOS ANGELES. 


Telephone 433-746 


An Ideal School B o Women | Г ; ze 7 т | When you аге tired of Christmas shopping 
| or doing business in the city seek 
|  €ummnorhk School 
COLLEGE WORK IN THE FOLLOWING vA 4 The As S embly 
COURSES: | 
Vocal Interpretation of Literature Tea Room 
Literary Appreciation Story Telling | 
| Public Speaking Journalism | Огу Goods You will find your friends there. Ап 
| Dramatics Short-Story | hour at luncheon will refresh you 
Voice and Diction Dancing с ME 
, . , Near the Shopping District 
French Psychology | Women S & Childre ns, OncublocioivomeRobincons 
Art and Art Appreciation | Я L h T d Di 
_ An accredited High School and Junior School | Wearing Apparel eee теп ае 
| under same management Special Sunday Dinner 5 to 8 
HELEN A. BROOKS, Director 1 И E 
5353 West Third Street Los Angeles | Colorado Street at Marengo ОЕ Street hos Angka 
| м Рһопе 827-177 
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ONE OF THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBITS EVER SHOWN OF ROOKWOO D, AMERICA'S FINEST POTTERY, IS DISPLAYED IN THIS SECTION OF BROCK 
AND COMPANY'S NEW SALES ROOM ON THE RECENTLY OPENED SECOND FLOOR OF THEIR BUILDING AT 515 WEST SEVENTH STREET. 
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A COMMUNITY HOSPITAL АТ WHITTIER 


UNIQUE pride is felt by the city of Whittier in the possession 
i of a strictly community hospital of A one standards and equip- 
ment. The story of the gift of this hospital and its great service 
to the people іп whose midst it is established reads as a real romance 
of human achievement. 

Many years ago a pioneer, Simon J. Murphy, Sr., who had planted 
an orange grove on his land near Whittier, brought water from 
a distance for his fruit trecs. All enterprising business men realize 
that the coming of piped water in an isolated California community 
brings growth and prosperity; and so Whittier grew. Later needing 
more water Mr. Murphy bored for it on his orange grove, but instead 
of water there was oil. 

Now his son Col. Simon J. Murphy has been able to give to Whit- 
tier a community hospital in memory of his father and mother 
who lived in this garden spot where Whittier has grown and who 
loved the quiet, industrious, friendly people among whom they lived. 
When one climbs the graded hill upon which the hospital is set, 
one looks up at a monument, a votive stone, established to relieve 
human suffering, to protect a community from the terror of con- 
tagion, to rebuild human bodies for life, This well planned hospital 
building with its sunny wards, its clean and absolutely neat private 
rooms, its up-to-date operating rooms, its well lighted laboratory for 
bacterial and organic analysis, its modern x-ray department, gives 
one a thrill of gratitude— for the gift to the people 1s a noble one. 

The windows of the wards command a glorious view from the hill 
top down on the productive valley below. lf the air is clear one 
can distinguish Catalina Island set in the blue Pacific far to the 
south. The very setting is so hopeful, that it calls the suffering body 
back to health and hope. The building is so constructed that the 
wings in which the wards are situated command the best views and 
receive the most air and light. It is a glorious place in which to 
win back health. Life seems calling from over the hills, 

Col. Murphy gave the original hospital building the corner stone 
of which was laid June 25, 1920 and which was ready for occupation 
by the first of May, 1921. The city of Whittier had long felt a 
need for a hospital as it was necessary to take patients into the city 
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of Los Angeles, almost an hour’s run, before they could receive hos- 
pital care. Think what this meant in cases of accident or sudden 
illness. Col. Murphy learning of the need offered to erect the build- 
ing on the site given by the city. 

The standard of the hospital is of the highest. A class A rating 
has been awarded it by the American Medical Association and the 
American College of Surgeons of Boston has this year recognized 
it as an absolutely standard hospital. The staff of able physicians 
of the community with Dr. Н.Р, Wilson, chief of staff, uphold all 
high standards of scientific medicine. 

Patients who are able to pay are charged at reasonable hospital 
rates but those needing hospital care who are unable to pay are 
charged in proportion to their economic condition. There are six 
free beds, four industrial and two maternity beds. The hospital is 
not entirely self supporting but any lack of funds is made up by the 
city each year. 

Since the establishment of the hospital, Santa Fe Springs nearby 
has come to be known as a gigantic oil field and due to the continual 
drilling and other mechanical activity that goes on there, many in- 
dustrial accidents occur. It is a real benefit to have this hospital 
near for prompt medical attention in cases of accident often means 
life rather than death. 

A new wing of the Murphy Memorial Hospital is now under con- 
struction; for Col. Murphy finding the great good the hospital has 
done and how inadequate it was to serve so large a community need 
has decided to build a large addition. The hospital now accomo- 
dates fifty beds but last month it averaged fifty-nine patients daily. 
Extra beds have been put into the sun parlor and even the halls. 
On the new wing there will be a roof garden for convalescent patients. 

Only in a community like Whittier where for so many years there 
was an urgent necd for just such a hospital can one realize what 
it means to have this community institution. When one sees the 
intense activity of the nurses and staff one wonders how the com- 
munity ever managed to care for its sick before this hospital was 
erected. 
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THIS GATEWAY PARK, LOCATED AT IMPORTANT ENTRANCE INTO WHITTIER, WILL PROVE OF GREAT FUNCTIONAL VALUE IN THE CITY PLAN, WHEN 

DEVELOPED AS AN ORNAMENTAL RECREATION PARK FOR TIIE SOUTHWEST SECTION OF THE CITY. ATTENTION IS CALLED TO PROPOSED NEW 

STREET CONNECTING PICKERING AVE, WITH SHORT STREET WITHOUT GOING UNDER THE В. R. BRIDGES; ALSO PROPOSED STATION, AUTOMOBILE 

PARKING SPACES AS DISTINCT FROM EXISTING STREETS, AND THE COMPACT ARRANGEMENT OF RECREATION FEATURES, WHILE RETAINING OPPOR. 
TUNITY FOR ORNAMENTAL PARK DESIGN. SIZE OF PARK, SEVEN ACRES, MORE OR LESS. 
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—beg leave to report 


“Тһе new 17,500 KW genera- 


tor went into service today.” 


Е reported Е. Н. Asbury, 
Constructing Engineer of 
Los Angeles Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, Monday, 


October 29th. 


This magnificent machine 1s 
capable of generating sufh- 
cient electrical energy to 
supply lighting service to 

Chickering— 30,000 new homes --- the 
Ampico in the Chichkering— equivalent of a city of 135, 


Victor Vietrolas— 000 people. 
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"Phe. Fishburn City Dye Works offers a most com- 


plete cleaning and dyeing service, based upon twenty- 
five years of successful and satisfying service to the 
public of Southern California. 


Our six branch stores and 35 delivery cars cover 
Los Angeles and its suburbs thoroughly, and a well 
established and carefully managed Parcels Post de- 
partment extends our service over the entire South- 
west. 


Mail and telephone inquiries are invited, 


and will receive careful, courteous attention. 


In the Entrance Court on Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles 


ж. 


Fishburn Cannell & Chaffin, In. 
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PASADENA BRANCH 
390 EAST COLORADO STREET 
Telephone Colorado 244 


720 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 


Main Office. and Works ‘Telephones 
3000 Central Ave. Private Exchange 
| Los Angeles Humbolt 0106 
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By ХУпалам Leos Dawsox 


THE BIRST VOEUME: OD 
THE DE LUXE ЕИО 
OF THIS REMARKABLE 
CALTEORNIAS BOGE 
WILL BE READY SOR 
DELIVERY 


at Christmas Time 


Those subscribers who 
have waited patiently for 
years to see the comple- 
tion of The Birds af 
Caltforuia will be served 
first and as many orders 
as possible will be filled 
in addition. The early 
volumes are on view at 
the office, 301, Bank ох 
Italy Building, Olive and 
7th Streets, Los Angeles. 
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AMERICAN AVOCET, A MOTHER BIRDOIN EARNEST EXPOSTULA TION from The Birds of Caliiornia 
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Interior and Exterior Painting 
34 North Broadway 


Phone Col. 5656 


Pasadena, Calif. 


Beautiful Garden Pieces 


Sculptured Terra Cotta 


Italian. Теге Сост“ 
W. H. Robison 
1149 MISSION ROAD 
Opposite County Hospital 
Phone Lincoln 1057 Los Angeles 


і THE BATCHELDER TILES 


We produce Tile for Fireplaces, Fountains, Pave- 
| d ments, Garden Pots-- Я that is реа | 


made from clay. 
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